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RECORD FILM RENTALS 


+ 


Demand for Pix Stars on 


Ups Guest Shot Ante to New Highs 


and@ 


Air Shows 


Bidding for screen stars 
comedians has reached new highs, 
with the continued increase on de- 
mands for their services as guests on 
air shows. Result is that the asking 
price for a one-time shot has been 
upped of late from a former $1,000 
average to $2,000, running the gamut 
anywhere from $1,500 to $3,000. 

With the advent of Frank Sinatra's 
show for Vimms over CBS tonight 
(Wed.), the recent inattguration. of 
the Philco-‘Variety’ ‘Hall of Fame’ 
over the Blue Sunday nights, the re- 
cent return to the air of Fred Allen 
for Texaco, and other programs, the 
bidding for screen personalities has 
reached its greatest impetus in years. 
There are 34 programs which use 
stars as guests going out over the 
webs each week, with the bulk of 
these representing variety or semi- 
variety shows. 

Breakdown shows 15 programs call 
for services of comedians, 10 for 
personalities who sing and are good 
on chatter, seven for straight dra- 
matic appearances, while two seek 
stars who can play instruments or 
sing. 

All pay top coin, with Revlon fork- 
ing out as high as $3,000 for a 
straight dramatic shot by film stars 
on its show starring Gertrude 
Lawrence and heard over the Blue 
Sundays in the 10 to 10:30 p.m. slot. 
Screen stars who come east can pick 
up several thousands with two or 
three appearances, 
Morris Playhouse, and then cash in 
on the variety-format shows. 


| 


The big coin has even spread to a 
daytime show, the Owens - Illinois 
‘Broadway Matinee’ over CBS Mon- 
day through Friday in the 4-4:30 | 
slot. which stars Alfred Drake. A 


| 


£uest performance on this show pays | 


from $1,500 up, according to the per- 
sonality’s drawing ability. 


3d Dimensional Film 
Due for B’way Preem 


Within Next 6 Months 


Possibility that Broadway may see 


its first third dimensional feature 


within the first six months of the | he 
SOUrces | 
owners | 
patent rights. Showseg before | ¢ 


coming year was revealed by 
close to the Ramsdell Corp., 
of the 
top film execs took place in New 
York late in '43 and for the first time 
it was seen that the medium could 
be controlled. From reports of execs 
who saw it, it generally was con- 
ceded that the ‘scare’ element, that 
of having a train or some object in 


the pie suddenly seem to step out of | 


pic and crash toward the observer, 
can now be eliminated by instru- 
ments that control the size of objects 
On the screen. 

It was also learned that tests for 
backgrounds and personalities are 


senerally going on in Hollywood, but | 


so far no one particular company had | 

Secured the licensing rights, but that 
aramount is on the inside trail. 
Ramsdell Corp. is headed by’ 

Arthur and Floyd Ramsdell, latter a| 


Scientist who has the patent on the | 
iny ention, 


}and 
both on straight | statesmen to decide what conditions 


|means of promoting and continuing 


Wrong Picture 

An eastern exhibitor, playing 
pictures on percentage with one 
of the majors, but losing track 
of what he had on exhibition, 
made the faux pas of the cen- 
tury. 


He sent in a boxoffice state- 
ment” on a _ picture that he 
wouldn’t be playing until the 


following week. 


Urges Pix as Rep 
At Peace Table 


Washington, Jan, 1, 


Harold Hopper. chief of the mo- 
tion picture section of the War Pro- | 
duction Board, on Friday (31) ad- 
monished the film industry ‘to get 
together and put up a united front 
to see that films are represented at 
the peace table for the purpose of | 
assuring free access to the post-war 
world markets.’ 

In a statement issued to the press, 
Hopper pointed out that the United 
States, Russia, China and Great 
Britain will write the peace terms, 
‘it will be in the hands of their 


they deem wise far 
of pictures, and the 


films in the world 


the distribution 
interchange of | 
markets as a 


the peace.’ 
‘Hollywood asks no favors in the 
terms to be written,’ Hopper con- 
| tinued. ‘All it asks is that its product 
be allowed to come into free com- 
petition with those of any other 
country, unhampered by legislation, 
tax penalties and embargoes which | 
have been imposed in the past by | 
oe countries on the importation | 
American films.’ | 
‘ae stated the four Allies will | 
decide this question at the peace | 
table. ‘Hollywoog net wait 
until victory to be laying its plans 
for the proper presentation of its 
case. Its program should be thought 


| out in advance and should be ready,’ 


said. 
that. the indusiry | 
should maintain adequate represent- 
atives on the scene in Washington, 
‘available at all times to cooperate | 
in following developments in rela- 
tion to the post-war situation.’ 
Hopper warned Hollywood against 
missing these present opportunities 
or it will be faced with ‘the same old 
restriction and embargoes that pre- 
vented the film industry from ex- 
ploiting foreign markets in the 
period before the current war.’ 


Griffis’ OWI Coast Trip 


Stanton Griffis, chief of the mo- 
tion piciure bureau of the Office 
of War Information (domestic! 
; branch), left last week for Holly- 
wood for confabs with the Holly- 
wood War Activities Committee on 
| shorts releases. 

Griffis is currently on leave from 
Paramount. 


ile suggested 


— 


scale 


| $3,500.000 will be 


‘Bell Tolls’ Heading for No. 
2 All-Time Grosser with 
$11,000,000 — Republic’s 
‘In Old Oklahoma,’ Head- 
ed for $2,500,000, a Key 
to Prevailing B.O. Strength 


55 OVER $2,000,000 


By ARTHUR UNGAR 
Hollywood, Jan. 1. 
Films hit the jackpot (in spades). 
With less product on the market 


than the previous season, the 95 big 
pictures which got their initial 
screening from December of 1942 to 
mid-December, 1943, 
hit a record biz of $211,500,000 for 
their producers and distributors, 

These pictures are about 20% 
those released and exhibited during 


the year and all brought in returns | speculation among the few Congre:s- 


of $1,000,000 and more. 

Leader for boxoffice take is ‘For | 
Whom the Bell Tolls,’ (Par) which} 
has played socalled roadshow time in 
126 spots and earned over $4,000,000 | 
for the company already; and when it | 
finally hits the regular spots im 1945, 
away. from the advance admission | 
‘and the /0° rental vasis, “it 
will have gotten domestically around | 
$11,000,000. 
in the history of the 
the record, of course, 
‘Gone With the Wind.’ 
close to $20,000,000. 

Figures quoted are all for the do- 
mestic market and with 
revenue added the pictures should 
gross at least another $75,000,000 to 
$100,000,000. 

‘Song of Bernadette’ 
just released, 


liim business, 
being held by 
This has gone 


(20th-Fox), 


000 in the American market. 


‘Madame Curie,’ the Metro prestige 


foreign | 


are figured to|explained that there 
|}about the sale which would require 


of , for action. 


| 


| the politicians worried is the Henry 


| 


is going to be sold on) 


the same basis as has been ‘Bell} 
Tolls” and from conservative esti- 
mates should bring in-axroun $7,000,- 


filim with the Garson-Pidgeon com- 
bination, is another recent entry, | 
with the comnany figuring that about 


the homeland take 


for this one. Film just in initial 
bookings, with the Metro boys a lit- 
tle concerned about intake poten- 


tialities until the film goes into gen- 
eral and subsequent runs. The Gold- 
wyn recent release, ‘North Star,’ 
handled by RKO, is not what 
producer 
b.o., with $2,800,000 estimated for 
U. S. returns. 


This is second best gross | 2 Willkie 
}and this has many Republicans con- 


Gary Cooper, Ingrid 


Bergman Pix Gross 


$28,000,000; Sam Wood Top Director 


Deadline Jan. 


This edition of ‘Variety’ 
to press Jan. 1, 

Early deadline, because of the 
mechanical problems and the 
size of this issue, makes it neces- 
sary to omit certain standard de- 
partments this week. 


Solons May Air 
Luce’s Blue Buy 


Washington, Jan. 1 
FCC officials had ‘no comment’ to 
offer after the sale of chunks of the 
Blue Network to Henry Luce, 
Chester J. La Roche, Mark Woods 
and Edgar Kobak. One spokesman 
was nothing 


went 


it to come before the Commission 


There was. however, considerable 
|men still in Washington, and a strong 
‘hint that the subject would be 
'thoroughly aired following the end 


of the Christmas recess. WHat has 


Luce purchase. Luce is one of the} 


{leading supporters of Wendell} 
Willkie for the Republican Presi- | 
denti al. naming ation. Feeling was | 


that the web could be turned into | 
mouthpiece this spring, 


cerned, 
erally 


since the organization 
is to 


gen- 
him. 


Cab and Nets Insist They | 


Entertain Negro Sailors | 


Chicago, Jan. 1. | 
Cab Calloway and Duke Ellington, |! 


both playing engagements here, have 
taken the stand with the Amuse- | 
ment & Recreation Division and 
USO Camp Shows that they will | 
not play any dates at Great Lake 
| Naval Training Station this year 
unless they are allowed to play be- 
fore.the 8,000 colored trainees at the 
station. Both leaders are willing to | 
play two shows on their day off, | 
are-uetermiied that one: 6f-the 
performances will be for the benefit 
of their own race. } 
Calloway and_ Ellington both | 


|played engagements at Great Lakes 


has | 
serv- 


year. Neither bandleader 
ever refused to play a date for 


last 


|ice men. 


the | 
figured it would be at the | 


| 


One thing most notable in the en-| 


tire list is that 55 of the 95 pictures 
listed are bringing or will bring in 
$2,000,000 or more in earnings. 
Twentieth-Fox, in this class, 
16 of the top bracket films to bank} 
on for its 1943-44 release schedule, 
should get a return of around $40,- 
250,000 for its investment, with} 
Warner figuring on realizing return | 
of $36,000,000 for 14 films; 
(Continued on page 54) 


Metro} | available, 


with | 


Soldiers Save Show 


Minneapolis, Jan. 1. 

St. Paul Civic Opera Co. faced 
the prospect of staging its January 
show, ‘Rio Rita,’ with high school 
boys as the male chorus of singing 
until Colonel Keeley, com- | 
mandant at Ft. Snelling military 
|post here, came to the rescue. He | 
offered the services of his singing | 
|soldiers and the offer was eagerly | 
accepted. 

Civilian male chorus just was sn't | 
due to most men over 18 | 
| being in service or war work. 


The top boxoffice screen names of 
the year are Gary Cooper, heading 
the male contingent, and Ingrid 
Bergman the femmes. Both of them 
appeared jn ‘For Whom the Be!] 


Tolls,” while Cooper also was in 
‘Pride of the Yankees’ and Miss 
Bergman’s other film was ‘Casa- 


blanca.’ This selection is based on 
the fact that the two Cooper pictures 
are in line for a $13,400,000 gross and 
the two in which Miss Bergman ap- 
peared are headed for a total take of 
$14,700,000. 

Top coin director is Sam Wood, 
having brought to the boxoffice the 
two films that Cooper appeared in— 
‘Bell Tolls’ and ‘Pride of Yankees.’ 

With the fear of the $67,200 ceiling 
in earnings having disappeared, the 
top bracket talent did not shirk any 
studio chores, although there were 
quite a few packaging deals, getting 
percentage of the profits, and other 
contractual relationships worked out 
whereby the personalities, directors 
and writers could get the maximum 
of coin, after tax deductions were 
worked out. But most of the pictures 
made by these people, who include 
actors, writers, directors and produ- 
cers, will show up on the 1944-45 re- 
leasing schedules. 

Salaries of course, were at the 
freeze point, with only a few excep- 
tions made for talent in all classes by 


Uncle Sam for increases to pcople 
who were in the medium earning 
| brackets. Still, one will find tliat 
players and others who worked in 
more than amotint oi 


pictures usually attained a gross take 
that was more healthy than it 
in 1942. 

Possibly one of the biggest money- 
makers of the year was David O. 
Selznick, though he has not com- 
pleted a picture in a number of 
years. His profits came through the 
sale of various properties to 20th 
Century-Fox as well as the loan of 
personalities for hit pictures of the 


ag 
was 


year. 
He loaned Ingrid Bergman to Par- 
amount for ‘Bell Tolls,’ Dorothy 


(Continued on page 12) 


US. to in ¥ Days 
Is Post-War Quilook 


For American Talent 


By ERIC GORRICK 
Sydney, Jan, 1. 
Directly the guns of war cease fir- 


ing, and with the lifting of monetary 
and travel restrictions, two-a-day 


Australian show biz 
will boom as never be- 


vaude-revue, 
leaders say, 


fore. 
Visioned is an air transport sys- 
tem operating between U. S. and 


Australia, likewise Great Britain and 
Australia, thus making it possible for 
acts to come and go in a continuous 
flow. 

The post-war period, it is figured, 
will make it possible for U. S. acts 
'to reach Australia within four days, 
| play a 10 to 12-week season, air it to 
|New Zealand for additional playing 
time, then travel to South Africa for 
dates, then on to England, and finally 


return to U. S 


| 
| | | I 
| 
\ 


4 PICTURES 


Thirty-eighth 


VARTETY 


Anniversary 


Wednesday, January 5, 1944 


A Boys From Chi’ Given 10 Years, 


$10,000 Fines Each 


106 Fine; Cut Biof-Browne Terms? 


By ED BARRY 

Jail sentences totaling 67 years and | 
fines of $70.000 were meted out Fri- | 
day (31) to the seven defendants | 
convicted of extortion in the $1,000,- | 
000 film shakedown last week before 
Judge John Bright in the criminal | 
branch of the Federal court, New | 
York, 

Six of the defendants referred to. 
as ‘the boys from Chi,’ and alleged | 
members of the Al Capone gang, viz.. | 
Paul De Lucia. 
Charles Gioe, Louis Campagna, John | 
Rosselli, Philip D'Andrea, were 
recipients of limit sentence of 10 
years’ imprisonment and _ $10.000 
fines each. Louis Kaufman, former | 
Newark labor leader. was sentenced | 
to seven years’ imprisonment and | 
$10,000 fine. Kaufman was con-! 
tinued in $25,000 bail pending ap- 
peal, but the six other defendants 
were remanded to the Tombs de- 
spite motions that they also wili ap- 
peal convictions. { Previously, three 
weeks ago, similar charges against 
Ralph Pierce were dismissed for lack 
of evidence. ] 

Under routine circumstances ‘the 
boys from Chi’ would have gone to 
the Federal house of detention. In- 
Stead they were sent to the Tombs 
upon application of Special UV. 
Attorney General Boris Kostelanetz. 
Who convicted the sextet, inasmuch 


+ 


Frank Maritote. | 


Kaufman 7 


Sad Prosperity 


ROGERS PEGS $4,500,000 
FOR FIVE UA FILMS 


Hollywood, Jan. 1. 

Five features, with a total budget 
of $4,500,000, were announced by 
Charles R. Rogers as his contribution | 
to United Artists 
during 1944-45-46. 
Starting with ‘Song of the Open | 
Road,’ pro- | 
gram includes ‘One Man's Family,’ 


Now in production, the 


Paul Whiteman received a 
$4.000 royalty check from Victor 
lor some old export market sales 
‘‘Three O'Clock in the Morning,’ 


| Days’ and ‘Angel On My Shoulder.’ | 


‘My Wild Irish Rose.’ ‘Count On Two 


etc.) and found that the un- 
expec.ed dividend will cost him 
$5.600 in taxes, 

It threw him right up into the 
76c-on-the-dollar Class, 


M Murphey 
Invites Exhibs 
On New Theatres 


Washington, Jan. 1, 

George W. MeMurphey, head of 
the recreation section of the Office 
of Civilian Requirements. division of 
| the War Production Board, on Friday 
(31) invited exhibitors, or those in- 
terested in building theatres in war- 
congested areas, to apply to his 
branch for an application to build 


4 new houses. 
as George E. Browne. William Bioft 


and Nick Circella are temporarily | 


there. Browne and 
Bioff were main witnesses for the 
Government against the mob and 
Kostelanetz designated the Tombs to 
forestall possible repercussions if all 
were thrown 

In passino sentence, Judge Bright 
said: 

‘The evidence showed the guilt of 
these defendants undisputedly. With 
the exception of Kaufman, none of 
these men were m¢€mbers of the 
union. None had any right to in- 
terfere with the action of the union. 
The evidence, in my opinion, amply 
Sustains the verdict of the jury. 
They are all guilty of disgraceful 
conduct.’ 

Prior to sentencing, James D. c. 
Murray and others of defense coun- 
se] consumed two hours in motions 
to set aside the verdict of the jury 
on the usual srounds. Murray said: 
‘These men were tried by the news- 
papers 
‘remnants 


incarcerated 


as of the Capone mob’ 
Ex-Judge 1H. Simandl made a 
lengthy and impassioned plea for 
Kaufman. Judge Bright then asked 
what sentence he would mete out to 
Keufman if he (Simand)l) 
judge in the case. 
a dav sufficient. but Judge 


Bright gave him the seven-year 
Sentence stead 
Unusual Precautions 
Before opening the court. 20 
deputy U. S. marshals were scat- | 
tered around the courtroom to fore- 
stall possible demonstration after 


Sentence, 

The seven defendants were a glum 
and gloomy group after sentence was 
passed but otherwise tried to main- 
tain poker-faced attitudes. 

Upon application of Kostelanetz. 
Judge 
ef court for three additional years. 
Point is that any time within that 
period the court can modify Severity 
of sentence those 
suffer’ airy “change of 


cide to implicate other 


aila 


tors. Samé condition has obtained 
in the Browne end Bioff sentencing, | 
Which in likelihood may be modi- 
fied at request Cf Kostelanetz for 
aid given the Government in testi- 
fying against the seven in this case. 
| Biofft is serving a 10-year term: 
Browne was sentenced to eight years: 
Dean was also sentenced to eight | 
years. Browne and Bioff have al- | 


ready paid their fines. ] 

It is hinted the Government will | 
now go after others whom it believes | 
implicated in the Shakedown plot, 
whether they be mobsters, film 
moguls or pa@§ticians. The U. S. is 
making an all-out effort to snare the 
‘*higher-ups,’ whomsoever they may 
be. 


Lewis’ 2d for Int. 


Hollywood, Jan. 
Second pictures to be produced by 
Davis Lewis for Internationa] Pic- 
tures will be ‘Home Is the Sailor,’ 
yarn by Eric Hatch. 
It is said to have 


brought $25,000. 


together. | 


and continually referred to | 


were ! 
Simandl thought | 


Bright continued the session | 


convicted 
de- 
cO-conspira- | 


He feels sure that WPB will allow 
| priorities for materials to build some 
200 houses in congested areas 


throughout the nation. Seating capac- 
ity will not be limited, and may ex- 
ceed 1,000 seats if the situation war- 
rants, 

' McMurphey reiterated a warning 
to applicants to either have projec- 
tion and sound equipment, as well as 
chairs for the houses, available when 
they apply. or to know where to se- 

| cure’ them. Otherwise, he added, 
since this equipment is not being 
manufactured at present, the appli- 
Cations will have to be turned down. 


Knight ‘Cures’ on Tours | 


| 


For Camp Show Circuit 


Felix Knight hit almost every base | 
, hospital and medical field unit on his | 
| eight months’ tour of the South | 
Pacific for USO-Camp Shows, not 
only to give performances but to get | 
He re- | 
turned only two weeks ago. 

He With bronchial 
pneumonia which he rid 
Next mishap occurred 


physical checkups hinfself. 
Started trip 
got of | 
| aboard ship. 

;@ month later when he took a spill 


down the hatchway of a small Navy 


; boat. The stairway had 18 steel | 
steps, 
Knocked unconscious, medicos 


‘found Knight suffering from a deaf | 
' right ear, double vision in the left | 
/eye and a case of shocked nerves. 
|In spite of the afflications, he went 
through with the trip which covered 
142,000 miles in a three-man unit | 

| 
| 


Which included Ralph Thomas and | 
Poogie Poogie Alstrand. The latter, | 
|; a magician, has since continued on to | 


Australia while Thomas, Knight’s 
accompanist, returned with the | 
singer, 


| Altogether, the troupe did about 
300 shows. Aistrand took a beating, | 
also, when he Stepped off a 12-foot | 
Stage, losing consciousness in addi- 
tion to a front tooth. A hurry eall | 
for medical help put him back on 
his feet and he finished his act, 
Traveling in ey rything from Jand- 
jing boats to transport planes, the 
unit played before audiences of from | 
12 to 4,000. 


| 


By WILL 


Marching as a unit, the American 
responsibilities in war and took up it 
front. This all-out effort will not ce 
of total victory. 


into other channels. 


In an era Of annihilation, when farms and firesides were 


redoubts, there has been appalling 


H. HAYS | 


motion picture industry accepted its | 
S position on the whole width of the 


ase, either now or on the joyful day 


The only difference will be the turning of that ieaitial tall] 
and all he 


as foxholes and | 


material destruction, But there has 


also been appalling cultural and spiritual destruction. 
When time heals tne scars of conflict, not only hommes and cities just 
Mise again bh of life Mmasst alen hea rectared 


age of destruction, the industry must 


be ready for an age of constryiction, | 


; On that day, which we pray is not distant. it must face and fulfill its post- | 
Wat Tesponsibilities. 

In the r building of the cultural, the moral. the <p ritual, nothing wil] | 
be more cogent than the motion picture. In peace, as in war. it will render | 


the widest possible service. To its tr 
ment medium is added its 


education. 


| To see that these inimitable potentialities are employed to the utmost 
greatest possible number 


| in service to the 
| try’s primary task. 


potency in 


anscendency as 
the fields of 


a universal entertain- | 
information and | 


| 


is New and always the indus- 


Save us heavy advertising, 


| Schenck, 


of the 
| would 


Up meeting Willie. 


;exec, in 


Films’ Post-War Mission | 


i} had done for show biz, etc.. 


Hollywood, Jan, 1. 


Seven men were convicted last 


000 on the testumony principally of 
pudgy Willie Bioff and his confrere, 
labor racketeer George Browne, both 


the respectable spots of executives of 
the International Alliance of The- 
atrical Stage Employees and Motion 
Picture Operators of the United 
States and Canada. 
_ The expose of Bioff. Browne, et al., 
can be attributed to events occurring 
in California during 1939, 

A Grand Jury in Sacramento dur- 
ing the summer of 1939 Was investi- 
gating the alleged labor activities of 


Bioff and the affairs of the IATSE | 


in this state. 

During this investigation someone 
mentioned something about $100,000 
that Bioff had obtained from Joe 
at that time chairman 
the 20th-Fox board of directors. It 
Was quite a mess. The legisla‘ors of 
the state were also a bit nosey about 
the thing: investigators were going 
over the books of IA when suddenly 
a halt was called to everything, for 
divers reasons, as far as folks here 
were concerned, 

‘Daily Variety’ reporied what had 
been occurring in Sacramento and 
here. That did not please Willie 
Bioff. The ‘Daily’ paid no attention 
to him nor his bleats. although he 
sort of let it be known what he 
would do to us. Bioff had too much 
else to do to try and bring us in line 
at that time; he had other prob- 
lems, such as Straightening out the 
matter of ths American Federation 
of Actors, Screen Actors Guild and 
what not. 

Meets Big, Bad Willie 

Then on th night of Labor Day, 
1940, Weeping Willie. feeling satisfied 
that he had all his lines straightened 
out, having made some sort of deal 
the day before which averted a strike 
of the Screen Actors Guild members 
s‘udio, sent word that he 
like to ‘smoke the pipe of 
peace’ with 1s. He thought a good 


place for that would be his ranch, 


| We felt differently and finally wound 


for the first time, 
in the suite of John Gately, an IA 
the Knickerbocker ho‘el. 
Gately and another IA exec were 
present, as was Ralph Roddy, labor 
contact for ‘Daily Variety.’ 

Bioff was most gracious, said IA 
and ‘Daily Variety’ should get along 
as brothers. -We told him we didn't 


know we were doing something that 


show a friendly attitude. 
on talking, nicely too, 


not 
kept 


did 
Bioft 


what a great guy Willie was, what he 
would not be sorry. We told Bioff 


we did not feel an editorial] was in 
order at the time, but that when one 


VARIETY’ AND BIOFF 


By ARTHUR UNGAR 


| 


release schedule | Week in New York of extortion from that. 
the motion picture industry of $1,000, - 


|of whom, up to their indictment, held 


‘Whip them into line. 


00d boy now. 


| 


it would be good for $1,000,090 a year 
to us. We asked how he could do 
‘Easy,’ replied Bioff, ‘you 


know that in five years’ time we will 
own 50‘) of the picture companies, 
They will all bear the name IATSE- 
So and So, from then on,’ That 
didn't work. 

We had had some differences with 
Guilds here. Bioff said he would 
We told him 
we could settle with them ourselves, 
So he wanted to know if we held his 
past against him saying he had 
‘sowed my wild oats,’ and was a 
Our reply was that 
we had his record in the office. but 
were not holding that over his head, 
but that he was b ‘ing judged on his 
Current activities, and would be as 


‘long as he ran his business properly, 


of | that. 


| Started all sorts of stunts to 


wanted was that we write 
| an editorial during that week Saying | 


| 


and we | 


and did not try to tell us what to do, 

Bioff Gets Told of 

Bioff did not desist after 
for more than a month he was 
either around in person or phoning, 
Wanting to know what we were 
foing to do for him. Our answer 
always was. ‘We will be the judge 
of that.” Then he wanted to know 
if we wanted coin. That was the 
finale for we told him, and with his 
own bodyguard alongside of his ear 
we told him off and hopped out, 

That was when Bioff sent word 
around he was going to put us out 
of biz. Our word back was, ‘We'll 
see you in jail before you do.’ And 
Bioff remembered that answer. He 
annoy 
on be- 


But 


us. Had sstrike pulled 
Cause we printed in an ‘open shop.’ 
Had us put on the unfair list of 
labor at that time, sent word to 
advertisers not to advertise with 
us, if they liked smooth labor re- 
lations, ete. 

Yep, we lost advertising. Friends 


were afraid to talk to us. so we sort 
of started to” print a few things 
about editorially. That was 
in early November, 1940. We were 


not at all complimentary to Bioff in 
What we said. We called him every- 
thing we could think of that would 
fit his low calibre. We spoiled a lot 
of his intrigue by printing it before 


he could get it underway. Bioff 
was sure perturbed. He toid every- 
one, ‘Those fuys are through over 
there in Vine Street (that’s our of- 
fice address): TJ kill a couple of 
them, etc.’ 

But we Only continued to print 
What Bioff was doing, not what he 
had done in the past, such as run 
away on a_ pandering rap, stolen 
chickens, etc. True, our advertising 
columns were not many, thanks to 

‘Peg’ Gets After Bioff 

Then we had a pre-Thanksgiving 
treat. A guy named Westbrook 
Pegler hopped into our fight. He 


tore loose that night in the east. tell- 
ing all about Bioff and his pandere 


Citive 


ten without any request on his part, 
whether it would be good or bad. 
Then he had Gately and the other IA 
exec leave the room, 

We knew why 
he wanted it. as we recalled that a 
Federal Grand Jury was interested 
in his income lax affairs, etc. Bioff 
unfolded himself and told us what 
he would do for us. He would see 
to it that the Studios, guilds. etc., 
and that 


then told him we 
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Ine days and how he wac a 


That was a lot of help in our diree- 
lion. We just had a peanut-sized 
circulation compared to that which 
Peg had and _ that helped things 
along. So with the two of usin the 
same direction, Bioff finally wound 
up in the Bridewell in Chicago to 
serve that ‘pandering’ sentence he 
sort of overlooked and bragged 
about. But believe us. he put up a 
stiff fight not to £0 east and used 
every political angle to avoid it. He 
sent a hand-picked labor group to 
Sacramento to tell Governor Culbert 
Olson how good he was and how 
labor needed him. But, we pulied a 
march.on him: we sent. Herb. Sorrel] 
of the Painters Union, an 
enemy of Bioff's, up to tell the 
ernor how bad he was. Sorrell, on 
the way, picked up a couple of his 
labor friends, they got into the g£ov- 
office’ and never left until 
he signed the extradition papers, 
While the labor pals of Bioff were 
Sitting in the Outside office cooling 
their heels without an audience. So 
Bioff Slipped out of the night, onto 
a plane, without the police who had 
come here to take him back, and 
did his Chicago stretch. 


From that time we 
Bioff in Hollywood, for 
got busy, sent both him 
Browne to the clink, and Bioff, 
finding time on his hands, decided to 
make use of it by hollering copper 
on the boys from Chicago who, he 
said, were Partners of his and 
Browne’s in their shakedown racket. 

Those boys heard the sad news 
Friday (31) from Judge John Bright 


arche 


never saw 
Uncle Sam 
and George 


in New* York, as Hollywood got . 


ready to celebrate a Happy New 
Year., One phase of racketeering has 
been eliminated from its environs. 
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DISTRIBUTORS AND EXHIBITORS MAY BE MOVING 
TOWARD MORE SYMPATHETIC UNDERSTANDING 


Films, Radio, Disc Music Vital To 
Morale U.S. Forces Overseas—OWI 


Washington, Jan. 1. + 


Films, radio and recorded music 
are playing a major part in keeping 
up the morale of U. S. servicemen 
stationed in isolated outposts in 
every part of the world, OWI an- 
nounced in a survey last week. 
Uncle Sam bends over backward to 
get the best and get it first for men, 
frequently stationed on tiny islands 
in outlandish places, OWI reports. 

‘They get movies in considerable 
quantity and variety,’ reports OWI, 
‘including the newest smash hits 
that reach many isolated spots be- 
fore they are released in continental 
U. S. The outpost men get radio 
entertainment in abundance, even in 
the African jungles. Recordings of 
favorite radio programs are made 
each week and flown to all parts of 
the world for rebroadcast at the 
same hour, one week later. The 
Army is operating the most exten- 
sive series of radio programs in the 
world. Amateur theatricals, directed 
by experts in civil life, are doing 
their share to chase the blues. 

In the discussion of entertainment, 
OWI elaborated: 

‘Officers of the Special Services | 
Division of the Army and the Wel- 
fare and Recreation Division of the 
Navy agree that motion pictures are 
by far the most popular form of 
entertainment in all the uniformed 
services. So the Army and the Navy 
operating the largest motion 
picture circuits in the world. The 
Navy alone leases about 300 new 
titles a year. The number leased by 
the Army is not announced, but it 
has facilities in various parts of the 
world for making necessary ad- 
ditional prints. Outposts too small 
or too remote from the beaten path 
to get at least two or three new 
films a week are very rare indeed. 

‘How the Army 
operate throughout the 
lustrated by the one in 
Pacific: 

Prints of all films obtained by 
Army (made available without 
by the film industry) are flown from 
San Francisco to Australia and to 
New Caledonia, and are distributed 
to South and Southwest Pacific out- 
posts. usually by plane. Each week 
prints of three differept films are 
flown to Alaska from the West Coast 
in sufficient numbers for all outposts 
throughout the interior of Alaska 
and the Aleutians to get their quota 
picture equipment. 


are 


movie circuits | 
world is il- | 
the South 


the 
cost 


of motion 


Projectors a Problem 


‘The greatest problem for both the 


Army and Navy is not films but 
projectors. Small outposts are so 
numerous that is is sometimes diffi- | 


cuit to obtain enough projector 
go around, even 16 mm. projectors. 
Which are mostly used for small 
groups. 

‘The Army is now operating the | 
most extensive radio system. or 
series of systems, in the world. In ! 
addition to day and night short- 


wave broadcasts from the U. S. and 
BBC in London, American troops | 
in isolated posts can now tune in| g 
on one or more of the scores of | 
scattered all over the world. 

‘In England, the Army owns and | 
vperates, in cooperation with OWT, 
its own network of 55 stations. In 
the Middle East, the Army owns and 
operates stations in Iran, Iraq and 


at Cairo. It has not established its 
own stations in India, but the All- 
India broadcasting network permit 
the Army to put on its own pro- 
grams one hour each day. The 
only broadcasting station in Iceland 
is the Government-owned one at | 
Reykjavik, but it leases four or five | 
hours of time daily to the Army to 
oroadeast its own programs. 


‘The Army also has liberal use 
of a large network of stations in 
South Africa, covering most of the 
outposts in that part of the world, 
and reaching outposts in equatorial 
Africa. Australia likewise permits 


our troops to broadcast their own 
srograms from the 30 stations reach- 
1g Out into the bush. 


6 . 
Fourteen small radius stations are 


Merchant Seamen 
Also Want a Show 


U. S. Merchant Marine is anxious 
to put on a show extolling the vir- 
tues of its own branch of service, 
similar to the current ‘Winged Vic- 
tory,’ ‘This Is the Army,’ ete. It 
is said to have approached Music 


Corp. of America recently relative 
to producing such a venture, but 
MCA turned down the proposition. 

MM'’s idea is said to include the 
use in the show of sailors who have 
experienced action, 


By ROY CHARTIER 


Enemies of tradition, the distribu- 
tors and exhibitors may be moving 
nearer to a more sympathetic under- 
standing of each other’s problems, as 
judged by less reluctance on the part 
of the former to make _ adjust- 
ments and other concessions, but 
trading is still trading in any field 
when it comes to effecting sales, 
and pictures is no exception. In fact, 
it is impossible to compare it with 
another other commodity, since film 
is not a stabilized article and, re- 
gardless of the money invested in the 
product, no one knows what its value 
is going to be to the consumer. 

No matter how much better dis- 
tributor and exhibitor may be faring 
in their relations, there is no justifi- 
able ground for the expectation that 
the sellers will not continue to try 
to get more for their pictures. Nor 
that the exhibitors will not endeavor 


(Continued on page 55) 


New Producing-Distributing Org. 
(Exhib-Owned) on Order of Old FN 
Being Formed; Arthur a Spearhead 


a 


Par Salesman Heads 
Omaha Variety Club 


E. I. Rubin, salesman for Para- 
mount out of the Omaha exchange, 
has been made chief barker of the 
Omaha Variety Club for the coming 
year. He becomes the first film ped- 
dler in that territory to be voted the 
honor. 

His branch manager and boss, J. T. 
McBride, was made first assistant 


chief barker. 


‘What Had ‘Variety’ to Gain?’ 


| tence. 


| the 


| Services 


“Ww being operated by the Army in 


Among the many messages received by ‘Variety’ 
from within the profession since going on the air for 
Philco, one letter buttons-up what most of them have 
either asked outright or implied in one way or an- 
other. 

Because these letters are from those in the profes- 
sion, and because this is the Anniversary Number, 
‘Variety’ takes this means to attempt an answer in the 
hope that it will settle the matter once and for all for 


| those who are interested enough to be puzzled. 


To us the most pertinent paragraph from the letter 
we have in mind reads as follows: 


‘Philco wasn’t on trial that Sunday (Dec. 5th). Hot 
or cold, Philco would hare gone ahead and sold its 
electric appliances. Surely the Blue wasn’t up for sen- 
Bob Hope, Whiteman, Durante, Taylor and the 
rest weren't on trial. Yes, they were on one of the most 
taiked about radio premieres this side of a press agent's 
dream. But when the signal in the engineer’s booth at 
the Ritz theatre flashed that night, the talent on the 
program was going out to do something they’ve been 
doing in mighty fine style for many a year. For those 
60 minutes no one—nothing—was on trial so much as 
a great pillar of inter-trade journalism, 38-year-old 
Variety’. A new kind of Judgment Day had arrived for 
sheet, and an army of well-w ishers continues to 
ask, ‘What had ‘Variety’ to gain?’’ 


Well, the answer to the above question is that ‘Va- 
ricty’ went on the air for two reasons—and only two 
reasons: the added prestige and circulation which 
might be gained from within its own trade, showbusi- 
ness, by a competent performance. The move was 
made with full realization that the program had to be 
good er else, 

and it will 
But 


gamble, 
is on the air. 


is a big 
‘Variety’ 


It was a big gamble. It 
remain so for as long as 


may we also say that ‘Variety’ is not afraid of that 
gamble. 
Circulation? That is, the additional circulation which 


a coast-to-coast program could normaily be anticipated 
to bring. ‘Variety’ doesn't expect this to happen. As 
a matter of fact, we are not particularly interested, 
nor have we ever been, in such added sales amongst 
the public. We have had a certain amount of atten- 
tion from the public for some years, and it’s nice. 
If we get more of it that‘ll be nice, too. But we don't 
expect it. 

And, anyway, when you come right down to it, 
what extra sales? Some people think we are a cinch 
for increased circulation as a result of the radio show. 
Maybe they're right. Others have even gone so far 
as to say that ‘Variety’ will feel an ‘embarrassment 
of circulation.” We think that’s silly. 

‘Variety’ is a paper without pictures or comic strips. 
Besides that, not only are we a trade-paper but we 
are a 25c trade-paper. Which means that if Dick Tracy 
ets caught in a cement.mixer he won't get out of it 


in ‘Variety.’ Or if ‘Variety’ gets caught in that same 
Fracy can‘. save The-only saving 
we can remember is that which we have done for 
ourselves—nor are we talking about money. But, at 
the same time. ‘Variety’. has. done the damnedest 


things for the least damn money than any other 
periodical you can probably think of. Yet, we have 


always been that kind of a paper. Just so long as 
we can keep the sheriff from taking the furniture out 
of the place, pay our taxes, and keep a little in the 
black, it seems that we've always been willing to eall 
that fair enough. 

Regarding any additional prestige to be gained 
within the trade due to the radio hour, may we also 
say that as we go to press on this 38th Anniversary 
Number, four Philco-‘Variety’ ‘Radio Hall of Fame’ 
programs have gone out over the air. The compli- 
mentary wires and letters have been easy and sooth- 
ing to read. The criticism has been welcome and will 
always be so, we trust. Still, we don’t know yet exactly 
just how much new prestige this all adds up to—if 
any. But we do know this—that if some other trade- 
paper were putting on these programs for Philco while 
we had to sit around and do nothing, we would be 


. squirming in our chairs and having a fit. 


Agiother angle which has been mentioned is, ‘How 
can ‘Variety’ engage in showbusiness without losing | 
its journalistic integrity?’ To us that’s an irrelevant 
question and easy to answer. ‘Variety’ neither has to 
compromise its news or reviews because it is now on 
the air. ‘Variety’ isn’t asking performers to appear 
on its program as a benefit. All those playing a Philco- 
‘Variety’ show get paid, and the regular fee they would 
ask. If the budget can’t stand the voltage, the program 
simply has to go without. When everybody gets paid, 
it relieves everybody of any obligation, 

However, one objective ‘Variety’ has set for itself 
is to try and make the program sufficiently attractive 
so that performers will want to play it, perhaps even 
feel they are a part of it, that, in a way, it is their 
show. Maybe it can become the program on the air 
that represents showbusiness. If that comes to pass we 
will strive to meet such a responsibility. Believe us, 
we'll try. There has been just such a vein running 
through the wires and letters received. It scares the 
hell out of us, but we'll try—you can bet on that one. 
A further ‘Variety’ objective, of course, is to please 


+ A new producing- -distributing or- 


ganization, patterned after the old 
First National company, with lead- 
ing theatre operators and circuits in 
control under the same franchise 
system which brought FN into being, 
is in process of formation and, ac- 
cording to plans, will begin func- 
tioning this coming fall. 


The company will be known as 
Exhibitors Distributing Corp. Ap- 
plication for a charter has already 
been filed in Delaware. The presi- 
dent, not indicated in the incorpora- 
tion papers, will be one of the fore- 
most circuit tycoons in this country, 
it is understood, 


Harry C. Arthur, Jr. v. p. and 
general manager of Fanchon & 
Marco, is spearheading the move- 


ment for another FN organization 
and has been active in that direc- 
tion on the q. t. for some time. A 
veteran theatre operator, he is also 
a director of the St. Louis Amuse- 
ment Co. of St. Louis and president 
of the F&M Service Corp., man- 
agement organization for the 60 
FAM theai.es throughout the coun- 
try. Although Arthur is a prime 
mover in the formation of plans for 
exhibitor-enfranchised  distrib- 
uting company, understood that he 
will not take the presidency. 
Laying plans quietly, Arthur and 
associates are said to have already 
set up exhibitor franchise repre- 
sentation in 14 exchange keys, 
representing 55° of the country so 
far as film rental returns and grosses 
are concerned. F&M itself looks to 
| control the franchises of the new 
| distributing organization for the St. 
Louis and Los Angeles territories, 
as well as a third which is in nego- 
tiation. Reported that *Si Fabian, 
who operates a very profitable cir- 
cuit in Brooklyn, Staten Island, New 
Jersey and upstate N. Y., will prob- 
ably take the franchises for the N. Y. 
and Albany sales territories. 
Some Par Pards In It 
Though identity is not indicated, 
understood that among large cire 
cuits interested in backing the fore 
mation of a company like FN as 
in the old days, are several which 


are at present affiliated with major 
producer-distributors. Some of the 
Paramount partners are reported 


among these 

The thought of 
operated distributing 
inated among several sta 


an exhibitor- 
system orig- 
and 


stars ine 


Pico. “And in order pi®asePitiico we first 
provide a show the public will like. That will take 
care of that. 

To think that ‘Variety’ might hedge in its future re- 
views of the performers who appear on the program is 
ridiculous. How long could we fool the people who 
read ‘Variety’? Showbusiness people. ‘No trade-paper 
is smarter than its trade.’ That’s one Sime left us. 
It doesn’t hang on an office wall but it shines kind of 
bright around here. 

So we hope this answers those who have asked 
regarding the program, ‘What had ‘Variety’ to gain?’ 
We also would like to add one thing. It is this: 

‘Variety’ isn’t going to get rich from any radio pro- 
gram with which it may be affiliated. ‘Variety,’ we 
to be in business a long time. There- 
Variety’. starts. thinking of its pro- 
terms of coin and to worry about its |} 
is the day ‘Variety’ will be through on 

Sid. 


trust, is 
the 


going 
fore, day hat 
gram only in 
Crossley-——that 
the air. 


Alaska and the Aleutians. T he South- | 
area has presented spe- 
problems. For some time the | 
American radio programs came 
the Pacific Coast. Special 
Division is now sending 
‘American Expeditionary Stations’ 
to the region in 
numbers. These are special portable | 


vest Pacific 
cial 

only 
from 


dismantled quickly and _ cover 
radius of from 150 to 500 miles. 
shipping io the Southwest | 


began current quarter 


stations. Each station is so small 
trunk and can be carried by hand | jy, 
by two men. It has a radius up to} 
50 miles, 
‘The radio fare for the troops all | 
(Continued on page 50) 


accounting 
-meeting, 
will be 


2 | prior to Nov. 1, 1943, 
In | $15.50 per share and (b) the regular | 
addition to tnese the Army recently | $1.50 dividend per share for 
on 
Pacific small, portable broadcasting | ferred stock of the corporation. 
Floyd B. Odlum, 
and compact it can be packed in a /board of directors of RKO Corp.,| 


stated _, both dividends 


payable Feb. 


holders of record 4 ' close_of_busiaCalifornia’s ‘liquid sunshine’ held 1 
| ness Jan. 20, 1944. 


RKO Pays Up $15.50 Edith Haller-Howiand 
Arrears and Current 


$1.50 Divvys on 6%, pfd. 


RKO Corp. board of directors at) Howland and Edith Haller duetted in 
ever-increasing | meeting last Wednesday (29) took | 
action to declare 
transmitters that can be set up wn | all accumulated dividends accrued | in Broadway musicals, 


Reunited for 20th Pic 


Hollywood, Jan. 1. 
For the first time in 25 years, Olin 


film. When she was a prima donna 
he was a 


payment of (a)| a 
amounting to. dancing comic. 

They're paired in 
the | Soldier’ at 20th-Fox., 
pre- 


Married 


STILL ‘UNUSUAL’ 
Hollywood, Jan. 1. 


It always seems to rain at th: 
wrong time for Metro’s ‘Kismet.’ 
For the fourth time last wee' 


the 6% 
chairman of the 
results of the. 


, 1944, to stock- 


{the wedding procession in the filn. 


| dependent producers in Hollywood 
who approached a number of large 
circuit operators to discuss and urge 
the organization of a company 
which would serve as a sales and 
distributing agency for their pice 
tures, financed, of course, by them- 
selves. The exhibitor leaders who 
were sounded out liked the idea and 
have proceeded from that point. 
Among other things, circuit lead- 
(Continued on page 14) 
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Thirty-cighth JARTETY Anniversary 


Wednesday, January 5, 1944 


Washington, Jan. 

Army is shipping 
phonograph records a month over- 
seas. and is sending another 10,000 
into the camps in this country. Sur- 
vey showed that 87% of the men 
like to sing, and that many of them 
were getting fed up on popular new 
stuff, with 41% calling for more clas- 
sical music. 

This is pointed out in the OWI 
Magazine War Guide which recom- 
mends to publications more articles 
dealing with music and the war, in 
both the armed services and fac- 
tories. A number of pieces on this 
subject are expected to appear in na- 
tional magazines during March and 
April. 

‘The influence of the war upon the 
musical tastes of America and, con- 
versely, the influence of music and 
musicians upon the war,’ comments 
OWI, ‘is a subject of suddenly in- 
creased interest. We are in the big- 
gest upswing in the musical level of 
our country that has ever been 
known, according to the National 
Music Council. 


‘This probably is the result of the 
fact that leaders of the two largest 
numerical groups in the country— 
the armed forces and the war indus- 
tries, totaling about 21,000,000 at 
present writing—have suddenly dis- 
covered the aid that music can be 
in performing daily wartime tasks. 
In the armed forces, music is said 
to be one of the greatest sources of 
tension-release, entertainment and 
all-around morale building. The 
Army tells us that commanding offi- 
cers have sent frantic calls from 
abroad for more music leaders. 


now 


- While troops were stationed in this 


country, they had access to all sorts 
of diversified entertainment; moved 
to a foreign theatre of war, these 
were suddenly removed, 


Music for Self-Entertainment 


‘The use of music for self-enter- 
tainment is one of the best remedies 
for staleness, the soldier’s occupa- 
tional disease. 

‘The output by the Army of things 
musical—instruments, song. sheets, 
music and trained musicians—has 
jumped in the last three months to a 
prodigious amount, due to this new- 
found need. Two Bandsmen Re- 
placement Centers, the first the 
Army ever has had, were authorized 
in July and opened recently. The 
Army Special Service Division also 
has recently begun to issue records 
at the rate of 100,000 a month (10% 
for camps in this country, 90% for 
shipment overseas). These are made 
of a new unbreakable’ material, 
vinalite, and they are sometimes 
sent overseas by bomber. More and 
More of these records are of the 
classical type, the Army tells us, for 
a recent Army survey disclosed that 
of We Men Would Tike “to Hedi 
more classical music. This same 
survey brought out the fact that 87% 
of the men like to sing. The answer 
to the question ‘When?’ brings ‘when 
marching.’ ‘in barracks,’ 
troop trains,’ 
quent replies.’ 

OWI goes on to explain that the 
Navy has a program for training 
unit bands of 20 men for service 
aboard ships, with at least 15 of the 
men serving as a dance unit. ‘One 
group or the other plays while the 
men are eating lunch, or in the even- 
ing, perhaps before the showing of 
a movie. The special dance unit per- 
forms.for ship dances.and also pro- 
vides the music of the dance that is 
held in town. The dance groups rate 
among the best swing bands in the 
country.’ Navy has graduated 44 
bands to date, numbering over 1,000 
musicians, and are gradually replac- 
ing the old-fashioned fleet bands on 
all big ships. 


fan 
alia Vil 


as the three most fre- 


Verdayne, Henry, Jap Prisoners 
Paul Verdayne, Paramount’s man- 


aging director at Singapore, and 
Lieut. Fiovd Henry, formerly man- 
ager for Par in the Philippines, both 


are safe though prisoners of the 
Japanese, according to word received 
an N.Y. 


L.A. to N.Y. 


Lou Bring. 

James Cagney. 
Jeanne Cagney. 
Charles Cantor. 
Jack Darrock. 
Eddie Green. 
Florence Halop. 
Edward McNamara. 


Army Shipping 99,000 Disks Overseas 
Monthly to Hypo Global Front Morale 


ELLA LIKE THIS 


Me, I'm a fella like this: I like 


night, 
For Marie 


Funny thing. When you're 
alone you begin twisting a radio 


and it leads you to that fellow 
over there on Mutual. That Uncle 


radio and it makes you remem-_ | terrific hunk of concrete. 
ber when you both used to laugh 
at Uncle Don...always in the 
afternoon...late afternoon... 
what stuff. 


Then yours reached the age of 
three. And that’s when you both 
stopped laughing at Uncle Don. 
And you both knew why. 

There are, too, the fellows who 
write thoge jingles for Christmas, 
Valentine’s Davy. Any Day, Moth- 
er’s Day. 

To the bestest mother in the world 

You know. You get ’em at the 
stationery store on the corner. A 
nickel. A dime, maybe. 

So it’s Mother's Day and you 
watch her push back the tissue 
paper from her present, pick up 
the enclosed white envelope and 
slide out the card; a card with 
a childish signature down in the 
corner. You atch, and you see 
her head go down and the hand- 
kerchief come up to her eyes. 

Oh, Marie's sentimental. Those 
jingles really get her. You 
wouldn't think those silly things 

.well...anyway, you walk over 


than a headache. Yum-yummy! 
the half-hour program ends, so there 


is in. 
By that time I've a slight edge o 
I'm sitting on what is called, 
hooks. 
But instead of the story continuin 


in 1 


like this: ‘Friends, before Detective 


do you suffer from bile? 
digestive tract?’ 


Have you 
And at this point 
you through your entire insides an 
to humanity. The cure, of course, 


got to spell it backwards. 


with my fingers glued to a glass containing a 
certain type of liquid refreshment, and my ears glued 
to the radio. And the type of enter 
where the crooks have the hero in a hole. 


dial and you run into a lot of I mean a spot. By a spot, I mean a 
things. Some you like, some you | situation. Let me give you an example. 
don’t. So you keep on twisting For instance, 


you take a situation where the hero 
is tied hand and foot. His mouth is gagged so that you 


Don. have the satisfactior of knowing that for a couple of 

Uncle Don? Sure. He's the... minutes at least you're not going to listen to that soft, 
for the youngsters...each day, shoe-polish voice of his. Good so far, huh? But in 
every day...stuff for the tots and | addition to being tied up and gagged, the villains are 
giving the hero a hot-foot, see, only it’s under his seat. 
' le bump into him on the Good again, huh? But wait! Over the hero's head is a 


No pebble, 
but a genuine slab of solid rock. The minute the door 
opens a rope breaks and the rock is gonna fall on the 
hero’s head, inflicting something a little more painful 


Well, sir, there’s only two more minutes to go before | 


drooling away, thinking of the spot this jerk of a hero 
By a spot, I still mean an embarrassing situation. 


voice suddenly interrupts the program with something 
his escape, confounds the villains and brings them to 
justice, just a word in behalf of our 
knocker embarks on a pitch in which he travels with 
come out holding in your mind every ailment known 


is something you're 
to ask for at your neighborhood drugstore, only you've 


By ARTHUR KOBER 


unreasonable? I don’t think so. I'm a gentle soul who 
only wants to hear his murders finished, that’s all. 

It would be a sad world if we all behaved in the 
manner of these radio horrors. 
started to tell you a story about a very lonely soldier 
who is walking along Broadway when he discovers a 
beautiful girl smiling at him. ‘Hello, soldier,’ says 
this delectable dish. ‘You look lonely. Wouldn't you 
like to come to my apartment?’ ‘Why, yes,’ says the 
soldier, picking his words at random. 

Well, sir, he is taken by this lovely be-minked crea- 
ture to a beautiful apartment, and there on the table 
is a tray containing Scotch and rye and various other 
ingredients for a wonderful hangover. The girl, still 
wearing the mink coat, fixes a drink for the soldier, 
and after a while she complains about the room being 
too warm and asks the soldier would he mind if she 
removed her coat. ‘No,’ says the military man. (No 
Garrulous Gus, he!) Well, sir, she doffs the coat, 
and what do you suppose the soldier sees? 


Ah, but before telling you on what the soldier's two 
peepers are fastened, I'm going to embark on a spiel 
in which certain merchandise is peddled. Boy, I'm a 
sucker for a neat hole in the head, and don't I know it! 


to sit at home at 


tainment I like is 
By a hole, 
very embarrassing 


understand me, 


Bronx Braille | 


i am, comfortably Or, suppose I were to tell you one of the funniest 
stories I heard in ever so long. It concerns a certain 
dialectic lady who lives in the Bronx. She was at a 
local delicatessen shop, see, and the proprietor came 
up to her and wanted to know what she would have. 

‘Listen, mister, you got tunk?’ she asked. 

‘Certainly I got tunk. Listen, lady, what kine sturr 
you think is by me? I got tunk, and is here corn biff, 
too, if you like.’ 
makes ‘No,’ 


n and I feel as if 


ny circles, tender 


g, the announcer’s 


Van Alster says she. 


is the tunk fresh?’ 

‘Listen, lady,’ replied the owner, ‘you think I'm 
selling meats should be poison, A question! Certainly 
is the tunk fresh.’ 

‘So listen, misier,’ continued the lady, ‘how you 
selling the tunk? You selling by the pond, the heff- 
pond or you selling by the piece?’ 

‘Dijja ever!’ shrieked the exasperated storekeeper. 
‘\ million avcstions, she’s 2sking the lady. Listen,” 
he said, ‘tell me hommuch tunk you want and I'll tell 
amuch will cost.’ 

‘Weil,’ said the old lady, 
want——’ 


‘I like just plain tunk. So tell me, 


sponsor. Friends, 
trouble with your 
this vocal apple- 


d as a result you 


her eyes twinkling. ‘I 


and kind of pat her on the 


ag 
shoulder. She's crying, but she’s : ript- “Te ising 


| (Editor’s note: Before Mr. Kober finishes the story 


very happy. 
‘And all of a sudden it’s Father's 


asi organize a posse and go stalking this 
Day and this time it’s your turn 


This kind of script-teasing dvivés me nuts. 


killer with the object of ramming the commercial down 


we'd like to say a word. Friends, have you thought 
about an annual subscription to ‘Variety’? ‘Variety’ is 
the Showman’s Bible, the know-all and tell-all of the 
theatrical world. It contains all the news of all show 


I want to 
professional point- 


Fleischer’s New Tag 
Sacramento, Jan. 1. 

Animation, Inc. new 
for Dave Fleischer’s cartoon produc- 
tion company, filed Herb 


it, quick. After which you smile 
your thanks for the present and 
Stall around a few minutes 
until you can slip into your own 
room. There you move over to 
the window, the light’s better, 


is the name 


here by 


and you read that card again. Silverberg, attorney, with Fleischer 
Slowly. Yeah, another jingle all | as president and Walter Colmes as 
right...just a_ silly one...tear V.p. 

it val .-how can they write Company will make a combination 
such... 


of cartoons and live action, similar 
to the recent experiment tried out 
by Colmes in ‘Trocadero.’ 


But please—please don’t look 
under the socks in the bureau. 


TO THE 600 RADIO EDITORS AND COLUMNISTS 
Who Voted 
1. Lowell Thomas—2. Walter Winchell—3. George Putnam 


me the thiyl most popular news reporter in the United States and 
Canada in the 8th annual poll of MOTION PICTURE DAILY, conducted 
on behalf of “Fame.” My Sincere Thanks. 


GEORGE F. PUTNAM 


Master of Ceremonies, THE ARMY HOUR, voted in this 8 Poll. the fore- 
most government war program. 

Fifteen commercial news broadcasts weekly. NBC, 6: 00 p.m, and 11:00 
p.m. EWT. 

Appears in Universal's ‘WE'VE NEVER BEEN LICKED.’ 

Currently heard on FOX MOVIETONE NEWS. 


to open that white envelope. : ae business—screen, stage, radio, etc., etc. Why not send 
You do. and take out the card his own fruity throat. us your check——. ) 

with that same childish signa- Qo I sound petulant, friends? Do you think I’m too See what I mean, bub? 

ture down in the corner. Yes, 

you know what is...boy, 

what a racket...but you read 


Inside Stuff—Pictures 


Frances Robinson and Sid Shelton, who hit Cupid’s ‘Jackpot’ when they 
met two months ago during rehearsals, will tie the knot at the Little 
Church Around the Corner, Jan. 30, with Virginia Field as matron of 
honor...Canada Lee's return to Broadway is only temporary...as soon as 
he winds up his engagement in ‘South Pacific’ he'll be Hollywood-bound 
again, for a feature role in Warners’ revival of ‘The Patent Leather Kid’ 

That 10-year-old waiter at the Piccadilly Arcade this week is Sir Cedric 
and Lady Hardwicke’s youngster, Edward, helping out the British War 
Relief during his school vacation...Morgan Ryah, of Sherman-Marquette, 
Chiefs to the Coast for confabs on the Judy Canova air show...a family 
group, having a — dinner at the Algonquin, went unrecognized by 
| the rest of the diners. ..if the head of the house had been with them, they 
| would have been the cynosure of all eyes—his name was Will Rogers. 


When ‘This Ils the Army’ heads for home, Sgt. Ben Was sher, who 
p.a.d the shaw during its travels, will remain in London. hots 
been transferred to Lt. Col. Jock Lawrence's sta fi. George Zorit cl 


now doubling between ‘Early To Bed’ and the Wedgwood Room at ihe 
Waldorf, is being 0.0.’d as a possible Valentino for an Eddie Small 
film. Noel Coward took time aff from his arduous whirl to visit the 
Edwin Gould Foundation and bring personal messages to all the chil- 
dren from their actor parents in England...the 20-room penthouse at 
247 Park avenue, formerly occupied by Jascha Heifetz, will be the 


new 
headquarters for the Fleur Fenton-Atherton Pettingill ad 


v. agency. 


The 10°% which goes to the George M. Cohan estate and 10% to James 
Cagney, off the top, on the gross of ‘Yankee Doodle Dandy,’ is one of the 
most unusual film percentage deals of the year. It’s probably a record 
for all picture companies, especially a major like Warner Bros.. which 
generally are averse to having any ‘partners.’ It’s different with an outfit 
such as United Artists, but the others balk at naving to open up their 
| books to any participating partners. That's one reason ¥ vhy Metro has said 
(it would pay Irving Beeriin $400,000, even a aif million, for a tilmusical 
jscoreé—wWiien he is through With “This Is une Army” overseas—rather than 
give him his. usual 10% of the gross. ‘wu h is now a standard Berlin deal. 
| Incidentally ‘ the songsmith-showman is currently touring the British prov- 
jinces-and ‘l'm-afraid he’s gettirrg just a little homesick,’~according to his 
wife, Ellin. 

Because exhibitors are confused as to who distributes Office of War 
Information shorts and others produced by various studios, including the 
‘America Speaks’ series, prints of the pictures are geing back to the wrong 


exchanges in the various sales territories, causing a lot of trouble in get- 
ting them properly re-routed and, at the same time, causing delays on 
deliveries to other houses which have booked them. There are so ‘many 
of the Governinent and war shorts that exhibs haven't t the slightest idea 
half the time where they should be returned, or not caring, ship them 
back to the same exchange from which the feature or features came. 


Reason for switch in dates from tomorrow (Jan, 6) to Jan. 11 of ‘Life- 
boat’ (20th), which opens a roadsLow engagement at the Astor, N. Y., was 
due to the scoring and the fear the print would not be in New York in 
time. However it has since arrived. Meantime 20th is also in the throes 
of launching ‘Song of Bernadette’ on Broadway, in two houses, most likely 


(indef, as “Variety’ is going to press earlier this week) at the Globe and 
Rivoli, day-and-date, 


Seven new directors upped to feature status in one year is a record 
claimed by Metro for 1943. Former writers and pilots of shorts, tests and 
dance routines elevated to full directorships were Willis Goldbeck, Jules 


Dassin, Vincente Minelli, Roy Rowland, George Sifiney, Fred Wilcox and 
Fred Zimmerman. 
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Wednesday, January 5, 1944 


Thirty-eighth 


VARIETY 


Anniversary 
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POST-WAR MOTION PICTURE BUSINESS 
LOOKS ANYTHING BUT BEARISH 


‘Big Five’ Sales Execs (Agnew, Connors. 


Depinet. Rodgers. 


Sears) Give 


Viewpoints on Why B. O. Should Remain Steady 


: FAVORABLE FACTORS RANGE FROM NEW SOLDIER 
AUDIENCES TO ECONOMIC OPTIMISM 


ONES REMEMBER 
THE By CAPT. CLAUDE BINYON 


Holiywood, 


Jan, 1. 

This was Irving Berlin's first story conference in Holly- 
wood, and he left the office a subdued, awed, resentful man 
who had been convinced he knew nothing about motion pic- 
tures. Walking down the hall alone, still smarting from 
the shame of ignorance, he wished des- 
perately that he were somebody. Then 
abruptly he stopped, with a sudden re- 
collection that he was somebody. 

Back to the office he marched. But 
everybody had gone: and tomorrow it 
would be silly to raise a stink. 

Taint No Channel No. 5 

We were on location at a fancy win- 
ter resort and Claudette Colbert was 
indulging nightly in her favorite—snails 
redolent with garlic butter. In despera- 
tion her colored masseuse launched an 
all-out counter-offensive by consuming 
a hamburger steak loaded with raw onions. 

As the masseuse worked over her that evening Claudette 
turned watery eyes to her. ‘Dear,’ she asked, ‘isn’t there 
an odor in here?’ 

‘Ma’am,’ said the masseuse, 


Claude 


Binyon 


‘how would we be knowin’?’ 


A Toast 

offer the man a 
Wife’s orders. 
entered the room 
was a foolish silence as 


Doctor's orders. 
And so, after the day’s 
where we were having 
we stood with our 


We must not drink. 
Director's orders. 
work, when he 
cocktails there 
glasses. 

After a few 
know,’ he said, 


chuckled, ‘I 
He walked 


moments of this uneasiness he 
‘John Barrymore must not drink.’ 
to the table, poured a drink and lifted the glass. 
° ‘My health is gone, gentlemen. This is to yours.’ He 
drained the glass and walked from the room with great 
dignity. 
That’s Different 

The beer was plentiful and the warm Mexican day had 
been long, so Fred MacMurray excused himself from the bar 
temporarily. He was*’back soon with a perplexed look, and 
the proprietor of our little haven paused in his glass polish- 
ing. ‘You have trouble, senor?’ 

‘Not exactly,’ said MacMurray. 
in the men’s room.’ 


‘There’s—there’s a lady 


then 


shrugged and 


faw 
metionless fer.a 


his polishing. ‘Oh, 


ecand 


the nro- 


prietor resumed she,’ he 


beamed, ‘ees very good friend.’ 
4 No Dip-In for Carole 
The scene called for Carole Lombard to dive into the icy 


waters of a mountain lake. We sent for a double to make 
the. plunge. 
‘No you don't,” said Lombard. ‘Anybody with my build 
who dives into the stuff will be sick for a week.’ 
’ e So she dove into the stuff herself and was sick for a week. 
Mine Host 
Jack Oakie was mixing the drinks in his home. ‘I knew 


you'd be over,’ he said. ‘I've got your favorite brand.’ 


‘Darned nice of you,’ I said. Oakie looked under the bar, 
then called to the butler. ‘That bottle.” he said. ‘Get it, 
ina minute. “What bottle, Mr. Oakie”’’ 
‘This man’s favorite,” said Oakie. He grinned at me. ‘I 
never. forget a pal.’ 
‘That's great,’ I said. In a moment the butler was back, 
tugging at my sleeve. ‘You know where it is, sir?’ 
‘No, I don’t.’ 
‘That makes three of us.’ said the butler. ‘Better grab 
yourself a martini.’ 
This Day 
During a leave I went back to the duck club where Dec. 7 
had come to some of us. There were new shooters now, 
° older men. who shot their birds without enthusiasm and 


drove back to the city silently. 

Henry Fonda had shot here, and Robert Taylor 
Gable and Frank Morgan. Only Morgan remained. 

We all loved Morgan. Whatever he did was done well and 
Whatever he said was beautifully put. But on that Dec. 7 
he had sat stunned in our cabin as the news spurted through 
q from Honolulu. He was wearing the beard of a southern 
A sentleman for a picture and on any other day it would have 
seemed funny to see this fine figure in the baggy winte 
underwear he wore for hunting. He got to his feet and 
went to the door. Outside the cabin a little group stood by 
an automobile listening to its radio. Morgan watched them 
listlessly thy ‘ough the screen. He saw Clark Gable place an 
arm about his wife as the first casualiies were announced. 
Br renege from the door. ‘This day, he said tonelessly. 

is day, 


and Clark 


this day... . 


By MORT KRUSHEN 


The attention of every responsible motion. picture indus- 
try leader is riveted on post-war prospects and possibilities 
for the film industry. Inevitably bound up with post-war 
planning and discussion are, of course, the more immediate, 
near-term problems likely to develop during 1944. 

Five of the industry’s top-ranking executives, looking into 
the future from the vantage point of decades of experience 
in show business, vary in their approach to 1944 and post-war 
prospects from restrained optimism to uncompromising bull- 
ishness. Cognizant of the likelihood of a period of readjust- 
ment to come, emphasis, however, is placed upon the re- 
siliency of an industry which has become virtually shock- 
proof and upon the reasonable assumption that good product 
will always overcome a multitude of adverse factors. Thus, 
no trace of apprehension is reflected in the views expressed 
last week by Ned E. Depinet, president of RKO Radio Pic- 
tures; William F. Rodgers, v.-p. and general sales manager 
for Metro: Tom Connors, v.-p. in charge of distribution for 
20th Century-Fox: Neil F. Agnew, v.-p. in charge of dis- 
tribution for Paramount; and Grad Sears, v.-p. in charge of 
distribution for United Artists. 

The tantalizing question is whether picture business will 
continue as strong during 1944 as it was during the past two 
years and what the post-war period holds in store, whether 
the conflict ends in 1944 or later. The answer is inevitably 
linked with American and foreign general economic, po- 
litical and military developments as well as with the per- 
centage of high- quali ty pictures which. w a be produced. 


| 


ulure Looks Good 


To be considered in this respect is the ‘national wage and 


salary income for 1943, which has been estimated at over 
$140,000,000,000. Before the war this income was around 
$44,000,000,000. Government statisticians and leading econ- 


omists estimate that a minimum of $100,000,000,000 will be 
saved by Americans during the war period and that there 
will be a tremendous volume of ready cash around when 
the war ends. The national income, from all sources, dur- 
ing 1943, is estimated at around the unparalleled total of 
$190,000,000,000, some $85,.000,000,000 more than in the peak 
year of 1929. 

In Government and banking circles there appears to be a 
fear that there will be too much rather thas too little spend- 
ing if the wartime, anti-inflationary controls are removed 
after the war. 

On the credit side also, will be a huge soldier-block, serv- 
icemen who have become confirmed film patrons (240,000,000 
admissions reported at Army camp theatres during the past 
year), There will be at least 11,000,000 men with World 
War II service records. It is, from all accounts, not the in- 
tention of the Government that these men should return 
empty-handed but that they are to be given bonus or service 
payments which will far exceed any amount granted to 
servicemen following World War. I. The Senate has already 
passed a bill to pay discharged servicemen from $200 to $500 
mustering-out pay. Already, too, Government officials are 
talking of a vast public works program to cost at least $15,- 
000,000,000 a year. Neither is private industry in America 
leaving too much to chance. Plans for conversion from war 
to peacetime industry are proceeding at a much faster pace 
than is generally believed possible. 


Negative ‘actors 


So much for the more favorable aspects. On the “other 
hand. the Government will stop spending some $80,000,000,000 
annually gor war supplies and labor. 

How soon can 11,000,000 servicemen and from 15,000,000 to 
20,000,000 war-plant workers be absorbed into private busi- 
ness and Government public works enterprises? 

How soon will it become necessary to shorien 
produce more pictures in order to meet changed conditions: 
Is a drop in film rentals and ‘or 


runs and 


picture houses grosses ex- 


pected” 
How anickly can cost of theatre operation, 


film aerials be trimmed should any appreciable decline 


distribution and 


Says Neil 


Agnew, v.-p. in 


ih GPrOsses 
Aone | 


for Para- 


Neil F. charge of distribution 
mount. said: ‘I don’t feel particularly bearish on the future 
of the motion picture business, though we must adopt a 
cautious attitude towards developments. There appears to 
be an increasing response to grown-up pictures, those with 
real dramatic worth. Our audience has grown up. That's 
something to think of in planning post-war production, More 
of the finer. serious drama is likely to appear on the screen. 
There isn't any question that pictures. on the whole, have 


been getting better and this should help a great deal in over- 
coming any business letdown. That such an improvement 
in production should have been made in recent seasons is 
all the more remarkable in view of ceilings on sets, restric- 
tions on use of celluloid, the talent pinch and other wartime 
limitations. Shorter runs for pictures may come if condi- 


tions do not continue as favorable as at present. - In this 
event, the history of our business shows, also, that grosse: 
decline somewhat in the downtown houses while neighbor- 


hoods pick up. 

‘There is. as vet. no sign 
be reduced. Costs ol 
as quickly or in the 
decline But 


that high cost of production can 
operation cannot always be trimmed 
same relative proportion as business 


event of a dip in volume it appears 


Lush Boxoffice Lures 
Angels to Show Biz 


By ABEL GREEN 


Wartime prosperity has brought about 
phenomena in show business in 1943-44, 
tinue as long as they're so hungry for amusements. 

The lush box office has turned everybody's eve to show 
business for investment. It’s gotien so that almost nothing 
flops. The answer is that there are concurrent or have been 
for months on Broadway (speaking of legit) certain shows 


some unusual 
and will so con- 


which, in normal times, would find no audiences. That's due 
to the nouveau richg wartime spender whose sense of dis- 
crimination isn’t so exacting. Having money for the first 


time they're spending it, frequently on a meretricious basis, 
lured by subnormal standards. 

The film business has seen manifestations of this via pies 
tures which, normally, would be lucky with a $600,000 gross; 
this year they take in thrice as much, literally. 

Result has been an influx of ready capital for any and all 
forms of investment. From the dubiows strata of slot- 
machine and reformed bootlegging syndicates have come ihe 
wherewithal for a string of niteries, pubs and bistros. Any 
saloon seemingly does business nowadays and the more you 
cut the liquor and up the price, the more they scem to come 
and the greater the profit. 


It’s gotten to be a novelty around Sardi’s or Shor’s or 21 
to meet somebody who hasn't a piece of this or that hit 


legit show. The more moneyed film tycoons have ample in- 


vestment pools available, either from Boston, Los Angeles 
or Wall Street bankers, and, as often, from moneyed theatre- 


owners and the like 
have been rolling in 

This free spending, 
radio budgets. 
mitments for 


who, coing business on a cash 
the swag. 
as a wartime exigency, also has hypoed 
Likewise it has hypoed the advertisers’ com- 
the press, whether daily, weekly or monthly. 
As one showman put it, ‘This is the one time when we 
can all afford to do what we may have dreamed about in 
our wildest dreams. If you want to book a $20.000 to $40,900 
dream show in some deluxe picture theatre, or anywhere, 
go ahead and do it. Who'll stop you? Only the boxoffice, 
und that’s only going to be curbed by wartime spending, 
True, I can't figure now more than two or three months 
ahead, because if the war ends—and let’s hope it does as 
I'm talking to you—that’s going to change everything, at 
least for the time being. Not that I don’t believe amusements 
will not continue to flourish for a long time to come, even in 
the period of readjustment.’ 


basis, 


more feasible for.theatre ope rating costs to be reduc ed more 


quickly than production costs 


Says Ton Connors 

Tom Connors, v.-p. in charge of distribution for 20th-Fox, 
in his appraisal of things to come stated: ‘I don’t think well 
have the same conditions time as after the last war 
The end is not likely to come as abruptly. War in the 
Pacific likely to continue after the German phase of 
the conflict ends. As a result there will be a chance to taper 
off war activities gradually while private industry will have 
more time to adjust itself for peacetime activity. American 
industry is preparing for reconversion to peacetime pursuits 


this 


looks 


now. Plans are being set faster than we believed possible. 
It won't all be peaches and cresm. We may have a tempo- 
rary readjustment period. We may lose that boom at- 
tendance. Business may taper off in the de luxe theatres, 
with the likelihood that grosses will be more evenly spread 
out as..the.lower-sealed neighharhnonod theatre: benefit. trom 


But the demand foi 
likely to continue 
pictures the public will want to 


increased attendance terrific entertain- 


ment, on the whole, appeat 


‘There will be so many 


see—a public composed of both servicemen and civilian 
‘Chances also are that there will be another s} iftine of 
“pjoptiation, Cating Vor’a Ge 
Camp towns will likely be deflated and also town here war 
plants cannot be converted to peacetime industrie But 
those situations where there were no war plants may stage 
a comeback. Back of everything, too, will be a tremendous 


reservoir of spending power—money saved during the war— 
much of which will be reflected at the box office. 


Says Ned Depinet | 
Ned E. Depinet. president of RKO Radio Pictures. said: 
‘IT am bullish on the future of picture business after the 
war. I don’t see any, reason why there shouldn't be a period 
of prosperity. I believe that motion pictures made a lot of 
good, solid patrons in the boys in service, because their 
principal entertainment has been motion pictures. 
‘The world market will expand still further. Were mak- 


ing plans to move along as fast as the various markets open 
up. It seems to me that, because our boys in service are 
all over the world, there will be more international interest 
in American pictures than ever before. 

‘People abroad got to know us through the boys in the 
srmed forces and there's friendship for and more curiosity 


(Continued on page 13) 
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Thirty-eighth JPARTETY Anniversary 


Wednesday, January 5, 1944 


Believed to have had its genesis 
in the introduction of jitterbug music 
and nurtured to full bloom in war- 
time conditions, the problem of ju- 
venile delinquency and unbridled 
vandalism, rowdiness, lack of respect 


for law or property, together with a} 


seeming fanatical desire to destroy, 
is one which the theatres are grap- 
pling to control, but it’s doubted by 
theatre operators that it can be ef- 
fectively curbed until after the peace 
is won. 

It is doubted that the present in- 
corrigibility of teen-age youngsters 
will prevail after the war, the gen- 


eral impression being that aside from | ; | 
, now a patient at Ashford ors 


the jitterbugging, which has loosened 
the res.rictions of former gencra- 
tions. a war psychosis has developed 


that inculeates in youngsters of to- | 
day a total lack of restraint and*re- | 
spect for anyone, including parents. | 

The thought exists in many man- | 
agerial and theatre operating circles | 


that much of the juve delinquency 
plaguing the country is greatly due 


to the parental] neglect of modern | 


times. less church influence than for- 


merly existed, and drinking at too, 


| 
| 


early an age. 

The theory is also put forth that 
kids today are not only more free to 
roam, but have more money with 
which to play. Particularly since 
the war began, they are able to pat- 
ronize theatres oftener (regardless 
of price, it seems) as result of odd 
jobs they do after school, or because 
of the abnormal salaries being 
brought in by parents. In connec- 


tion with paternal or maternal ne- | 


glect, kids are being unleashed be- 


cause both papa &nd mamma are 
busy in war plants, -r otherwise, and 
have no time to guide their off- 


spring. 

Theatre managers are frank in ad- 
mitting ihat they do not know how 
to combat the problem. Cuffing bad 
kids around seems to do no good and 
not favored, since it merely fans the 
fires they are fighting. In N. Y., 
where larger downtown houses prin- 
cipally have suffered everything on 
the calendar except time-bombing, 
the owners or managers have also 
been reluc ant to make arrests, but 
recently they were asked to do so 
when anyone was caught in an act 
of vandalism or appearing suspi- 
cious. At the same time, N. Y. City 
officials have indicated that they are 
suspicious concerning various fires 
that have been star.ed. In many 
other parts of the country the origin 
of fires is believed to be teen-age 
vandals. 

In addition to campaigns being 
mapped by Boy Scouts and other or- 
ganizations designed to promote ju- 


venile clean living and good conduct, 
plus action by civie groups seeking 


Peace Will Solve Mounting 
Vandalism Problem for Theatres} | 


By ROY CHARTIER 


| dress these days it’s very difficult 


that the way youngsters look and | 


to tell whether they are under age 
or not. Now and then a manager is 
astonished to find that he has pulled 
someone off the line who looks like 
14 and proves to be 18—perhaps, 
even working in a war plant and is 
at the theatre on his day off or be- 
tween shifts. 


8lst WEEK! 
KEN MURRAY’S 


Convalescing from Wounds 
Corp. Max C. McCoy, former head a 
shipper for Paramount at Omaha ex- | “BLACKOUTS OF 1944 
change, wounded on the Italian front El Capitan Theatre, Hollywood, Cal. 
and decorated with Purple Heart, 


“T cannot remember ever having 
enjoyed a show more.” 


White Sulphur Springs. CARY GRANT. 


‘Lunchtime Follies’ Bright Chapter 
In Show Biz War Effort History 


By GEORGE ROSEN 


When the story of the contribution of show business toward the over-all 
| war effort is finally written, that chapter dealing with the duration-run of 
| the ‘Lunchtime Follies’—the theatre for the production-line—will be one 
of the highlights, 


| Ij will tell a story of hardy bands of unsung troupers barnstorming under 
| every conceivable condition; giving shows at top-steam and at hours no 
; actor ever remembers, for it might be at noon, at 4 p.m. and 8 p.m., and 
| just as frequently at four in the morning. It'll tell a story of a valiant 
| group of performers who, bent on a single mission of boosting morale on 
| the assembly line to step up war production, have plowed through snow- 
drifts to play to the ‘man in the balcony’ at 6 a.m., when the man in 
| question was a riveter and the balcony a shipyard crane. 

| And the chapter will carry an important historical footnote that it was 
| the ‘Lunchtime Follies’ that inspired and gave birth to the probable post- 
| war circuit of belt-line stage shows, designed a refresher for the 
| Similarly, it will point with pride to the fact that it 


as 
| worker in industry. 
| helped to stimulate, by all the familiar laws of showmanship, the desire 
| for live entertainment throughout the nation. 

| With two ‘strawhat! seasons behind it and currently in its second winter, 
| the American Theatre Wing's ‘Follies’ has settled down to its epoch-making 
run. It’s a healthy symptom that the war “plants and shipyards, which 
represent its ‘road, are now booking return engagements at regular in- 
tervals. Thus, even as in the good old barnstorming days of ‘Next Week— 
East_Lynne,’ the sign for the next engagement goes up while a ‘Follies’ 
company is playing the date. 

The story of the ‘Lunchtime Follies’ lies in the ‘staff’—in the people who 
gave what could not be bought. The names of hundreds of best known 
personalities in the theatre are in the files of the little office at the top 
of New York’s Lyceum theatre, who will take on assignments—to write, 
to direct, to produce lyrics, to set them to music. And, with the advent of 
the American Theatre Wing Music War Committee, mobilizing all of Tin 
Pan Alley’s considerable talents, an entire new set of creative resources has 
been brought in. 

The story, too, lies in the busman’s holiday of professional people, giv- 
ing their professional best for free, as in all Wing activities. Moss Hart 
and George Heller are the co-chairmen; Aline MacMahon the secretary; 
Kermit Bloomgarden is general manager; Richard Maney and Jim Proctor 
were the publicity co-chairmen until the latter recently went to sea with 
the merchant marine. And the committee is made up of Bert Lytell, 
Gilbert Miller, Harold Rome, Kurt Weill, Sam Jaffe, Al Tamarin and 
Victor Samrock. What this means—in terms of a show—is that the gal- 
lery gods, who hang from the girders and cranes swinging lunchboxes 
; and pop bottles +e the -tnes-and-sften sing th 


to*encourage better parental control, | to shows put together by the same people responsible for the Broadway 
the picture industry is trying to lend | hits. 


through 
youth as 
mothers. 


its hand 
wayward 
and 


fruitful or not remain to be seen, 
but disheartening is the report from 
Philadelphia a few weeks ago that 
bad kid elements 
there rocked with laughter and ap- 
plauded sequences in a short in 
which youngsters defy parental au- 
thority. A theatre manager in that 
city points to these films as giving 
them (‘the juve delinquents) a pic- 
turized set of ins.ructions as to what 
Yo do and ‘in the smailer towns 
where the problem is not acute as 


yet,’ to quote him, ‘it would be open | 


sésame for the rag cutters. They 


learn how from our own screens.’ 


TReatre crashing by the juves_is.! 
of the problem being | 


only a pari 
widely experienced. , Kids, many of 
whom have been caught armed with 


knives, icepicks an other imple-| Jack Albertson, the Clawson Triplets, Ann Francine, Will Geer, Sam Jaffe 
And Zero Mostel, who developed 


ments of destruction for use in cut- 
ting up seats, etc., also are frequently 
nabbed tossing cigarets into vents or 
into cut-up seat cushions, stealing 
anything that isn’t tacked down, mu- 


tilating signs and other advertising sible include Fredric March, Vivienne Segal, Kenneth Spencer, Arlene 


matter. In some instances, they have 
even ganged up on managers just 
for the fun of giving him a beating. 


axes and with these have stood off 
managers trying to evict them from 
the premises. 


quent or a prospect for truancy offi- 
cers, theatre managers on the whole 
are trying to keep them from get- 
ting into shows, but it’s pointed out 


films beamed to 
well as fathers 
Whe-her or not the 
efforts of the film industry will prove 


in an audience 


Present pattern of the ‘Follies’ is a cycle of dates to take care of all the 
shifts of a working plant. Thus, to accommodate all the men and women 
at the Curtiss-Wright Propeller plants at Caldwell and Clifton, N. J., the 
performers barnstorm back and forth for the better part of a week to 
catch all the shifts. And because of the success of the idea with labor- 
management groups in the factories, the cycle is now part of a regular 
season, because it has been found that the workers need this type of boost 
at fairly regular intervals. Most of this winter’s bookings fall into this 
kind of pattern, except for the ‘added attraction’ shows specially provided 
for holidays and ship launchings. The shows last anywhere from a few 
minutes to a half hour, and it’s not unsual for a troupe to give a per- 
formance, say, from 2:45 p.m. to 3:15 p.m., and then go on again from 
; 3:30 to 4 p.m., so that the incoming and outgoing shifts can be caught. 


and singers (invariably they're toppers) aecept nothing. 
again and again. Afraid to go asleep between shows for fear they'll give 
a ‘dead’. peifoimance, the players enter a°-three-day tournament of 
rummy. 


Name ‘Shock Troupers’ | 


Yet never has there been more faithful service—from both producing 
staff and pJayers. Benay Venuta, Arlene Francis, Pat Ryan, Joey Faye and 
are among the regular ‘shock troupers.’ 


'a unit which could be played in a few minutes or a half hour, was inter- 


rupted by his own service in the Army only to come back briefly to do 
Other 


two more performances with his own material and score two hits. 
important players who have been on hand whenever and wherever pos- 


Whalen, Shirley Booth, Helen Tamiris (Porterhouse Lucy), J. C. Flippen, 
Rosetta LeNoire, Betty Garrett and Bud Hulick. 
| Among the writers and composers, 


_ Some other contributor names picked at random: Billy Rose, Maxwell 
| Anderson, Edgar Bergen, Stephen Vincent Benet, Eddie Davis, Lillian 


| Hellman, Norman Rostin, Philip Stevenson, Hy Zaret (before he went 
Because a kid is either a delin-| into the army). Langston Hughes, Norman Corwin, George S. Kaufman. 


| And most of these have contributed, not once, but many times. 


| The ‘assembly line’ on these tailor-made shows works something like this: 
, Laura Perelman works in and out of the office all of the time. She'll go 
'down to a plant, study its needs. 


Playing to All Shifts 


The regular players accept minimum salaries and the guest comedians | 
And they go on | 


Harold Rome, Kurt Weill, Laura 
There are cases where the young) Perelman, Nate Hiken and Moss Hart have been on the job constantly. 
hoodlums have even grabbed fire | Indicative of the rarge of material—both serious and humorous—these are 


The ‘Follies’ management will confer | from 600 to 10,000. 


NOT REIC 
BUT CAN 


HENBACH, 
BOUNCE! 


By TERRY TURNER 


‘So you want to be an explcitation 
man, my boy? Hmmm, that’s fine. 
But may I ask you why and how you 
came about this great unnatural de- 
sire?’ 

‘Well, I can’t get no job no place 
else and my father says if my dumb 
brudder Joe can sell fillums, what's 
the matter wid me?’ 

‘A noble deduction and you must 
be thrilled with the prospects.’ 

‘Me, I. don’t know from nothing. 
How much does it pay?’ 

‘To start, you mean?’ 

‘Startin,’ finishing, cares? 

‘How many cocoanuts, I'm askin’.’ 

‘Well, don't you think you should 
know what you are required to do 
first...before we discuss...as you 
said.. .lettuce?’ 

‘By me cocoanuts or lettuce. Per- 
sonally 
how many?’ 


‘Splendid, splendid! Well, first of 
all, you know what exploitation 
means”’ 


‘Who cares, I ain't gonna be at it 


too long, until Joe gets a better job, | 


producing or something.’ 


‘Well, maybe you'd better let me 
explain, because sooner or later you | 


will run into an auditor, who al- 

ways wants to know not ory how 

you manage to live but why?’ 
‘Who's him?’ 


‘Him?’ 

‘Yeah, this audience guy. Whats | 
he do?’ 

‘Well, lets not start off with un- 


pleasant , subjects. 
cuss where it would be best to send 


you?’ 

‘Me, I like New York.’ 

‘Yes, but New York is a little 
large for a new man. Lets see, 


where have you been”’ 
‘I just came from Gilhooley’s.’ 
‘No, you misunderstand! What 
cities have you visited.’ 
‘No, I ain’t never been 
cept New York.’ 
‘‘Hmmm. suppose 
make contacts.’ 
‘Lissen, I couldn't sell nothing.’ 
‘No, I don’t mean that. I mean 
meet newspaper and radio people.’ 
‘Oh, them jerks. I seen a lot of 
them at Gilhooley’s every 
Geez they can lush.’ 
‘Well that’s not exactly what I mean, 
but let’s get on. I feel that I'm doing 


no place 


you could 


4 Mister Gilhooley a terrible injustice 


by keeping you here. 
tell you your duties.’ 
‘Oh, that all right, Gillhooley’s ‘ll 


Please let me 


wait. So what do I do? 
Get a Hotel 
‘That’s better.” Well, first when 


you get there, you hole up in the 
fastest hotel or joint in. the town. 
Then you call the branch manager 
the next day. Not too early. About 
noon. That gives him three hours to 
“answer his mail and gives you that 
extra time to get a clear head.’ 

‘Yeah, that’s right. I feel low 
the morning.’ 

‘Then you ask him what theatre his 
picture is playing at, just sort of a 
guide for you and when you're feel- 
ing in good shape, amble over there.’ 

‘Yeah, I know. Believe it or not, 
I seen a couple of movies and while 
they hurt my eyes I liked them.’ 

‘Really, you don’t know how euch 
that helps. Well, anyway, you meye 
yourself at home by calling the 
cashier dearie or sweetheart.’ 

‘And then you say. Say, where is 


in 


| the jerk that runs this dump. You 
see with that attitude everyone will 
know you just don’t care a darn} 


and you'll scare the wits out of the 
manager.’ 
‘Yeah, I getcha. Be sort of breezy.’ 
‘Thats il. Don't wait for 
swer, but brush the 


an an- 
doorman. 


He don’t mean anything anyhow and 


bust right in the managers office 
If he’s busy talking with soméone, 
don’t pay any attention to that. 
Smack him on tne back and say, 
‘Well, chum, I'm here to save you.’ 
You know something like a com- 
mando.’ 

‘I know. Leave him think I know 
what I'm talking about.’ 

‘Yeah, that’s it and when he asks 


I don’t care which, except} 


Suppose we dis- | 


night. | 


who the dickens is you and where 
is you from, leave him have that 
good old cheer. ‘I'm from New York, 
| pal, where the brains is from. The 
home office kid who comes to help 
you out.’ 

‘Gee, will he like that?’ 

He'll Love It 

‘He'll love it, kid!’ He'll love it, 
Of course, he might be kind of tense 
and quiet like for a minute, but don't 
give him no time to think. Take his 
chair, throw your feet on the desk 
and start telling him the story of 
your life.’ 

‘Well, I ain't got much life, cept 
the time Gilhooley give me the arm, 
which left me with a sore jaw and 
him with a tab.’ 


‘Make it up. Tell some dirt about 
| Hollywood actresses, That always 
goes good. Just say anything, but 
always say you heard it and nobody 
will ask you where you heard it. 
|Then tell him you're just passing 
through to meet a big shot who 
wants you in his company, but you 
want a contract.’ 

‘I've told you I can't sell nuthin. 
I con't want no contract business.’ 

‘No, yeu don't get me. They want 
you.’ 

‘Who wants me?’ 

; ‘What's the difference. 
At big dough. Tell him 
only getting chicken feed.’ 
| ‘Say what about it. How much 
am I getting. You know them cocoa- 
nuts and lettuce?’ 

|- ‘Well, lets say we'll allow you $7 
day and...” 

‘Gec. fellow, I got.a do better 
than that to live. That's only 14 
| Scotches.’ 

‘Well, we will take 
but to get back to the manager. 
Stick with him for three or four 
hours. .Don’t let him do no talking. 
He just loves to listen, but then 
some are weaker than others and if 
he looks like he’s gonna faint invite 
him out for a drink.’ 

‘Who pays for that?’ 

‘We do, but don't let that worry 
you. If you get him before he gets 
you, than he’s liable to ask some- 
thing about your picture.’ 

‘Yeah, then what'll I do.’ 

Hearing from Headquarters 

‘Why, then you tell him how you 
{heard from Headquarters that he is 
/ the best manager on the circuit and 
I you are going to leave him do it all, 
| just the way he wants to do it, pro- 
| vidin’.’ 

‘Providin’ what?’ 
| ‘Providin’ he sends you all the 
j tear sheets, marked, over to the 
| hotel where you is entertaining a 
| couple of newspaper pals of yours,’ 
| ‘What newspapers, What pals?’ 
| ‘Look, Anybody. Brown, Smith 
; and Jones, names you'll use on your 
|expense account in place of Babe, 
Lil and Toots.’ 


Anybody. 
you are 


care of that, 


| ‘Oh. I catch on. Then like Joe 
says, this is a gag.’ 
| ‘Sure, didn’t you know that?’ 


| ‘Well, to tell you the truth, Mac, 
when I took a gander as you I fig- 
| ured something like that. No hard 
feelings, but Joe figured this was the 
| way to break into the fillum racket, 
and now I honestly feels I'm got 
the qualifications to fitten in with 
' your outfit.’ 


‘Indeed you have. You have 
everything that anyone thinks an 
exploitation man must have. Iron 


guts vacuum .head, very—tlittle back- 
ground and a guy that Gilhooley 
might call 
| ‘Gee, Mac. you don't know Gil- 
| hooley. He’s got names no mother 
could bear. 

‘Take your pick.’ 

‘Well I’m glad we had this meetin’ 
Mac. Like Joc said, I’m gonna be 
one of your best men. Well, so long. 
' By the way, where do I go?’ 
| ‘Need I tell you?’ 
_ ‘Now listen, Mac, quit your kiddin’. 
Don't look at me like that. I'll go, 
but leave me open the door first. 
Gillhooley done that to me onct.’ 

(Sound of fast-running and @ 
slamming door). 


with the labor-management group at the plant. They get signals straight 


on what is wanted. A gag-man or 


the plant to get the local color and gauge audience temper. 


writer will sometimes go straight to 
(Nate Hiken, 


Fred Alleg’s gag writer, does this frequently.) 
Result: a show which not only entertains but makes the appropriate 
local cracks at tardiness, carelessness, absenteeism—curing these ills by 


‘kidding’ it, an ancient method of th 


e theatre. 


The ‘Follies’ is called for by all kinds of plants—and all sizes. Com- 


panies, including chorus, vary from eight to 12 players. 


Audiences range 


By now they have played to nearly half a million. 
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THIS CHANGING WORLD 


Administrative Changes at 20th-Fox, RKO and UA Over a Year Ago Paid 


Olf Big Dividends in 1943 


SUCCESS 


| Frustrated Opera 


By JAMES (GIACOMO NASO) DURANTE 
Sono Durante, tenore del grazia, tenore robusto, tenore... 
What? Dis here is for ‘Variety?’ O. K. We'll start again. 
‘Variety's’ got a 38th annivoisary comin’ up, I got an annt- 
A sad.one. The one that marks the 32nd year 
that I have not sung opera. You are 
surprised? Why, I was once one of the 
greatest opera singers the woild ever 
seen or hoid. Leave me tell you the 
story. 

The records say I was born in New 
York in 1893. They list my perfessional 
de-butt as 1927. This is a base canary. 
In 1910, when I was 17, I had a glorious 
tenor voice. Me high notes was like a 
cannon shot, me mezza voce...ah, that 
mezza voce! And my pianissimo! I sung 
so pianissimo you couldn't even hear 
me! 

I went to Italy to study with Fernando 
De Lucia, teacher of Caruso and John McCormack. 

De Lucia said to me. ‘Giacomo,’ he said, ‘A verce like yours 
I've never hoid. It’s positively distressin’.’ 


voisary too. 


James Durante 


‘Thank you,’ I says. 

‘It overwhelms me wit’ revulsion,’ he says. And what could 
I do bot blush modestly and again say “T’ank you.’ 

‘IT have trained many a singer in my day. he told me, ‘but 
I've never hoid one wit’ such phenomenal ability to sing off 
pitch.’ 

De Lucia’s woids was not to be sneezed at especially wit’ 
a schnozzla like mine. 

I debutted at the Teatro Verdi in Milan, in ‘Pagliacci.’ Utter 
silence greeted my foist aria. Then a mutterin’ ran t’rough 
the house. I knew they was stunned. 

Then I sung the high B natural in ‘A venti tre ora.’ Wit’ 
one mad scream, the audien¢e was on its feet, headin’ for 
the stage. Chairs, cushions, anythin’ they could get their 
yands on was tossed at my feet, In the frenzy, some even hit 
me. I knew they wanted my autograph, and so I ducked out 
the rear exit. [da been a dope to stand there and leave ‘em 
see I couldn't wriie a X. 

The Milan papers said the next day that my singin’ stopped 
the opera completely. Even my rivals had to admit that even 
if I didn’t stop it, I slowed it up an awful lot. 

From Milan I went to England, where I was engaged to 
sing ‘Aida’ at Covent Garden. It was there, with the help of 
a noivous and clumsy spear-carvier, that I established a 
woild’s record for hittin’ the highest note in the histry of 
opera. 

Caruso was in the audience, and came backstage to con- 
gratulate me. 

‘Durante, mio caro,’ he said, ‘How do you do it?’ 

! carefully explained to him the secrets of the Durante 
method of verce control and production. When I finished, 
Caruso asted me: 

‘An’ now. Giacoma,’ he said, ‘there’s one more thing I want 
to know. Why do you do it?’ 

1 even offered to teach him my verce method, but he toined 
me down with thanks. He said one tenor like me in the woild 
was enough. I understood and said no more. He was the 
éreat Caruso, but [ was Durante 

It was at the Metropolitan Opera in New York that the 
blow fell Toscanini, who had hoid of my great trumps in 
Europe, was afraid to toin me loose all at once, in a starrin’ 
role. European audiences went mad when they hoid me sing, 
and Toscanini didn’t want that to happen here. 

I agreed wit’ Toscanini, and so I started out in a small 
part, so’s I could grow on the public. The role he chose was 
Ruiz in ‘Trovatore. I deliver the note to the main tenor. 
Manrico, then I stand by. My manly physique would attract 
enough attention the first night, Toscanini said. 

All went wel! till the thoid act. As 
he aid he was havin’ trouble wit’ his high C 
hetp him. 


Caruso went onstage 
I decided to 
When the time come, I was right behind him. I 
pushed him aside and sang the C for him. 

The audience got up and wept. They shouted and screamed, 
The opera could not go on until I left the stage. Wotta ex- 
perience! 

But even in my triump, there was tradegy. I wasn't 
warmed up, because I didn’t expect to sing that night. The 
terrific strain of the C was too mugh for me. A blood vessel 
boist inside me nose. Me schnozzla swelled and stayed that 
way. Later, when I tried to sing. I found out the resnonan: 
Was gone. The swellin’ in my nose killed me verce. 

Rather than rob the public of my incomparable actin’, | 
went back on the stage. after tryin’ for 15 years to regain me 
verce. For 30 years, I have suffered in silence. My greatest 
and dearest dream ended when me schnozzola went on the 
blink that unhappy night in 1911. 

But lately, maybe, you've noticed the improvement in my 
radio program. I been callin’ to Garry Moore and Roy Bargy, 
beggin’ for them high notes. It’s not a vain, empty ting. 
Durante ain't just livin’ in the past. I tink me verce is comin’ 
back. 

Soon, I hope, I'll startle and amaze the woild again. Maybe 
you will hear again the powerful, lustious, penetratin’ tones 
of the great Durante. in the comeback of the century. No, 
fven more than that...the comevack of the decade. Listen 
in and see. 


By MORI KRUSHEN 


Three of the great American motion picture companies— 
two so regarded by virtue of their huge capital structure and 
theatre holdings, and the other because of its long-estab- 
lished trade name—this year began to reap enormous benefits 
from administrative changes made well over a year ago, as 
well as from generally booming business conditions. Al- 
though most of the realignments of top executives which 
thoroughly shook 20th Cenutry-Fox. RKO and United Artists 
took place over a year ago, the effects are now being fully 
felt. No equally significant changes took place during this 
period in other major companies—Paramount, Metro, 
Warners, Columbia. Universal. 

Perhaps the most far-reaching administrative nipups oc- 
curred within RKO, beginning with the resignation of George 
J. Schaefer. N. Peter Rathvon, the only active president of a 
motion picture company without a business back- 
ground, took the helm. An unobtrusive, expert financial offi- 
cer of RKO and Atlas Corp., Rathvon had long been-regarded 
as the likeliest candidate for the top spot at RKO. Repre- 
senting Floyd B. Odlum, a fellow alumnus of the University 
of Colorado, it was Rathvon who originally made the recom- 
mendation to Odlum which led Atlas Corp. into the film busi- 
ness in general and RKO in particular. 


show 


Rathvon inherited a precarious structure. Aside from the 
distribution department under the steady guidance of Ned 
FE. Depinet, there appeared to be no sturdy executive setup. 
Charles W. Koerner. then newly-appointed studio head, had 
yet to prove what turned out to be marked ability in the 
production field. RKO product was previously deticient in 
quality and studio losses constituted a continuing, serious 
drain on company resources. It became necessary at one time 
to pledge theatre properties to secure additional banking aid 
to maintain operations. This speculative move was under- 
taken at a time when RKO prospects. to say the least, were 
uncertain. It required courage and foresight. For the 
theatres were the salvation and continue the bulwark of 
RKO. 


Theatre and Other Shifts 


Once key men in distribution and production were satisfac- 

torily established, Edward Li Alperson was appointed general 
manager of RKO Theatres. An energetic operator with a 
first-hand, practical working knowledge of virtually every 
territory in the country, Alperson was at one time in charge 
of Warner theatre operations and later general sales man- 
ager for WB Pictures, Under his direction RKO operations 
were spurred into new high ground, the normally profitable 
circuit doubling and trebling profits. Towards the latter part 
of 1943. in recognition of the unparalleled strides made by 
the chain under his supervision, Alperson was given complete 
authority over theatre operations. Malcolm Kingsberg, who 
formerly also concerned himself with theatre operations, was 
elected v.p. and first financial officer of the parent company 
in recognition of his value in the financial phases of opera- 
tion. Leon Goldberg. RKO Corp. treasurer, like Kingsberg 
a Harvard Business School graduate and tormer Wall 
Streeter. became studio manager under Koerner. while Sid 
Rosell, former RKO studio manager, was appointed execu- 
tive producer. 

Floyd B. Odlum. emerging as the dominant factor in RKO 
through control of over 50% of both common and preferred 
stocks. became chairman of the board of directors, replacing 
Richard C. Patterson. Jr.. who was assigned to tie newly 
created post of vice-chairman. And, for the first time in its 
turbulent history, RKO Radio Pictures went into the black 
during 1943. RKO Corp.. the parent company. came up from 
behind the eight ball and rolled up a net likely exceeding 
$8.000,000 when the final computed up to Dec 
31, 1945. 

Earlier this year, when it was already evident that RKO 
had turned the corner, Rathvon turned to the heads of the 
RKO subsids who had helped make the improvement possib!e 
and said: ‘I am Mr. Lucky.’ (Mr. Lucky’ is an RKO picture 
starring Cary Grant). 


io “Ae ‘ 
figures are 


Though no single picture can be regarded as responsible 
for the RKO upswing, it should be noted that the phenomenal 
suecess of an independent production. Edward A. Golden's 
Children’ marked the turning point in RKO fortunes. 


‘Hitler's 


This film. with a studio production cost of under $200,000, 
according to studio execs, is nuw estimated: ikely to gross 
over $3.250.000 world wide. 
Skouras. Connors, Et Al. | 
Major production and distribution policy revisions have 
also marked operations at 20th-Fax nee the advent of 
Spvros Skouras as president of the company with Tom Con- 
no! as vice-president in charge of world wide distribution. 
Connors, intensively trained in the ways of Leo the Lion, 
has apparently cast 20th-Fox distribution policies much in 
the same mold as the company by whom he was sired. 


Together with Spyros Skouras. tremendously successful head 
of the National Theatre circuit before he moved across the 
home office hall to become 20th-Fox prexy. new vigor was 
fused into 20th-Fox. 

Supported and encouraged showman Joseph 
M. Schenck. 20th executive production head, and Darryl F 
Zanuck, v.p. in charge of production, who returned earlier 
this year from Army service to take up his former dtuies at 
the studio, 20th-Fox moved ahead into the ranks of the very 
topmost major companies. But not until some vast changes 
had been made 


by vcteran 


Peak Production Costs 


From a studio budget of some $18,000,000 annually prior 
to 1940. this executive quartet increased negative budgets to 
$25,000,000 for 1941, $29.000,000 in 1942 and finally approxi- 


mately $40,000,000 in 1943, the highest in the company’s history 


STORIES OF UNPRECEDENTED STATURE 


John Public Now 


By IRVING BRECHER 


Now that ‘Variety’ is on the national networks, as the 
motivating force behind the Philco radio show, it is a cinch 
that more and more people are going to read the paper. 
There is no telling what will happen to speaking habits of 
the nation if ‘Variety’ becomes standard reading matter in 
the average home.. We this: 

{Scene: A typical American home. Aun eight-year-old boy 
enters and tosses his school books on the couch.,. 
who has been reading ‘Variety, looks up. | 

Mother: Hello, Junior. 

Junior: Hiya, Mom. 

Mother: How did you make out in the geography exam? 

Junior: Boffo. Junior Gottlieb rated solid click in test 
engagement. 

Mother: What gross did you collar? 

Junior: Ninety-five per cent of normal. 
this schoolhouse. 

Mother: That's wham when you figure it rained on your 
opening. 


His mother, 


Top figure for 


Junior: And tough opposish; a history exam right across 
the hall. 
Mother: Test run smoothly? 


Junior: Sans hitch. Mr. Dirndl m.ec.'d Opened with short 
patter on geography, then left stage and traipsed up and 
down aisies to see that audience had no cuffo notes. Swank 
turnout thet filled de‘uxer classroam hung on Dirndl’s 
every word as he segued from patier to laugh-packed busi- 
ness of handing out blank exam papers. Then followed sock 
routine, Dirndl, as quizmaster, popping questions at audi- 
ence, by now a pushover. Gags flew thick and fast when 
Dirndl locked horns with Junior Goitlieb, last minute addi- 
tion to the class. (Reviewed under New Pupils) 
who was a sensash in his mest appearance—two 
straight years at Elmira Reform School—clicked bic. Nerve 
ousness at very opening caused juve to fluff answer to: 
‘Hoboken, New Jersey, is in what stete?’ His ad lib retort: 
‘Mr. Dirndl, who gives a goldarn?’ brought 
and also brought down heavy ruler across his knuckles. 
From then on, however, Gottlieb was a breeze. Quickly 
tossed off capital of U. S. and topped this by correctly nam- 
ing the two hemispheres. This stopped cold and 
Gottlieb bowed off with audience begging for more. ‘Geog- 
raphy Exam’ looks like it can stzy forever in P. S. 46. By 
shaving nut all around. i.c., watering the smaller 
erasers, writing on both sides of paper, school can ring 
up hefty profit. Add to this brief running : 
allowing plenty turnover, and it leokg lilze 
of Education, which an 
moolah.’ 

Yes, boys, 


Bottlieb, 


down house, 


show 


time of exam, 
cinch for Board 
eled ‘G.E. to reap a mountain of 


‘Variety’ is the spice of life. 
and possibly the 


production. 


At the same time however. 


largest amount spent by any studio for 
domestic rentils also climbed 
to new peaks, with 20th-Fox receipts averaging close to 
$1.000.090 weekly domestic during 1943. Combined with re- 
turns of some 325,000.000 from. the market, total 
receipts from distribution were near the $75.000,000 maik 
at the close of 1943 

The decision to embark on a program of costlier product 
was predicated, to a alesman Tom 
Connors’ analysis ‘of 20th-Fox 
had previously budgeted for around six ‘A’ picture 18 bor- 
derline ‘A’ pictures and 24 ‘B’ pictures. Connors held that 
borderline product could not sell for ‘A’ prices and that. in 
order to build sales volume, it would be necessery to elimi- 
nate all ‘B’ budget films. He held that the market would 
support and exhibitors would pay for ‘A’ picture 
the supply of such product. from all sources, was necessarily 
limited by talent, financial and technical availability. 


foreign 


substantial extent. on 


rapidly changing condition 


because 


Sears. Leserman and UA | 
United Artists. next to RKO, experienced the most violent 
uphcavals in top execiitive personne! as well as policy within 
the past tworseasor tleie the trade’s Danior fe Ps this; 
Grad Sears and Carl Leserman. mode a complete trans- 
formation, aided and abetted by E ard ( Raftery. UA 
and Arthur W. Kelly. charve of foreigu distri- 
bution and finance 
UA, once. regarded 2s..the. Tiffany of picture business, 
underwent a major surgical operation at f emerged unscathed 
as a sort of Woolwort! -Tiffany combo 
Sears and Leserman. whom he brought with him. sect as 
their primary objective the acquisition of sufficient product 


to provide year-round activity for their worldwide sales 
crews. Towards the close of the year UA had some 18 pro- 
ducers, including both active and non-active. During the 
course of the year UA rolled up record profits. Always 
strongly entrenched in the foreign markets. this was the 
first year that domestic operations. previous!y in the red 
or showing only nominal profits, rang up huge returns on 
distribution in the U.S. and Canada. Estimates were that 
total rentals, domestic and foreign, would reach close to 
$30,000,000 for the 12-month period, an unprecedented sim 
for UA. Thus, while the corporate structure of United 
Artists creaked and groaned owing to disturbances and dife 
ferences among its owne the distribution organe- 
ization forged ahead 

Other major companics. already strongly entrenched from 
previous seasons and reflecting no pressing need for impore 
tant executive changes, continued or stepped up their profite 
able operations. 
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PRODUCT OUTLOOK FOR 1944 


Release Schedules Pretty Much a Banknite Situation Nowadays—Releases 
Shift From Day to Day 


By ROY CHARTIER 
Scanning release sehedules from 
@ay to day, rather than from month 
to ‘month as in former years, thea.re 
operators and film buyers are today 


being thrown into constant confusion | 


because of doubt as to what will be 
mace available 30 days hence, let 
alone 60 days. Furthermore, be- 
cause of the switches being made by 
distributors, they are now being 
forced to keep a weekly record, with 
changes, of the dates on which pic- 
tures will be freed by the various 
companies for general consumption. 
As a result, never before in history 
have pictures been booked so close 
to release. 

Whereas in former years the dis- 
fributors would set national avail- 
ability as much as three months in 
advance, and live up to the dates 
scheduled, now the buyers are fortu- 
nate te be able to find out what will 
go on release a week or two hence. 
In fact, it has become necessary in 
many cases to check back regularly 
to confirm whether a date that has 
been set will stand, the distribs hav- 
ing developed the habit of suddenly 
pulling designated pictures off the 
schedule and holding them back for 
months, meantime shoving others in 
for release. 

The lack of release dates 
reached the point where less than a 
week ago certain companies could 
not even tell a buyer—or a trade- 
paper reporter—what they would set 
up for national availability during 
the month of January. With few ex- 
ceptions, February releases and daies 
are something that’s out of this 
world because the distributors aren't 
thinking that far ahead. AT 
~ Product Looks Strong 


Outlook on product, however, is 
highly optimistic since the producers 
are gradually veering away from low 
budget film, turning their attention 
more and more to screen entertain- 
ment of a costlier grade, and, in 
consequence, are furnishing pictures 
which possess greater staying powers 
at the boxoffice. During 1943 the 
number of releases dwindled sharply 
and, it’s anticipated, the new year 
will see even fewer pictures on the 
marke’. But if the high quality of 
the recent past is maintained, no 
shortage will be faced in the opinion 
of most buyers. 


Top pictures on release in Decem- | 


ber were comparatively few in num- 
ber but, it’s pointed out, the gaps are 
filled through the practice of dis- 
tribu.ors to pre-release more film 
than in former seasons, plus the fact 
that nowadays playing time bottle- 
necks and extended engagements 
carry many pictures over from prior 
“"months. Regardiess of current 
tional releases, this takes care of 
hundreds of theatres which have, 
after a manner of speaking, bee 
the waiting list. As one of the more 
astute film salesmen said last week, 


when even he didn't know what his | 
company would send on national re- 


lease the next few weeks. ‘We 
don't even need release dates any- 


more.’ 
Alphabetically Scanned 


shapes up as of the present, among 
the various distributing companies, 
listed in alphabetical order but tak- 
ing note only of top pictures on the 


Columbia. For the month of Jan- | 
uary the lone possibility is ‘None|} 


Shall Escape’ but not definite, while 
as indefinite at the moment is ‘Cover 
Girl. though it may come through 
for February. 

Metro. January will see the na- 
tional release of ‘Thousands Cheer,’ 
‘Cross of Lorraine’ and ‘Lost Angel,’ 
while in February this company is 
making ‘Madame Curie,’ ‘Cry Havoc’ 
and ‘Rationing’ available. This sched- 
ule was set up only last week and, 
just to show how things are changed, 
‘Guy Named Joe,’ which had been 
figured for February, was taken off 
completely and ‘Curie,’ a probability 
for April, was moved up. 

Monogram. A question mark 
stands for both January and Febru- 
ary, but sales information is that 
“Ground Crew’ and ‘Ladies, Let’s 
Dance’ may be set for release in 
January, both being high-budgeters. 
There is no indication as to what 
may come along in February. 

Paramount, The _ produceér-dis- 
tributor with the biggest backlog of 
all will have two on which availa- 


has 


The fourth annual ‘March of 
Dimes’ drive in the motion picture 
industry takes place Jan. 24-30. At 
the moment of this writing, the re- 
sponse exhibitors enrolling 
their theatres to make audience-col- 


bility the 
; exchanges in January, ‘Riding High 
jand ‘No Time for Love.’ So far, only 
ione of the costlier stripe will be re- 
|leased in February, ‘Miracle of 
Morgan's Creek.’ 

' RKO. Singleton topper for Janu- 
| ary from this distrib will be ‘Higher 
land Higher,’ while for February the 
‘tentative national release item will 
be ‘Tender Comrade.’ 


Republic. Boxoffice toppers from 
this outfit for January will be ‘Fight- 
ing Seabees’ and ‘The Monster’s 
Castle,’ on both of which a !ot of 
money was spent. In February, in- 
definite at the moment, the possibili- 


boy and the Senorita.’ 


Twentieth-Fox. ‘The Lodger’ is 
the lone release so far for January, 
while February is in the great be- 
yond, but ‘Jane Eyre’ and ‘Song of 
Bernadette’ are likelies. 

Universal. For January ‘Gung-Ho’ 
and ‘Ali Baba and the 40 Thieves’ 
are on the schedule but February is 
still a queStion. Possibilities for the 
latter month are ‘Ladies Courageous’ 
and ‘This Is the Life.’ ‘ 

United Artists. There’s more on 
the January-February schedule from 
this distrib than from any other. 
They are ‘Jack London, ‘Woman of 
the Town’ and ‘Three Russian Girls’ 
(January); and ‘Knickerbocker Holi- 
day, ‘It Happened Tomorrow’ and 
‘Bridge of San Luis Rey’ (February). 


Warner’ Bros. All any buyer 
{Knows concerning forthcoming re- 
|leases from this company is that 


\there will be two pictures on the 
| national availability list for January, 
|‘Destination Tokyo’ and _ ‘Desert 
|Song.’ Nothing has been set for 
February and doubtful as to what 
will come through that month 
| possibilities, very vague at the 
|moment, are ‘In Our Time,’ ‘Passage 
|to Marseilles’ and ‘Mark Twain.’ In 
'view of the Warner sales policy to 
sell only two pictures a month like- 


| lihood is that not all three of these} 


‘will come along in February. 


Jack Barry, Ex-Minoco, 


| Jack Barry last week resigned as 
| president of, Minoco Productions to 
| become president of Eagle Produc- 
tions, organization planning to pro- 
}duce both regular and_ television 
| films in the east. 


Barry 


organized Minoco Produc- 
; tions in 1941, producing 450 musical 


lshorts during the past thréé” years. 


| Minoco is comed from Mills Nov- | 
n on|€lty Co., the Chicago jukebox and | 


|jukepix outfit. 


notices will go out from the? 


ties are ‘Man From Frisco’ and ‘Cow- 


but | 


Forms Own Eagle Prods. 


Expect Warners 


i 


With the company expected to 
| show close to $2 per common share 
earnings in the fiscal year ended 


last August, financial circles heard 
reports of possible divi- 
dend on Warner Bros.’ common stock 
|early in 1944. Redemption of the 


preferred shares last fall cleared 
;the decks for such action but ac- 
tual date of declaration may be de- 
|ferred until Warners’ accumulate 
j;additional cash reserves. Warner 
| common shares reflected talk of such 
|divvy in final trading session of N.Y, 
Stock Exchange last week. 

| If a common divvy is declared 
/it will be the first on the present 
|shares, although the old non-par 
/common stockholders received a dis- 
| tribution of $1.8712 in 1929 and $2 
lin 1930. Wall Street is looking for 
a divvy of 25c, when it is declared, 
on present $5 common stock. 


SPG RANKS BURNING 


The rank and file of the Screen 
Publicists Guild, N. Y., 
over lack of action in connection 
with arbitration of the union's wage 


}and classification dispute with the} mons. my cous- 
| distributor homeoffices, with fire- in, who reads 
|done at an early date. 

| Step in this direction will be the | et nee tan 
|selection of an arbitrator by the! right now to 
| American Arbitration Assn. if the explain in de- 
two sides, distribs and SPG, do not tail the proced- 
| select one without further delay. Russel Crouse ure by which 
|The distribs chose Major L. E. two authors 
Thompson, RKO executive in charge} collaborate on a play. 

| of labor matters, to represent them This request undoubtedly arises | 


| in arbitration proceedings, while the 
SPG picked Aaron Schneider, or- 
ganizational director of the Book & 
Magazine Union, who also is a mem- 
ber of the labor panel of the N. Y. 
War Labor Board. 

| While the AAA supplied both 
| Thompson and Schneider with lists 
of available arbitrators, they have 
not been able to agree on one to 
make up a committee of three. 


Nov. Average Pay Down 
Hollywood, Jan. 1. 


average stood at $59.47. 


| 


| 


Seiter is currently directing “Four. 


WILLIAM A. SEITER 


William A. Seiter has directed one of the best comedies of the year 
in his recent “A Lady Takes a Chance” for RKO. His previous release 
was “Destroyer” for Columbia. 


Jills ina Jeep” for 20th Century-Fox. 


-Divvy on Common 


OVER ALLEGED STALL 


is seething 


The average weekly paycheck for 
' studio workers in November was off | 
from the previous month at $70.57. | 

For the same month last year the} that 


in previous years. Cooperation has 
become almost automatic. The in- 
dustry has taken this charity to its 
heart! 

When the National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis appealed to the 
motion picture industry in 1941 to 
assist in raising funds, the response 
was prompt but far from national. 
Theatres opposed audience-collec- 
tions, fearing patrons’ ill-will. In the 
1941 campaign, the collections were 
made only in the lobbies, except in 
a few instances. The total collected 
was $435,000. 

In 1942, President Roosevelt, spon- 
sor of the fight against infantile 
paralysis, again asked the industry 
to help, and Nicholas M. Schenck 
was national motion picture chair- 
man. This time the industry organ- 


lections is greater than it ever was 


Industry Takes ‘March of Dimes’ | 
Charity to Its Heart: 4th Drive | 


| ized itself more thoroughly, audience. 
‘collections were the rule instead of 
| the exception, and the total raised 
was $1,403,000! In 1943, despite the 
'war, more theatres enrolled, collec- 
tions were made more thoroughly, 
and the results were amazing— 
$2,116,000! 

| And now, the slogan is 
44!’ 

Is the home-front war against ‘The 

Crippler’ becoming an_ industry- 
| adopted charity? These drives were 
|/not planned as annual events. No 
one in the industry, so far as any 
expressed views, has ever contem- 
plated making the battle to save 
| crippled children an ‘official’ perma- 
nent industry-sponsorship. Each year 
the urgent appeal for help is made 
and the industry responds. There 
has been no non-war effort to com- 
pare with it, except the old NVA and 
| Will Rogers Memorial fund-raising. 

It would probably be the first in- 
stance where a great national indus- 
trial group took under its wing a 
charity of this kind. 


‘More in 


I have been asked by ‘Variety,’ 
the Little Mothers’ Club, the Lady 
Mend! Post of the American Legion, 
the Morris Plan Bank (which has 
the largest col- 
lection of my 
autographs) 
and Mrs. Mary 
Louise Sim- 


from the fact that I have been col- 
laborating for with 
Lindsay. We are known as the poor 
man’s Beaumont and Fletcher. 
have collaborated on three 


years 


comedies and two plays. We have 
also collaborated on a number of 
motion pictures, which shall be 


nameless, and which almost left us 
the same way. 

You are, of course, familiar with 
the usual method of play collabora- 
tion. When interviewed, 
tors always say: 

‘Well, one of us sits at the type- 


collabora- 


; writer and ‘the other paces.’ 
When...Mr. Lindsay and I first 
| started to work together we tried 
system. It did not work. We 
never were able to decide which 


which one should 
was that, when I started pacing, I 
|found myself bumping into Mr. 
Lindsay or vice versa, and this led 
to contusions and abrasions. 

When we reversed the procedure 
it was just as bad, if not worse. I 
would decide to be the one who sat 


pace. The result 


decision. This meant-that I 
be sitting on Mr. 
vice versa. Not 
rise ta some 
;} but it was very uncomfortable. 

It was at this point we in- 
vented the system which I am now 
revealing for the 


would 


only did 
nretty ugly 


this give 


rumors, 


(nat 


first 


time. I am 
revealing it free of charge but, of 
course, if any reader wishes to use 


it and does so successfully we would 
not be averse to accepting in re- 
turn some small memento such as a 
pound of good creamery butter. 


| The Trance System | 


Our system is known as the trance 
system and is really quite simple. 


day—say next Thursday at 2 p. m. 
I select that time because I happen 
to have a dentist's appointment then 
and would be very glad to have an 
excuse to get out of it. 

So next Thursday at 2 o'clock we 
meet. We greet each other as usual 
and then quietly go into a trance. 
From this time on our spirit con- 
trols have charge of the whole situa- 
tion. We come: out of the trance 
three or four houi's later and there 
on the table is a completed script. 

I guess we just happen to be pretty 


Howard | 


We | 
musical | 


one should sit at the typewriter and 


at the typewriter, only to find that, 
Mr. Lindsay had reached the same | 


Lindsay's lap or | 


We meet at a given time on a given | 


Inside Stuff On How Not 
To Collaborate ona Play 


By RUSSEL CROUSE 


fortunate in our spirit controls. In 
this respect Mr. Lindsay is a little 
more fortunate than I am. 

My control is an Indian Princess, 
a tormer Patchogue, Long _ Island, 
girl. Her father was a member of 
the tribe which sold Manhattan to 


the Dutch for $24 and a _ boitle 
| of whisky. She claims they were 
| &ypped. As a result of brooding 
, over this she has become slightly 
; morose and has refused to learn 
English. 


This handicaps her somewhat for 
playwriting so far as we are con- 
cerned. The only English word she 
| knows is ‘Ugh.’ It is a word that 
isn’t quite as handy today as it used 
to be. She keeps tossing jt in, how- 
) ever, whenever it is her turn, and in 
the script of ‘Life With Father’ we 
had to cut out 1,876 ‘Ughs.’ 


‘Shakespeare's Stand-In 


Mr, Lindsay's collaborator, how- 
ever, IS a very interesting fellow. 
His name is Neville W. Mudge and 
he was, when alive, a bartender at 
the Mermaid Tavern in London. 

He claims that he wrote all of 
Shakespeare's plays and I must say 
| he tells a very convincing story. He 
| says that the playwrights in those 
days were good ground and lofty 
lushes and they used to hang around 
his joint running up pretty good 
tabs. 

One night, according to Mudge, 
Shakespeare came in just before 
closing time and said he was pretty 
sunk because Brock Pemberton, or 
somebody, has just turned down his 
| latest play. Mudge gave him a mug 
of ale to cry but Shakespeare 
said he didn’t like to drink alone. 
Just to keep him company Mudge 
| took a slug of whisky with him. 
| One drink led to another. Mudge 
was really officially off duty by 
} this time, it now being past closing 
time, so he drank drink for drink 
with Shakespeare just to cheer 
him up. 

The next thing Mudge knew it was 
morning and he was lying behind 
the and old man Mermaid. the 
| boss, was shaking him and asking 
him what kind of a did he 
think he ran. Mudge came to and 
hurried over to the empty 
barrel where he kept ali 
scripts—he has been writing plays 
for years as a pastime—and found 
that all of his plays had been stolen 
| Besides, he says, $4.75 was missing 
from the cash register. 

Mudge got 30 days in clink, really 
taking the rap for Shakespeare, he 
says. And by the time he got out 
‘Hamlet’ was a big hit, under the 
name of Shakespeare. What burns 
Mudge up is that he had to pay a 
broker $16.50 to see his own play. 

That's Mudge’s story. not 
Saying it’s true. All I can say is 
that we've found Mudge pretty trust- 


n+ 


bar 


joint 


ale 


Ol 


worthy and he’s turned out some 
very good jobs for us, including 


‘Life With Father.’ 
And that's how to write a play in 
collaboration. You can see how 


| simple it is. 


|a marshmallow coconut cake. 


Next week in this same 
column I will tell you how to bake 
Don't 
miss this series. 
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Wednesday, January 5, 1944 


Thirty-eighth JARTETY 


Anniversary 
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FILM BUSINESS LOST BATTLE FOR TALENT 
BUT WON EASY VICTORY THE 


Boxoffice 


Moon Over M onte Carlo 


George Jessel Talks of Happier Days, 
Before He Went for Wall St. 


By GEORGE JESSEL 


In a happier day, before the time my confrere, Eddie 
Cantor, insisted that I take his tips on the stock market, I 
made many trips to Europe and would often spend a month 
at Monte Carlo. And the nights in June are kinder to the 


Riviera, I think, than to any other 
place. 
I finished my dinner, took a_ last 


sip of brandy, lit a cigar and left the 
restaurant at Juan-les-Pins to walk to 
the Casino at Monte Carlo. The sky 
1ad more stars than Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer. And the winding road hung 
like a topaz necklace on the hills. 

The gambling casino was, as usual, 


: full, the people particularly at the 
= roulette wheels. To those of you who 
2 & have never played roulette, it is a most 


simple game. A ball is sent spinning 
around a cup-like wheel, in which 
Should you guess what number the 
Hardly anybody ever 


George Jessel 


there are 36 numbers. 
ball will fall into, you get 35 to one. 
guesses it, but the idea is so cute. 

I stopped at one table and watched, and was particularly 
interested in one of the players who was very superstitious. 
You know the kind. Every time he loses a bet, he finds 


something to blame it on. For example, this one said: 
‘How can I win when that man over there has a button 
missing on his coat?’. And the next time he would lose 
he would say: ‘I should never play on Thursdays—it’s 


always bad luck.’ 

This superstitious one had been wagering that the ball 
would fall into No. 23, and had been playing it for two or 
three hours with no success and his funds were getting 
low. Suddenly he spied to his left a beautiful woman with 
golden hair which fell in curl ringlets softly to her 
shoulders. Her beauty caused the gambler to smile at her 
and she smiled at him in return, and then the ball fell 
into No, 23 and they both smiled at each other. Then the 
ball jumped out to some other number and the gambler 
glared at the lady of the golden curls. and in no uncertain 
manner told her to please go away—that her blonde hair 
was bad luck to him. 


| One More Bet 

The lovely lady, dismayed by the gambler’s uncavalier- 
like attitude, hastily left the table. The gambler made one 
more bet and he was broke. You can always tell when a 
player goes broke at the roulette wheel. He waits for the 
wheel to spin once more and whatever number wins he 
always says, ‘I knew it! If I would have had money, that’s 
the number I would have bet on.’ And he left the table. 
He stopped for a moment at the great doors of the Casino, 
halted by the sound of a sob. Then he saw the lady of the 
golden curls, and the sob, aided by the soft night in June 
—and the nights in June are better to the Riviera than to 
any other place. He made his way to the lady and spoke 
to her. 

‘A thousand pardons, Madam.’ he said. ‘for the way Il 
spoke to you inside. I know I acted like a cad, but please 
forgive me. I have gone broke and I felt that it was your 
golden curls that brought me the bad luck. Please forgive 
me. 


‘I do, said the lady, ‘and I understand. I was married 
once to a gambler who, too, believed in the idiosyncracies 
of superstition.’ 

Cne 


word led to another and they walked along the 
beach, alone but for the stars, and the following morning 
they were having breakfast and they were happy. The 
night had heen kind, and nights in June are_ kinder to the 


Riviera than to any other place. Then came time for 
800d-by. Said the gambler: ‘This has been wondertui, and 
now [ must leave you.’ 


_ can’t let you go 

Know you are 
help you.’ 

‘Not a chance,’ said the gambler. ‘Even though I love 
you I couldn't borrow from you. I could never win with 
the money. Those golden curls would bring me bad luck.’ 

Not any more,’ said the lady. ‘Let me prove it to you. 
nak this 100 franc note—and one thing more . . From 
ree head of lovely golden curls she plucked one silken 
: ir, and with a soft, feminine touch wound it tightly 
round the 100 franc note. ‘Take this,’ she said, ‘and go 
out and gamble.’ 

Ps he did. And he won—2,000 francs. The following 
Fo, the same procedure occurred. Again did she pull 
wind er silken hair from her head of golden curls and 
be it around the money, and he won again, and again 

‘¢ again. Then they were married. 

PE ig my friends, I wish this were the end of the story, 

» alas, it isn’t. I saw them both a year later walking 


ae a dark street near the Left Bank in Paris. He didn’t 


like this,’ said the lady of the curls. 
without funds. I have plenty—let me 


head 


ve a sou in his pocket and she didn’t have a hair on her 


This was the year of big upsets in the motion picture in- 
dustry. Hollywood finally lost its long battle for 
but won an easy victory at the boxoffice. 
made big money. Big pictures made more money than ever 
before. Pictures with slightly second-rate stars and many 
pictures without any siars at all wound up with $2,000,000 
and more in rentals. Hollywood lost most of its established 
male stars but found many new stars, including a dog 
(Lassie), a horse (Flicka), and a monocle (Charles Coburn). 
Business continued to boom: the industry was saved by its 
own genius for improvisation and fat war plant pay envelopes. 

But the loss of the top male stars continued to be mourned. 
In all, picture business gave up some 29,000 men to the 
armed forces. Only a handful of these were important box- 
office names but those few stars represen_ed hundreds of 
millions of potential ticket sales. It had taken years and 
millions to build those stars. It was no easy task to offset 
such a loss. The entire star sysiem was endangered. -Pic- 
ture business was rocked by the greatest upheaval] in its 
history. 


talent 
Little pictures 


Confronted with these critical developments, film producers 
for the most part adopted a calm, unruffled at!itude. Some, 
mcre cynical than others, took the view that as long as 
there is Balzac, biography and some 40.000 to 50,000 new 
short siories a year there’s nothing to fear. 


Not all were 
content to rest on this thesis, however, no matter how 
palatable the premise. Balzac and biography helped pic- 


ture business immensely in the past two lean talent seasons. 
But picture toppers relied even more upon reorganization 
of production policies. To offset the loss of stars, major 
cOmpanies set out to pay higher prices for plays and books 
and studio scripters in order to provide better material for 
the players remaining. A race to tie up name bands also 
started at Metro and 20th-Fox. Then, older picture players 
were dug out of their obscurity for a new lease on screen 
life. And, at the same time, the biggest talent hunt in his- 
tory was launched to bring new faces to the screen. Samuel 
Goldwyn summed up this phase of the talent situation when 
he,said: ‘God makes stars. It’s up to the producers to find 
them.’ 

Showmen, with their unique gift for improvization, suc- 
ceeded by these methods not only in maintaining the high 
production of standards of the past but actually gave pic- 
tures a lift which will serve the industry well after the war 
is over. They set a new high standard in production. Lack- 
ing insurance value of established s:ars, top pictures were 
given unlimited budgets at some studios so as to ensure 4ll 
other values—setting, lighting, camera work and detailed 
scripting. The per-picture cost at companies such as War- 
ners, 20th-Fox and Paramount wen: up to $1,000.000 or more. 
Seven films at the Par and 20th studios represented negative 
cost of $21,000,000. 

The process of building both stars and pictures also under- 
went changes. It became necessary to speed up star-building 
and to concentrate on spot exploitation for top attractions. 
All in all, production costs pyramided despite and because of 
the absence of the stars. And the increased cost was due only 
in part to the slow-down at the studios resulting from lack 
of sufficient capable manpower. 

Mainly, 
the screen. 


increased cos.s represented increased values on 
With the market strong enough to support the 


higher priced negatives, such ventures continued to yield 
highly satisfactory returns until the very close of’ 1943. 
Earnings records were being broken virtually month by 
month. One of the major companies alone had six pictures 


with a combined total gross of $15,000,000 to $16,000,000 in 
the bag. 


Important Independents 


Apparently attracted by the big profits awaiting enter- 
prising producers, a larger number of independent producers 
than ever became active during the past year, regardless of 
the star shortage. Among those operating or starting opera- 
tions this season were David O. Selznick, William Goetz-Leo 
Spitz, Jack Skirball, Jules Levey, Edward A. Golden, James 
and Bill Cagney, Edward Small, Charles Rogers, Hunt 
Stromberg, Arnold Pressburger, Sig Schlager-Harry Joe 
Brown, Gregor Rabinowitch, Samuel Bronston, Sol Lesser 
and many others. 

Independent producers figured, at first, that it would be 
simpie to corral top money stars because of the salary ceiling 
in effect during the eariy part of the year Pian 
offer stars percentage deals and par.icipating interests in 
pictures, spread out over a longer period, so as to ease the 
shock of the tax: bite durins the war years. But the salary 
ceiling was thrown out by Congress early in 1943 and inde- 
pendent produeers, like the major studios. had to make the 
best of whatever material was available. As with the 
majors, the dearth of talent did not prevent the independents 
from cleaning up. 


Imposing Array in Service | 


were ts 


There was no gainsaying the effectiveness of strong stellar 
casting, however. The transition from 1-A to 4-F actors 
was not easy. Lost to the pic_ure business were such names 
as Clark Gable, James Stewart, Tyrone Power, George Moni- 
gomery, Stirling Hayden, Robert Taylor, Lew Ayres, Van 
Heflin, Alan Ladd, Melvyn Douglas, Laurence Olivier, David 
Niven, Louis Hayward, Victor Mature. Others missing from 
the studio lists included names such as Ronald Reagan, John 
Sutton, William Lundigan, Bruce Cabot, Robert 
Richard Greene, Gene Autry. Woyne Morris, Rudy 
Tony Martin, Cesar Romero, Robert Stirling and Tim Holt. 

As a result two things had to be done quickly. Promising 
talent on hand had to be quickly catapulted into stardom 
by intensive exploitation and rew ialent had to be discoverec. 

Studios began to look over selections by eastern talen 
scouts more carefully and many an actor who would hav 
been passed over previously was given a second take. Moa» 


Preston, 
Vallee, 


A Year of Major Upsets—Name-Crippled Casts W ound Up Boffo at the 
Necessity Gives Birth to New Stars and Cyeles 


High Spot in Bob Hope’s 


Career 


Far Cry From Hope & Byrne in Vaude 
(1927) to His Overseas Tours 


By BOB HOPE 


Hollywood, Jan. 1. 

Have long wanted to report to show business on our overe- 
seas trip. 

First I want to tell you that I'm so happy now that I finally 
stuck to show business, because I've had more thrills out of 
our business in the past few months 
than an ordinary person gets in a life- 
time. 

I remember once, in 1927, I was play- 
ing B. S. Moss’ Franklin theatre (N. Y.) 
with my partner, Byrne. After the open- 
ing show, the manager came back and 
yelled, ‘Hope and Byrne!’ We looked 
out over the railing from the third floor 
and answered, ‘Yes?’ He said, ‘You boys 
can at least put on some makeup and 
look good!’ That was the low spot of 
my career. 

The high spot happened just a few 
months ago at a bomber base in England 
when a young Second Lieutenant was showing me through a 
B-17 called ‘The Delta Raider.’ They were going on a mission 
over Germany, and-he was showing me the loaded guns and 
bombs. He seemed quite cheerful, so I asked him, ‘How many 
missions have you been on?’ He said, ‘Twelve.’ I said, “Ycu're 
going on another mission in a few minutes. Aren’t you a 
little nervous?’ And he said, ‘Hell, no! We're more excited 
because you folks are here!’ 


Bob Hope 


We're in a great business. When you can meet the guys 
who are saving our world today, and can take their minds off 
of that terrific ordeal that they have to go through, that’s 
really something. And there are a lot of guys in our business 
doing it over there. I met ‘Dolph Menjou, Hal LeRoy, Stubby 
Kay, Hank Ladd and the Blossom Sisters. All these people 
were doing the greatest jobs of their lives. 

The most important part of a trip like this is what the 
soldiers get out of it, because those boys deserve the best we 
can give them. The second most important thing is what the 
performer personally gets out of it, because there’s no re- 
action like that of a soldier-audience, and when you have 
from 500 to 2.000 healthy, clean-minded American guys sit- 
ting out front, laughing, applauding and screaming, that tops 
any audience that you could gather anywhere. Any actor or 
actress that misses this experience is missing a large part of 
his professional career—something that he'll never have a 
chance to experience again. 

I don't have to tell you that the boys really go cracy when 
a good-looking gal steps out on the stage, because that’s some- 
thing that they’re not seeing a lot of. When Frances Lang- 
ford used to walk out, kids would stand up and cheer, and 
fellows on the side of the stage wouid yell, ‘Back up, Hope, 
so we can get a good look!’ I'd say, ‘What do you want me to 
do, go home?’ And they’d say, ‘Yes, go home!’ That's how 
anxious they were to look at a gal who reminded them of 
their wives and sweethearts back home. 

In one mess hall in England, the boys had a big sign hang- 
ing down from the ceiling that said, ‘To hell with Bob Hope. 
Frances Langford sits here.’ So every girl that goes over 
there is doing the country a great service, and I guarantee 
that she'll be flattered so much she'll come back 10 years 
younger. 

The U.S.O. has been doing a remarkable job handling the 
units and the people—from Abe Lastfogel in New York to 
Bill Dover in England, And there wasn’t a time that we'd 
turn around in any of these spots that a U.S.O. man wasn’t 
there ready to give service. 

Capt. Eddie Dowling, former Shubert stage manager and 
producer, is in the Special Service Division in London. Capt. 
Mike Cullen, from Loew’s theatres, is in Algiers, and Capt. 
Sidney Pierpont is in Casablanea. Isn't it amazing what's 
sprung from the Somerset hotel lobby? They are all doing 
great jobs, and it thrills me to think how important our busi- 
ness can be in these critical times. 


eventually made the grade. Some, with distinct possibilities, 
are being kept around the various studios for further devel- 
opment. 

And so Hollywood, in losing the baitle to hold on to its 
pre-war male talent, won out in the end through its gift for 
adaptability. Neither actors, nor many technicians. nor any 
great number of topflight producers and writers have keen 
declared essential. As 1943 drew to a close the theatres 
were in process of losing their battle for manpower also. 
Even a requested ‘scmi-essential’ rating for picture house 
oersonnel did not appear too easy to get. 

Yet picture men and Government officials remained undis- 
mayed. Both had seen picture business in action before 
when confronted with special conditions. And there appeared 
to be no pessimism about the results this time either. Hoily- 
wood found the challenge to its ingenuity stimulating—not 
rippling. 
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PICTURES 


Thirty-eighth 


VARIETY Anniversary 


Wednesday, January 5, 1944 


y fAdvice to 


ADD: HISTORY REPEATS ITSELF 


This Excerpt Is A Reprint from ‘Variety’ 
Of Dec. 21, 1917, During World War 1 
—Note the 1943 Analogies 


Americans between the ages of 30 


and 50 on ‘How to Help Win the War’ is given 
thus by George Ade, famous American humorist. 
—Ed.) 


By GEORGE ADE 


While the war is on, the active work in support of 
the boys at the front will be shouldered cheerfully by 
men and women a little too old for acrobatic service, 
but not vet frosted at the temples. They will supply 
part of the money and most of the pep needed to 
supply and encourage a huge army in the field. It is 
for them to realize that we have passed the period of 
doubting and question-answering. 

We have come to the day when hustling must sup- 
plant conversation. It was all right six months ago to 


spare an hour a day in trying to convince someone 
with a vacant eye and a dark mind that we were 
really justified in accepting the insolent challenge 


thrown at us by Germany. You are to be forgiven, if 
even four months ago you svent valuable time trying 
to convince a sluggish minority— 
safe investment. 
Second—Pro-German propaganda is to be hit in the 
head. 
Third—The Allies are to be trusted. 
Fourth—The Red Cross is above suspicion and does 


Firsi—Government bonds are a 


not obtain either money or knitted goods under false 
pretenses. 
Fifth—All taxes which have been levied are justi- 


fied by extraordinary and unprecedented conditions, 

Sixth—This is not a rich man’s war: 
cipitated by any Wall street influence: it is 
cerned over private investments; it is not 
benefit for munition makers. 

Seventh—Fair promises have no value when they 
are made by a criminal who finds himself backed into 
a corner. 

Eighth—The men in our training camps and on 
board transports and stationed somewhere in France 
are being safeguarded as American soldiers never be- 
fore were looked after, as regards wholesome food, 
prover sanitation, prevention of disease and moral 
guiaance. 

Why further 

Abe Martin 


it was not pre- 
not con- 
a grand 


enumerate? 

met a felier down in Brown County 
that had never heard of Tony Pastor, and we have 
a taxpayer in our township who thinks the world is 
flat: and you can find cabaret performers in New York 
City who have never heard of such a place as Iowa; 
and clairvoyants still find customers: and you can name 
people who will consult a patent-medicine ad in pref- 
erence to a doctor: and old Jethro Tilford, over in 
Shelby Township, carries a dried potato to keep off 
the rheumatism. 


ociferous ¢ 1s Opposition 


In every community you will find a contrary-minded 
sediment of the human race—neople who keep them- 
eclves somewhat in evidence by noisily denying facts 
which are self-evident to all of their neighbors who 
happen to be jin the full enjoyment of sanity. They 
are somewhat like frogs: they make an awful noise in 
proportion to their number. 

Now if vou will take the trouble to check up in your 
immediate neighborhood the people who, from the 
beginning of the war, have been full of doubts and 
questions and false alarms, 


you will find they are few 


in number and of precious little importance, 
as atmospheric disturbances. 

Also did it ever to you: 

That the man who had bought most liberally of 
Government bonds never questioned the safety of his 
security? That the woman who was knitting the most 
socks and sweaters never believed the silly stories 
about the Red Cross being a crooked institution? That 
the soldier boy about to board a transport and join 
his comrades in France and Great Britain never was 
known to doubt the sincerity of the men with whom 
he was soon to join shoulders? 

No, indeed. 

All the wails and misgivings and fish stories are 
put into circulation by a few picayune outsiders who 
were just built to be obstructionists and somehow can- 
not help it. 

They are in a class with the Tories who feasted the 
aristocratic British officers while Washingion’s army 
starved at Valley Forge. They are a holdover of the 
Vallandigham clan that reviled Lincoln and gave an 
underhanded copperhead support to the cause of slav- 
ery, even after it was doomed, They are the kind of 
people who oppose public improvements, will not buy 
tickets for the Chautauqua, criticize the minister if he 
smiles in public, and attach the presumption of guilt 
to any woman attacked by scandal. They are the 
small bores, the two-by-fours, the gnats, the sand flies, 
the ticks put upon the earth to teach good people the 
quality of patience. The time has come to ignore 
them. 

If we cannot lock them up for safe keeping, at least 
we can shut them out from our daily program and go 
ahead with the important work laid out for us. 


No Time to o Waste | 


except 


occur 


This is no time to waste precious hours and vocal 
energy in trying to prove that two and two make four, 
and water is wet, and the sun sets in the west, and the 
mad dog of Prussianism must be muzzled. 

Do not try and convince the miniature LaFollettes, 
because they do not want to be convinced. They de- 


rive a bilious comfort from being different. They have | 


learned that no cloud has a silver lining—it is fes- 
tooned on the interior with crepe. 
If all the optimists along your street should arise 


some morning into a world bedecked with dew sparkles 
and exclaim in unison, ‘What a beautiful sunshiny day,’ 
then some two-legged crab would emerge from _ be- 
hind a lilac bush and say, ‘Yes, but I think it will rain 
before night.’ 

If you have a banana skin on the threshold of pa- 


triotic opportunity, kick it aside and do not let your- 
self become fussed. The stalwart men and women of 
middle age are to keep the home fires burning during | 
the supreme ordeal now at hand. They are to raise 
the crops, speed the factories, collect the taxes, or- 
ganize the home guards, conserve the wheat. meat and 
sugar, back up the Red Cross, peddle the Liberty 
Bonds, write the letters. pack the comfort kits. and 
stand by for orders at all times. 


If a busy worker finds someone tugging at his coat- 


tails, the thing to do is to kick back, and kick hard, 
but do not waste time in looking around. 

By the way, here is an important tip for every man 
past 30. Do not tell around that you would be keen 
to enlist if you were just a little younger. Some of 
the men just under 30 will have their doubts, and even 
those who believe you will not find entertainment in 
your conversation. 


| 
| 


Rodgers, Indie 
Exhibs Huddle 


Recently condemning the Metro} 


saics policy of designating pictures 
after sale, Allied Theatre Owners of | 
N. J. met during the past week with | 


William F. Rodgers. 
(Metro) in charge of 
discuss this and 
Deieg 
by Irving 
of Associated 


ine 


v.p. of Loew’s |} 
distribution, to 
other 

from Allied 
Dollinger, who is president 
Theatres of N. J.. 
which 


erievances 


ation was headed 
book- 
rombine has 
than 20 
books. 
similar 
Was arranged by 
Theatre Owners of N. Y., represent- 
around 60 smaller independents 
Greater N. Y. area, which | 
complaining about sales | 
pvlicies and high rentals generally. 
Mectings followed the position 
taken by Rodgers that while exhibi- | 
tors quarrel over sales policies, with | 
their associations resolutions, | 
they do not come to Metro or himself 
first to sce if the problem cannot be | 
straightened out. 


naw more 


independent houses on its | 
session with Rodgers 


the Uneffiliated 


ing 
in the 
has been 


PRC’s $10, 000 ‘Illusion’ 


Hollywood, Jan. 1. 
Highest price paid for an original 
story property by Producers Releas- 


CASS DALEY 


“MOST PROMISING COMEDIENNE OF 1943” 


ing Corp. is $10.000 laid out for Fritz As voted by the Radio KMaditors 
Rotter’s ‘First Hlusion.’ 

Doris Malloy gets busy on_ the Cass is under contract to Paramount Studios. For two vears she has 
Bcreenplay after completing ‘Minstrel|) been one of Radio's fayoriie guest stars, with a wide following among 
Man,’ bservicemen overseas through “Command Performance” a2 “Mall Call.’ 


SCENE: A bookstore, 
TIME: The present. 
Customer: 


Bookseller: Just a minute, 
Month Club choice? 


mister, 


during masterpiece by 
Classics Club” 


judges of the Readers’ Club? O 
are privileged to enjoy 


it's the cream of the finest mo 


jto several 


Book Club? 
| Customer: 


Bookseller (despairingly): Think, ma 
$10,000 prize novel, or a Hought 
a Knopf Fellowship winner? 
it? Or 
know! Dr. 


research that this book has 


Customer Now really, mister, 
talking about. I just came in t 
thought I'd like to read— 

Bookseller (roaring to clerk in rear 
here. He's got the gall to want 


~By BENN 


as a member of the Dollar Book Club? 


the Scientific Book Club? Or 
Gallup has discovered by his unique method of scientific 
the widest 
substance and genuine worth, and contributes that stimulating excite- 
ment and lasting pleasure which makes 
the Sears-Roebuck People’s Book Club! 
I never heard of any of those clubs you're 


ETT CERF c 


Have you a copy of a book dy John O'Hara called— 


Is the book you want a Book-of-the- 


Was it one of the extraordinary best sellers of- 
fered to members of the Literary Guild? 
a committee of four great authorities for the 


Was it selected as an en- 


Customer: Well, I don't know about that. A friend of mine was telling me 

that this fellow O'Hara— 

| Bookseller: Never mind a friend of yours. How about the Council on 
Books in Wartime? Did they name this book an Imperative? Was 
it picked out by the Advisory Committee of the O.W.I.? Did Donald 
Gordon give it ‘AAA’? Did Virginia Kirkus put it on her ‘special 
list?’ 

Customer: Honest, I just read a piece in the paper that made me think 

| that this book by O'Hara— 

Bookseller: At least the book was rescued from oblivion by three famous 


r it’s one of the great advantages you 
Or 


dern books offered by the Detective 


I just happened to have a free evening tonight, and I thought 
I'd take a crack at this O’'Hara— 


n, think! It must have been a Harper 
on Mifflin Life in America award, or 


Maybe the Catholic Book Club picked 


the Hollywood Book Club? I 
appeal, possesses the most 


it worthy of distribution by 


o buy a book by John O'Hara that I 


of store): Joe, throw this guy out of 
to choose his own reading! 


CURTAIN. 


Shadow of Raw Film 


Cowdin’s 


MORT KRUSHEN 


film stock short- 
the 
early 


By 


Shadow of a raw 


which hung industry 
1942 


turned 


over 


during and the months of 
1943 


bookkeeping nightmare than an ac- 


out to be more of a 


tual drawback to production and dis- | 


tribution. 

As a matter of fact, before the 
25°. reduction in raw stock usage 
and restrictions on set construction 
had been in effect very long, major 
company executives confessed that 
the Government's conservation ideas 
had turned out to be more of a ben- 
efit than a drawback. 

J. Cheever Cowdin, 


chairman of 


the board of directors of Universal 
Pictures, tuld ‘Variety’ last March 
that the picture business, like other 
industries, was benefiting from many 
of the readjustments brought about 
|by necessary wartime limitations 
He thought that, if nothing more, 
Hollywood was being taught to save, 


and that many.of the conservation 
and money-saving methods intro- 
duced in the trade since Pearl Har- 
|bor would likely be retained after 
the war. 

| Other major company toppers 
stated producer - distributors 
could get along comfortably under 
War Production Board allot- 
ments of around 25% less raw stock 
than was used in 1941. 

As 1943 drew to a close there ap- 
peared to be no fndication that these 
allotments wouid be curtailed. If 
anything, chances are the raw film 
stocks will be increased in the not 
too distant future. 


Training Films 

Easing of the raw film stock short- 
age was due Jn large part to the fact 
ithat most of the training films had 
been made for the armed forces, and 
these were films of a non-recurring 
}type. This constituted the - largest 
single demand for celluloid. But 
|Army libraries were soon 
well stocked with negatives and 
prints of types’ of films which it is 
unnecessary to repeat. 


Regardless of the decline in film 
needs for army training purposes, 
distributors for the most part man- 


aged to live pretty well on their ra- 
tions. Some of the major companies 
despite increased number ‘of ac- 
; counts to serve, did not use up their 
‘full allotment of stock in some quar- 
ters. One company, during the first 
quarter of 1943, had some 4.000.000 
feet of film on balance in addition 
million feet of film credit 


pretty | 


A BOON IN DISGUISE 


Shortage Fades Fast and 
Prophecy of Pix Biz’s Ultimate 


Benefit Is Fulfilled 


{due under terms for servicing army 
| camps. 


In order to make both ends meet, 


| however, it was necessary to keep 
film directors under greater check. 
Directors at several studios were 
carefully clocked for timing and 
‘raw film usage. 

Some companies, having reduced 
the total number of pictures for re- 
‘lease, were able to maintain full 


print service to their accounts. Other 


companies reduced the footage of 
feature length product somewhat. 
In some cases, production of short 
subjects was trimmed. In all cases, 
there was no great hardship to 
jeither distributors or theatre oper- 
ators as a result of film rationing. 
As a result, rumors of various 


plans among Government agencies to 
force single billing or cut the 
ning time of screen shows in 
to conserve film died aborning. 


rune 


order 


| WE’s $2 Total Divvy 


Payment of latest dividend of 50c 
by Western Electric brought the 
year’s total to $2 as compared with 
$1 paid in 1942, and was indicative 
of increased net profits for the cor- 
poration. Estimates in financial cir- 


cles are that W. E. will show con- 
siderably over $2 per share this 
year, as against $1.26 reported for 


the company in 1942. 
The $2 divvy distribution this year 


enriched the treasury of American 
Telephone by about $11,935.000, or 
around 63c. per share on 18,778,000 
shares of A. T. & T. stock outstand- 


Ing. 


| Gary 


Continued from page 3 
20th-Fox for ‘Claudia,’ 
Jennifer Jones to the same company 
for ‘Song of Bernadette, Alfred 
Hitchcock to direct ‘Lifeboat,’ and 
Robert Stevenson to direct ‘Jane 
Eyre,’ also for the same company. 
His end, after payoff on these deals, 
runs into terrific proportions and is 
equal to the profits he might have 
derived from the production of pos- 
sibly two topnotch films. 

In the agent class Jules Stein. prez 
of MCA, and Charles K. Feldman, of 
Feldman-Blum, were interested in 
several package deals on the year, 
with the former at RKO and 
latter for Universal. Both. 
handle top clients, made use of their 
people in these productions and g0' 
nice chunk of coin. 
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CLIMBING TELE BANDWAGON 


elevision ? 


Columnist Harks Back to the Pioneer 
~ Era and Radio for Evidence 


By ED SULLIVAN 


With those who argue that post-war entertainment will be 
shaped and dictated by television, this sentinel of show busi- 
ness will break a lance eagerly. Not in the role of a Don 
Quixote tilting at windmills, mind you, because W. C. Fields 
and I were never one to swing-at a 
moving target. The reason that I don’t 
believe television will dictate the post- 
war setup is that ever since the s_roll- 
ing players of Shakespeare’s day, enter- 
tainment has been dictated by 1, the 
material that performers use; and 2, 
the performers (or the personalities). 
In other words, the play and the play- 
ers. 

Television may change some things, 
but it won't change the fundametals of 
show business. Let us refresh our 
memories. When moving pictures came 
in, everyone believed that the setup of 
show business had been so altered that it never again would 
assume the old outlines. 
to scripts, directors, actors and production. 
fundamentals was stepped up when 
movies. 


Fd Sullivan 


The return to 
sound came to the 


When Technicolor arrived in Hollywood, the master minds ° 


believed that the contour of show business might be af- 
fecied, but in the final analysis, whether drama or comedy 
is projected on the stage or on the screen, talent is the 
determining factor, Just as it always has been. 

All of us take radio sc much for granted tha “we forget that 
it was only about 12 years ago that radio executives would 
tell you seriously that the medium was so different that stage 
professionals could not master it. That sounds absurd, 
doesn't it, but believe me that the then artists’ bureaus at 
NBC and CBS would work themselves into a lather of pro- 
test if you suggested using a Broadway star on a program. 

I was in the thick of that dissension, and when I put Jack 
Benny on the air on that fateful initial program of the 
Benny career, and he clicked, it was a tremendous shock 
to the diehards of the networks. It exploded their fallacious 
theory that radio had destroyed the funcamentals of show 
business; that a piece of metal had diminished the impor ance 
of performers. 

And now we come to telev:sion, which will develop with 
considerable rapidity after the war. 

What will it achieve? Plenty. 

Will it enlarge the radius of radio? Definitely. 

But make up your mind right now 9 cne thing-—television 
will not disturb the balance of show business. Performers 
and material will still hold the ruddec-, and determine in what 
channels television will speed alone to great thines, Tele- 
vision may develop some personzlities of its awn, but when 
the cards are on .he table, the established talents of show 
business will have to make a go of te Without them 
you can wrap it up. 


Postwar Picture Business 


‘Vision. 


But the movies have boiled down. 


Continued from page 7 
about the United States. 


American soidiers have a knack 
for getting acquainted and making friends. Incicentally, 
they're making friends for American pictures. The way 
they've accepted our ‘This Is America’ series in England and 
Australia is but one instance of how much the world wants 
to know about America. 

‘The war wi!ll do more to build world markets for Ameri- 
can pictures. I do not see any immediate change in dis- 
tribution policies insofar as shoriening of runs is concerned 
because this would presuppose a change in business con- 
ditions which is not apparent for the near fuiure.’ 


Say Bill Rodgers and Grad Sears 


William F. Rodgers, v.-p. and general sales manager for 
Metro, said: ‘Post-war developments ore difficult to foresee. 
But we have the greatest confidence in the next 12 months 
of business. If we had the‘slightest apprehension about the 
future of the motion picture business we would not have 
such a tremendous investment in our negatives. If good. 
pictures can maintain strone boxoffice conditions, and it’s 
been done in the past. the lineup of product, not only from 
Metro but from other companies, ¢ ‘rtainly justifies the belief 
im greater business possibilities. Sut what encourages us 
most, insofar as the future of the business is concerned, ji 
that we have developed more moiion picture patrons 
at any other time in the history of the industry. We 
Succeeded in getting a phenomenal number of people com- 
ing to picture houses. If we give them what 
they won't drift away to other forms of amusement. 

‘War conditions (higher payrolls, less consumer goods and 
services, etc.) and unusually fine proéuct during the past 
year or two have combined to bring extra people to the 
theatres, Now it’s up to the producers to see that patronage 
* maintained by secing to it that we keeo on getting gooc 
pictures, And it’s up to the exhibitors to see that these 
Pictures are properly presented. I've never tound wher: 
you can meke a poor picture big but you can make a goo 
Picture go bigger.’ 

Grad Sears. v.-p. in charge of d-<si-cibution for United 
Artists suid: ‘Any predictions on the tuture of the pictur: 
business are bound to be bared on the course of the war. 
I the war continues through 19*4 piciure business will 
continue big. At the moment boom co. tit’ons are reflected 
In strong grosses for some mediocre piciures. This is 
dangerous situation for the ipdustry bees use T think it has 
freated a lot of false valucs. Too many pictures are being 


than 


iney want 


quickly dumped on the market to ty:e advantese of cur- 


rent conditions. This. however, is not scrious enoush t 
ave any adverse reaciion at the boxoiiice because by fa 


the Sreatest number of pietures sve being turned out b 
» Conscientious people interested in doing a good job. 


able 


have 


Mindful of How Talkers Sneaked 
Up on Industry, Picture 
Toppers Now Preparing 

For the Future 


Radio, With ‘Let-It-Come’ Stance, Needs 
Shot in Arm 


By JACK HELLMAN 


Hollywood, Jan. 1. 

Sharply focused on far horizons, all eyes are sweeping 
the deep, blue yonder—the world’s showplace of tomorrow, 
the skyways of television. The competitive arts of the com- 
mercial sphere, radio and pictures, are beginning to stir rest- 
lessly. Film chiefs haven't forgotten how the talkies sneaked 
up and caught the industry flat-footed. This time they will 
be prepared and are taking the necessary measures to assure 
them a seat up front on the bandwagon. But it won’t be 
too easy. 

Radio has come to look upon television as one of its own 


and let an outsider make noises like he wants in and ihe 
equivalent of the circus’ ‘hey rube!’ is sounded across every 
wavelength. Tele is a member of the radio family and dis- 
tant relatives may be countenanced but not coddled. So it 
is only natural that the network nabobs put a protecting 
arm around their brood as a shield against intruders. 


Confident in the security of their possession, radio is 
standing by, but not altogether idly. They’re on the ground 
floor and will be ready to go when the tele bosses give the 
word. Off in the direction of the sprocket factories there's 
activity, both brisk and muffled. Paramount is probably in 
the best position of the majors, being heavily interested in 
Scophony and continuing its experiments on the studio 
grounds with Dumont equipment, in which it owns beau- 
coup stock. Scophony also has a partrer in 20th-Fox and 
many of the others are trying to buy in. Metro recently 
set up a quasi-television department under the supervision 
of Nat Wolff, recent Coast boss for Office of War Information 
radio bureau, but the interest there is of a productive nature 
—how to meet the change with films when trailers are shown 
in the millions of receiving sets on the home circuit. Tele- 
vision pioneer along these slopes is Don Lee, whose Harry 
Lubcke has toyed with the new art for the past 10 years. A 
film company tieup before many months is removed from 
guesswork. Engineers insist the tele spread will be gradual, 
taking its first crawi in a cencentrated area—such populous 
markets as New York, Los Angeles and Chicago. Don Lee 
is perfectly set up to cover what is hemmed in by these 
horizons. 


Just Coasting Along 


Radio has assumed a ‘let-it-come’ attitude and has yet to 
break out of its smugness. Time sales are practically out of 
this world: sponsors are forming in long lines and the ill 
wind kicked up by the paper shortage blew millions radio's 
way. Never has radio been so firmly en‘renehed, which is 
not a healthy condition considering that the jig will be up 
and every-man-for-himself when the fascist warmongers are 
put in their place—six feet under. Radio's position is com- 
parable to that of a ®mily moving into a new home, posing 
the question, ‘why fix up the old one?’ The attitude seems 
to be, ‘let's coast along until the change comes.’ 

Reflections of this self-satisfied condition have lighted up 
many faces, chiefly the premise that makes radio tick-enter- 
teinment. Search through the Crossley list and it is at onee 
‘vident that the industry has done little or nothing to im- 
prove itself. Five years ago Jack Benny, ‘Fibber and Molly,’ 
Bob Hope. Kate Smith, Fred Allen, Eddie Cantor, Edgar 
Bergen, Lux Radio Theatre and ‘One Man's Family’ were 
cocks o’ the walk with the dialing millions. They're still 
riding high. Sure they're good, but if radio were on its toes 
and pressed competitively one or two others would have 
been developed over that long period. This season so far 
has failed to bring to light any newcomers worthy of men- 
tion. Not since Abbott and Costello, Red Skelton, Joan 
Davis. Ed Gardner, and a few others were nurtured to star- 
dom two or three years ago has there been a ‘discovery.’ 

Networks blame the ad agencies and vice versa. Recently 
an ageney radio director was brought an act with a ‘new 
‘wist. It got a fast brush-off, the adman saying, ‘we couldn't 
use that. it hasn’t been done befor®.” That. say the chain 
is what's wrong with radio. Network boys say they'll 
try anything—but try and sell it to an agency.” Every now 
and then a new idea is given a fast whirl, but 
chance to build of its own merit. If it doesn’t catch on fast. 
the old dodge of guest stars {rom pictures Is hopped on and 
that, more than any other factor, has made Hollywood the 
important cog that it is in the radio machine. Television 
will change all that. the field being so varied and broad that 
what passes today for the main course will be but an appe- 
tizer when kissers are finshed on the home set panel. 

Paley’s "Will Do’ 

Good thing it is for radio generally that Columbia’s Bill 
Paley has taken such an intense interest in the production 
end, It should awaken competitors to what he’s up, to, albeit 
ound and constructive all the way. It’s the shot-in-the-arm 
hat radio needs and if the others follow suit (defensively), 
protection agairst television will be better cushioned and 
shock-absorbed. It's Paley’s idea to build up the network 
now that there’s little time to sell. The blueprint: betier 
programs. Much too long, say the Columbians, has NBC 
monopolized the top Crossleys and, so the report goes, Pale) 
has ordered earmarked for better programming $750,000. 

The Paley-customed show idea is being carried out on 
‘he Coast and the first move in this direc.ion was the ex- 
yenziture of $8,000 for an all-femme nurical program just 
to put on wax. Local gals were recruited for a 24-piece 
orchesira and a 14-voice chorus, the big money item being 
he months of rehearsal. For the past few weeks top pro- 
ducers on agency shows have been propositioned as pri 


gang 


rarely a 


The Twain Do Meet 


Hollywood or Broadway, It’s Really 
Home to the Gregarious Showman 


By DAMON RUNYON 


I have been in what is popularly known as Hollywood off 
and on for two years after spending 30 years on Broadway, 
or what is popularly known as Broadway. 


You see, Broadway is also West 52d street and East 53d 
street and any other section where you 
encounter the people of the theatrical 
and sporting worlds and the songwriters 
and musicians. 

Broadway is Saratoga in August and 
Miami Beach in the winter, and Holly- 
wood is Beverly Hills and Palm Springs 
and Arrowhead and wherever else you 
find the people of the movie colony. 

Hollywood proper is a hustling bust- 
ling business community, a modern 
city that was for a long time the heart 
and soul of the movie industry after 
the pioneers moved out of the genesal 
headquarters in the Alexandria hotel in 
downtown Los Angeles. 


Now the industry has spread far beyond Hollywood proper. 
It has spilled out over the surrounding hills and into the 
nearby valleys but the name Hollywood still connotates the 
business as a whole in the public mind just as Broadway 
means all of show business and night life in New York 
though little of either remain on Broadway itself. 


There is, of course, a distinct affinity between Broadway 
and Hollywood. I do not mean to imply that one could not 
exist without the other, but both are richer from a relation 
of interests. Of late years they have come to mean more 
to each other than ever before. From Broadway, Hollywood 
draws some of its greatest properties. some of its finest 
actors and producers. From Hollywood, Broadway in turn 
takes the product that keeps scores of theatres going and 
distributes along the big street an enormous revenue every 
day. 


Damon Runyon 


N. Y. toL. A. | 


Most of the great executives of the movie industry, such 
as L. B! Mayer, the Schencks, Eddie Mannix, Buddy de Sylva, 
Nate Blumberg, the Goetzes, Sam Goldwyn, the Warners 
and numerous others were formerly New Yorkers. Much 
of the money invested in the industry is New York money. 
And all the big companies maintain importent offices in 
New York, so you can see that the tie between Broadway 
and Hollywood is very strong, indeed. 

This paper, ‘Variety,’ has its own offspring in Hollywood 
in a sprightly daily, which is a further reflection of the 
community of interests that I am endeavoring to explain. 
In fact, I am sure that no two sections of the nation as 
widely removed from each other as Hollywood and Broad- 
way are as closely knit together in a common bond. 

In Dave Chasen’s, Mike Romanofl’s and Nola Hahn's 
restaurants in Beverly Hills you can sce aimost any night 
many of the Broadway celebrities just as in the Colony, 
the Stork and in 21 in New York you frequently encounter 
the famous men and women of Hollywood. In Mike Lyman’s 
on Vine street in Hollywood proper, you find the celebrated 
figures of the world of sport from Broadway. 

I have never been lonesome in Hollywood. It is the 
fashion for Broadwayfarers out here to tel! you how much 
they miss Broadway but I have never missed Broadway. I 
love the old street and it has been very good to me, but I 
have not missed it because I see so many of its past and 
present population out here. 

I see such men as J. J. Murdock and Pat Casey and Jim 
Timoney and other veterans of Broadway and show business 
who can take you back to times on the big street when most 
of the present celebrities had not yet happened: and I see 
Billy Gaxton and Mike Todd and Al Bloomingdale and others 
of their generation who tell what is going on along Broad- 
way at the moment. 


In Perino’s, in Lucey’s, in the Mocambo and the Troc, in 
the Florentine Gardens and ia Slapsie Maxie’s I constantly 
see Broadway as personified by its children—by Sophie 
Tucker, Harry Richman, and many more, transients from 
the Island of Manhattan bringing with them the breath of 
New York in their chatter. I might miss Broadway but for 
them. for after all what you really miss about any place is 
its people. 

Broadway is great. 
perfect life is six 
the other. — 


Hollywood is great. My idea of the 
months on the one and six months in 


gram-builders and the coin offered mildly fantastic. Laugh 
though competitors will, still and all it’s the most honest 
attempt to improve radio that has been tried in many years 
and will cost loads of lettuce. which big networks don't like 
to be pried loose from (‘loosely sveaking). 

Come what may and waen it will, Hollywood has the least 
to worry about. Radio follows the talent much the same as 
trade follows the films and as long as pictures are ground 
out here there'll always be a high cream-line of performers 
to keep the dialers keep dialing. Once ensconced in this 
tropical clime it'll take more than an earthquake to shake 
them loose. It all adds up to a happy situation for Coast 
radio and will obtain to an even greater degree when tele- 
vision comes. Or so say the experts. Glamor will always 
be the stock-in-trade along these frequencies and top that, 
brother, and you've got something. If that weren't sufficient 
to carry the day. Hollywood can always fall back on such 
comics as Bob Hope, Edgar Bergen, Eddie Cantor, Red Skel- 
ton, Jack Benny, Jim Jordan (‘Fibber’), Burns and Alien, 
Abbott and Costello—in fact, every top comie on the air 
except Fred Allen (and he’s weakening). 

There are other attracuons to anchor radio in Hollywood, 
or have you heard about the climate” 
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7,500,000 in Literary Buys by Pix 
As Offset to Loss of Male Stars 


Hollywood’s 


Record Investments in Seripts for Any One Year 


Includes One $1,000,000 Buy 


By MORI KRUSHEN 


Holly wood spent the largest amount 
of money on record for a single year 
for the film rights to books and plays 
during 1943. In the successful at- 
tempt to offset the loss of some of 
their greatest male stars to the armed 
forces, picture companies shelled out 
around $7,500,000 for material. Of 
this amount over $3,500,000 was paid 
for the film rights to 22 plays, seven 
of which sold for over $200,000, dur- 
ing the 12-month period ending Dec. 
31, 1943. 

The highest price ever paid 
for the film rights to a literary prop- 
erty was reported towards the close 


of the year when 20th-Fox under- 


took to pay $1,000,000, or better, for 
‘Winged Victory, putting up the 
$1.600,000 as a cash guarantee and 
providing for a percentage of the 


profits if the film goes over desig- 
nated figures. 


Though Hollywood spent nearly 
$4.000.000 for the picture rights to 
published works (story buys com- 
puted for 12-month period ending 


September) the trend among film 
company story buyers the latter part 
of the year was towards legiters, be- 
cause Broadway offered more es- 
capist material than the book marts. 
Criticism was heard that books were 
following the newspaper headlines 
too closely for screen-purpose com- 
fort. 

| Plenty of War Themes | 


Yet the major companies continued 

buy war-themed material to the 
cnd, despite the controversy 
earlicr in the year anent war pic- 
tures. Major company toppers point- 
ed out that combat pictures were not 
to be confused with war pictures. 
*‘Winzed Victory’ was one answer to 
the question about war pictures. The 
Capt. Eddie Rickenbacker story to be 
filmed by 20th-Fox, studio contract- 
ing to pay around $500,000 for the 
rights. was scheduled as an 
tional theme, 
which was to be war 
David O. Selznick’s 
Away,’ which is scheduled for com- 
pletion in February, a picture which 
is budgeted at over $2,500,000, is a 
war theme. 


to 


very 


background. 


“Story of Dr. Was- 


| 


las is ‘Seventh Cross,’ 
paid $100,000. 


| the past vear. 


sell, one of the company’s big budg- 
eters, and representing a cost of over 
$100,000 for the script, is a war theme, 
for 
‘One World,’ one of 
the most expensive literary buys of 
was also scheduled as 
a picture with a war background. 


Fox's” Fancy ‘Figures: 


20th-Fox spent the largest amount 
for film rights to plays during 1948, 
handing out $1,545,000 for the rights 
to five legit properties, including 
‘Winged Victory,’ ‘Something for the 
Boys’ ($265,000), ‘The Naked Genius’ 
(150,000), ‘There Shall Be No Night’ 
($100,000), and ‘The Russian People’ 
($30,000). 20th was also the heaviest 
buyer of published material for the 
12-month period ending September 
last, some 24 books costing the studio 
approximately $1,700,000. (Among 


erties such as ‘Claudia’ and ‘Moon Is 


Down’). 

Warner Bros., for the year ending 
Dec. 31, 1943, spent some $600,000 for 
four plays, this amount not including 
deal for ‘Connecticut Yankee.’ War- 
ners spent around $600,000 in addi- 
tion for rights to published material 
for the season ending September. 


Independents’ Big Deals 
Independent ‘producers, Mary Pick- 


inspira- | 
a substantial portion of | 


‘Since You Went | 


| ford and Lester Cowan, rank third 
and fourth in the amount of money 
| spent for 
| ing deal to pay $410.000 ‘or percent- 
age) for the rights to ‘Junior 
Contracts were being drawn up but 
poy not yet been reported inked as 


the vear drew to a close. Cowan 
made a deal for ‘Tomorrow the 
World, on a percentaze basis with a 


000 during the year, this total not in- 
cluding rights to ‘Laugh Parade.’ 
|} Same company spent approximately 
$1.000.000 in addition for rights to 
around 21 books (season ending Sep- 
| tember last). 

Columbia ranks 
| buyer, having 
plays tor $107,000, during the 
ending Dee. 31. Paramount and 
exit’ among the majors, bought no| 
Jegit _properties during the period 


next as a 


Miss.’ 


Metro bought four plays for $325.,- | 


which Metro | 


| vey. 
; around nine published books, 


these were included book-play prop- | 


| the 


legit buys, the former hav-| ° 


under review, although the former 
had coin invested in some legiters 

Paramount, among the majors, has 
apparently been relying mainly on 
originals for the bulk of the studio 
output. Studio spent $375,000 in all 
for the film rights to nine published 
books, during the period under sur- 
RKO also purchased rights to 
for a 
total expenditure of approximately 
$270,000. 


Book Prices | 


Among the highest-priced book 
buys during the year were: 

WARNERS: ‘Saratoga Trunk’ 
($175,000), ‘Mission to Moscow 
($100,000 ). 

METRO: ‘Seventh Cross’ ($100. 
000), °30 Seconds Over Tokyo’ ‘$100.- 


000 against percentage based on book 
sales). 

20th-FOX: ‘Keys of the Kingdom 
($100,000), ‘Song of Bernadette’ ($75,- 
000), ‘A Tree Grows in Brooklyn’ 
($55,000). 

PARAMOUNT: ‘And Now For- 
ever’ ($60.000), ‘Victoria Grandolet’ 
($65,000) ‘Our Hearts Were Young 
and Gay’ ($40,000). 

RKO: ‘None But the Lonely Heart’ 
($60,000), ‘The Robe,’ Frank Ross 
production ($80,000). 

With many of the ablest writers in 
armed forces and perhaps an 


equally great number of writers de- 


| voting: themselves largely to war 
yarns, the dearth of material neces- 
; Sary to prepare diversified picture 


| ing the year, 


ceiling of $350,000. He reportedly 
put up $75,000 in cash to bind the} 
deal. 


schedules resulted in special efforts 
to find film yarns. At one time dur- 
major companies began 


|} an intensive literary treasure hunt. 
digging into the lists of old story 
properties in an effort to unearth 
|; novels, plays and operettas which 
might provide the basis for a new 
type of musical film. 
‘Oklahoma,’ the legit click, touched 
| off a wave of filmusical plans, since 


| the Theatre Guild musical was based 


legit | 
secured rights to four} 
year | 


on ‘Green Grow the Lilacs,’ 
Riggs play which both RKO 
Metro owned at various times. 
Picture companies began to look 
around for old or new books and 
plays which might lend themselves 
to similar treatment. As a starter, 
20th-Fox purchased the rights to 
‘Kiki’ from Mary Pickford for $50.- 
000 and plans to produce the old 
dramatic pie ce asa Simusical. 


and 


LETTER TO MY SON JOHN — 


(Age Eleven) 


In Which Publicist Dietz Goes From Terrible School Marks to Telling 
Truth in Post-War Film Merchandizing 


By HOWARD DIETZ 
Dear Johnny: 

A chap 
WVaricty.’ 
store 
and asks 
for his 
voted to 
*Variety’s’ 
post-war 
wiite about 
that future 


who runs a rag called 


published 
46th 
me to do an expert piece 
annual issue which is de- 
various angles of the pix 
talk for pictures) 
period. He wants 
Pix Merchandis- 
time. 


which is in a 


window on street, writes 


ithat’s 
in the 
me to 
ine in 
I'm 
maybe 


And 
becaus¢ 
in the 
out all 
dream 


writing this letter to you 
by that time you'll be 
pix biz yourself and will carry 

the profound angles that I 
up. 

Anyway I owe you a letter be- 
cause I ought to say something to 
you about those terrible marks you've 
been getting at school. It looks as 
if voull never amount to much in 
the literary line and that’s why this 


piece might come in handy because 
a@ guy who gets as bad marks in 


schoo] as you is in fair way to grow | 


up to be a press agent—or as the 
*Variety’ editor so refinedly puts it, 
a merchandiser. 

Well, Johnny, the post-war period 
means after the noise of battle dies 
down, a treaty of peace has been 
signed, and kids like you stop mak- 
ing-believe with a machine-gun and 
going ack-ack-ack. It’s the 
when everybody is busy making a 


better world for you to live in and 
there are a lot of arguments about 
What kind of world that should be. 


| of 


up in 
speak dif- 


| You see people are brought 
different places and they 
fcrent languages, and they 
ferent kinds of heroes, and they 
have different amounts of money to 
spend, and different amounts of 
food and hours of work and it’s a 
pretty tough proposition to make the 
sharing of the world’s goods fairly 
even so that nobody’ll try to knock 
off what they called the ‘haves.’ 
And that’s where the pix come in 
because they, in a a kind 
Esperanto which is an 


way, speak 
nverha- 
nal language. 

At any rate before the war 
American pix used to dominate 
about 75’ of the world outside the 
United States, and if that’s going to 
be the case in the future the pix 
had better give everybody the idea 
that it's a better world without fight- 
ing. This means giving what they 
called a dignity to the common man 


the 


/and making him understandable all 
;over the map so that we'll get*the 
‘idea that brothers under the 


time 


skin, and not like Cain and Abel. 
Seftpedal the Hooey 
So then, Johnny, when it comes 
to merchandising the pix ‘that 
means selling them through pub- 
licity) press agents lke you had 
better be careful not to echo any 
phoniness end not try to drag ‘em 


/into the boxoffice on false pretenses 
| because you can’t be a good char- 


acter 
24-sheet, 


if you go around wearing a 
At least it makes you look 


have dif- | 
| properly 
| What they 


quality 


| eignty 


| suspicious, 
| wrong 


and if the wrapper is 
it has an effect on the article. 
true press agent is who 
prepares an audience for 
are going to see, bringing 
attractive features of the 
and not lying about it—well 
too much. This is very impor- 
because good characters don’t 
down Main Street in an open 
with a bottle of whiskey 
hands and shouting about 
dignity of man. So just remem- 
duil your job is 
be, because pix companies are 
effort to correct all 
people find with 
tide of society rolls 
little more on 
dough. In the 
days the pix biz was a gold 
with a lot of squatter sover- 
going on, but slowly new 


The 


one 


out the 
article 
not 
tant 
ride 
barouche 
in their 
the 
ber how going to 
the 
real 
that 
the 
becomes a 
than on the 


making a 
the faults 
them, and as 
the accent 
early 
rush 


| generations are setting in who real- 
(ize the tremendous responsibility of 


| life 


| forces 


the pix. The war has done a lot 
for all that and the guys who have 
been to war know that life is real, 
is earnest and that everybody 
with the means of a message in his 
hands. such as the newspaper or the 


Glenn | 


Plays Bought for Films During 1943 


20TH CENTURY-FOX 


‘Something For the Boys’ 265,000 
$1,545,000 

$600,000 

MARY PICKF 
$410,000 
LESTER COWAN 
$350,000 
METRO 
"$325,000 
COLUMBIA 
$107 500 
SAMUEL 
‘Those Badearing Youn@® Charms’ $75,000 
$75, 000 
$50.000 
GREGORY RATOFF PRODUCTIONS 
LEVEY 

$16.000 

+ Ceaneeiiond Yankee.” Price not revealed. Warners own the basic 

rights. 
‘Tomorrow the World. Percentage deal with a ceiling of $350,000 


Cowan put up $75,000 as su: 
‘Laugh Parade. Price not 


‘Bandwagon. Purchase price 
seeing motion pictures which tell 
them how to do their stuff. This 
what they call visual education 
and Hollywood is going to play 
part in that. because it’s got all ties 
technical facilities. So the 
schools are going to use motion pic- 
{ures, and that’s coine to make the 
responsibility of the boys who spe- 
cialize on entertainment even 
greater. They found out that a guy 
learns things about four times as 
fast through the movi and 
the standard of intelligence is going 
to get so high that everybody's in- 
telligence will be easily insulted un- 


You sce I've gone through all the 
|periods of pix merchandising. Ive 
had trackless tran and men on 
stilts and secret signs and teasers | 
and love tests and human spiders | 
and I'm still doing a bit of it, but 
slowly we're tapering off and just 
telling our story in print or on the | 
air. What that story is and how far 
you spread it—that’s what counts. 
But most of all you can’t make a 
silk purse out of you-know. 

And this philosophy doesn't go 
only for pix. 

It goes for life and we've vot to 
eliminate a great deal of bull be- 
fore we really can be called human 
beings. So just try telling the truth 
regularly, Johnny, and you'll see 
there’s nothing too bad about your- 
self. Then if the truth becomes a 
habit and you extend it to whatever 
you're plugging, the results won't be 
as devastating as you think. 


magazine or the radio or the pix, has | 


got to peddle out the right dope or 
else we're all going  blackslide 
and get manana—and the kids'll go 
ack-ack again. 


Visual Education | 


Besides, Johnny, the bene in the 


have learned a lot 


; theatre. 
through 


less Ratoff isn’t careful. 


Now coming back to those lousy 
marks—ete. 
Howard Dietz. 


Palace Refinances Mortgage 
Youngstown, O., Jan. 1. 
A $600,000 mortgage on the Palace 


theatre. recently, involved in court 
litigation, now assumed by three 
local banks—the Union National, 


Mahoning National, and Dollar Sav- 
ings & Trust—an assignment mort- 
gage from the New York Life In- 
surance Co. recorded in the Mahon- 
ing County court house revealed. 
The refinancing of the mortgage 
by the Palace Realty Co., owner of 
the property, is the result of a re- 
cent suit over lease rights to the 
The mortgage is now re- 
duced to approximately $390,000. 


| distribution of the 


| bone 
| there a 


with 


trantee, 
revealed. 
reported 


from $25,000 to $55,000. 


Producing 


Continued from page 5 


ers who favor sciting up their 
distributing ouittit ere 
in that direction 
that major 
product, 


own 
encouraged 
beeauve of the tact 
distribs are withholding 


apparently, as one high the- 


atre operating executive declares, 
in hopes of a rising market or with 
a view to creating en unnatural de- 
mand for pictures. It is promised 
that Exhibitors Distributing Corp., 
when ready to serve the field, will 
designate pictures on a uniform 
basis and sell them that way rather 
than vary the terms as now done by 


various distributor 

the Process 
the 

the 


Reversing 
Under the 
chise-owners 
will finanee the 


fran- 
company 
and physical 
pictures furnished 
money for 


cireuit 


of 
selling 


and put up the negatives 


as they are delivered, plus cost of 
prints, with a percentage of the 
gross going back to the producers. 
The latter will finance themselves 
and, in this connection, reported 
that one of the country’s targest 
banks is prepared to furnish back- 
ing. 

Arthur, who left Saturday (1) for 
St. Louis and will visit various other 
keys in behalf of the new distrib- 
uting project, will be on the Coast 
Feb. 1 to further discuss the situa- 
tion with producers and stars who 


loom as the film-manufacturing back- 
of the company. He will be 
month. 

tepublic has closed a scasonal deal 
the Griffith circuit’s houses in 
Oklahoma and Texas, . Jimmy Grain- 
ger, head’ of Rep’s sales, together 
with Rep’s Dallas branch manager, 
Lloyd Rust, and the Oklahoma City 
exchange head, Glen Alt, negotiated 
the deal with Horace Falls and H. O. 
Stark, representing Griffith. 


Virginia Aaron Upped by Metro 


Virginia Aaron has been appointed 
in ¢harge of bookings for New Jersey 
territory by Metro N. Y. brane h, 
headed by Ralph Pielow, exchange 
manager. 


Formerly print booker Metro, 


for 


Miss Aaron was private secrctary to 
Pielow prior to that. 
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Thirty-eighth JARgTETY Anniversary 
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Let’s Get It Out Early 
This Week, Boys 


\ By EDDIE CANTOR 


After our first Wednesday evening broadcast of the season, 


The Boys (my quintet of writers—I always call them The 


Boys) filed up to meet me on the studio stage, grinning from 
‘ The program had been good, (See ‘Variety,’ Oct. 


6, 43). We posted a few mortems and 
then I said, ‘Well, there’s one under our 
belts. Tell you what—let’s get it out 
early this week, Boys.’ 

We kicked around some ideas for sev- 
eral minutes, and then I said, ‘Okay—go 
home and sleep on it. Meet me at my 
house tomorrow evening At six o'clock 
when I get through at the studio, and 
we'll map it out in the rough. Remem- 
ber, Boys, we're gonna get it out early 
this week.’ 

I dashed into my house the following 
night at 7:15 sharp. (I would have been 
on time, but producing a picture is 
tough. One of the guys in the cast, a clever comer named 


Eddie Cantor, keeps adding new pieces of business and to 
protect RKO’s interests, I must stick around to see that he 
goes back to the script now and then.) I ran into the library, 
mentally apologizing as I went. But no one was there, except 
a fellow representing an organization in Toronto who insisted 
I fly up there for their annual affair, just to ‘say hello’; a 
songwriter who had hitch-hiked from Des Moines especially 
to get me to introduce his first song, a patriotic novel idea, 
entitled ‘We'll Win With Uncle Sam,’ and when I told him 
that I remembered hearing another song with a similar 
thought, he said he didn’t believe me, this title had come to 
him in a dream; and a fellow who wanted me to give him a 
testimonial for his cure for baldness—I, who get a hair-cut 
every three days! (Are you reading, Jack Benny?) 

Anyway, the Boys hadn't arrived. id 

Pretty soon, though, there was a phone call from one of 
them, Joe explained that they’d been standing in front of 
their hotel for over an hour and couldn't get a cab. So I told 
them to keep thinking, that I’d be right down to pick them up. 


ear to ear. 


Eddie Cantor 


—— 1 From 5 Leaves 4 | 


‘Hiya, Boys!’ I greeted my quartet of writers. (Overnight 
the draft board had caught up with my ace writer.) They 
piled into the car and all the way back to my house I told 
them how swell it was going to be, completing the script by 
Saturday and having Sunday and Monday all to ourselves be- 
fore rehearsal on Tuesday and the show on Wednesday. They 
shared my enthusiasm, and one of them even suggested a 
joke he had thought up for the Mad Russian spot. I gently 
told him that we had done it last night. One of the other 
Boys had an amusing idea for a routine on the servant prob- 
lem, which we all agreed was great and timely, if it hadn't 
already been done to death on every comedy program. But 
we realized that we were getting somewhere. 

In the library, the portable typewriter was opened. I re- 
membered that the Boys couldn't think unless they each had 
a bottle of coke in their hands, so I ran into the kitchen and 
returned with the drinks. I looked at the paper in the type- 
writer and said cheerfully, ‘What have we got so far?’ 
~ ‘Nothing yet—not on paper,’ answered one of my trio of 
writers. (While I was in the kitchen, one of the Boys got his 
draft notice and had left.) 

Suddenly, out of nowhere, a great idea came to us. We 
rolled up our sleeves and eagerly drew our chairs closer to 
the table. Izzy snatched a piece of paper and a pencil. We 
cut for deal... 

On Friday, at the RKO Studios, I was feeling good. I was 
pleased with the rushes I had just seen, and I chuckled as I 
recalled last night’s gin rummy session; not only had I blitzed 
—I phoned the Boys and asked them to meet me an hour 
later in my office in the Producers’ Building, with all the 
material we had so far. I waited for the Boys all afternoon, 
but I was still in a good mood. (That Cantor ham kept ad 
libbing lines in his scenes, and hes’ really a scream.) I left 
the set when I saw my. pair of writers approaching. (It 
seems that Joe had just been inducted, and the other two 
had had a tough time trying to find the studio by themselves. } 
Business-like, I asked Izzy for our notes. He reached into his 
pocket and brought forth last night’s score. Well, I'm a fair 
man, so I gave them a chance to get even. . 

Saturday morning I was annoyed by the fact that the pro- 
sram wasn’t shaping up. I put in a call to the Boys’ hotel, 
and said peevishly to one of them, ‘What’s gonna be? We 
Can still get it out early this week if,we put in some good 
work today and tonight. Meet me right away.’ And I hung 
up without saying goodbye. I wasn’t sore, mind you, but 
there was no reason why we couldn't knock out a program 
early. The Boys just weren't concentrating on it. After all, 
how could they play such a terrific game of gin if they were 
thinking of the program? 


| 7 ___It Shouldn’t Happen to Berle | 


We met at the Brown Derby for dinner and started to 
figure out a theme for the show. One of the Boys came 
through With a great idea, and we all took turns elaborating 
On it. We were going good when we were interrupted b3 
Groucho Marx passing the table. He had just come from his 
own broadcast, and asked us if we had heard it. We said no. 


So he did a repeat show for us. Strangely enough, it was the 
general idea of what we had just planned for ours. I caught 
a Milton Berle-ish look in the eye of one of my writers—the 
wko had thrown us the idea of the theme for our pro- 
a was also the one who had gone into the men’s 
—— to wash up when we reached the Derby, and had bee: 
sone a long, long time—just about Pabst Blue Ribbon time. 


one 
stam. He 


War Market Sounds Death Knell 
Shoestring Pix; Returns 
Also Socko 


on 


MONEY PLENTY LOOSE 


By JACK JUNGMEYER 


Hollywood, Jan. 1. 


The war market has rung the knell on shoestring films. 
Independent production has gone deluxe and big budget. 
Almost overnight, the effects of inflation upon the boxoffice 
have radically changed the whole picture for the investors. 
producers and promoters of individual enterprise as com- 
pared with corporate output. 


Costs have soared. So have returns, to make the past sea- 
son the most prolific and prosperous for the industry’s indie 
venturers since those golden days when almost every picture 
made was a personal gamble and you couldn't make ‘em bad 
enough. 

Much of the indie product now competes on even terms 
with the best output of the major studios, and not infre- 
quently makes a better showing at the wickets than the com- 
parable issue from the majors. Also some of the best minds, 
the most skillful craftsmen, the most proficient showmen are 
currently associated with the free film enterprise, lured to 
the indie field by the demonstrated returns, by matters of 
taxation and fiscal affairs, and by certain other changes 
brought about in the corporate companies as a result of war- 
time conditions. 


The boom market has largely taken the risk out of indie 
production. Heretofore the personal promoter had to carry 
all his financial eggs in the basket of one picture. If it didn’t 
bring expected returns, he was through. For the promoter 
no more money was available, as a rule. The wad was shot. 
The angel’s wallet was buttoned up against further specula- 
tion in pix. 

Now money is loose, plentiful. And almost any investor 
will tell you that there are few better prospects for hand- 
some returns than motion picture production in careful and 
experienced hands. 

Too, the fact that some of the emphasis has been taken off 
the star system has been very beneficial to the indies who 
can compete on more even terms as far as important players 
are concerned. Of course the loss of much topflight talent 
to the armed services also affects the independent producer; 
but, when he does overcome—as ne has been doing with re- 
markable success—the casting handicap, he is in a less highly 
competitive market than formerly. 


| The Millions | 

Where once peanuts were spent to take an indie flyer, 
millions now roll fluently into this branch of the business. 
At least a dozen indie productions during the past season 
have been budgeted at close to or better than a million. 
Several have cost around $2,000,000. 

The wartime seller’s market in pix has enormously stimu- 
lated the courage of the solo or small-group filmers. It has 
not been uncommon recently to find trained picture makers 
confidently going into expensive undertakings without wait- 
ing to set up an immediate release deal. This tendency, how- 
ever, has apparently gone about as far as is considered 
measurably sate by the expedient experts because distribu- 
tion outlets are carrying practically a peak load, and the law 
of diminishing returns is a looming factor. 

Largely accountable for the high quality of the bulk of 
latter day indie product is the elimination by the major 
companies of their previous B-pix and the reduction of the 
top A product as well. This left a gap into which the 
indies were quick to crowd their better entries. But here, 
too, the filling-up process has almost reached the overflow 
level, especially since the runs of pictures have been con- 
stantly extending to cut down the need for previous heavy 
backlogs. 


Taxation had its influence toward indie production at 
about the time when the limit of income to $25,000 was 
first proposed, with consequent formation of number of 


small producing corporations in which the players, the 
director, the producer and all members were to take at 


least part of their returns in stock and in which they would 
have a residual value. These independent units still num- 
ber not a few and are constantly liquidated and renewed. 

United Artists is practically the last major outlet for the 
big independent producers. Metro, 20th-Fox, Paramount. 
Warners are not buying any more solo pictures. Reduction 
ef output by most of the majors makes it possible for their 
machinery to turn out all tiie pictures needed under the 
present long-run, product-milking conditions. Harry Sher- 
man. last of the actual independent producers for Para- 
mount, with his Hopalongs, cut adrift to make contract with 
UA and to produce the high budget ‘Buffalo Bill’ for 20th- 
Fox. 


Pine and Thomas are not actually independent pro- 
ducers in their Paramount relationship. RKO is not enter- 
taining any outside deals now, except Frank Ross’ produc- 


tion of ‘The Robe,’ rated one of the costliest films. to be made 
this year ($3,000,000 reportedly). 


_ The Cagney Setup 


One of the most important independent ventures of the 
past year is the Cagney Productions setup, with Bill Cagney 
as producer and James Cagney the star. They made as 
their initial release through UA ‘Johnny Come Lately,’ re- 
ported to have cost approximately $780,000. Coming up is 
‘Port Royal’ as the probable next. They have tied up some top 
talent, including Grace George. 

Andrew Stone, spending around $1,300,000 on one film, 
‘Sensations of 1944, jn a daring venture with only one well- 
known film name, Eleanor Powell, has braced the talent 
situation for his UA release by spotting 17 tried and tested 
eadline variety acts in the potpourri de luxer in an array 
similar to major productions, like ‘Star-Spangled Rhythm’ 
and ‘Thank Your Lucky Stars.’ Last year his initial pro- 
duction was ‘Ht Diddle, Diddle.” budgeted at only $60.000 

David O. Selznick has returned this past year to produc- 
iion after almost three years’ siesta. He is said to be 


INDIES LUXE, BIG BUDGET 


Consider the Poor Comedian! 


By MILTON BERLE 


Let’s be honest about it. The outlook for the comedian 
in the post-war period is none too bright. Industry will be 
able to experiment with electronics. Radio will have tele- 
Aviation Will have super strato-liners. But con- 
sider the poor comedian! That poo? 
undernourished, unappreciated individ- 
ual slaves over a hot (meaning stolen) 
joke file for a lousy $5,000 a week. Life 
won't be easy for him. ~* 

For one thing, there won't be any- 
more Hitlers or Hirohitos, That’s what 
our armies are fighting for and of 
course, what we all want. But consider 
the poor comedian! For the past 10 
years he could get a sure laugh by mak- 
ing any vitriolic allusion to Herr 
Shickelgruber. And Hirohito! Gosh, 
he was funnier than a Japanese juggling 
act. 

So when we grind the Axis into the ground, a lot of peo- 
ple will find the going tough. For instance, take poor Walter 


Winchell. He'll have to go back to writing a Broadway 
column! 


In the post-war world we're going to have plenty of every- 
thing. It won't be necessary to ration certain commodities. 
It’s going to be wonderful—but consider the poor comedian. 
No rationing; hence no rationing jokes. What am I going 
to do with 836 jokes on rubber tires, 2,345 gags on gasoline, 
922 sugar stories and 821 butcher shop punchlines. They'll 
be absolutely useless. I suppose I could remove them from 
my file and donate the cards to the scrap drive. But by 
then there probably won't be any need for scrap paper. 


If that isn’t bad enough, comedians will probably be un- 
able to tell jokes about army life. The fellows will all be 
home from the fronts and they’ll want to hear civilian 
stories. 

The post-war world will be a happier one for everybody 
but consider the poor comedian! The ladies will forsake 
Lockheed for their kitchens. That will be all right with 
their husbands but it won’t be all right with me. How 
can you tell jokes about men riveters. 

What will the poor comedian gag about when there won't 
be any: 

horsemeat. 

«..women street car conductors, 

-».Sarcastic servants. 

»--impolite waiters. 

.-.crowded subways. 


vision, 


Milton Berle 


...and a million‘other wartime inconveniences. 


For many people, the post-war. world will be Paradise. 
But the poor comedian ... he won’t know where his next 
joke is coming from. 


spending at least $1,500,000 on ‘Since You Went Away,’ and 
also has another company, Vanguard Productions, operating. 
Selznick, an owner-member of UA. of course releases 
through that organization. 


The important William Goetz-Leo Spitz independent pro- 
duction company, International Pictures, founded this past 
year when Goetz withdrew as one of 20th-Fox top execu- 
tives, as Darryl F. Zanuck returned, reflects pointedly the 
courage and confidence of independent adventurers in the 
biz. The Goetz-Spitz company, with an imposing program 
and organization, was set up with no manifest releasing 
outlet but. with no. difficulty. it was indicated. in getting 
attractive terms for the projected big budgeted product. 

The David L. Loew-Arthur Lyons combination is scheduled 
to turn out three films this year. The company is so con- 
stituted that its incorporated Producing Artists will offer 
a release channel for subsidiary units. 

Arnold Pressburger, through his Arnold Productions, has 
recently completed for UA ‘It Happened Tomorrow,’ budg- 
eted at close to $800,000. Mary Pickford, UA owner- 
member, will put at least $1,000,000 into her initial pro- 
duction venture this year on ‘Junior Miss.’ This will be 
Miss Pickford’s first film activity since the late ’30s. Samuel 
Bronston put around $800,000 into his elaborate filming for 
UA of ‘Jack London,’ the life of the author-adventurer. . 

Arthur Ripley and Rudolph Monter backed their crafts- 
manship and production sense to the extent of around 
$200.000 in an impressive initial production, entirely inde- 


nendent and without release setup, and recently arranged 
a deal with UA for distribution of ‘Voice in the Wind.’ 
Charles R. Rogers Productions turned out for UA ‘Song of 


the Open Road’ last fall and have two on schedule, ‘Peggy 
O'Neil’ and ‘Angel On My Shoulder.’ 


Cowan’s 2 for UA | 
Lester Cowan has programmed for UA two imposing 
properties, to cost in excess of a million each, the screen 


version of the Broadway play, ‘Tomorrow the World, and 
Ernie Pyle’s ‘Here’s Your War.’ 

Ben Bogeaus’ contribution to the indie output for UA is 
‘The Bridge of San Luis Rey,’ made for better than $800,000. 
Next on the books is ‘There Goes Lona Henry.’ Hunt 
Stromberg, who turned out ‘Lady of Burlesque’ for approxi- 
mately $1,200,000 as a UA leader for last season, has an 
ambitious program in which ‘Guest in the House’ and 
‘Dishonored Lady’ are the advance wedges. 

Sol Lesser, one of the veteran independents of the in- 
dustry, gave UA its biggest grosser in years in ‘Stage Door 


Canteen,’ and is now preparing ‘Three’s a Family.’ Harry 
Sherman recently turned out ‘Woman of the Town’ as a 
special for UA, and has as his biggest undertaking the 


$2.000,000 production of ‘Buffalo Bill,’ for 20th-Fox. His 
deal with UA is terminated after delivery of the currently 
working ‘Forty Thieves,’ a Hopalong Cassidy. 

Samuel Goldwyn, one of the elders of indie production, 
spent around $2,000,000 on his ‘North Star,’ marketed through 
RKO. 
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FILM REVIEWS 


Thirty-eighth 


VARIETY 


Anniversary 


Yednesday, January 5, 1944 


The Lod ger 


release of tobert sle pre 
jior irs Me e ron, ree Sane 
alers Crexral i 
} ~ n} \ n 
I ] y Mi M le 
era Lucien rd Watson 
Webb, Jr.; special « era  effe Fred 
fradeshown in N, ¥ Ju 3, | 
Running time, 84 MENS. 

Witty Merle ©} n 
John Warwick....-. George Sandet 
The Laird ¢ 

1 sutt nad Aubrey Mather 
int David ¢ 
Ant Helena PP 
it Sheridan, Lu len 
Sir Edward, Ir k Work 
llarold... .... Colin Campbel 
Charlie Harold De Hecker 
Anita solster 
Pullican. ‘ Billy Bevi 
Forrester Hlarvey 
Knages 
Edmund Breon | 

With a pat cast, keen direction 


and tight scripting, 20th-Fox has an 
absorbing, and, at times, spine-ting- 


ling drama_ concocted from Mrs. 
Marie Belloc Lowndes’ widely read 
novel, ‘The Lodger.’ It looks like a 


sturdy boxoffice entry, calculated to 
win extended runs in many spots. — 
Where it fails to register top coin, 
only lukewarm exploitation will be 
to blame, because ‘The Lodger’ is 
the sort of film that will benefit from 
word-o’-mouth. It’s a super chiller- 
diller in its picturization of a Scot- 


Jand Yard manhunt for London’s 
Jack the Ripper. 
Picture’s title may prove a handi- 


cap in attracting those unversed as} 
to the Lowndes’ novel, but that much | 
stronger for those familiar with her 
book. This is far from being an 
outright man’s vehicle, although the 
romance is slight. With Laird Cre- 
gar as the principal menace, Merle 
Oberon’s popularity and all-round 
appeal of George Sanders the film 
has balanced marquee lustre 
Director John Brahm and scripter 


Barre Lyndon have made it as much | 


a psychological study of the half- 
erazed ‘Lodger’ (Laird Cregar), as 
it is a deftly paced horrific who- 
dunit. In trying to outline some ex- 
planation for the repeated throat- 
slashings of London stage women, 
neither has even slightly deviated 
from the swift weaving of events. 
Result is a tempo sure to grip the 
most blase. Aside from preliminary 
steps, 
rapid succession 
jec.ed time after 
effect. 

Plot spots the ‘lodger’ early as a 
possible suspect as he calmly con- 
ducts his medical ‘experiments’ in 
the attic rooms of a modest London 
home occupied by a middle-aged 
couple. He wanders in and out via 
the rear entrance, 
hospital sometimes during the day. 
The Scotland Yard inspector, George 
Sanders, has his suspicions almost 
as soon as he meets him, but not 
until almost too late to save his 
sweetheart, Miss Oberon, does he 
feel certain he is ‘The Ripper.’ Yarn 
depicts ‘The Ripper’s’ killings as 
prompted by revenge for his broth- 


with suspense in- 


er’s early death, blamed on an un- 
faithful aciress. 

It is Laird Cregar’s picture. As 
‘The Ripper’ he gives an impressive 


performance. It is a relentless, at 
times pathetic character as he 
sues his self-appointed task ot aveng- 
ing his brother. His precise diction 
and almost studied poise makes his 
characterization all the more impres- 
sive. Merle Oberon is highly 
tive as Kitty, the dancer, of respect- 
able family whose stardom is nearly 
abruptly ended. Stage sequences 
show her a graceful dancer in ab- 
breviated skirt and _ provide 
bright contrast to somber and melo- 
dramatic passages. Kepi 


less in the background initially, her } 
scene in the dressing room, when 
she pleads for her life, is the high 
dramatic spot of the production. 
George Sanders, again cast as a 


sleuth, is strong. He has several ro- 
mantic interludes with Miss Oberon. 
Sir Cedric Hardwicke, as Robert 


idoner 
ides a 
All- 


Burton, the middleclass Lo: 
who takes in a lodger, prov 
supporting role. Sara 
eood is tremendously eff 
wife. Helena Pickard 1akes 
something of a bit, an unsuccessiui 
music hall entertainer, who is one of 
the first victims of ‘The Ripper.’ 
Support is headed by Queenie Leon- 
ard, Doris Lloyd, Lumsden Hare and 
Aubrey Mather, 

Robert Bassler has provided plenty 
of production values in carrying out 
with authenticity the London of the 
gaslight era.* Lucien Ballard has 
turned in a superb job of photog- 
raphy, his use of light and 
being fine throughout. John Brahm’s 
direction, making a maximum reli- 
ance on suspense, is possibly the 
strongest feature of the _ picture. 
Barre Lyndon’s scripting from the! 
novel also is standout. There was| 
a tendency, however, to overplay the 
sound effects. Wear. 


sturdy 


tive 


his 


Closed Xmas Eve 
Akron, O., Jan. 1. 

Nine nabe houses closed Christ- 
mas eve so that their staffs, as well 
as their patrons, could stay hone 
and celebrate. Theatres included 
Majestic, Highland, Liberty, Spicer, 
Peoples, Royal, Dayton and 
Points, 
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Norval Jones I ie Bracken 
Tru Kocke y 
y Wr I n 
r William Demat t 
Justice of the Peace Porter Hall 
Mr ru } Emory 
Mr Alan Bride 
Newspaper Vietor Potel 
Wite of J. PP ‘ Almira Sessions | 
Sally. Mather Howard | 
J. Farrell MacDonald } 
| Cecilia... Connie Tompkins 
Doctor..... Meye; 
Ss. Marshal .George Melford 


| ‘Miracle of Morgan’s Creek’ is a 

diverting picture that will do from 

| better than average to good business 
in all situations. 

Aside from that longish title, there 
is nothing at the outset to suggest 
that this is a comedy. Morgan’s 
Creek is the name of the town w - eet 
the action takes place and the mir- 
acle, as Sturges terms it, is the birth 
to Eddie Bracken and Betty Hutton 
of a set of sextuple s. 

Done in the satirical Sturges vein, 
and directed with that same touch, 
the story makes much of characteri- 
zation and somewhat wacky comedy, 
plus some slapstick, with excellent 


| photography figuring throughout. 
|The Sturges manner of handling 
;crowds and various miscellaneous 


| characters who are almost nothing 
| more than flashes in the picture, such 
as the smalltown attorney and the 


justice of the peace, contribute | 
enormously to the enjoyment de- 
rived. 


uations lack punch, and the picture 
is slow to get rolling, but ultimately | 
| picks up smzrt pace and winds up 
quite strongly on the birth of the 
| sexiuplets with the retiring Bracken 


| and Miss Hutton as national heroes. 

| The publicity, newspaper headlines 

and the worry that 

Hitler, 

| that is typically Sturges and clever. 
Bracken is a_smalltown 

| cease who yearns to get into 


uni- 


However, some of the comedy sit- | 


| 


| 


| 


it even causes | 
provide a fast strip of action | 
| are 


bank | 


form and is madly in love with Miss | 


| Hutton. Getting out on an all-night 
| party with soldiers, the latter wakes 
up to remember that she married 

but can’t remember 
the spouse looked like, 


serviceman, 
name, what 
| or anything 
| give their right names. Finally 
Bracken and Miss Hutton evolve a 
scheme under which he'll dress up in 
a uniform (of World War I vintage) 
and they'll get married under the 


bers was that of the soldier on her 
big night out. They both get ina 
jam over this but, for the happy fin- 
ish, their marriage is declared the 
only legal one Miss Hutton had. In 
|between are numerous amusing 
| scenes, notably the one in which 
Bracken proposes to Miss Hutton and 
the one in which he is escaping from 
jail. 

Bracken does a Nice job. 


He’s a 


idly and should attain major stature 

ere long. Miss Hutton and he make 
|a desirable team. In this instance, 

tl.> fiery little song bombshell who 
-te-pictures from niterics,-plays 
a straight Jight comedy role and 
does it exceptionally well. She's real 
star material. 

Among the supporting cast, 
given 
cop f 
troubles 
other being 


largest 
William 


| assignment is that 

| Den.arest, smalltown 
Miss Hutton, who has 
wiih his daughters, the 
attractive Diana_Lynn. There are 
many lessers in the cast, but all are 
in parts of a minor character. A 
standout among them is Alan Bridge, 
an attorney, while another who im- 
presses in a short amount of footage 
is Porter Hall. 

The ediing, by Stuart Gilmore, 
represents a consummate job in most 
| respects, but the running time could 
have been chopped somewhat to 
tighten -the piciure, particuiariy in 
the first two reels. Char. 


the | 


except that they didn’t | 


Miniature Reviews 


‘The Lodger’ (20th). Merle 
Oberon, Laird Cregar, George 


Sanders in top boxoffice film; 
due for extended runs. 

‘Miracle of Morgan’s Creek’ 
(Par). Rather amusing romantic 
comedy that will do better than 
average to good. 

‘Three Russian Girls’ (UA). 
Documentary display of Soviet 
nurses working behind § front 
lines; dualer. 

‘Standing Room Only’ (Par). 
Fred MacMurray and Paulette 
Goddard in romantic comedy 
headed for healthy b.o. 

‘The Uninvited’ (Par). Fanci- 
ful melodrama starring Ray 
Milland and Ruth Hussey. 

‘Henry Aldrich, Boy Scout’ 
(Par.). Rather dull Aldrich 
subject dealing with Boy Scout 
activities. 

‘Timber Queen’ (Par). 
ventional timberlands 
okay for twin bills. 

‘Courageous Mr. Penn’ (‘Brit- 
ish). Saga of William Penn’s 
life. Limited for arty houses. 


Con- 
meller; 


ing a stolid aid plodding tale of the 
fortitude end patriotism of Soviet 
volunteer nurses working behind the 
lines, picture even fails to take ad- 
vantage of oppportunities to inject 
a fairly strong romance into the pro- 
ceedings by tossing it off in matter- 
of-fact manne’. A dualer, 

Story starts off in June of 1941, 
when volunteer Red Cross unit head- 
ed by Anna Sten is called for duty 
at the front. Field hospital in an 
old mansion gives them opportunity 
to minister to the wounded—which 
is expounded in extended footage. 
Then Kent Smith, an American tech- 
nical engineer, seriously injured in a 
plane crash, is brought in. Vivid 
clinical operation is displayed, and 
\-hile Kent is hovering between life 
and death, mild romance develops 
between the American and Miss 
Sten. Patients and staff of hospital 
moved when Russian army re- 
treats to Leningrad; and then the 
Soviei’s winter 
white-clad ski troops, tanks and 
heavy equipment participating pro- 
vides a vivid and spectacular battle 
episode which, nevertheless, comes 
too late to do more than catch mo- 
mertary interest. Back at the base 
hospital, the boy and: girl non- 
chalantly say goodbye to end a very 
mild flirtation for the finish. 

Russ winter attack carries a wal- 


| lop in divulging the methods and 
operations under the sub-zero cli- 


| 


| name which the girl vaguely remem- | 


| 


| 


| quences, 


comedian who is coming along rap- | 


ather of 


lly. 


| 


mates. Apparently the footage was 
acquired from the original Soviet 
production but regardless of source, 
it’s highly dramatic. 

Anna Sten’s lead spot is a tough 
assignment, an unlightened and bur- 


densome characterization that fails 
to catch attention. Mimi Forsaythe 


and Kathy Frye, as members of the 
volunteer corps, shine in various se- 
but both are handicapped 
by the stolid proceedings. Alexan- 
der Granach and Paul Guilfoyle are 
in support, 
to take advantage of the situation at 


any time. Walt. 
Sianding Koom nly 
Paramount release of Paul Jones produce 


on Stars Kred MacMurray, Paulette 
features Edward Arnold, Re 
Young, Hillary Brooke, Porter Hall, 


Sidmey Lanf scree 


Di- 

i nplay, 
Dar 1 Ware and Karl Tunberg, based on 
\ Martin Robert 

ent camera, 

20, 


f 


eMurrays 
Goddard 


ary Brooke 


Revere 
Kolb 


Fuller Veda Ann 


borg 


Washington ag: 
timely comedy 
haw 
peopie Nave in 
accommodations and 

getting in to 


invoived in 
business in the na- 


War crowded ain is 
the nucleus for a 
yased on the trouble 
securing living 
lape 
officials on 
tion’s capital. Fred MacMurray and 
Paulette Goddard, plus an excellent 
supporting cast. should help 
ing Room Only’ to good boxoffice. 

This is a picture for all the fam- 
All problems are dealt with in 
the light vein used by most predeces- 
sors based on similar themes. With 
the acting ability of MacMurray and 
Miss Goddard, ably abetted by Ed- 
ward Arnold, Boland Young and 
Porter Hal], and the snappily paced 
direction of Sidney Lanfield, the film 
is escapist entertainment with many 
amusing sequences, 

Seript by Darrel Ware and Karl 
Tunberg gives the two stars plenty 
opportunities to prove their capa- 
bilities. MacMurray, as the butler, 


ine rea 


“ce 


| is especially funny in a scene where 


he drops a cherry from the fruit 


'salad which he is serving into the lap 


q se 
| Three Kassian Girls 
| (SONGS) 
Hollywood, 23. 
United Ay e of Gregor Rabino 
h produ i te eer 
e ke 
Harri \n hen Smith 
eatures Min Ir ‘ he, Alexander Grane | 
ich, Kathy Frye, Paul Guilfoyle, Kane 
Richmond, Direc by Fedor ¢ » and 
Henry Wesler Adapted from ‘Git From 
Leningrad,’ by Maurice Clark and Victor 
rrivas screenplay Aben Kandel, Dan 
James: cum John Mescall; special ef 
|} fects, Frank Hil editors, S. Winste 
and Gregg allas uss't f 
| Depew Previewed Kgyptian Dec, 22, 
"45. Running time, #0 MINS. 
| Natasha. Anna Sten 
Major Braginski........: \lexander Granach | 
Doctor..... ; Manart Kippen 
_ Ok Gee Jack Gardner 
Olga -Anna Marie Stewart 


sion feature, ‘Girl From Stalingrad,’ 
is factual narrative rather than film 
entertainment as required by cur- 
rent audience requirements. 


This American remake of the Rus- ! 


De.ail- | 


of one of the women and endeavors 
to snare the elusive condiment with 
mg and spoon, while she con- 
tiffes her conversa ion with one of 
the guests. Miss Goddard givés a 
pleasing performance’ throughout. 
Porter 


counter-attack with | 


| fice 


with Kent Smith unable | 


|} Otis Skinner. 


tion factory who tries to secure a 
government contract; Clarence Kolb, | 
as the blustering official, and Hil- 
lary Brooke, as Arnold’s daughter, 
give proper portrayal to their roles. 

Roland Young plays his usual dwad- 


ling self in extremely capable fash- 
ion. 
Paul Jones, associate producer, has 


given the production depth and un- | 


derstanding, avoiding pitfalls which 


were apparent from the outset, but 

which failed to materialize. 
The Uninvited 

Paramount release of Charles Brackett 
production, Stars Ray Milland, Ruth’ Ilus- 
sey; features Donald Crisp, Cornelia Otis 
Skinner, Gail Bussell, Dorothy 
Directed by Lewis Allen, Screenplay by 
Dodie Smith and Frank Partos, based on 
novel by Dorothy Macardle; score, Victer 
Young: editar, Doane Harrison; camera 
Challes Lang. Previewed in N, Y., Dee. 30, | 
“42. Running time, 98 MINS, 
Roderick Fitazgerald... ...Rayv Milland 
Pamela Fitzgerald Hussey 
Commander Donald Crisp 
Miss Hoiloway....... Cornelian Otis Skinner 
Miss Bird. .Dorothy Stickney 
Liazie Flynn. Barbara Everest 
Dr, Seott. Tree; Alan Napiet 
Stella Meredith. Gail Russell 
Miss Newcombe 
Foreword Narrutor...... John Wieran 
Maid.... Rita Page 


The supernatural is dealt with seri- 
ously in this dynamic, suspenseful 
melodrama, chock full of fine acting, 
that will hold audiences glued to 
their seats for its entire 93 minutes, 
Once in, they'll like it, but because 


of the unusual and controversial sub- | 


ject, its b.o. may be moderate. 
Audiences are asked to accept the 


fact that living characters portrayed | 


on the screen are harassed by two 
ghosts. And the ghosts remain just 
that throughout the picture. One is 
heard but never seen. The other ma- 
terializes completely out of mist for 
one short, terrific scene at the end. 
Ray Siiand and Ruth Hussey give 
excellent performances as_ brother 
and sister, who tire of living in a 
London fiat, firid a house overlooking 
the ocean on the coast of England, 
buy it and settle down to enjoy su- 
burban life, only to find that the past 
permeates throughout the building. 
But the real treat in ‘The Uninvited’ 
is a starlet Paramount has been 
keeping under wraps in ‘B’ pictures, 
who is given a part with plenty of 
meat in this one, and comes through 
like a veteran. Her name is Gail 
Russell, and she definitely belongs. 
Miss Russell plays the 20-year-old 
daughter of the woman who is be- 
lieved to be haunting Windward 
House. Kept from entering the edi- 
since she was three by her 
grandfather ‘Donald Crisp). 
comes friendly with Milland 
Miss Hussey. 
sion she is faced by the ghost of her 
mother, faints. becomes a victim of 
shock when she awakens. When she 
returns to her grandfather's 
he has her 
tal rest home 


and 


owned by Cornelia 
How she is rescued, 
with the truth coming out concern- 
ing her late mother, lends itself to 
a strong climax. 

Dodie Smith 


Dorothy Macardle’s best-selling ghost 


;novel. Camera work by Charles 
Lang especially commendable, 
with deft direction by Lewis Allen 


keeping the picture moving at a rap- 
id pace throughout. 

Performances of Milland and Miss 
Hussey are unrestrained and 


'vinecing in a picture that could have 


| Crisp. 


Nand | 


Arnold | 
| picture in 
Young | 


Hall | 


Stand- | ‘ 


Hall, as owner of an opposi- | 


been Donald 


retired 


very unconvincing. 

as Commander Beech. 
grandfather of Miss Russell: 
Stickney, from the Broadway stage, 
who is on screen in one short scene 
as a patient at the mental institution, 


and Alan Napier, as Dr. Scott. who 
endeavors to help Miss Russell dur- 
ing her alleged illness, all lend dig- | 


nity and authority to the film. 

This is Cornelia Otis Skinner's first 
which she is a featured 
capable actress on 
stage. she also proves her worth 
the screen, and will definitely 
heard from as far 


player. A 
on 
be 


Although Miss 


Skinner does not appear until more 


than half the film has unwound. she 
is Impressive in her role. 
= 
Henry Aldrich. Bov 
Scout 
Paromount release of Michel Kk prda- 
duct Jimmy Lydon Lvine ed 
iit be enpla Nita 
Boltor STOry Ch ! 
Kapp ecti tt 
Doug Mm owl N 
$33 Runnine imi 66 MINS 
Henry Ald h m 
Dizzy Ste Charley Si 
Sam John 
M cere: Olive Blakeney 
Rams ken Minor W on 
This is a dull, overlong piece suit- 
able chiefly for the lower half of 
duals. It’s lacking in suspense and 


action, with tiresome scripting lar gely | 


responsible for the unsatisfactory re- 
sult. Paramount has given this small 
budgeter relatively good production 
values, Hugh Bennett's direction is 
better than the trite motivation al- 
lows for, and Daniel Fapp’s camera 
work is okay. 

Yarn is about the tribulations of 
a senior patrol scout leader in a 
small town, with Jimmy Lydon. 
Henry Aldrich, in the lead. 

Lydon portrays a long-suffering 
scout leader. taking the blame for 
the misdeeds of a mischievous 


she bo- 


On visiting the man- | 


home, | 
whisked away to a men- | 


and Frank Partos | 
| have written a tight screenplay from 


cone ! 


Dorothy | 


the | 


as films are con- |! 
| cerned in the future. 


as 


youngster (Darryl Hickman), the 
son of a friend of Aldrich, Sr. Henry 
(Lydon) finally winds up with the 


| coveted appointment of junior as- 
| sistant scoutmaster, following a se- 
lries of misadventures in the woods 
during a scout contest. Darryl] Hick- 
eman shows promise as a kid actor 
,and looks like a good bet for more 
important assignments. Mori. 
Timber Queen 
Paramount release of Will mn Tine 
William Thomas production Features 
tielhard Arlen, Mary Beth 
edo by Frank MebDonaid Secreenp 
Maxwell Shane, Kdward T. Lowes care 
red Jackman edito Hlow Sh 
Tradeshown in N. Dec. 30, ‘43 hun- 
ning time, 66 MINS, 
Russ ‘ Richard Arion 
Smmeksi bans Sheldon Leo d 
Squirre George Stone 
Pureell] 


Though ‘Timber Queen’ follows the 
familiar and obvious pattern indi- 
cated by the title, it will serve nicely 

double-feature setup. Director 

Frank McDonald has managed to 

maintain action at a_ satisfactory 
face casting is adequate, and the 
yarn holds attention most of the way 
despite a few corny sequences. 


Story has Arlen as a_ returned 
|} Army fiyer, honorably discharged 
for physical disability, coming back 


to civilian life in time to save the 
widow of his friend (killed in action) 
from a ruinous financial tangle. In 
order to retain the timber lands leit 
to the widow (Mary Beth Hughes), 
Arlen has to lift a mortgage by get- 
ting a certain amount of timber cut 
;and delivered. Situation is compli- 
cated by Arlen’s partner, who is try- 
ing to prevent the timber from 
reaching him on time so he can fore- 
close the property. 
Couple of fist fights, 


some aviation 


; sequences, and a gang of racketeers 
! who are finally enlisted in the ser- 
vice of the widow to salvage their 
own investment in the project. are 
developments employed to heighten 
suspense. Romantic interludes with 
Arlen and Miss Hughes are inter- 
| woven, Mori. 
| Riders of the Deadline 

I ed Artists re! ‘ of tlorevy Sherman 
produetion Directed by Lesley Selat 
Sturs William. Rovad Ardy ¢ 

|.) nn Roger) wktrances Woody and 
Bob reenpla ‘ 1 
Prony haract, erented | er 
York theatre, ¢ 1) 1, Rut 
nit tim 70 MINS, 

Honalong Cassidy... William 
California Carlson...... Andy 
rim anes Richard Crane 
Crandell.... William thalligan 
sue Franc Woodward 
Martin lush Prosser 
Captain Rawlinson 

This is an above-average western 
for the duals, wi'h story and direc- 
tion both credible. 

Story deals with the efforts of 
William Boyd, in his usual role of 
Hopalong Cassidy, and his two side- 
kicks, Andy Clyde and Jimmy Rog- 


ers, to track down a band of firearms 
smugglers operating close to the 
Mexican border, 

Gal is Frances Woodward. 


does 


and she 


an adequate job. There’s no 
time for romance or sentimentality 
of any sort, as the action is tight 


throughout. Tony Ward and William 
Halligan do a good job as leaders of 
the outlaws. 

ourageous Mier. 
(BRITISH-MADE) 


Woffherg release « i \ non 
Produc n Stars Cliffor ! h 
herr, Directe by Lan ( Orige 
inal story ind creenplay \ l¢ 
Cirunwald musik ore 
estra At ooth Stre | Y.. 

MINS 

\\ n Tenn Cliff T 

| it Chay i \ \i i 
i Aijington is 

\ ( 

| 

It 

luo Mii of Londor 

4 

( mn ina \W 

(tu 

¢ Kk tl ] 
| Some vivid passages have been 


| managed from a rather methodical 
script and an obviously we ighty sub- 


ject. Lacking any player halfway- 
familiar to averuge American audi- 
ences, and further burdened’ by 


slowly-paced direction, 
Mr. Penn’ looks suited 
| few arty theatres. 
Starting with his youth in the Lon- 
don of 1667, when he spearheaded 
the Quaker movement, story is ex- 
tremely wordy and lacks sufficient 
action. It’s all done with integrity 
'in production detail, and helped by 
a uniformly excellent and large cast. 
This British has depicted Penn as 
an almost dashing figure, spotlight- 
ing his attempt to gain free speech 


‘Courageous 
only for a 


and equality. Unfortunately, the 
plot focuses too much attention on 
Penn alone and overlooks several 


(Continued on page 26) 
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“and for Eddie 


my 6F Miracle Man 


~and my pistol 


Little Kockenlockers 


—and McGinty, 
and the Boss 


It Couldn't Happen To Anybody— But It Happened To 


ih | And It Rocked The World With Laughter! 
i The Surprize Laugh Hit Of All Time, From 
in MIRACULOUS Preston STURGES 
| Even Funnier Than ‘‘Eve’’—Greater Than “McGinty”! —~and the whole 
4 
darn U.S.A!" 
| with Diana Lynn « William Demarest + Porter Hall and ‘McGinty‘ 
| and ‘The Boss’ « Written and Directed by PRESTON STURGES 
| 
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FROM THE Most POPULAR MYSTERY ROMANCE 
i SINCE “REBECCA,” PARAMOUNT HAS MADE 
4 A SUPERBLY BEAUTIFUL AND THRILLING PICTURE 
3 Or A STRANGELY HAUNTING LOVE 
4 


| Starring 


RAY MILLAND 


Gail 


‘| 
| 4 
| 
i 
4 


- — 
« 
| 
> 
| TY MA 
: THE BEST-SELLER READ BY 3 MILLION IN LIBERTY MAGAZINE AND BOOK FORM : 
| 
|. 
iy 
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TIMED FOR TERRIFIC TIE-UPS WIT 
BOY SCOUT WEEK, FEB. 8-14 
“Just as human as any American boy and | 
just as entertaining.”—Leslie Stratton, | 
National Public Relations Director, ad- 
dressing all the Boy Scouts of America. Pa : | 
| 
with 
JIMMY LYDON .::; Henry Aldrich | 
Charles Smith - John Litel - Olive Blakeney i 
Joan Mortimer . Directed by HUGH BENNETT 
Screen Play by Agnes Christine Johnson, John Paxton and Val Burton 
WHEN NIGHT CLUB QUEEN 
TURNS LUMBERJACK... LISTEN 
TO THOSE TIMBER-WOLVES HOWL! 
This blonde babe in the woods 
adds romance and eye-appeal to 
Paramount's popular thrill series: 
starring 
RICHARD MARY BETH 
ARLEN - HUGHES 


Ask Your Exchange Show You 


Our two big jobs in January: 
Fourth War Loan and March of Dimes. 
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PICTURES 


Thirty-eighth JARTETY 


Anniversary 


Wednesday, January 5, 1944 


‘a sucker reputation in the writing 


WHY WRITE FOR PICTURES? 


Paramount Story Editor Gives Some Sage Thought to Scripts and Scripters 
and Denies the Pix Biz Is Nerts 


By RICHARD MEALAND 


There is M. Guignol who writes 
from Occupied France in a letter 
dated five months earlier and be 
ing the marks of much passing from | 

hand to handj}: 
through coun- 


try: ‘Messieurs 
—I beg you to 
deposit | 
to $5, 000 | 
for my cinema | 
scenario mag- 


lifetimes of the | 
Mme. de _ Se- 
vigne and her 
lovers to which | 
I, by special tal- | 
ents, am offer exclusivement to Les | 
Films Paramount. If you, Messieurs, 
please to make six duplications of 
the acceptance because the condi- 
tions of the France make some dif- 
ficulty for the poste.... 

And from Khariandar Katterjee 
who resides in an obvious state of 
insecurity in the immediate vicinity 
of Calcutta: ‘Esteemed Sir—Not to 
take of your precious time. I have 
prepared with rare and beautiful 
knowledge which you will be imme- 
diately apparent in your wisdom a 
‘movie’ film picture story valuable 
to you for no less th»n gross millions 
bearing. the title ‘Secrets of Her.’ 
“Such” story 
tions and mysteries, 
about sex...” 

Or from Harley P. Swingert, on 
borrowed stationery of the Swayzee 
House, ‘the Hotel that’s like a Home,’ 
in Backward, Kentucky: ‘Dear Sir— 
Please communicate with me at once 
if you want to have the exclusive 
opportunity of examining my amaz- 
ing scenario, ‘Return with the Wind,’ 
This is without doubt the chance of 
a lifetime for your company and I 
can guarantee that a picture made 
from my scenario will make you a 


Richard Mealand 


in effect, all 


Letters. like these—and there are 
many of them—are not unusual, nor 
are they particularly unwelcome. 
Often they are funny enough to 
raise a laugh in the middle of a 
humorless business day. Occasionally 
they are interesting, and unwitting, 
exposures of strange character. What 
is, however, always surprising about 
them is the fact that they are rep- 
resentative of a peculiar misconcep- 
tion within a certain large group of 
the picture-going public—the idea 
that the composition of a story for 
the screen is the easiest kind of writ- 
ing for the most possible money. 

Admittedly the picture industry is 
not the only victim of this harm- 
less type of creative ignorance. Book 
publishers, play producers, magazine 
editors, radio script directors and the 
agents in each field all have their 
naive pests who believe that writing 
for these respective markets is a 
simple matter. 
play »roducers 


are, perhaps, 


have made it plain, for a greater 
number of years, that books and 
plays are a difficult art which 
should not be attempted by amateurs | 
(exceptions, such as 
willingness to publish or produce al- | 
most anything, notwithstanding ). 
Besides, books and plays look more 
difficult to the inexperienced sicry 
teller. Magazines, too, have discour- 
aged the innocents with the ubiqu'- 
tous rejection slip, and radio is still 
sufficiently new—and careless of its 
writing—to be mysterious, as well 
as unattractively parsimonious, to 
the aspiring author. 

But nictures are a cinch. 
remember Fatso Addlewit used to go 
to P.S. 26? That dope couldn’t even 
write his own name and he just got 
$50,000 from Warner Bros. 
ture he wrote. Says so right here in 
Louella’s column. And you know 
what? Friend of mine wrote a letter 
to Darryl Zanuck, giving him an 
idea for a movie, and Zanuck sent 
him a check for 10,000 bucks. Just | 
like that. 

That's the kind of rumor we're up 
against. And it’s purely rumor. 


j Fault of the Industry 


Maybe it’s our own fault. Maybe 
we have bought a few foolish orig- 


jnals, concocted some hasty scena- 
rios on the set, paid occasionally 
crazy prices for cheapjack litera- 
ture, and then exaggerated" the 


whole business with downright lying 
publicity blurbs. Maybe we deserve 


reveals’ 


for a pic- | we're 


try after coun- | 4 


nificent of the in 


a best seller, change 
the characteriza- 


a fortune for 
the plot, change 
tion and then throw out 


big-scale fees and then given the 
major writing credit to an unknown 
second-rate pulp 


word from a 


magazine, 


land then yelled murder’ because 
every critic in the country said the 
story stinks. No wonder 
literate public thinks we're fair game 
the fiction racket. 

Why is it that a writer will work 
‘for years in a labor of agony and 
‘love—and no financial guarantee— 
‘to turn out a novel, then beg for a 
publisher to print it, and glow with 
pride when the part-time book re- 
viewer of the Zanesville (O. ) Clarion | 


| Biv es it half an inch of faint praise? 


Why is it, equally, that that same 
given a suggestion for writ- 
film story, professes at. first 
to be uninterested, 
and finally refuses to touch finger 
to keyboard until given 
sum or sums for writing ‘on spec?’ 


writer, 
ing a 


!What has book writing got that pic- 


Now don't tell 
that 


ture writing hasn't? 
me, as Saroyan already has, 
writers don’t trust us! 

The fact is that we aren't really 
interested in writing as such. We 
want stories, yes, particularly from 
snecessfnl, ynlavs. books.and serials. 
But writers are queer people and 
we'd rather see their work finished, 
and proved in another medium, be- 
fore we hand out our money. Not 
only do writers not trust us: we 


trust them to know what the public, 
the large picture public, wants. 


For Instance | 


On occasion, picture companies, 
both now and in the past, have 
staked writers on projected or half 
finished work. We have ‘bought’ 
verbal ideas and hired their origi- 
nators to put them down on paper. 
We have engaged writers to shape 
the stories told to us by raconteurs 
who couldn’t write. ‘Hostages’ was 
only two chapters and a brief out- 
line when Paramount took an op- 
tion on it. ‘Lady in the Dark’ was 
only a skeleton play when Para- 
mount decided to put up money for 
its stage production. Twentieth Cen- 
tury-Fox has a fund now to invest 
in projected or unfinished writing 


Columbia have also set aside money 
for a similar purpose. Paramount 
has no fund, but when something 
comes along that looks like a good 
bet, we're willing to gamble and 
‘subsidize’ the author in one way or 
another until his promising job is 
completed. 

But these are the exceptions. The 
rule is that we may not know aart, 
but we do know what we like— 


Book publishers and | 
less | 
beihered than the others since they | 


the current | 


| lisher 
Why, Ti 1€1 


world. We have been known to pay 


|after we’ve read it. And once we've 
decided it will make a good picture, 
|then nothing will stop us in our en- 
|deavor to buy it. 

Book publishers think we're crazy. 
We turn up our noses at their best 
sellers (Under Cover’) and buy 
'something they thought no picture 
|company would touch (‘Mission to 
| Moscow’). We ignore a book for 
months after publication and then 
pay $50,000 for it with no competi- 
tion (Warners again: 
‘head’). We pay a small price for 
one good book (‘Guadalcanal Diary’: 
$8,500) and a huge price for another 
of apparently equal value (‘30 Sec- 
}onds Over Tokyo’: $100,000). All of 
which is explainable, but no pub- 
will ever understand it. Play 
producers do not regard us_ so 
strangely: they’re in show business, 
too. And agents either salaam be- 
fore us or treat us with a shrug: 
their natural enemies, 
we're their 10 percent. 


How It Figures | 


But our relations with writers can 
only be expressed by the following 
analysis, or break-down as the busi- 
/ness man is so fond of calling it: 

1/10 of 1% of all writers can sell 

almost anything they 
write to pictures — and 
know that they can. 

9/10 of 1% can sell almost anything 
they write to pictures— 
and are still surprised 
when they do. 
sell one of their works 
to pictures and spend 
the rest of the time try- 
ing to write something 
that will sell again. 
nearly sell something to 


1% 


3% 


the title. | 
ar- | We have hired big-name writers at 


then asks price | oe 
| receiving 


a certain | 
,exactly half that amount to her pub- 


don’t trust them. That is, we don't | 
interest in the subject. 


work, and I am told that Metro and | 


e| 
| 


| hack who couldn't even get a penny | 


We have spent months in | 
| he preparation of a shooting script 


the half- | 


pictures and are mad as 

hell at film companies 

ever after. 

make a big fuss to their 

publishers, their agents 

and to story editors 

about the screen value 

of their work, but it 

doesn’t do any good. 

40° hope vaguely that the 
picture rights will be 
bought. 

506 never even think of the 
picture rights until they 
see them mentioned in 
their book contracts. 


or 


100°: welcome the money that 
picture rights bring. 

And there's the explanation and 

the reason for this article: too many 

writers like money. (Who doesn’t?) 


As I said before, writers don’t al- 
ways think of money when they 
compose their books and plays. (In 


fact, I know-of one writer who, upon 
$55,000 for the picture 
rights to her novel, sent a check for 


lisher in gratitude for the help given 
in writing it.) 

They write because they must, be- 
cause they've got gomething to say 
and a way of saying it that delights 
them and worries them and makes 
them create. They're egocentric and 
sensitive and superior, and writing | 
gives them the necessary oiitlet for} 
their emotions and observations. But 
they can’t create pictures in the 
same way that they can write sto- 
ries, and as a result they have no 
other than a subsidiary, monetary 
Yet pictures 
must be written before they can be 
produced; hence the high prices paid 
to attract the good writer. 


Writer-Producer Combos | 


Just now there is a strong move- 
ment in Hollywood toward the 
‘writer-producer’ combination. Not 
only has the dearth of writing and 
producing talent, due to the war, 
brought about this amalgamation, 
but many studios are realizing that 
often the best pictures are those that 
are made by the very people who 
create the stories for them. If the 
creative writer has also a good busi- 
ness and executive sense, plus a 
knowledge of film technique, then 
Hollywood can use him and can 
| benefit from him. Yet the very es- 
sence of a good writer is, more fre- 
quently than not, those very quali- 
ties which make him a poor busi- 
ness man, a bad organizer and a fool 
about money. The next best thing, 
then, is the writer and producer 


ally understanding pair who comple- 
ment each other in their respective 


‘The Fountain- | 


yet | 


| play 


talents, one the executive and the 
other the creative. 
But the writer-producer individ- 


ual and the writer-producer team, 
like al] high talent, are rare. Most 
writers are just writers; they know 
how to put words on paper, and that 
is usually the highest extent of their 
|abilities. Unless they know, or want 
fo know something about the picture 
business—and there’s plenty to know 
—they should be content to accept 
the fact that writing is their limita- 
tion. They should write books, if 
that’s what they do best, or plays, 
‘or short stories, or radio sketches, or 
pamphlets on the control of the boll 
weevil for the Department of Ag- 
riculture. If what they write can 
be transformed into a picture, then 
we can take care of that—and we 
are certain to see it since we cover 
almost everything published, or pro- 
duced, or handled by an agent. 

In other words, don’t write direct- 
ly for pictures, if you're an amateur, 
The odds against you are enormous, 
the time you spend can be put to 
better uses and you can make a lot 
more money by first selling the 
magazine rights, then the book or 
rights, then the radio rights— 
and if it’s that good, then we'll 
come running after you with enough 


money to pay your surtaxes and a 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| Bernhard, v. 


little left over besides. 


Decorated for Bravery 
‘Lieut. Jack Bernhard of the Army 


Air Force and former producer for | 
| Universal, 


awarded the Oak Leaf 
Cluster for distinguished service in 
enemy territory. He is stationed in 
London, 

Lieut. Bernhard is a son of Joe 
p. of Warner Bros. at 
the homeoftice. 


team—that is, a friendly and mutu- ; 


PETE SMITH 


In his 13th year of producing and 
narrating M-G-M shorts. 


Films Drafting 
Radio Writers | 


Paramount's recent signing of two 
radio writers to film scripting con- 
tracts, and its lining up of an addi- 
tional 25 radio men out of a total of 
70 writers to be hired in the future, 
represented a well-defined 1943 trend 
on the part of the film companies to 
bank on the broadcasting industry to 
fill depleted picture writing staffs. In 
addition to Paramount, radio has 
found favor as a testing ground with 
Warners, Metro, 20th-Fox, Universal, 
Republic and Columbia. 

“Tie radiv writers the 
switch for one reason, more coin. 
Take the case of Ranald MacDougall, 
scripter of CBS,’ ‘Man Behind the 
Gun,’ sponsored by Elgin up to Dec. 
25. At CBS he is reported to have 
earned $250 a week. Several months 
ago he signed up with Warners at a 
weekly stipend said to be $750. Abe 
Polansky, one of the new Paramount 
acquisitions, is said to have spent a 
number of years as a ‘Goldberg’ 
scripter at $250 a week. The film 
company will pay him at least $750. 

Norman Corwin, who signed up 
with Metro last year, was going great 
guns if he knocked off $1,000 a week 
in radio. His Metro contract reput- 
edly calls for $2,500 per. 

Mac Benoff, of the Ed Gardner 
stable as a ‘Duffy’s’ scripter, is 
doubly lucky. ‘Tavern’ is being 
filmed by Paramount and the Gard- 
ner contract calls for the employ- 
ment of Benoff as one of the credited 
writers. This arrangement will prob- 
ably enrich Benoff by $1,500 a week. 


Fox and Warners | 


The 20th-Fox story department ex- 
ecs, who ‘can’t remember having 
feos. any radio writers in the past, 

report that during 1943 the studio 
took on ex free-lancers Robert Tall- 
man, Sylvia Regan, Frank Gabriel- 


{of af Aw 
Cof ‘Cavaleade of America’) and 


Philip Lewis, formerly with the Of- 
fice of War Information Radio 
Bureau. 

The 1943 lineup at Warners in- 
cludes Bernard C. Schoenfeld, who 
has done freelance and OWI radio 
writing; Roger Denny and James 
Bloodworth, also freelancers. At 
Metro, in addition to Corwin, there 
are ex-radioites George Wells, he 
did ‘Lux’ adaptations for the past 


ean 


eight years; Max Liebman, freelance 
comedy writer; Irving Brecher and 


Marion Parsonnet, 

freelancers. 
Paramount’s debt to radio resides | 

within Carlton Morse, who scripted 


also once radio 


‘One Man’s Family’ and ‘I Love a 
Mystery,” Ken _ Englund, Melvin 
}Frank, Norman Panama, Arthur 


Philips and Jerome Nussbaum. Co- 
lumbia has George Corey on its pay- | 


roll. Republic is operating with the 
aid of former radio writers Dane 
| Lussier, Gertrude Walter, Doris 


Gil bert, J. Donald Wilson and Frank | 
|Gill, Jr. On the Universal lot, -El- | 
wood Ullman, W. Ray Wilson, Stan- 
ley Davis, Stanley Richards, John 
Grant and Eugene Conrad, switched 
from radio to film scenarios. Hugh 
Wedlock and Howard Snyder, who 
fill production berths, came from 
radio. 

Ed Beloin, 
Benny show, 


who scripted the Jack 
left radio last June to 


Morrow was drafted. 


Williams Mustered Out 
W. M. Williams, 
20 years and a salesman in the Den- 


ver territory before joining the 
Army, honorably discharged and 
-3w branch manager in Charlotte 


for the United States Army Motion 
Picture Service 


i heard of 


join 20th-Fox when his sidekick Bill | 


with Paramount | 


Technicians’ Big 
Wartime Job 


iH By WALT GREENE 


Hollywood, Jan. 1, 

War has projected the importance 
and ability of the backlot engineer- 
ing and technical departments of 
the studios to function with virtually 
a shoestring .and a _ prayer. Not 
that various production departments 
haven't been performing in major 
league style ever since production 
evolved from small rental studios to 
major plants, with latter's efficiency 
experts and penchant for slicing so 
that star, director and _ producer 
talent could grab more of the film- 
making coin; but in wartime, the 
backlot boys have been faced with 
serious manpower shortages which— 
if not circumvented — could have 
tossed production into chaos. 

Technicians and engineers of the 
studios have joined the service in 
wholesale lots during the past two 
years. In fact, initial exodus started 
about eight months before Pear] Har- 


bor, when national defense shifted 
from low to second gear. At that 
time, Government representatives 


arrived in town to check lists of 
available engineering experts who 
might be recruited for supervisory 
or research assignments on Governe 
ment secret projects. For months, 
sound engineers left town for un- 
known destinations on secret mis- 
sions—but eventually it was dis- 
covered that they had been rounded 
up for intensive work on the now- 
famous war tool, radar. At first they 
were recruited, but when the war 


hit, were advised curtly that their 
auililiés’ Were iequirec—and they 
took the hints. 

Pearl Harbor really saw _ the 


launching of wholesale departures of 
studio technicians and engineers into 
the service. Many joined the serv- 
ice—especially in the motion picture 


units of the Army Signal Corps, 
Navy Photographic division, and 
Marines. Then came the draft calls, 
which decimated the ranks of all 
studio crafts. 

Experience Counts | 


Technical work in the studios is 
based on one all-important factor— 
experience. This one factor is re- 
sponsible for keeping production 
wheels rolling with a semblance of 
meshing with the loss of manpower 
to the services. Virtually all key 
men and department heads have 
come up through the ranks with 
backgrounds of at least 15 or 20 
years’ experience in their lines of 
specialized studio endeavor. These 
experts—mostly beyond the age for 
either draft or enlistment—consee 
quently “were able to provide exe 
perience and balance in directing 
the workers who were brought in 
as replacements. 

This ability of the studios to re- 
tain top and experienced engineers 
and artisans in various backlot pro- 
duction departments through the war 
period is assurance that films will 
keep moving off the assembly line. 
Maybe not as fast and efficiently as 
formerly—but with sufficient man- 
power and experience to maintain 
the standard of quality expected by 


the front offices, exhibitors and the 
paying public. 
Naturally backlot engineers and 


technicians doubled up and ingeni- 
ously contrived improvisations and 
substitutes for unavailable equips 
ment and materials. Their achievee 
ments, however, are generally taken 
for granted by the industry as a 
whole—and especially the brasshats 
up front. 

Currently, viriually all cre 
operating with n akeshift backlot dee 


partments in the technical ends. 
Losses of manpower have been 
| heavy, and might be greater during 


the coming year. But those who are 
responsible for keeping their de- 
partments operating apparently have 
that famous expression of 


| the late Carl Laemmle, ‘It can be 
done’—and they go out and ac- 


complish the most fantastic results. 

One of the best war-born tales 
was disclosed during the past few 
days by a superintendent of a film 
processing laboratory which employs 
a large staff. Many of the latter 
have been called to service, with the 
company naturally giving preference 
to wives of former workers. And 
there are many wives of fighting 
men now in the film labs. He stated 
that the wives were better workers 
than their husbands—made fewer 
mistakes, were more minute in their 
attention to detail. He pondered 
just what would happen when the 
husbands came back from service 
and discovered that the labs would 
rather have the wives in their 
former jobs. 
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The Confession 


By FRED ALLEN 


If you scanned ‘Variety’ a week or two ago, you probably 
didn’t notice the last name listed in the Obituary Column. 
At the bottom of the page in fine print it said: 


The Great Waldo 


Former vaudeville actor. Died mysteriously, in N. Y., Dec. 12. 

To this generation of ‘Variety’ readers, the name would 
mean nothing. For me, the years rolled back and I saw The 
Great Waldo as I had seen him first— 
topping the bill at Elyria, Ohio. To an 
actor that’s life. Yesterday, topping the 
bill at Elyria. Today, bottoming the 
Obituary Column in ‘Variety.’ Dying 
in both places,_ 

In his heyday the Great Waldo played 
the Sun Time so much his baggage had 
blisters on it. It was Waldo’s boast 
that he had the best dog act in show 
business, The act consisted of 12 mangy 
interbred mongrels, some battered props 
and a soiled American flag the hounds 
carried out to milk the audience for 
two bows at the finish of the act. The 
pride of Waido’s life and the star of his canine caravan was 
a giant, shaggy St. Bernard billed as “Moe, the Talking Dog.” 
Moe was the only dog M. C. in vaudeville. As the Great 
Waldo, his pockets bulging with liver, put the other curs 
through their paces, hopping on their hind-legs, rolling over 
and feigning rigor-mortis, Moe, the Talking Dog, leaned 
against the proscenium and commented on the various tricks. 
When one of the frowsy whelps missed Moe would ad lib, 
‘It shouldn’t happen to a man,’ or ‘He must have had a wee 
dog and orris too much last night.’ Moe was a riot. 

The Great Waldo was always boked solid. Dog acts were 
in demand. During the winter months managers played 
Towser Tableaus on every bill. Opening the show the dogs’ 
barking aroused folks the picture had put to sleep and the 
entire audience was sure to stay awake for the rest of the 
bill. In summer, the dogs wagging their tails stirred up a 
breeze in the theatre and saved the manager the expense of 


Fred Allen 


.e cooling system. Those were happy days. And now vaude- 


ville was gone. The dog act was gone. And the Great Waldo 
was gone. 

A few nights after I had read the Obituary notice I was 
hurrying through 47th Street to keep a date with one-half 
of a half-man and half-woman acquaintance of mine. I 
know what you're thinking, but you're wrong. It was the 
man half. We were going to play pool, As I dashed by the 
deserted stage door of the Palace Theatre a voice said, ‘Hey, 
there!’ I stopped abruptly, turned, the street was empty. 
As I started off again the voice said, ‘Hey, just a minute, 
Buddy!’ I looked around. 

‘I’m over here, under the fire escape,’ said the voice. 

‘Who is it?’ I inquired brusquely. 

‘It's me.’ 

As I walked over into the fringe of darkness a monster 
St. Bernard, who had been slinking against the wall came 
over and put out his paw. I took it. 

‘You remember me? Elyria? The Great Waldo? 

‘Moe,’ I gasped. 

‘Right, Bud. I’m Moe, the Talking Dog. 

Ii couldn't be. The Moe I knew was the dapper m.c. His 
cout immaculate. * His paws glossy. His naig trimmed. His 
tail swung at a jaunty angle. This dog was a derelict. Blood- 
shot eyes. Ilis collar gone. His:coat matted. His paws 
unkempt. His tail curled between his quivering legs. 

‘It's me, Moe, all right... The dog continued hanging his 
head in shame. I bent down to convince my eyes which 
couldn't believe what they were seeing. His paw in my hand 
trembled. 

“You are Moc?’ I questioned. ‘Why, Moe was —’ 

‘I know I look like a bum. I ama bum. I've been living 
in torture sinee it happened.’ 

‘Since what happened?’ I asked 

‘You didn’t sce ‘Variety’? 

“You mean Waldo” 

“Yes.’ 

‘Variety’ said Waldo dicd mysicriously.’ 

‘I know,’ Moe went on, “The coroner's verdict was suicide. 
But Waldo didn’t die by his own hand. I— Moe choked 
up, a tear that would have fitled a 10c. store goldfish bowl] 
tumbled down bis hairy cheek and splashed on my shoe 

‘Moe,’ I said, raising his shaggy head and looking straight 
inio his bleary eves, ‘You didn’t 

‘Ves.’ said Moe, the words came slowly, ‘I killed The Great 
Waldo.’ 

The giant dog buried his head between his dirty paws and 
sovbed as though his heart would break. ‘i can’t sleep. I 
cant eat. For days I've been skulking around the Bowery. 
My conscience hounding me. If I don't confess to somebody 
I'll go mad. Moe's sobs filled the night. Two frightened 
fieas came out of his ear and scampered down the street. 
Guilty or not guilty I felt sorry for this blubbering St. 


scrnard. I sat down on the fire escape, raised his head again 


it my hands and pui his two front paws on my knees 

‘Look, Moe,’ I said soothingly, ‘I'm your friend. You're just 
a St. Bernard but you're not going to the dogs if I ean help 
it. If you have to get this horrible business off your mind 
confess your crime to me.’ 

‘Thanks,’ sobbed Moe, ‘You were only the opening act 
When we played on the bill in Elyria.’ 

‘I know,’ I replied. ‘But an actor who has opened the show 
in Elyria knows what trouble is.’ 

‘How true,’ sighed Moe, drying his eyes on my sleeve. 

‘Tell me your story. Moe,’ I said, patting him encouragingly 
not too far down the back. 

‘I will” he replied with a note of relief. He arose, shook 
himself, and raising his right paw in the alr, Moe said 
solemnly, ‘This is the gospel truth.’ Moe settled himself on 
the fire escape beside me. crossed his legs to get comfortable, 
Cleared his throat and began— 

Be joined the Great Waldo when I was only a pup. He 
didn’t know I was a talking dog. I didn’t talk until I was 
four years old.’ 

‘Why not?’ I queried. 

' ‘I didn’t have anything to say.’ answered Moe frankly. 
In those days Waldo had a combina ion dog act and an 
exterminating business. When he couldn't get any vaude- 


Ville dates, Waldo used to rent us dogs out to landlords to 
Chase the rats and mice out of apartment buildings.’ 
‘Working in that act you must have had your hands full,’ 
I ventured. 
‘I sure did,’ agreed Waldo. ‘Many a night I'd get home 


after doing four shows in Jersey and have to chase up to the 
Bronx and fight a cellar full of rats at catchweights. But 
I was young in those days. Show business to me was a lot 
ef fun,’ 

‘Did Waldo treat you well?’ I interrupted. 

‘He was always tight.” answered Moe. ‘But if Waldo was 
making both ends meet he'd throw you the bone. At this 
point Moe licked his lips in gustatory retrospect. “The first 
time I talked,’ he resumed, ‘Waldo thought I was haunted. 
He stopped drinking. When I finally convinced him that 
the voice was coming out of me he was jubilant. He re- 
hearsed me and I started talking in the act. I stole a few 
gags from Ed Wynn and ad libbing all the time as the m.ec. 
I was a sensation. The Great Waldo was through playing 
one-night stands. With ‘Moe, The Talking Dog’ the act was 
staying three days in the same town.’ 

‘Three days,’ I mused, ‘To a butterfly—eons.’ 

‘I wouldn't know.’ said Moe. ‘All I know is the small- 
time. For 20 years I stuck with Waldo through thick and 
thin. When vaudeville disappeared I still stuck. When 
Waldo was thrown out of his room, last winter, end had to 
sleep in a doorway all of us dogs would curl up on him 
at night and make like a fur coat to keep him warm. I 
was up and down Broadway putting the bite on strangers 
to get Waldo coffee money. I wes a talking dog, so I got 
a job barking in front of a pet shop, ‘Step right in! Get 
your pets on the inside!’ You know the routine.’ 

‘What did you do with the money you earned?’ I inquired. 

‘I_ moved Waldo back into a room,’ said Moe, reaching 
back to dispossess a flea that was trespassing on ‘tender 
territory. ‘Barking in the open air I got laryngitis and 
lost my job. Things got tough. I came home one night 
and one of the fat dogs was gone. On Waldo’s breath I 
smelled airedale.’ 

‘Not that,’ I said tensely. 

‘Yes. Waldo was eating the act. One by one he barbecued 
the fox terriers, the Irish setters and the spaniels. Some 
meals for an hors d'oeuvre, he'd salt a little pekingese.’ 

‘You ate with Waldo’ 

‘Not me,’ said Moe. ‘A dog can't eat a dog—it’s canni- 
balism.’ 

I nodded, appreciating Moe's sentiments. 

‘When the last dog was gone’ he went on. ‘Waldo started 
giving me that entree look. But he didn't dare touch me. 
He knew I could yell for help.’ 

Moe seemed a long time getting to the point. ‘Moe,’ 1 
said, ‘This is all very interesting, but what about your con- 
fession?’ 

‘I'm coming to that. answered Moe quickly. ‘About this 
iime a strange thing happened. As we sat cround the room 
with no food I kept getting thinner. Waldo suddenly started 
getting fat. I knew something was wrong. Waldo’s, con- 
science was bothering him. At night, when it got dark, 
he would throw me a piece of kindling painted with white 
enamel, hoping I would think it was a bone. Finally I 
solved the mystery. I knew why that dirty double-crosser 
wes getting fat.’ 

‘Someone told you?’ 

‘No.’ said Moe bitterly. ‘As Waldo put on his coat one 
morning a ration book fell out of his pocket. The rat 
was sneaking out every day and getting meat with his 
ration book. He haxin’t told me rationing had started.’ 

‘Didn't you see it in the papers?’ 

‘I’m only a talking dog,’ Moe snapped. ‘I can't read.’ 

‘Oh.’ This was all I had time to say. Moe was mad now. 
Snarling, he continued: ‘Waldo kept getiing fatter. I kept 
getting thinner. I knew it was him or me. One night, 
while he was sleeping, I crept over to Waldo’s bed. Hold- 
ing my breath I bent over him. A snap of the teeth, It 
was done.’ 

‘Good heavens,’ I cried, ‘You buried your tee.h in Waldo’s 
throat?’ 

‘No, replied Moe calmly ‘I snatched the ration book out 
of his coat. The next morning I ran to the butcher’s and 
cashed all of his red points. I dragged all that meat up 
an alley. I ate it—every bit. Two weeks later Waldo was 
deod.’ 

‘But, how—’ 

‘His red points gone, he died of malnutrition. I had 
murdered The Great Waldo,’ 

His confession finished. Moe, the Talking Dog. stood up 
and stretched himself. ‘I feel better.’ he said. ‘Thanks for 
listening. A ereat weight is gone from my mind.’ 

I. too, stood up. 

‘Are vou coming my way,’ invited Moe. ‘I have to go up 
to Central Park.’ 

‘It's midnight. I said. looking at my wristwatch. ‘At this 
ungodly hour why do you have to go to Central Park?’ 

‘Show me a tree on 47th street.” he chuckled. 

And with this Moe. the talking dog, trotted off into the 


night. 


Role of Film In Carrying 
GI Recreational Load 
By COL. KIRKE B. LAWTON 


(Chief, Army Pictorial Section) ‘ 
Prior to and during the early days of the war. it became 
evident that existing Signal Corps facilities would be in- 
lequate. to meet the rapidly increasing dema! for motion 
picture films and technicians. Althoueh close cooperation 
between the Army and the Motion Picture Industry began 
as early as 1940 and a production prosram was well under 
ay right «{ter the war started, there was established early in 
1942 between the Army and the Industry, an organized sys- 
tern of selectine and training technicians for production work. 
The Motion Picture Industry ith the approval of and 


without cost to the Army. established and conaucted a num- 
ber of schools for instruction in all phases of still and motion 
picture technique. This was necessary so that sufficient 
technicians would be available to the Army for duty overseas 
to perform combat photography work and in the United 
States for training and edueational motion picture pro- 
duction. 

Hollywood has further contributed to the war effort by 
showing the Army how to make a training movie or an edu- 
cational subject which will hold the interest of the soldier 
by means of a story, the introduction of standard G.I. char- 
acters, the use of varied methods of presentation and the 
employment of emotional techniques. The application of 
Hollywood's fund of experience, talent and vast facilities has 
resulted in the production of training films, which effectively 
hold a soldier's attention while a fundamental rule or basic 
lesson is being taught by visual means. Today, a soldier 
during his training period looks eagerly to insiruction in 
proceaure, thanks tu the employment of Hollywood tech- 
niques. 

As a result of the close relationship established between 


AMERICANA 


By BLANCHE MERRILL 


Our continent vast and rugged, strong as its mountains of 
stone, 

Stood for many centuries, a wilderness, unknown. 

Across the broad Atlantic, called the ‘Sea of Darkness’ then, 

The old world never dreamed a newer world was calling men, 


In fourteen hundred ninety-two Columbus sailed from Spain; 

One of the first explorers to cross the mighty main. 

A new land was discovered! And from across the foam 

Men and women heard the call of freedom and of home. 

Facing hardships, facing dangers, came those pioneers: 

Hundreds, thousands followed. struggling through the years, 

Until along the eastern coast, thirteen colonies stood: 

And they s ood for all that was brave and fine, for all that 
was just and good. 

So when taxed without representation, and when the Eng- 
lish crown, 

Blocked their trade, their commerce, from every village and 
town 

Came voices crying “Justice!” And when their efforts failed, 

Jelegates from the colonies met, and these men prevailed 

Upon Washington to head an army; so he took command. 

One year later in seventy-six word spread through the land 

That Richard Henry Lee declared to his fellow delegates, 

“These United Colonies are and ought to be free and inde- 
pendent states.” 

The Declaration of Independence was signed on the Fourth 
of July 

In seventeen hundred and seventy-six, ‘neath a war-laden 
sky 

On came the Revolution. Fought and finally won; 

And for those thirteen Colonies a new era had begun. 


They cla'med the English territory extending to the west, 

As far as the Mississippi, then they thought it best 

To unite; to form a union; so in seventeen eighty-nine 

The Constitution was ready for the delegates to sign. 

Washington was elected first President of the land: 

Then Adams, then Jefferson, and ‘twas Jefferson who 
planned 

To buy Louisiana; it happened that by chance 

Napoleon needed money: so a treaty was made with France. 

We paid fifteen million dollars. and opened the western gates 

When Louisiana Territory became part of the United States. 


South of this purchase was Texas: free, standing alone. 

She won her independence from Mexico, had a government of 
her own. 

Texas joined the Union. Our next territorial gain 

Was East and West Florida: these we bought from Spain. 

Monroe in eighteen twenty-three, in his message to Congress 
that year, 

Wrote his famous Monroe Doctrine; the defense of our Hemi- 
sphere. 

Meanwhile across the Rockies, pioneers began to migrate; 

In eighteen fifty, California became the thirty-first state. 

Because of early migra.ions, England now laid claim 

To the Oregon Territory: so we had to frame 

Another treaty with England; both countries willing to sign, 

And sctile once and forever, the northwest bou..dary line. 

The Northwest S‘ates joined the Union, and our glorious 
flag now waved 

From the Atlantic to the Pacific over a nation that was saved, 

When in eighteen hundred and sixty-one it was almost torn 
apart 

As each man from the North and each man from the 
South fought with a heavy heart. 

Freedom was once more the issue; emancipation; liberty. 

Grant the hero of the North: of the South, magnificent Lee, 

Abraham Lincoln was President, and when the war was done, 

He who saw his nation divided, behe'd it again as one. 


Alaska was our next acquisition; a trea:y with Russia was 
made 
One million five hundred thousand, was the price America 
paid. 
The war with Spain! “Remember the Maine”! Roosevelt on 
San Juan hill! 
Our first foreign acquisition; then that great engineering 
thrill, 
The opening of the Panama Canal. What an American feat! 
Goec:hals cut through the Isthmus, so two great oceans could 
meet. 
That was in nineteen fourteen, the year when grim alarms 
fang throughout the universe and called the world to arms. 
America watched and waited: Woodrow Wilson’s guiding 
hand 
Kept us from the conflict till we had to take a stand, 
The World War became our war. God grant al] wars may 
cease; 
For America fought. for American sought, everlasting peace. 
But there was io peace, 
A handful of years, 
Then with blood and tears 
Then Second World War began. 
There wes no peace 
AND THERE SHALL BE NO PEACE; 


Until the Brotherhood of Man. 


the Army and the Motion Picture Industry, the training 
production and technician crisis was successfully reached and 
passed during the year 1943, and basic requirements of the 
Army have been met. Today. production schedules are being 
adhered to and new films are available for release when 
needed by the Armed Forces. 

The American Motion Picture Industry, through its various 
gifts of 16mm prints of current entertainment films for troops 
overseas is playing an important part in maintaining morale, 
In fact, recent reports indicate that from 60 to 90° of the 
recrational activities center around these entertainment films, 

Not only has the industry given as many prints each week 
as the Army has required. but it has been equally generous 
with its time and council. Manned by men from the industry 
itself, the Overseas Motion Picture Service has drawn on the 
broad expericnce of the Foreign Managers’ Committee. In 
the 19 exchanges overseas. the Officers-in-Charge have like- 
wise relied on the active collaboration of the American repe 
resentatives. 

Every report and poll indicates that the boys overseas rate 
letters from home tops in popularity, films second. The Army 
Pictorial Service of the Signal Corps operates for the War 
Dept. these services that play so vital a part in maintaining 
morale, 
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20th Century-Fox 
is very happy 

to inform 

the industry 

that following 

its brilliant opening 
and unprecedented 
press reception 


now making 
history the 
Carthay Circle and 
United Artists Theatres 
n Hollywood 
where it has broken 
every Opening day 
record, and 
continues to break . 
records daily 


20th Century-Fox presents Franz Werfel’s “THE SONG OF BERNADETTE” with Jennifer Jones - William Eythe - Charles Bickford - Vincent Price - Lee J. 
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- Lee J. 
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ony 
of all times, gs of the term. 
n Picture Daily 


THE SONG OF BERNADETTE” 
money - making Potential js 
enormous. It js jn ever 
a worthy contender 
or the Academy Award 


—Daily Variety 


Cue TWO BIG JOBS IN JANUARY: ive WAR LOAN AND MARCH OF DIMES 
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SONG OF BERNADET \ 
the great pictures 
Pra. Weare Abe | | 
i] 
a ,- 
Cobb - Gladys Cooper - Directed by HEN RY KING ¢ Produced by WILLIAM PERLBERG ° William Goetz in Charge of Production » Screen Play by George Seaton | 
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itt. Perks With Help of New Year's 


ve: Destination, ‘Gang's Here’ Stout 


| 


Pittsburgh. Jan. 


Practically Thursday (30) and appears set for | 
are putting their best foot for ver nice biz. Last week, ‘Old Acquaint- | 
this week to cash in on the holiday ance’ (WB) (3d wk), fairish $18,000. | 
trade. Most theatres eithet held Stanley (WB) (2.916: 35-99) ‘As | 
back or pushed forward openings 1n Thousands Cheer’ (M-G). Headed | 
order to get stared Friday Ps 1) | for solid session. Last week, ‘Fallen | 
morning or at 6 p. m. that night.) coo-oy (RKO) (2d. wk), robust | 
with midnight shows $18.000 for holdover 
prices the ruie everywhere. esu- Stanten (WB) (1.475; 35-99 )—'Iron | 
nation Tokyo’ at the Penn got the Major’ (RKO) (2d wk). Got hold- 
biggest pre-opening break, having | over here on the strength of smash 
been publicized daily in the Press! $16,500 for initial week. 


for a month when Warner Bros. CT SETS 
gave the picture to Scripps-Howard 

sheet to preview at its annual benefit 

for crippled children. 


New Year’s All 
Estimates for Last Week 


L’ville Films; ‘Cheer,’ 


CHARLIE ALTHOFF 


Says 


Fulton (Shea) (1,700; ‘ 
*Flesh and Fantasy’ (U). Looking | G ’ H L k T 
for nice pickup. Last week “Happy | ang §s nere Loo op 
Land’ (20th), just wasn't there at Ee 
Business in al] downtown locations 
Harris (Harris) (2,200: 30-60)— | j. shaping up strongly for the first | 


‘Gang’s All Here’ (20th). Waited un- week of the New Year. 


til 6 p. m. Friday (31) to open and came up with midnight shows Friday 
then ran right through the midnight (31). and product is topnotch. Pre- 
special show, with high expectations vailing flu) epidemic, inclement 
on full week. Last week, second of eather with sireets glazed with 
‘Butler's Sister’ (U), so-so $8,500. snow and ice, are factors which pic 

Penn (Loew’s-UA) (3,300; 30-60)— | houses had to contend with during | 
‘Destination Tokyo’ (WB). Manage- the past week. With factors break- 


ment expects to get two weeks out 
of this one, wich strong opening. Last 
week ‘Thousands Cheer’ (M-G), held 


ing favorably, first runs should be 
off to a vigorous start in 1944. 
Estimates for Last Week 


over extra day and on slightly ex-| Brown (Fourth Avenue-Loew’s) 
tended session got better than} (1,400: 30-50)—‘Lassie Come Home’ 
$18,000. (M-G) and ‘Something About Sol- | 

Ri‘z (WB) (800; 30-60)—‘Northern  dier’ (Col). Ticketed to do okay on 
Pursuit’ (WB) (3d wk). Moved here! moveover from State. Last week 
from Penn and Warner, with hopes) ‘Fallen Sparrow’ (RKO) and ‘Hi, 


better. Last week ‘Lassie Sailor’ 
(M-G), also third week- 


of doing 
Come Home’ 


(U) on moveover from Rialto, 


smart $4,500. 


er, via same route, ordinary $2,200. | Kentucky (Switow) (1,200; 15-25) 
Senator (Harris) (1.750: 30-60)—|!—Wintertime’ (20th) and ‘Sahara 
*Butler’s Sister’ (UD (8d wk).!| (Col). Looks better than average. 
Brought here after fortnight at Har-| Last week ‘Johnny Come Lately’ 
‘ris, and still forte. Last week ‘Heat's) (UA) and ‘Lady Takes Chance 
On’ (Col) complete bust at $2,300. | (RKO), satisfactory $1,500. 

Stanley (WB) (3,800: 30-75)— Loew’s State Loew's) (3,300; 30- | 
‘Gangway Tomorrow’ (RKO) and 50) — ‘Thousands Cheer’ (M-G).| 
Benny Goodman orch. Got the best| Logks like the class of town, and 
New Year's Eve break because show | Starting out with a bang. Last week 
went straight for $1.10, way over| ‘Lassie Come Home’ (M-G) and 
what the others charged. Big stanza | ‘Something About Soldier’ (Col), 
in prospect. Last week ‘Iron Major’ | Solid $11,000 and moveover. = 
(RKO) and Ted Fio Rito orch, bit} Mary Anderson (Libson) (1,000; 
better than $21,000, just fair for | 30-50)—‘Old Acquaintance’ (WB) (2d 
Xmas. ; wk). Pulling the usual Bette Davis 

Warner (WB) (2.000: 30-60)—/ following currently after last week's ! 
‘Thousands Cheer’ (M-G) (2d wk).| Socko $7,000. 
Moved here from Penn, and looking National (Indie) (2,400; 30-65)— | 
trim. Last week ‘Northern Pursuit’ | ‘Doughboys Ireland’ (Col) and Al} 
(WB). from Penn, barely $5,000, | Dexter orch, others, on stage. Shar- 


ing in general good biz during New 
Year’s holiday, with midnight show 


rather dull. 


PHILLY FAST, 
TOKYO TASTY 


on Friday night (31). Last week 
‘Chance Lifetime’ (Col) and vaude 
headed by Three Stooges, solid} 


$10,000. 

| Rialto (Fourth Avenue) (3,400; 30- 
50)—‘Gangs All Here’ (20th). 
ises to make a splendid showing as 


single feature. Last week ‘Riding 
| High’ (Par), fairly good $10,000. 
Sirand (Fourth Avenue) (1,400: 
Philadelphia, Jan. 1. | 30-50)—"Son Dracula’ (U) and ‘Mad | 
After undergoing a sharp slump: Ghoul’ (U). Horror combo looms 
during Xmas week, biz is getting | sure winner. Last week ‘Strange 
plenty of hypo this session with in- | Death Hitler’. (U) and ‘Lucky Fel- 
dications for a smash New Year's | Jow’ (U), satis factory $4,000. 
semester. Scales were hiked for 
New Year’s Eve, with an unprece- 7 
dented $1.25 for the Earle and 99c Cin mcy Bliz Hurts B But 
top in other deluxers. New films 
starting here this holiday week in- | ‘Hi h W ld Mi il 
clude ‘Destination Tokyo,’ ballyhooed | ig er, or Wil S, 
via special screening at a nearby | e t 
submarine yard: ‘Gang’s All Here,’ | B S R b 
‘Thousands Cheer’ and ‘Around the arrie, lcoges 0 us 


World.’ Last-named is paired with Cincinnati, Jan. 1. 
Ted Fic Rito’s band, Marion Hutton Six-inch snowfall and icy streets 
and Frank Fay on stage at Earle. | have crippled this city of many hills 


with outstanding biz of 
sion likely. 
Estimates for Last Week 
Aldine (WB) (1.303; 35-99 )—‘Govt. 


present ses- | since last Tuesday 
| the first we 


vance 


putting a dent in | 
sk of the New Year. Ad- | 
sellout of New Year’s 


Girl’ (RKO). Held over for second | Cincy of $2.20 is putting RKO Albee 
week. First session, neat $14.500. | Stage-film bill over despite weather 

Arcadia (Sablosky) (600: 35-75)— | handicap. ‘Around the World’ plus 
‘Northern Pursuit’ (WB) (2d run). Gracie Barrie orch. Mills Bros. and 
Also holeover after first week did | Three Stooges may hit new high for 
fair $4 800. {current season here. ‘Higher and 

Boyd (WB) (2.500: 35-99) —‘No Higher’ appears likely to grab top 


Time Love’ (Par) Seccnd stanza | streitht filmer honors. Holdovers all 


may do better than opener, which | over town look strony 
was disappsinting at $16,000. Estimates for Last Week 
Earle (WB) (2.760: 35-81.95) — Albee (RKO) (3,300: 44 - 85) — 
‘Around World’ (RKO) plus Ted Fio | ‘Around World’ (RKO) plus Gracie | 
Rito orch, Marion Hutton. Frank Fav | Barrie orch, Mills Bros., Three | 
on stage. Kay Kyser’s presence in | Stooges on stage. Sock screen and 
film may help, but it’s the all-round | stage combo being hypoed by sellout 
stout pix-stage layout that may land | of New Year's eve midnighter at | 
the top coin in town. Last week. | $2.20 top. May hit new high for sea- 
‘Crime Dr. Strangest Case’ (Col) plus | son. Last week, ‘True Life’ (Par). | 
Benny Gocdman’s orch, eased off at | plus Ina Ray Hutton orch, brisk $22.- 
Close after fast start. winding un at | 000, with Hutton combo responsible 
strone 832,500. off from what was ! for fine biz. 
expecied. | Capitel (RKO) (2,000; 35-65) — 
Fox (WB) (2,245: 35-99 )—‘Gang’s | ‘Gang’s All Here’ (20th) (2d wk). 
All Here’ (20th). Looks bricht. like | Looks favorable on holdover after 
all musicals of late. Ovened Fridav ! sclid $9.000 opening sesh. 
(31). Last week, ‘Butler's Sister’ Grand (RKO) (1,430; 35-65 )—'‘Las- 
(U). solid $18,000 for second week. sie Come Home’ (M-G) (2d wk). 


Karlton (Goldman) 
—‘Girl Crazy’ 


(1,080; 35-99) 


Nice takings in prospect after strong 
(M-G) (2d run). Go- 


$9500 on getaway week. 


ing into end of first week with biz Keith’s (Libson) (1,500: 35-65)— 
picking up near the arrival of New ‘Heat's On’ (Col) and ‘Battle Russia’ 
Year. Finished up Friday (31) with! (20th). Looks good for dual trade. 
nezt $7.000. Previous week. ‘Under | Lest week, ‘Tarzan Desert Mystery’ 
2 Flags’ (20th) (reissue). sad $4500. (RKO). great $7,000. 

Keith’s (Goldmon) (2.220: 35-99 )— Lyric (RKO) (1,400: 35-65) — 
‘Sahara’ (Col) (2d run). Looks like ‘Women in Bondage’ (Mono) and 
plenty of cash in till though second ‘Sultan's Daughter’ (Mono). Should 
run. Last week, ‘Woman of Yerr’|top average. Last week. ‘Son of 
(M-G) (reissve). blah $2.800. Dracula’ (‘U) and ‘Mad Ghoul’ (U) 

Mastbaum (WB) (4.692: 35-99)— | (2d wk). 7.efty $5,000. 

Destinetion Tokyo’ (7). Ovened Palace «RKO) (2,600: 35-65) — 


All houses | 


Prom- | 


eve | 
midnight show at new high scale for | 


Motors, for a 


General 


Thank vou, 


| pleasant association during the re- 
cent 6-month tour of the G. M. 
Victory Revue, “It's Only the Be- 
ginning.” Under the direction of 
} Sound Masters, New York 

Colliems on October 2 said 
the folksy, craekes-barrel humor of 
} Charlie Altheii’s hic violinist act 
stopped the show every priorm- 


ance 


Seattle 


Hub Torrid on New Year's Eve Shows; 


‘Cheer, ‘Love, ‘World-Vanities Wow 


| 
| 


Dito 
| Seat le, Jan. 1. 

| ° 

| Most houses had new fare over 
New Year's. However, Liberty held 
‘What a Woman’ for second stanza | 
jafter a terrific first we Big down- 
town first-runs hed micni*ht special 
shows New Year’s Eve with upped | 


admish sweetenine the 
Year grosses all around. 
expected to top prior 
most all spots, with 
nice upbeat. 
‘Riding High,’ 
Ave. and Music 


post-New 
Business is 
week a. al- 
indications for 


dav-dating at Fifth 
Hall, looks outstand- 
ing, with ‘Destination Tokyo,’ at Or- 
pheum. and ‘Thousencs Cheer’ a: 
Paremount, also stron: + 
Estimates for Last 
Blue Mouse 
(800; 40-75)—‘Gang’s 
(3d wk). Hot relerse from Para- 
mount, Nice pace. Last week 
‘Rookies Burma’ (RKO) and ‘7th 
Victim’ (RKO). In six days, 
| good $3,800. 
| Fifth Avenue (H-E) 
—Riding High’ (Par). 
high for big dough. Last week ‘Las- 
sie Come Home’ (M-G) and ‘Ald- 
rich Haunts’ (Par), big $11,000. 
Liberty (J & vH) (1,650: 40-65)— 
‘What a Woman’ (Col) (2d wk). 
Keeping swift pace, but below last 
| week’s record, which hit marvelous 
| $14,000. , 
| Music 
‘Lassie 


Week 
Evergreen) 
Here’ (20th) 


(Hamrick- 


(2,349: 40-75) 
It's riding 


o 
Box (H-E) (850: 40-75)— 
Come Home’ (M-G) and 
‘Aldrich Haunts’ (Par) (3d In- 
terest holding for heaithy « Last 
Wee Fallen: Sparrow’ and 
| Falcon Coeds’ (RKO) big 
$5,800 for second sesh. 

Music Hal} (H-E) (2.200: 40-75)— 
‘Riding High’ (Par). Anticipating 
way above good returns, but Fifth 
Ave. is on day-date booking, instead 
of Paramount. Fifth cops the best 
to al usually. Last week ‘Lassie’ 
|G) and ‘Aldrich Haunts’ (Par), 
$7,000. 


Orpheum 


wk). 


(RKO) 
(2d wk), 


okay 
(H-E)° (2.600: 40-75)— 
| Destination Tokyo’ (WB). Expect- 
ing great biz on this new war pic- 
| ture. Last week nine days of ‘Flesh 
| Fantasy’ (U) and ‘So’s Your Uncle’ 
(U), great $13,500. 

Palomar (Sterling) (1. 
| ‘Harvest Melody’ (PRC) and ‘Tiger 
| Fangs’ (PRC) plus vatide. Nice week 
prospect. Last week, ‘Pistol 
| Packin’ Mama’ (Rep), solid $10,500. 
| Paramount (H-E) (2,039: 40- 
‘Thousands Cheer’ (M-G). 
tions are for solid returns. Las 
i ‘Gang’s Here’ (20th) almost 
| to first sesh, hitting § $8,200, big. 
| Roosevelt (Sterling) (800; 
‘Flesh Fantasy’ (U) (2d wk), 
nine days at the Orpheum. 
stanza in sight. Last week 
ern Pursuit’ (WB) (4th 
$4,000, 

| Winter Garden (Sterling) (800; 15- 
30)—I Dood It’ (M-G) and ‘Holy 
Matrimony’ (20th) (3d run). Holding 
at swell total. Last week. ‘Watch 
Rhine’ (WB) and ‘Hi Diddle’ (UA) 
(3d run), very good $4,500. 


390; 30-75 )— 


40) 


week 
equal 


after 
Nice 
‘North- 
wk), oke 


‘Higher and Higher’ (RKO). Looms 
as possible current straight picture 
fronter by fairly good margin. Last 
week, ‘As Thousands Cheer’ (M-G), 
dandy $14,000. 

Shubert (RKO) (2.100: 35-65)—‘As 
Thousands Cheer’ Moveover 
winning plenty of support. Last 
week, ‘Whistling Brookiyn’ (M-G) 


(2d run), pleasing $4,000. 


(M- | 


| shape up best. 


Boston, Jan. 1. 

As expected, the Hub’s film biz is 
springing back to pre-holiday form. 
Although gains are not as substantial 
as they might have been, local houses 
are well satisfied. All of them had 
midnight shows, mostly at advanced 
prices, to hypo the boxoffice over the 
weekend. ‘Thousands Cheer’ looks 
leader at State and Orpheum for 
total biz, but ‘No Time for Love.’ at 
the Met, may cop first money for a 
single house. 


Film Reviews 


—— — (‘gntinued from page 16 


Courageous Mr. Penr 


important surrounding characters. 
For instance, even though not shown 
in too favorable light. King Charles 
II gives every indication of being an 
outstanding character (and he was); 


yet, it’s relegated in the long proces- 

sion of events. Yarn ultimately Estimates for Last Week 
shows Penn leading his ardent free- Boston (RKO) (3.200: 44-99) — 
dom lovers to U. S. ‘Around World’ (RKO) plus Earl 


Clifford Evans makes a remark- 
ably interesting, if a bit wordy, 
Penn, not only as a zealous Quaker 


‘Vanities. Hypoed by mid- 
this bill probably will 
Last week, ‘Tar- 


Carroll's 
night show, 
touch a tall figure. 


but as an ardent lover and husband. |, n°; Desert Mystery’ (RKO) ‘and 
Deborah Kerr is nicely cast as his Jerry Wald orch, Patricia Morison, 
sweetheart and wife. Dennis Arun- others. on stage, nice $24,000. 


dell plays Charles II plausibly. Of 
the supvort, John Stuart, Max Adrian, 
D. J. Williams and O. B. Clarence 


Fenway (M-P) (1.373; 40-60) — 
‘Princess O'Rourke’ (WB) and ‘Iraq’ 
(20th). Bill missed right biz at Met, 
scripting | but catching up here. Midnight ex- 


Anatole de Grunwald’s 


has apparently taken liberties with tra of Ridins 
history. Dialog shows up well. | Last week, ‘Northern Pursul a 
Wear. (and ‘Footlight Glamour’ (Col), oke 
$5,000. 
| Memerial (RKO) (2,900: 44-75 
The Girl from Monterey ‘Lady Takes Chance’ (Col) and 
|‘Gangway Tomorrow (RKO) (2d 
(SONGS) 'wk). Holdover may equal opening 
PRE release of Jack Schwarz (Harry B. | week, less midnight show takes on 
Rue Directed by Wallace Fox. Screenplay, | (RKO). -Last week hit trim $23,000. 
\" hur Hoert, from original story by George | Metropolitan (M-P) (4,367; 35-65) 
ly \.. week of Dec. 18. dual. Running | Haunts House’ (Par). Gaining rap- 
time, MINS for comeback following offish 
Armida | fortnight. Midnight show of ‘Riding 
Edgar Kennedy | High’ (Par) on reserved policy a big 
|help. Last week, ‘True to Life’ (Par) 
Terry. Frost |and ‘Pistol! Packin’ Mama’ (Rep), 
\nthony Caruse | go00d $20,000 
Bryant Washburn | Orpheum ‘Loew) (2,900; 44-65 )— 
i Zanett | ‘As Thousands Cheer’ (M-G). Off to 
Wheeler Oukman smart pace and may get old-time 
| biz at this spot Midnight show 
‘Girl From Monterey’ is a minor helped. Last week, ‘Swing Maisie 
(M-G) and ‘Kansan’ (UA), forte 
dualer. Pic offers litile diversion | $19.000 
outsice of a few exciting boxing | * Paramount (M-P) (1.700: 40-60)— 
‘Princess O'Rourke’ (WB) and ‘Iraq’ 
Deals with the efforts of Armida,| (WB). Bill caught in holiday slump 
who imanages her  prizefighting | at Met, but doing great now, with 
brother, played by Anthony Caruso,| midnight show and ‘Riding High’ 
to keep him from fighting Terry | (Par) at advanced prices, boosting to 
Frost, also a fighter, and one with! big session. Last week. ‘Northern 
whom gal is in love. Climax. of} Pursuit’ (WB) and ‘Footlight Glam- 
course. comes when Boxing Commis-! our’ (Col), nice $12,300. 
sion sets fight. with Fros.’s manage State (Loew) (3,200; 44-65)—‘As 


apparently fixing the fight through | Thousands Cheer’ (M-G). Single 
siren Veda Ann Borg, who is to keep | feature and midnight show making 
Caruso out of condition. Gal spills; for big turnover. Top biz in sight. 
beans and everything ends right | Last week, ‘Swing Maisie’ (M-G) and 
, side up. ‘Kansan’ (UA), neat $9,000. 5 
Translux (Translux) (900; 28-65 )— 


not so} 


| 


Pic makes poor usage of good song - 
P ‘The Ape 


1aterial. when Armid ho h , (Mono) and ‘Corpse Van- 
ni Br nas ishes’ (Mono). Dual horror bill 
panish accen',. Sings dive, Brotner, | clicking here per usual. Last week, 


Jive,’ a song built for a swing singer, ‘Crime School’ (WB) and ‘Girls Pro- 


not a coloratura soprano. Edgar| pation’ (WB) 2d wk) upped to 
Kennedy ge.s the laughs, and Jack | ¢§ 990 on holdover. 

La Rue is capable as the ‘fixit’ man- a 

ager. 


Title refers to the Mex origin of 
Miss Armida, but action is otherwise 
localed in New York. 


‘Crazy Kassel 
Look Mpls. Best 


Oro En La Mano 


(‘Gold in the Hand’) 
(ARGENTINE-MADE) 


Buenos Aires, Dec. 15. _ _ Minneapolis, Jan. 1. 
P 7) New Year's week is expected to 
Film production and release A 
Stars Pepita  Serrador, Sebastian Chiola, | bring zooming grosses. As Thou- 
Jose Olarra, Domingo Sapelli, Froilan Ba- | sands Cheer’ looks leader of film 
| rela, ag Deval, Jose Ruzo. Directed by | procession. The Orpheum has its 
Adelqui Millar. Story, a ‘I Villegas Lo- | first stage show in more than a 
pez adapted Miunuel Villegas Lopez: | ’ 
| photography, Gumer Barreirro; music, Lu- | Month, headed by Art Kassel's or- 
| » Demure. At Monumental, Buenos Aires. | Chestra, and supplementing ‘Crazy 
Running time, 100° MINS, House’ on the screen. Three hold- 
overs—‘Old Acquaintance,’ ‘Riding 
| High’ and ‘Lady Takes a Chance’— 
| 


Indica- | 


40-75) — | 


This one is not quite up to Pampa’s 
past standards although an interest- 
ing example of local production, par- 


in their second weeks, are strong. 
Estimates for Last Week 


ticularly since it reverses usual trend ‘ — il 
of local films and moves story out- | a 
doors to a region not unlike the oment ° n for four days. 


(Col) 
(Mono), 


American west. Yarn deals with a | Last week,’ Doughboys Ireland 
medico who, because of an error, is | #94 “Mr. Muggs Steps Out 

ruined and abandoned by his friends. | $904 $2,000 in five days. 


He heads for the mountain regions, | Century (P-S) (1,600. 40-55) Old 
becomes a miner and falls in love | ‘Acquaintance (WB) (2d wk). Heid 
with the wife of one of his com- +++ a strong first week at 
panions. To get the funds to escape | a , 
| with her, he steals from his pal aan Gopher (P-S) (1,000; 35)—‘Heat’s 
a series of incidents ending in a On (Col). Well spotted here where 
tragic climax follows. the > Last 
Mining scenes have been fairly | | mild $3 800. 

well done and the superstitions and | wn (p.c me 
(P-S) ( 91: —Laay 
brutality that still mark the distant T 55 )—"Lady 
akes a Chance’ (RKO) (2d wk). 


‘however, because of the background 


‘Phillips, 


regions of Argentina are well paint- 
ed. But film lacks punch and has 
been acted without brilliance, with 
the result that it fails to really take 
advantage of its possibilities. Should 
be of interest for provincial Latinos, 


Moved over from Orpheum after a 
sock week there. Last week, ‘Salute 
Marines’ (M-G) (2d wk), good $6,000. 

Orpheum (P-S) (2,300; 40-55) — 
‘Crazy House’ (U) and Art Kassel 
orch and acts on stage. Big holiday 
fun show calculated to lure plenty of 


and of the frequently well-realized customers. Last week, ‘Lady Takes 


action sequences, Ray. 


Chance’ (Col), socko $14,000. 

State (P-S) (2,300; 40-55)—'Thou- 

Jack Jordan’s Shift sands Cheer’ (M-G).' Cast array 

; kes this loom as sure-fire. Last 

Charlotte, N.C., Jan.1, 

Jordan, manager of the State, High’ (Par), a trim 
alisbury, since September, went to U ‘ 

ptown (Par) (1,100: 30-40) — 

Raleigh Dec, 21 as manager of the | ‘Rosie O'Grady’ (20th). First neigh- 

Ambassador (North Carolina The- 


borhood showing after terrific loop 
run. Last week, ‘Wintertime’ (20th), 
good $4,000. 

World (Par-Steffes) (350: 40-75)— 
‘Riding High’ (Par) (2d wk). Should 


atres), it was announced by Paul V. 
Salisbury manager of the 
theatre chain. Succeeded at the Siate 
by Frank Ritch Irvin, who returned 
to Salisbury from Gastonia, N. C., 
where he has been serving as man- 
ager of the Lyric. 


be here some time after trim first 
Last week, ‘Claudia’ 
okay $2,000. 


week at State. 
(20th) (3d wk), 
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Chi New Year Opens With Bang: ‘Lady’ 
Out in Front, ‘Riding’ High on H. 0. 


Chicago, Jan. 1. 
entered the New 
Year with a hatch of holdovers. Only 
new pictures are ‘Lady Takes a 
Chance’ coupled with ‘“Gangway for 
Tomorrow’ at Palace and ‘Never 
Dull Moment,’ aided by Harry How- 
ard’s ‘Hollywood Pin-up_Girls’ revue 
on stage, at Oriental. ‘Lady’ and 
‘Gangway’ looks likely entry because 
receiving extra exploitation prior to 
opening Saturday (1). Also helped 
by special New Year's eve showing 
of ‘Higher and Higher’ Friday (31). 

‘Riding High’ coupled with stage 
show shapes as sock in second week 
at the Chicago after great $54,000 
opening session. “Thousands Cheer’ 
also looms hefty on holdover. 

Estimates for Last Week 

Apollo (B&K) (1.200; 50-85)— 
‘Northern Pursuit’ (WB) and ‘Be- 
hind Big Top’ (WB). (3d week in 
Loop.) Looks very good, Last week, 
fine $15,000. 

Chicago (B&K) (4,000; 50-85)— 
‘Riding High’ (Par), plus stage show 
(2d wk). Headed for socko biz after 
last week’s great $54.000. 

Garrick (B&K) (900; 50-85)—‘The 
Kansan’ (UA) and ‘Pistol Packin’ 
Mamma’ (Rep) (2d wk). Looks 
gooa. Last week, bright $11,000. 

Grand (RKO) (1,150; 40-85)— 
‘Flesh Fantasy’ (U) and ‘Moonlight | 
Vermont’ (U) (3d week in Loop). 
Prospects okay. Last week, ‘Spider 
Woman’ (U) and ‘Calling Dr. Death’ 
(U). nice $8.400. 

Oriental (Iroquois) (3,200; 31-69)— 
‘Never a Dull Moment’ (U) and 
‘Hollywood Pin-Up Girl’ revue. Out- 
look is big. Last week, ‘So’s Your 
Uncle’ (U) and _ vaude; corking 


$25.000. 

Palace (RKO) (2,500; 40-85) — 
‘Lady Takes Chance’ (RKO) and 
‘Gangway Tomorrow’ (RKO). Big 
biz on tap. Last week, ‘Flesh Fan- 
tasy’ (U) and ‘Moonlight Vermont’ 
(U). (2d wk), good $16,000. 

Roosevelt (B&K) (1,500; 50-85)— 
‘Sahara’. (Col) (3d wk). Continues 
strong. Last week, sparkling $23,000 
for second sesh. 

State-Lake (B&K) (2.700; 50-85)— 
‘Thousands Cheer’ (M-G) (2d wk). 
Hefty receipts on horizon. Last 
week, snappy $21,000. 

United Artists (B&K) 
85)—‘Princess O'Rourke’ 
wk). Shapes up well. 
nifty $20,000. 

Woods (‘(Essaness) (1.200; 50-75)— 
‘Gangs, Inc.” (PRC) and ‘Choo Choo 
Swing’ (WB). (2d wk). Looks solid. 
Last week, big $18,000. 


K.C. Stages Comeback; 
‘Higher,’ ‘Gang’s Here,’ 
‘Thousands’ Look Hot 


Kansas City, Jan. 1. 

Biz which began a comeback last 
week, after a pre-Christmas slump, 
continues to skyrocket. The New 
Year got off to a rousing start here. 
Strong lineup of films all around, 
with tilted prices for specia] New 
Year’s eve shows, indicate smash re- 
turns. Newcomers includes ‘Thou- 
sands Cheer,’ ‘Higher and Higher’ 
and ‘Gang’s All Here,’ and all ap- 
pear reaching for socko grosses. Only 
holdover, ‘Rading High,’ is still roll- 
ing along after top biz in city last 
week. 

Estimates for Last Week 


Loop theatres 


(1,700; 50- 
(WB) (3d 
Last week, 


Esquire, Uptown and _ Fairway 
(Fox-Midwest) (820, 2.043 and 700; | 
40-60)—Gang'’s All Here’ (20th). | 


Opened with a bang and seems head- 
ed for extra poig coin. Last week 
Sister’ (U), strong $14,500, 
over expectations. 

Midland (Loew’s) (3,500; 35-55)— 
‘Thousands Cheer’ (M-G). Going 
solo for likely smasheroo total. Last 
week ‘Lassie Come Home’ (M-G) 
and ‘Young Ideas’ (M-G), husky $15,- 
000, above hopes. 

Newman (Paramount) 
60)—‘Riding High’ (Par) (2d wk). | 
Still riding at fast clip after lush | 

15,500 initial round, best in city. | 

Orpheum (RKO) (1,500; 40-60)— | 
‘Higher and Higher’ (RKO) and) 
‘Gangway Tomorrow’ (RKO). ‘The 
Voice’ is charming the bobby-socks 
and others. Last week ‘Lady Takes 
Chance’ (RKO) and ‘Ghost Ship’ 
(RKO) (2d wk), pleasant $10,000 
after healthy $12,000 first stanza. 

Tower (Fox-Joffee) (2,100; 35-50) 
—'Pistol Packin’ Mama’ (Rep) with 
Stage show featuring Smiley Bur- 
nette in person and D’Artega orch. 
Combo is a winner and heads for tor- 
rid week. Last week ‘Buckskin 
Frontier’ (UA) with Blackstone 
Magico act on stage, rugged $12,000. 


(1,900; 40- 


| 


Omaha Outlook Bright; | 


‘Ideas’-Unit in Money. 

Omaha, Jan. 1. 
Continued upsweep in business is 
cooked for with the new pictures | 
coming in to tee off the New Year's | 
week. Midnight shows New Year's | 
eve all had big advance sales indi- 
Cating sellouts. 


‘Higher and Higher,’ 


_ Kate’ 


‘Gang’s Here’ and ‘Riding High’ look 
to be the ace straight filmers. 


Estimates for Last Week 


Orpheum (Tristates) (3.000; 20-65) 
—Young Ideas’ (M-G) and ‘Holly- 
wood Cover Girls’ on stage. Excep- 
tional week looms with extra mid- 
night show New Year’s eve at $1.10 
a big help. Last weck, ‘True to Life’ 
(Par) and ‘Is Everybody Happy’ 
(Col) (11-55) solid $10,400, which is 
excellent on all-film program. 

Omaha (Tristates) (2,000; 11-55)— 
‘Riding High’ (Par) and ‘Klondike 
(Col). With New Year’s eve 
show at 75c top ought to run way 
ahead of recent totals. Last week, 
‘I Dood It’ (M-G) and ‘Petticoat 
Larceny’ (RKO), fair $7,300. 

Paramount (Tristates) (3,000; 
11-55) — ‘Gang’s All Here’ (20th). 
Single-featured with special mid- 
night show should beost into com- 
fortable five-figure mark. Last week, 
‘Girl Crazy’ (M-G), strong at $11,000. 

Brandeis (Mort Singer) (1.500; 
11-55)—‘Higher and Higher’ (RKO) 


opened Friday (31) and runs into 
new week with special midnight 
show New Year's eve. Unusually 


high total for size of house is likely. 
Last week, ‘Government Girl’ (RKO) 
and ‘Rookies in Burma’ (RKO), fine 
$8,800 for nine days. 


BALTO 


TALL 


Baltimore, Jan. 1. 

Extra midnight shows all over the 
downtown secior New Year's Eve 
(Fri.) helped boost doings here this 
week. In strong product lineup, 
‘Thousands Cheer,’ at Loew's Cen- 
tury, and ‘Destination Tokyo,’ at the 
Stanley, look exceptionally fine. Rest 
of list also is in the groove. 

Estimates for Last Week 

Century (Loew’s-UA) (3,000; 17- 
55 (M-G). Aim- 
ing at a top figure. Last week ‘Cross 
Lorraine’ (M-G), uneventful $11,200. 


Hippodrome (Rappaport) (2,240; 
17-66)—‘Government Girl’ (RKO) 
plus vaude. Nicely spotted for 


strong action, way up over recent 
totals. Last week ‘What a Woman’ 
(Col) and vaude, okay $15,400. 

Keith’s (Schanberger) (2,460; 
55)—'Flesh Fantasy’ (U) (2d wk). 
Holding exceptionally well and may 
equal first week’s action at big 
$14,200. 

Maryland (Hicks) (1,240; 25-50)— 
‘Women in Bondage’ (Mono) (2d 
wk). Holding good pace and pos- 


sibly better than $3,900 on initial 
week. 
Mayfair (Hicks) (980; 25-50)— 


‘Hostages’ (Par). Seemingly set for 
better than average. Last week ‘Son 
of Dracula’ (U), fairish $3,800. 

New (Mechanic) (1,680; 17-55)— 
‘Gang’s All Here’ (20th) (2d wk). 
Maintaining swell gate to indicate 
topflight business after mopping up 
on first round to $12,200. 

Stanley (WB) (3,280; 20-60)—‘Des- 
tination Tokyo’ (WB). Shooting for 
lofty session. Last week ‘Northern 
Pursuit’ (WB) wk),  fairish 
$9,700. 

Valencia 
55)—'Cross Lorraine’ 
over). So-so week 
Last week ‘Spider 
meagre $3,700. 


Buff. B.0. Jumping For 
‘Higher,’ ‘Tokyo,’ ‘Cheer’ 


Buffalo, Jan. 1. 
Theatre boxoffice returns. are 
jumping, with week opening Satur- 


(Loew’s-UA) (1,480; 17- 
(M-G) (move- 
is in prospect. 
Woman’ (UV), 


{day (1) expected to top sturdy ousi- 


ness registered during Christmas ses- 
sion. 
Estimates for Last Week 

Buffalo (Shea) (3,500; 35-65)— 
‘Thousands Cheer’ (M-G). This big 
Metro special, opening Saturday (1), 
looks in line for prospserous session. 
Last week, ‘True to Life’ (Par) and 
‘Iraq’ (WB), satisfactory at $13,000. 

Lafayette (Basil) (3,300; 35-65)— 
‘What a Woman’ (Col) and ‘Good 
Luck Yates’ (Col). Expectations are 
for even stronger stanza than last 
week. Last week, ‘Top Man’ (U) and 
‘Fired Wife’ (U), rousing $15,000, 
with ‘Top Man’ the real draw. 

20th Century (Ind.) (3,000; 35-65)— 
‘Higher and Higher’ (RKO) and 
‘Sailors All’ (RKO). Set for a strong 
week with appeal of Frank Sinatra 
in ‘Higher’ expected to carry bill 
along at rapid clip. Friday mid- 
night show will help. Last week, 
‘Around World’ (RKO) and ‘Leopard 
(RKO), lofty $14,000. 

Great Lakes (Shea) (3,000; 35-65) 


|—~"Destination Tokyo’ (WB). Robust 


takings are in prospect for this new, 


17- | 


'and Christmas 


| 
| 


| ing the top spot with a stage show | prospects. 


war thriller, with total likely to be | 


helped by midnight show Friday 
(31). Last week, ‘No Time Love 
(Par) and ‘Aldrich Haunts House 


First Runs:on Broadway 


(Subject to Chanze) 
Week of Jan. 6 

Astor—'‘Life Boat’ (20th). 

Capitol—‘A Guy Named Joe’ 
(M-G) (3d week). 

(Reviewed in ‘Variety’ Dec. 29) 

Criterion—'His Butler’s Sister’ 
(U) (2d week). 

(Reviewed in ‘Variety’ Nov. 10) 

Globe— Where Are Your Chil- 
dren?’ (Mono) (8). 

(Reviewed in ‘Variety’ Dec. 1) 

Hellywood—‘The Desert Song’ 
(WB) (4th week). 

(Reviewed in ‘Variety’ Dec. 15) 

Music Hall — ‘Madame Curie’ 
(M-G) (4th week). 

(Reviewed in ‘Variety’ Nov. 24) 

Palace — ‘Government Girl’ 
(RKO). 

(Reviewed in ‘Variety’ Nov. 10) 

Paramount—‘Ridin’ High’ (Par) 
(3d week). 

(Reviewed in ‘Variety’ Nov. 10) 

Rialte—‘The Spider Woman’ 
GF}, 

Rivoli — ‘For Whom the Bell 
Tolls’ (Par) (26th week). 
-(Reviewed in ‘Variety’ July 21) 

Roxy— The Gang’s All Here’ 
- (20th) (3d week). 

(Reviewed in ‘Variety’ Dec. 1) 

Strand — ‘Destination Tokyo’ 
(WB) (2d week). 

(Reviewed in ‘Variety’ Dec. 22) 


(Par), smash $21,000 or siightly over, 
winding up last Friday (31) night. 

Hipp (Shea) (2,100; 35-65)—‘No 
Time Love’ (Par) and ‘Aldrich 
Haunts House’ (Par) (2d wk). Moved 
here from Great Lakes where it just 
finished a highly successful session, 
and takings loom stout. Last week, 
‘Crime School’ (WB) and ‘Girls on 
Probation’ (WB) (reissues), rugged 
$13,500 for this combo. 


NEWARK UPSWING ON; 
‘GANG’S’ IN ACE SLOT 


Newark, Jan. 1. 

High-powered marquee setups in 
all first-runs, coupled with increased 
scales over the holiday stretch, pre- 
sage a banner week to kick off the 
New Year. Downtown houses likely 
will be limited only by their overall 
seating capacity, with the biggest 
seaters slated to grab off the fanciest 
biz. 

Proctor’s. with ‘Gang’s All Here’ 
following up the Friday night (31) 
preem of ‘Higher and Higher’ at 
$2.20 top, looks to lead town. ‘North- 
ern Pursuit,’ at Branford, also prom- 
ises tall returns, as does the State 
with ‘Thousands Cheer.’ Also look- 
ing for top figures is the Adams with 
‘Scream in Dark,’ boosted by the Ink 
Spots on stage plus Milt Britton’s 
band and additional acts. 

Estimates for Last Week 

Adams (Adams-Par) (1,950; 35-99) 
‘Campus Rhythm’ (Mono) and stage 
show including Ink Spots, Milt Brit- 
ton orch, Grace McDonald and Shaw 
and Lee. Setup figures for smash 
biz. Last week, ‘Mr. Muggs Steps 
Out’ (Rep) and Woody Herman orch, 
Paul Winchell, others, on stage, nice 
$19,000. 

Branford (WB) (2,800; 30-90)— 
‘Northern Pursuit’ (WB) and ‘Never 
Dull Moment’ (U). Bangup week 
seems likely, Errol Flynn being very 
pop here. Last week, ‘Old Acquaint- 
ance’ (WB) and ‘Chance Lifetime’ 
(Col) (2d wk), comfortable $14.000. 

Capitol (WB) (1,200; 20-55)—True 
Life’ (Par) and ‘Dr. Gillespie’s Crim- 
inal Case’ (M-G). Should finish in 
lofty figures, with 99c top New Year’s 
Eve sparking gross. Last week, 


‘Tekyo -Barnet 


Broadway theatres, rounding out 
another year of wartime prosperity. 
had their third Christmas and New 
Year's since U. S. entered the con- 
flict, fervently hoping it would be 
the last. Most all downtown first- 
runs held over their Christmas 
shows. Only three houses came 
forth with new bills for New Year’s 
week, including the State, which has 
‘Sahara’ on second-shot in the Times 
Square area, together with a vaude 
layout headed by Patricia Morison 
aid Eric Blore. House teed off very 
strongly Thursday (30). 


The following day, Friday (31), 
the Strand brought in ‘Destination 
Tokyo’ and the Charlie Barnet band, 
plus Ella Mae Morse and others in 
person. Opening the doors at 8 a.m. 
for the long New Year's eve grind, 
house was in high gear from the 
start. Only other arrival of the pas. 
week was ‘His Butler's Sister,’ which 
moved into the Criterion Wednesday 
(29), giving this straight-filmer one 
of its strongest opening days. 

Christmas week was very big this 
year, though not record-breaking. 
New Year's week is always much 
larger, with a large proportion of the 
i crease in gross coming from in- 


night until daybreak or even longer, 
as with the little Rialto under its 
policy to go around the clock. 

Scales set up for New Year’s eve 
ranged from $1.10 for a few houses 
to a top of $2.20 at the Paramount, 
Roxy and Strand, with others in be- 
tween. Capito] charged an even $2. 
Music Hall refused to veer away 
from its customary price of $1.10 
for general admission and $1.65 for 
the loges. Playing ‘Madame Curie,’ 
now in its third week, house’s loge 
was sold out for New Year's three 
days in advance. Extra stageshows 
were put on at all combination 
houses. Paramount and Strand 
topped others by scheduling seven 
shows, the last going on around 2:30 
o'clock in the morning Saturday 
(1). Roxy and Music Hall went to 
six shows, while the Capitol and 
State played five. 

An unusual experiment was the 
showing on Friday (31), for the one 
day only, of ‘Higher and Higher’ in 50 
neighborhood theaires of the RKO 
circuit at $1.10 to $1.65 scale. Pic- 
ture was thrown into the houses in 


‘Strange Death Hitler’ (U) and ‘Top 
Man’ (U), weakish $2,600. 

Paramount (‘(Adams-Par) (2.000: 
35-85) —‘Riding High’ (Par) and 
‘Scream in Dark’ (Rep) (2d wk). 
Only downtown first-run with hold- 
over, but should not be far off from 
bright $18,000 of initial sesh. 

Proctor’s (RKO) (3,400; 35-$1.10)— 
‘Gang’s All Here’ (20th) and ‘Ghost 
Ship’ (RKO). Aiming for great six- 
day week, extra factor being $2.20 
top New Year’s Eve for one-shot 
preem of ‘Higher and Higher.’ Cur- 
rent bill came in Saturday (1) at 
holiday rates. Last week, ‘Claudia’ 
(20th) and ‘Gangway for Tomorrow’ 
(RKO), so-so $18,000 in eight days, 
bowing out Friday evening (31) prior 
to Sinatra film. 

State (Loew’s) (2,600; 30-85) — 
‘Thousands Cheer’ (M-G) and ‘Yanks 
Ahoy’ (UA). Swank takings loom. 
Last week, ‘I Dood It’ 


‘Crime Doctor’s Strangest Case’ 


(Col), cheerful $16,000. 


Det. Back to Boom Days; ‘Sparrow 
Plus Hutton, ‘Lady, ‘Gangs’ in Com 


Detroit, Jan. 1. 
After the earlier setback from flu 
shopping, Detroit is 
moving back to its boomish days in 
the first runs. Year's week 
hypoed the grosses to the former 
high levels, nearly all spots upping 
scale per usual on midnight shows 
Friday (31). The Michigan is catch- 


New 


with the Ina Ray Hutton orch and 
Kim Loo Sisters 


‘Fallen Sparrow. The Fox also 


soared back into big figures with | 55-75)—‘Fallen 
| with Ina Ray Hutton orch and 


‘Gang’s All Here.’ 
Estimates for Last Week 


Adams (Balaban) (1,700; 55-75)— 
‘Happy Land’ (20th) and ‘Pistol 
Packin’ Mama’ (Rep). Moveover 


from Fox looking for fine week. Last 

week ‘Heat’s On’ (Col) and ‘Holmes 

Faces Death’ (U), strong $9,200. 
Broadwa;-Capitol (United 


(Par) and ‘Around World’ (RKO) 
(2d wk). Bangup total ljkely, in- 
cluding special New Year’s Eve 


show bicycled over from Michigan. | 


World’ (RKO) 
(UA), 


Last week ‘Around 
and ‘Buckskin Frontier’ 
cellent $15,0U0. 

Fox (Fox-Michigan) (5,000; 55-75) 


De- | 
troit) (2,800; 55-75)—‘No Time Love’ | 


ex- | 


i —‘Gang’s All Here’ (20th). Musical 
is off to great start arid with added 
shows and holiday sights sock biz. 
Last week ‘Happy Land’ (20th) and 
| ‘So's Your Uncle’ (U), 
expectations to $28,000. 

Madison (‘United Artists) (1,800: 
55-75 )—'Let’s Face It’ (Par) and ‘Ok- 
lahoma Kid’ (WB) (reissue). Strong 
Last week 


| Wait’ (20th) and 


combined with} (RKO), good $5,100. 


(United Detroit) (4,000; 
Sparrow’ (RKO) 
Kim 
Great out- 


Michigan 


Loo Sisters on stage. 


look and may top city. Last week ‘No | 


Time Love’ (Par) and ‘Aldrich 
|; Haunts House’ (Par) (2d wk), strong 
| $25,000. 
|! Palms-State (United Detroit) (3,- 
1000; 55-75)—‘Lady Takes Chance’ 
| (RKO) and ‘Secret Enemies’ (WB). 
Bang-up week in sight. Last week 


| eds’ (RKO) (2d wk), robust $18,000. 
United Artists ‘(United 


| (2,000; 55-75) —‘Thousands Cheer’ 
(M-G) and ‘Murder’ Waterfront’ 
| (WB). Great outlook. Last week 
‘Lassie Come Home’ (M-G) and 


‘Apache Trail’ (M-G) (2d wk), fine 


| $17,000. 


creased scales and grinding past mid- | 


(M-G) and } 


fell off from | 


‘Heaven Can | 
‘Bombardiers’ | 


‘True to Life’ (Par) and ‘Falcon Co- | 


Detroit) | 


B'way Tees Off Strong on New Yr. 
Week Aided by Midnight Specials: 
, Sister’ Look Forte 


N. Y., Brooklyn, Queens, Westchester 
county ana Newark at 5 pm. for 
grinding to as late as_ business 
justified. The film, starring Frank 
Sinatra, Michele Morgan, and Jack 
Haley, will have its first-run open- 
ing later in a downtown theatre, 
probably the Palace. 


Estimates for Last Week 


Astor (Loew’s) (1,140; 55-$1.10)— 
‘Cry Havoc’ (M-G) (7th-final wk). 
| Goes off tonight (Wednesday), fol- 
‘lowing fairly profitable run. Last 
/ week (6th) pepped up somewhat by 
Christmas biz to hit $16,500, good. 
‘Life Boat’ (20th) opens here tomor- 
row (Thursday). 


Capitol (Loew's) (4,820; 35-$1.10) 
—Guy Named Joe’ ‘(M-G) plus 
Kathryn Grayson, Richard Himber 
orch, Lou Hoitz and ‘Rags’ Ragland 
on stage (2d wk). Inaugurated sec- 
ond stanza Thursday (30) in a big 
| way after building on first to a 
| mighty $79,500, all the more remark- 
able in that the week included two 
|days of pre-Christmas. Suffering 
| from fivu. Miss Grayson was off the 
show Tuesday and Wednesday (28- 
; 29), returned Thursday (30) but 
| agair. was absent Friday (31). 
| Criterion (Loew's) (1.700; 35-$1.25) 
—‘Butler’s Sister (U) (2d wk). Came 
in last Wednesday (29) and was 
away from the barrier in very 
speedy fashion, opening day for the 
Deanne Durbin starrer being one of 
the best the house ever had. Over 
Xmas, marking second week of 
‘Crazy House’ (U), biz was slow at 
only $12,000. 

Globe (Brandt) (1,416; 35-85)— 
‘Tarzan’s Desert Mystery’ (RKO) 
(2d wk). This one doing well here, 
last week, picture’s first, scoring 
very strong $28,000. 

Hollyweed (WB) (1,499: 44-$1.25) 
—‘Desert Song’ (WB) (3d wk). Not 
an outstanding smash but showing 
substantial profit; last week upped 
Christmas trade pushed figure to 
$33.500, good. Remains here indefi- 
nitely, 

Palace (RKO) 


(1,700; 75-$1.65)— 
‘North Star’ (Goldwyn-RKO) (9th- 
final wk). Continues at an okay 
pace; last week (8th) went to $20,000 
with aid of the first of year-end 
holidays. Closes the run _ tonight 
(Wednesday), with ‘Government 
Girl’ (RKO) coming in tomorrow 
(Thursdzy ) at pop scales. 


| Paramount (Par) (3,664; 35-$1.10) 
|—‘Riding High’ (Par) and Tommy 
| Dorsey (2d wk). Went to a socko 
$80,600 on the first week over Christ- 
mas and teed off the New Year 
stanza (Wednesday) (29) in sensa- 
tional style, with house that day 
grossing fancy $12,500 at customary 
scales. ‘The initial frame included 
three days winding up the Xmas 
shopping period, when a show has t 
have plenty on the ball in order tS 
It had it here. 


get anywhere. 


lers) (5,945; 44-$1.65)—‘Curie’ (M-G), 
Xmas stage spectacle. ‘Good Cheer’ 
and supplementary stage presenta 
tion ‘8d wk). Terrific at boxoffice, 
| third frame starting off very heftily 
|Thursday (30). Last week, a tre- 
mendous Xmas play pushed take to 
$117,000, immense. 

Rialto (Mayer ) (594; 28-65 )—‘Ghost 
Ship’ (RKO) (2d wk). 
stoutly after an initial seven days’ 
i gross of $12,000, excellent. 
| Rivoli (UA-Par) (2,092; 75-$1.65)— 
'‘Bell Tolls’ (Par) (12th wk). Very 
consistent on draw, with last week 
(llth) going to $26,000. 

Roxy (20th) (5,886; 55-$1.10)— 
| ‘Gang’s All Here’ (20th) and Jimmy 
| Dorsey orch, Bill Robinson, others, 
lon stage (2d wk). In the big-time 
smash class and starting New Year’s 


week Wednesday (29) powerfully. 
Show closed out first seven days over 
Xmas at $104,000, terrific. What 


makes this ail the more outstanding 


is” that’ tlie initiai week ~ mciuded 
three days prior to Christmas. 
| State (Loew's) (3,450; 35-$1.10)— 


‘Sahara’ (Col) (2d run) and, in per- 
son. Patricia Morison. Eric Blore, 
others. New bill brought in Tnurs- 
day (30) and awav stronely. Last 
week, ‘Thousands Cheer’ (M-G) (2d 
run) and Georgie Auld orch, Phil 
Brito and Johnnie Burke on stage, a 
fine $35,000 was struck. 

| Strand (WB) (2,756: 35-$1.10) — 
| ‘Destination Tokyo’ (WB) and Char- 
|lie Barnet orch, Ella Mae Morse, 
| others, in person. Came in Friday 
(31) and was off in a very big way, 
| with a long line at the theatre by 
|8 a.m., when the doors were thrown 
; open. ‘Northern Pursuit’ (WB), with 
,Glen Gray and Willie Howard on 
| stage, rounded out its fifth week over 
| Xmas, getting a good $38 500, with an 
extra day Thursday (30) getting 
| $4.800. 

| Victoria (Maurer) ‘720: 55-$1.10)— 
\‘North Star’ (Goldwyn-RKO) (9th 
wk). Going from a roadshow policy 
|to continuous run last week in time 
for Xmas. house’s business jumped to 
|nearly $20,000. excellent for this 
| small-seater. Will remain on here, 
though going off at the Palace to- 


inight (Wednesday ). 


Radio City Music Hall (Rockefel- — 
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N.Y.U. Prof. of Pix Dept. Is As Realistic As He’s Practical in His Concept 


of the Cinema’s Future 


By ROBERT GESSNER 


This is no personal threat. It’s; people will be interested? Without! 
the ultimatum of time. Because) giving away any tree plots, I can 
wars subtly change people, even | say that they are simply the com- 
more than they realize. Even when); mon ordinary truths about the w ay 

the wars are| people feel and think. This is so 


fought in some-} simple, but withal so basically 


body else's, matic that it would necessitate 
front yard. To| fundamental change of attitude on) 
wit: In this, the part of many writers and direc- 


country after} tors as well as producers. Or fresh | 
World War I| writers, directors, producers. If I 
the sentimen-| seem to imply that the so-called | 
tality of D. W.| serious films before the war did not | 
Griffith did an on the whole portray the natural) 
overlap dis-| emotions and ideas of average peo- 
solve in favor) ple, the implication is absolutely cor- 
of the sophis- | rect. We have had, generally speak- 
tication of; ing, before the war the old Horatio | 
Ernst Lubitsch.| Alger-Cinderella-—cops & robbers— 
Likewise, Mack Sennett's prattfalls| from basement to penthouse attitude 


Robert Gessner 


faded out to Walt Disney's flights toward life. The producers cannot 
of imagination. ‘be blamed for instigating this philo- 
.| sophical outlook on the American 

hi he changes be after, 
What will t ang people. Rather, they recognized 


this war” 
Can the industry retool, 
as well as mechanically? 
First of all, World War I ir pro- 


what already existed, but did aid and 
abet, as the police say, the perpetua- 
tion of the crime. 

Before the war there was no such 


{ 
mentally | 


portion to World War II was a 90-| 


FILM INDUSTRY TO MATURE—OR ELSE 


derella movie was taken as comedy. 


tural mateurity in pre-Hitler Europe 


naive conception of reality in| 


Europe. Having had most of the 


wars in the modern world fought on 
their soil, the common folk had few 


illusions. The serious American Cin- 


it will be so taken! 
Proof of this cul- 


After this war 
in this country. 


lies in the fact that the first mature 
motion pictures as Classics -’& a new 
art form were German and Russian 
films of the silent days. 

I am convinced that we will have 
mature films in America after the 
war because the American people 
will be more mature. This is the | 
challenge to Hollywood producers, | 
for if they do not make the mature 
films, in addition to their escape | 
films, somebody outside the inner | 
circle will. Technically and artistic- 
ally the craft has matured for some | 
time now. And the time has come 
to raise the content to the level of 
the form. Technique wont be 
enough from now on. 


day wondere The repercussions | 
from this, our greatest and most | 
prolonged war since Edison photo- | 
graphed a sneeze back in 1888, will 
be correspondingly profound.  Es- 
sentially, the war will bring more 2 
of the hard realities into focus. Peo- 
ple will be more concerned about 
the fundamentals related to the 
stomach and the brain, simply be- | 
cause those two organs have made 
their existence more widely known | 
than heretofore. Not only the} 
rationing of food, gasoline, tires, and | 
the limitations of public and private 
services, but also the why and the 
wherefore of the war and the peace 


When you asked me to write 
the subject. ‘A Roving P. A. in the 
Night’"—you came to the right guy 


A Raving P. A. in the Night 


Or Why a Boswell for the Bistro Set Says, ‘I’ll Go 
Quietly, Mister’ 


By ED WEINER 


on | Times 


—these are the realities that have)... except the assignment should 
been imposed from above and be- have been “A Raving. P. A. in the 

low. And as the casualty lists! Night. All I can do Is be thankful 


| 

lengthen the realities sharpen. 'that I was endowed with a good 
People react to realities in one of enough physique to carry through 
wo ways, and sometimes in both while my partner, Joe Moore, | 


ways on successive nights. First, the! the former Olympic champion, is a 


old escape. That’s where the movies devotee of Dr. Cutter, who writes 
have shone in the past, and will! those medical things in the Daily 
shine on. There will be bigger and! News, on page 36. Joe doesn't know 
better escape films in bigger and} how he feels until the first edition 
better Technicolor. In a way, this of the paper hits the stands....and 


will be a backhanded compliment to| reads what the Doc has to say about 
the realities inherent in postwar) something pleasant, like a nervous 
life. 


stomach, its symptoms, reactions, 
3ut ror the first time in the his- 


effects, etc. 
tory of the motion picture industry 
| 

escape films will not be enough. I! 


After a nice quiet afternoon in the 
office, with only four phones to Gis- 


say this. not betause I wish such a turb your calm you call the 

to and I cer | garage to oil up your bicycle....and 

tainly do wish it), but because time| ofr you go into the night... .grab- 

and events will bring that situation | ping a few alka-seltzers at a wav- 

existence, side drugstore... .forgetting that the 
Phere will exist a wider interest! Ritz Bros. asked you to follow 

in the realities for their own sake.) through with the Life spread. ...that 


for such realities cannot be worn off! Teq Lewis wants the word ‘jazz’ cut 
the next morning like a reluctant | out of all your stories....that Joe E. 
hangover. In other words, there-will] Lewis wants you to come over to his 
be more peopie who will be more ; 


hotel to check over his Seotch sup- 
interested in the human equation of! ply... .that Jimmy Durante wants 
how we got this war and where we| you to come out to the Coast when | 
are going. Films for this audience} phe makes his next picture... .ditto 
won't be propaganda and they! phil Regan....and a couple more 
needn't be in color, but they can 


| fleeting thoughts that drive you on- 
make a sizable profit nevertheless. | ward....omward into the night. 
| . Balance Escapist vs. Realistic 
The proportion between escape 
films and real films might possibly 
balance, 


~ Sambaing Columnist | 


A call from Moore that a column- 


but this much seems cer- jst is at the Havena-Madrid... .‘bet- 
tain: The American people and thej ter get uptown’....We spread our 
foreign market will be expecting! wings....and shortly we descend on 
more—yea, much more—thai mere) the Broadway scene. We hurry down 


entertainment films ott of Hollywood? to 
World War II. 

It will remain to be seen whether 
the producers in charge of the mo- 


South America. and Danton 
Walker is practicing a new step, 
while owner Angel Lopez is showing 


| his 


alte. 


contender, Jose 


tion picture industry will recognize! Basora. how to outbox Fritzie Zivie. 
the change in people's attitudes.|} Poor Lopez....he’s spent a fortune 
Granted the recognition (and who! on the cauliflower trade trying to 
can be blind to the market altera-| manage a champion. but they out- 


tion), there will be the problem of manage him out of nice big steaks 
producing such films. | every night. We relax for three 
There is enough intelligence and! seconds and grab a cab to get up- 
talent and technique in Hollywood | town to the Coconut Grove atop the 
to do the job, provided the job is, Park Central where Harry Lanzner 
realized and understood. If Holly-| bawls us out for using a mashie nib- 
wood should fail to undertake the! lick on the 17th hole at Bayside last 
assignment or inadequately satisfy, Sunday when we should have used a 
the demand, then .a very dangerous! brassie....but I was thinking about 
situation will arise—dangerous only | Winchell’s broadcast. There's a guy 
to the ones who have failed. Others! who generally uses a bat when he 
will satisfy that market. This is the! plays. 
threat. There will be the danger of I've just had time to catch my 14th 
Government intervention, possibly as| second breath when Joe calls me 
a crusade, or the excitement of pfi-| again. ‘Freddie Lamb at the 18 
vate production elsewhere than in! Club wants to see you’....so we 
Hollywood. This production 


| like 


wee. 
Chinese 


| 


else-| spread eagle and arrive just as Joe, 


where is figurative and could take} Frisco is doing his famous ‘Dark! 
place on the Coast, but not under the} Town Strutters Ball’ routine. ‘What's 


acgis of escapist-conditioned pro-| wrong, Freddie? we ask... .‘Nuttin’ 
ducers, .-..only you haven't been able to 
What are these realities in which! crack Frisco on the front page of the 


...He’s copy....and has good | 
news value....Let’s call the Frisco | 
dance the ‘Victory Glide’ or somp-| 
thin. ‘OK Freddie, I'll sleep on it. | 
Maybe Ill be able to work it out’| 

..sleep we did....I'was only kid- | 
ding who can sleep? I could} 
write for hours on a subject like | 
sleep....because I know so little} 
about it. 


So I walk around the corner to} 
53d Street and into the Stork Club. | 
‘Your daughter, Natalie, snitches on | 
my son, George, is the first salvo | 
that hits me as I enter. It’s Leonard | 
Lyons, whose son is a schoolmate of 
my charming daughter. Louis Sobol, | 


who also has a daughter named | 
Natalie, comes’ to my _ defense. | 
‘Natalies are the finest kind © of | 


daughters to have,’ we both agree. 
So Lyons goes back to taking a beat- 
ing at gin rummy from Sherman 
Billingsley. Confidentially Natalie | 
tells me, ‘George Lyons makes all 
the pupils nervous the way he runs 
around the classroom’ George 
should know that his dad uses a 
bicycle to make his midnight route 

..Whieh proves everything is he- 
reditary .... Dorothy Kilgallen and_| 
her hubby, Dick Kollmar, quietly | 
gin rummy themselves till a late | 
hour... 


And now as the dawn comes up 
thunder from club 
owners cash ‘register, 
selves over to Reuben’s when Ed 
Sullivan calls in for a couple of acts 
to take over to Halloran Hospital to 
entertain the wounded. So Joe gets 
busy on the phone. Earl 
time to explain what he 
meals by the term ‘derrieve-wiggter’ 

this is the end to his journalistic 
pranks. Lee Mortimer surveys the 
situation with a glance to 
his right....we understand. And 
then the most beautiful moustache 
on--Broadways enters, hiding the 
handsome kisser of Paul Martin, who 
is the only guy I know who 
spell ‘boullibase’.... 

So I eat a celebrity 
I like a ‘Broadway Rose’.. 
a charming bundle of ham....some- 
thing I'm not used to at all....and 


rives in 


I pick out a nice quiet nook....to 
relax....and what do you get? The 


whole mob you saw during the pre- 
vious hours have congregated at 
Reuben’s....‘just to remind you.... 
not to forget....’ You run _ out 
screetching. Moore, my partner, has 
already had his physician examining 
him in a corner of the place. Orson 
Welles is sawing Rita Hayworth in 


Just for An Encore 1 


we drag our- | 


Wilson ar- | 


| would use any excuse to celebrate one. 

can 
| 


.sandwich. | 
..it’s such | 


half. Paul Small is splitting a sand- 
wich with Billy Rose and Mike 
Todd. And to end it all....a man 
with a white coat comes in....points 
at you....and you just follow him 
quietly. He's a nice fellow... 


Pix B.0. Peak Reached, But No Dip 
Likely Until Post-War Reaction 


By ROY CHARTIER 


With business at the film boxoffices having steadily climbed since the 
war began, it is believed that the peak may have been reached. However, 


| if the record levels hit during the past summer do not drop to any marked 


degree from now on, there should be no cause for alarm. 

The average is still high and while the over-all take during September 
and October remained static, as compared with August, a very big month 
at the b.o.. November was up slightly. This, however, was to be expected, 
since November included Thanksgiving and Armistice day holidays, al- 
though figures would indicate Thanksgiving this year was a little behind 
the same day in 1942. 

Whether or not the saturation point on grosses has been reached, and 
whether 1944 will compare favorably with last year, is not hazarded at 
this early date, with so many factors to be taken into consideration re- 
garding the state of the b.o., but the view is held in various quarters that 
business is very unlikely to take any sharp descent in the near future nor 
until sometime after the war. It is believed in some circles that a healthy 
condition for theatres may last as long as two years after victory has beén 
won, 

In this connection, the theory is held that prosperity should remain for 
a long while after peace is restored to the world, since the job of recon- 
verting plants and restoring manufacture of thousands of items ranging 
from hairpins to locomotives will mean widespread employment and buy- 
ing. After World War. I, business for the film theatres continued very 


| strong through 1919, took a dip early in 1990, but picked up in the fall of 


that year, when a Republican administration was voted in, and remained 
good until 1923. Whether or not the same will apply after the war now 
being fought remains to be seen. 

More Film-Entertainment§ Buyers | 


More persons have been educated to buy film entertainment since World 
War 1 for one thing, not forgetting also that the population is larger. 
Additionally, the average of earnings is much higher now, the development 
of unionism on a wide scale having contributed importantly in that direc- 
tion. The modern-day quality of picture product is still another factor in 
favor of post-war prosperity for the industry. However, certain factors 
may interfere with the spending ability of the public, including continued 
high taxation for many years. 

That the national average in film theatre receipts has virtually remained 
static since August, with the top expectancy possibly reached, may be due 
to innumerable current factors, such as the withholding taxes now in force. 

The theory advanced in some quarters that fall business was not bigger, 
though still very strong, because optimism as to an early end of the war, 
has the war workers and other heavy spenders worried as to post-war 
depression, is generally regarded as a very thin one. 

Withholding and other taxes, bond drives and various charity campaigns, 
earlier Christmas shopping during the fall months, and sundry other factors 
are given more credence for the static position of grosses since August. 
Additionally, it's pointed out in exhibition circles that a very large num- 
ber of men in the armed services have been shipped overseas, thinning the 
ranks in some camp areas. However, pointed out at the same time that 
dependency checks, together with Government payments for disabled vct- 
erans, is constantly increasing the amount of money placed into circulation 
and that, unquestionably, a certain amount of this, notably in smallei 
towns that were hard hit, is coming back to the theatres. 


Product a Factor 


Operators take note as well of the fact that the product made available 
during the fall was not generally stronger than in August, whereas in 
former years distributors usually have sidestepped July and August except 
for some pre-releasing. saving the better product for September and 
beyond, 

Moreover, the past year’s summer months benefited this year from kids 
being out of school with nowhere to go except shows, plus a similar con- 
dition for adults who couldn't get away from home. Thus, since last 
August was so far above its usual average, no particular concern was felt 
because September and October didn’t jump away ahead of that month. 

Advanced in some exhibition quarters as a.factor tending to create a 
static gross condition during the fall months was that war pictures did 
better generally the prior year. Now the public is looking for story and 
entertainment values, including comedy relief such as has been injected 
into several recent releases. If these elements are lacking, the pictures 
are not getting the support they formerly did, it is claimed. 


Just Another Anniversary 
By GROUCHO MARX 


Hollywood, Jan, 1. 

I used to have an aunt in Long Island—in fact, I still have—who was 
always having an anniversary. It didn’t have to commemorate a wedding 
or a birth or anything important. It was just that she was crazy about 
anniversaries and would throw one at the slightest provocation. If. for 
example, her cocker-spaniel broke his leg on the 10th of April, the follow- 
ing year on the 10th of April she would hold a party and hand out sand- 
wiches, cake and coffee 

[he 9th of October, as she remembered it. was the date she picked up 
her current husband in the subway kiosk at New Lots. Brooklyn. 
later she invited people in to celebrate the 
she eventually proposed tc. I don't 
husband—as a matter of fact, I don't 
cocker spaniel—ail really cared 


A year 
loafe: 
Rave a about her 
cared much for the 
anniversaries and she 


day she first met the 
think ahn 


think 
about 


darn 
she even 
she were 
So why does ‘Variety’ always have to be 
proudly announces that it is 38 years old. 
38 years old. 
old myself, 


having 
So what? 
My bedroom slippers are 38 years old, 


anniversaries? It 
Lots of things are 
I was once 38 years 


As I recall it, the day passed uneventfully. It was quite some time ago. 
I received many gifts. My son presented me with a bag of jelly beans: 
my daughter gave me a furtive peck on the cheek, and an unknown ad- 
mirer stuck a live mouse in my overcoat pocket. The birthday dinner 
was memorable. We had kidney stew, coleslaw and a bread pudding with 
38 plumber’s candles stuck in it, 

After dinner we all went to the movies. Since it was my birthday thev 
insisted I pay for the tickets. While I was getting the stubs back from 
the doorman they all raced ahead and got themselves good seats. By the 
time I got inside there was nothing left but the front row. This meant 
looking up at the screen for three and a half hours. Try that sometime 
with a stiff collar and bifocals. I don’t remember the name of the movic 
but all the characters looked like Basil Rathbone in one of his thinner 
roles. I was pretty tired by the time we got home and in no time I was 

When I awoke the next morning I discovered that, during the night. 
someone had stolen the jelly beans. Well, anyway, happy anniversary. 
fast asleep. 


rn 
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Thirty-eighth JARTETY 


Anniversary 
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A Curtsy to the Theatre 
And the Joys It Afforded 


Some Fragments From the Past of a 
Stagestruck Ex-Youth 


By FRANK SULLIVAN 


The ex-youth (me) was born and brought up in Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y., and Saratoga was not a great theatre town 
after its only first class theatre burned at the turn of the 

century. (That theatre was managed 
_ by a magnificent dowager who wore 
a resplendent, red wig and bore the 
resounding name of Alexandra Sher- 
lock.) Except in August, when the 
races were going on, most of the road 
companies did not trouble to stop at 
the Spa. They played Harmanus 
Bleecker Hall in Albany and the Van 
Curler in Schenectady and then skipped 
ruthlessly over Saratoga and played 
the Empire at Glens Falls. If you 
wanted to see a show you had to go 
to those cities. There was another 
Empire, a burlesque house, in Albany. 
When I got to be a man-about-town of high school age my 
fellow roues and I would play hookey once in a while, when 
we had the railroad fare to Albany and the price of admis- 
sion, and see the burleycue at the Empire. Hot diggety dog! 

Some pretty good stock companies used to hit Saratoga, 
though (or so they seemed to my beglamored senses), and 
play for a week, a different play each night. Alma Chester 
was the queen of one such troupe. There was a night, and 
it was a big night in the home town, when a Saratoga girl 
who had eloped with an actor in one of these strolling 
companies returned as a professional and played her native 
heath, and triumphed. 


Pauline the hypnotist was an almost annual visitor to 
Saratoga, and a popular one. My brother volunteered to go 
on the platform one night as a subject. He was always the 
first one to get to the stage on such occasions but I never 
could get up nerve enough. When he was under the spell 
and Pauline (first name, J. Robert), asked him what he saw, 
my brother hollered ‘Pink tights, pink tights!’ This audacious 
sally made him the hero of the hour. He was only 12 at the 
time but precocious. 


Since I couldn't see the cream of the shows I read about 
them in the Sunday edition of the N. Y. Morning Telegraph, 
which in those first years of the century fulfilled for show 
business the function which ‘Variety’ now so competently 
performs. (No thanks, boys, I don’t smoke.) My father 
bought the Telegraph to dope the horses and I grabbed the 
theatrical sections. They were wonderful, too—Baird 
Leonard’s column, Rennold Wolf's Beau Broadway, Helen 
Green's Maison de Shine. And each Sunday the Telegraph 
, issued a section, as big as the want ad section of the Sunday 
Times today, devoted entirely to listing the routes of road 
companies. 
| A Thrill by Proxy | 

If I couldn’t get to see the road companies I could keep 
track of them. I pored over them and absorbed them when 
I ought to have been working off that condition in algebra. 
I could tell you, in the remote event that you cared to know, 
whether the third company of the ‘Prince of Pilsen’ was 
playing Ashtabula or Sandusky this coming Friday and Sat- 
urday. I suppose I was going through the parallel phase 
experienced by the youth of today who can tell you all the 
details of Alan Ladd’s private life, from the brand of powder 
he favors after shaving to the number of stitches in his 
appendicitis scar. 


Frank Sullivan 


A few good shows reached wintertime Saratoga. I remem- 
ber a road company, probably the fourth, of a musical named 
*Piff, Paff, Pouff’ (spelling not guaranteed). The comedian 
sang about being the ghost of a troupe that was stranded in 
Pee-o-ry. I remember Mary Mannering in ‘Glorious Betsy’ 
and the golden evening when Annie Russell came to town 
and played Puck. These shows played the Town Hall theatre, 
so called—yes, you guessed it—because it was in the Town 
Hall, just above the Surrogate’s Court and just below the 
meeting rooms of the Ancient Order of Hibernians and the 
Independent Order of Odd Fellows. 

Then, every April, we could look forward to the Eagles 
Minstrels, under the auspices of the Saratoga lodge of 
Eagles. Merv Sanford. the best tenor in town, was featured, 
and usually sang something like ‘Blow the Smoke Away’ or 
‘I Wonder Who's Kissing Her Now.’ 

In August the theatrical pickings in Saratoga were better 
for a_stage-struck kid. We got an occasional tryout. 
Chauncey Olcott had a home in Saratoga and always re- 
hearsed his show there, and opened in the Town Hall late 
in the month, then jumping to Minneapolis. I remember the 
sensation created when Clyde Fitch’s ‘The City’ played the 
Town Hall Tully Marshall out. and said 
‘God damn’ on the stage 


aid came right 


Memories 

But it wasn’t until I got to college that I reaiiy cauyht 
enough shows. Everything came to the Lyceum at Ithaca 
sooner or later. A seat in the balcony stood you 50c and I 
consider the calluses I got on a well-padded region of my 
person by sitting on those boards an essential part of my 
curriculum, without which my education would have been 
as an empty shell. 

I went just now to the attic and dug down into a trunk 
beneath a stratum of abandoned kit bags and otter relics of 
my part in the War to End War, to find a ‘stunt book’ I kept 
while I was in college, from 1910 to 1914. I knew I had 
preserved a number of the Lyceum theatre programs in it. 
There they were, yellowed souvenirs of many a happy eve- 
ning: May Irwin in ‘Widow by Proxy,’ Mrs. Fiske in ‘The 
High Road,’ ‘Hanky Panky’ with Montgomery & Moore, ‘The 
Spring Maid,’ ‘The Pink Lady,’ Edmund Breese in ‘The 
Master Mind,’ Blanche Ring in ‘The Wall Street Girl,’ Francis 
Wilson in ‘The Bachelor’s Baby,’ Rose Stahl in ‘Maggie Pep- 
per,” Gertrude Hoffman’s Ballet, Sothern and Marlowe in 
‘Romeo and Juliet’ and ‘Macbeth,’ Kitty Gordon in ‘The En- 
chantress,, Sam Bernard in ‘He Came From Milwaukee, 
Cecil Lean and Florence Holbrook in ‘Bright Eyes’.... Bless 


you, dear old friends, wherever you are, and thank you for 
‘hose enchanted evenings. 
Despite the firm and unshakable conviction I have always 


MEMORIES WITH LAUGHS 


I remember when: 

Johnny Stanley, one of Broadway's best wise-crack- 
ers, came to rehearsal one Monday morning at 
Hammerstein’s and had George May, the musical di- 
rector, and his men play his music for half an hour. 
Finally George looked at his list and said, ‘Say, Johnny, 
I haven't got-you down on my list of acts that are play- 
ing here this week. Have you taken someone's place?’ 
‘No,’ said Johnny, ‘I ain’t working here this week, 
George, but it’s been so long since I’ve worked I just 
wanted to hear how my music sounded.’ 

The time Wilton Lackaye was getting over a two- 
week bender. The boys came up to visit him in his two 
room suite. While some of them were talking to him in 
the bedroom, a couple of the boys sneaked in two 
dwarfs, had them strip naked and put them on the large 
table in the sitting room holding a large bow] of fruit. 
When everything was fixed, the boys said goodbye to 
Wilton and left. When Lackaye got up later to go to 
the bathroom he had to go through the sitting room; 
he saw the naked dwarfs, blinked and let out a yell. 
The boys rushed in and asked what's the matter? 
Lackaye told them he was getting the d.t.’s, as he swore 
he saw naked midgets in the sitting room. By now the 
dwarfs were sneaked out and Lackaye was led into the 
sitting room and shown there was nothing there. He 
blinked again and went off c> another bender. For 
months he swore he saw ‘naked midgets.’ 
| Luke Barnett Buys a Play 

The time Luke Barnett, the King of Ribbers, posed as 
a very rich Polish mine owner who was looking for a 
play for his son. He was introduced to Jack Lait, the 
noted editor and playwright, at the Friars Club. ‘I hear 
you are a writer of plays, Mr. Lait,’ said Luke in his 
Polish dialect. ‘Yes, I write plays,’ answered Jack. 
‘Well, I will give you a check for $25,000 in advance if 
you will write a play for my son.’ Jack’s eyes opened 
kinda wide at this and he started ‘selling’ Luke an idea. 
Luke was very interested, took out his checkbook and 
made out the check ... but just as he was about to sign 
his name he would raise some kind of an argument 
about the plot Jack was telling him, and in a fit of rage 
tear up the check. He was cooled down and again made 
out the check, and again got excited when it came time 
to sign his name. This kept on all] night. Jack was 
sweating plenty. Finally Lait was told it was a rib and 
nobody laughed any heartier than Jack did. 

The time Jimmy Hussey was introduced to Louis 
Mann by George M. Cohan as Paul Keith, the great 
vaudeville manager. Mann had jus: signed for a short 
route on the Keith circuit and was tickled to death to 
meet the great Paul Keith. During the drinking and 
talking, Jimmy Hussey asked Louis to show him his 
route. Louis did this and Jimmy star.ed to fix it up. 
‘Instead of one week in Boston,’ Hussey said, ‘I want 
you to be there two weeks.’ And he then proceeded to 
lay out the sweetest route ever given to anybody in 
vaudeville and at a raise in salary. Even Louis bought 
a round of drinks. He never knew until the next day 
that it was a rib. Hussey couldn't come around the 
Club for weeks. 

The time when some clow): nailed a dead fish to the 
bottom of the table in the dining room of the old 
Comedy Club. For days everybody tried to find out 
where the terrible odor was coming from. 

The time Duffy and Sweeney were booked at Keith’s, 
Boston. At the matinee Sweeney showed up, but Duffy 
didn’t. So the manager told Sweeney to do a single. 
At the night show Duffy showed up, but Sweeney 


didn’t. So Duffy did a single. This kept up for two 
days. The manager phoned N. Y. and told Mr. Albee 


what was happening. Mr. Albee said, ‘When you get 
them together, cancel them.’ 


| Will Rogers in Yiddish | 

The time, Will Rogers made a speech in pure Yiddish 
at the Jewish Theatrical Guild dinner. He spoke for 20 
minutes, then translated it. 

The time, during World War 1, when Charlie Judels, 
dressed lige a French sailor, and surrounded by high 
ranking French officers, made a speech in French on 
the Public Library steps at 5th Ave. and 42d street. 


By JOE LAURIE, JR. 


The officers were applauding him, although they 
couldn't understand him. They figured he came from 
some other part of France. Charlie was doing double- 
talk. He never spoke a word of French in his life. 

The time, when Bert Fitzgibbons’ brand new shoes 
hurt him so much that he took them off while standing 
against Mark Aaron's bar next door to the Palace. The 
boy came in to tell him he would be on in a few 
minutes. Bert tried putting on his shoes, but his feet 
were too swollen. So Bert took his shoes in his hand, 
went on the stage and did a 20-minute monolog about 
swollen feet and new shoes. He was a riot. 

The time when Tommy Dugan, the greatest of all the 
dead-pan comics, would go into a picture show and 
read the titles out loud, almost causing a riot, and wind 
up getting his money back from the manager. 

The time when the Friars gave Enrico Caruso a 
dinner and Raymond Hiichcock got up and said, ‘Ladies 
and Gentlemen, Mr. Toastmaster, and this noted WOP 
on my left.’ Nobody laughed louder than Caruso. 


| Study in Wax 


The time Sid Grauman filled a softly lighted room 
with wax figures and had some big film executives 
speak to them on Censorship, thinking they were rep- 
resentative censors of the different states. The execs 
never got wise until one wax figure happened to fall 
over. 

The time a fellow at the Friars Club started com- 
plaining about the service, called down members for 
loud talking, and squawked about the pool tables. 
Everybody thought he was a member of the house com- 
mittee. This went on for months until one day he 
bawled out Charlie Pope, who wanted to know who he 
was. Investigation showed the man was a perfect 
stranger. Nobody knew him. He had wandered in from 
the street and took charge for nearly two months. Not 
even a guest. 

The time the gang would get a guy to buy a big 
bunch of fruit to bring to a swell Indian Girl uptown. 
After a lot of taxi riding and paying, the goof would 
find it was a cigar store Indian. 

The time when Arthur Caesar would get the number 
of a phone in thc hall of a tenement uptown, call for a 
Mr. Cohen and tell him that the musicians were a little 
late but would show up soon. Cohen would say he 
didn’t order any musicians, anyway, it was 9 p.m. and 
he had to go to bed to get up early. Later on Caesar . 
would call again and apologize, saying that the union 
rules demanded that when the musicians came they 
had to play for at least an hour so they could prove 
they worked. By now the Mr. Cohen would be raving. 
‘They couldn't play, they’d wake up everybody in the 
house, respectable people lived there,’ etc. But, insisted 
Caesar, they had to play. It wouldn't cost Cohen any- 
thing, but it was union rules. He then told Cohen not 
to worry, the musicians would be there in a half hour 
and if he stopped them from playing the union would 
sue Mr. Cohen. Later Mr. Cohen would get another 
call from the union lawyer, saying he would sue Cohen 
if he didn’t let the musicians play. Cohen countered 
with the threat that he would call the police, etc., etc., 
*way into the night. 

The time Little Billy was watched by Johnny Johns- 
ton, who wanted to make sure the midget didn’t leave 
the Club as he needed rest so he could work the next 
day. One of the boys put Little Billy over his arm, 
threw a coat over him and walked past Johnston, who 
was watching at the door. 

The time the Gallery Boys at The Lambs gave a 
dinner to Tommy the Club Cat. Everybody was in 
evening clothes and speeches were made by the top 
after-dinner speakers in town. - 

The time George M. Cohan and Willie Collier cut 
cards for $1,000 a throw to rib Louis Mann. In a few 
hours Collier won two theatres from George with a 
phoney deck. Louis was pleading with Cohan to stop, 
at the same time telling Collier what a terrible thing 
he was doing. When Collier finally won nearly every- 
thing Cohan possessed, he said, ‘I will now play you 
one cut for Sam Harris.’ It was then that Mann got 
wise it was a rib. 

No sir, kid, they don’t do that anymore. 


had, and still have, that compared with acting every other 


profession in the world is a drab and pedestrian futility. 


I never got to be an actor myself, except on one occasion. 
I don’t count the time I played Pierrot in 1911 in 
pageant about the Battle of Saratoga. 


a historical 
(Come to think of it, 
what the hell did Pierrot ever do to help win the Battle of 


Saratoga?) 


The one appearance on the stage, which was my combined 
debut and swan song, was in a sketch Matic Connelly wrote 
for the annual show of the Dutch Treat Club. It was about 

n American living in an Engiish castle haunted by a num- 
ber of the better class of ghosts. I played tie Ghost-of King 
Charles I. or, to be more accurate, that he } Connelly 
( ne in. Mare had me decked up in a trick costume. My 
own head stuck out the side of it, and I ap red. t he a 
headless ghost carrying his own head A half ir before 
curtain time I found myself in the grip of buck feve stage 
fright and panic hysteria, filled th an overpowering desire 
to take instant flight from the Hotel Astor ballroom to a 
point some thousand or two miles distant. I looked about 
and saw a suit of armor standing nearby, and thought I 


might hide in that for the duration, but the suit of armor 
turned out to be Bob Benchley. He was, I believe, playing 
the Ghost of Sir Galahad. I told him I was going away, far 
away, and to tell Connelly not to bother having me traced, 
as it would do no good. Chuckling comfortingly, Sir Galahad 
produced a flask of brandy from his chastity belt and bade 
me quaff; it would make me feel better. So I quaffed, and 
then Sir Galahad quaffed, and then I quaffed, and he quaffed, 
and I quaffed, and then someone cried, ‘Hey, Sullivan, you're 
on.’ 

I went on. filled with new-born confidence, stage fright all 
gone, and remembering every syllable of my part with crystal 
clarity. The only trouble was that when I tried to speak 
my lines, I couldn't. 

I had Marc's sketch headed for Leblang’s in three minutes. 
which I believe is bogey for the course. I spent the next 
week hiding from Connelly. I never returned to the stage 


By HARRY PUCK 


As it happens in so many cases. 
A worthy cause is my only cue, 
A flood that occurred in the South, 


Or maybe the Milk Fund wherein I helped 


In feeding a hungry mouth. 

A War Bond Drive finds me on the spot, 
A Fireman's Ball I attend, 

A shew for the ‘Cans’ I never miss, 

A Home For The Aged I befriend. 
Community Chests, the Orphans’ Home, 
The Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts as well, 


It may be a Canteen or O.C.D. 

Whose coffers I help to swell. 

I've brought back a laugh to a veteran who 
Though disabled was making the grade 


And hearing him laugh made me feel in my heart 


That my efforts were being repaid. 

I've turned up in Iceland and Greenland, 

The Solomons, Cairo, Salerno, it’s true, 
Appeared where the rumble of cannons 

Were too close for eomfort, yet I’m telling you 
I'm grateful to know I have something to give, 
To bring joy iri a crisis and so, 

If impatiently saying, ‘Say who is this guy?’, 
I'm the actor who never says ‘no’, 

I'm the symbol of someone who gets around . + 
To divers and numerous places. 

You never can tell where I’!] be found 
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Thirly-eighth RIETY Anniversary 


Our Two Big Jobs in January: 
Fourth War Loan and March of Dimes 


Wednesday, January 5, 1944 } 
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A New Function for A 


Smart Saloon 


Boniface of the Stork (N.Y.) Highlights 


How His Club Functions as a 


Morale-Builder 


By SHERMAN BILLINGSLEY 


The other day I was talking to Franklin Hughes about the 
Stork Club’s new decorations. Even as I spoke about chang- 
ing the color scheme, I was thinking back over the hundreds 
of letters I received from boys who have rigged up, during 
the past year, Stork Clubs in Tunisia, 
in Sicily, in India and Guadalcanal, out 
of bits of crippled and capturéd tanks. 
wood, straw and tent cloth. It made 
me feel good that these boys seemed 
to consider the Stork a morale-builder 
along with Bob Hope, Jack Benny and 
Al Jolson. When Bob got back from 
his overseas jaunt he brought me pic- 
tures of a group ot my _ customers 
photographed in front of the Tunisian 
Stork that was made of tin. I recog- 
"] nized Bob, Frances Langford, Captains 
George Brackett and Bill Williams. 

As for the Stork on 53d street, in the 
face of colossai operating difficulties, we have piled up, along 
with the other top spots in town, a record-breaking gross. I 
have learned to romance supply dealers and the help instead 
of the customers. As far as rationing is concerned, the cus- 
tomers get A for the course. Throughout all the shortages, 
there wasn't a beef in a carload. 

Men in the uniforms of all branches of the fighting nations, 
girls in their frilliest best, as well as the severe uniforms of 
the WACS, WAVES, WAAFS and SPARS, have contributed 
to the fastest-moving year in the history of the restaurant 
and night-club business. 

Men and women jn civilian life have come in momentarily 
to forget added wartime responsibilities. There was a new 
kind of rivalry between Jack Kriendler, John Perona and 
me: the nights we sold War Bonds for the Treasury De- 
partment. Pacesetters like Brenda Frazier Kelly and Gloria 
Baker Topping have dimmed out their glamor makeups for 
the greater luster of serving in Army and Navy Canteens. 
Servant problems have created a new clientele for the Stork: 
parents keep teatime dates complete with offspring. 

When Capt. Martha Raye,'of the Army, returned from 
entertaining abroad, everyone knew she was in the house 
even before she was recognized because all the men in uni- 
form had a free drink in front of them. Carole Landis and 
Dorothy Lamour made the Stork their first port of call to 
show off brand new Captain-husbands. Ginny Simms ¢ce- 
mented relations with her Philip Morris sponsors over a 
quick one at Cub Table No. 3 on her way to sing for wounded 
veterans at Halloran hospital. An R.A.A.F. boy, barely 20. 
with a terrific row of service ribbons and the D.S.C., stopped 
to tell me, in his down-under twang, that he had come to 
New York, en route to a rest period in Banff, just to see the 
Statute of Liberty and the Stork. 

I began to clock the weeks by the days the stars of ‘Dough- 
girls’ would come in, in the glowing technicolor of full 
makeup, for a quick dinner between matinee and evening 
show. I began to get used to farewells and hellos: the 
W. Averell Harrimans had their farewell supper with us in 
the Cub Room before he left for Moscow; the young Franklin 
Roosevelts met at the same table on his last leave after 
Pacific duty. Nearby, Betty Hutton got engaged to Charles 
Martin, the radio announcer. Frank Sills, at the door, took 
on himself a new job, being postmaster for Stork alumni in 
the armed forces.- Boomer 
had to put up with in the Wedgwood Room when teen-age 
girls in half-socks and bangs flooded the Stork lobby after 
word got round that Frank Sinatra ate his meals here. 

New faces and old, it is good to see them. Gas-rationed 
friends from the Island, New Jersey and Westchester seem 
to find East 53d street a central meeting place. I-have 
listened to a thousand different opinions on the cause of the 
business boom, but I think that people, whether in civilian 
or military life, are working harder than they ever have 
before, and, to keep the balance, they want to play hard too. 
It seems to me a healthy arrangement. 


Glory That Was Ziegfeld 


Veteran Publicist Recalls Golden Days of the 
Midnight Frolies Cycle 


Sherman Billingsley 


By BERNARD SOBEL 


When the Midnight Frolics had one of its temporary re- 
openings recently I felt impelled to jot down some of the 
things that have happened since that playhouse was identi- 
fied with the name of Florenz Ziegfeld. 

The Roof, for instance, housed the Midnight Frolics during 
he days of the First World War, when ballroom dancers 
furnished the popular escape from anxiety and suspense. 
Those were the days of Mae Murray, Olive Thomas. Jac- 
queline Logan, Martha Mansfield, Billie Dove, Marion Davies. 
Those were the days of stagedoor Johnnies, diamond brace- 
lets stocks, yachts, and visiting European notables, when the 
word ‘sparkling’ was inseparable from champagne. 

Ingloriously, however, Prohibition brought the gaiety to 
an unforgivable end. The Roof went dark. The figurantes 
disappeared, The glorified girls took to trade. Then came 
difficult days, with transients desecrating the glorified area, 
second-rate shows that closed in a night, a brilliant but ill- 
fated attempt to establish an American Grand Guignol, and 
the substitution. of ignominious ‘For Rent.’ 

At the close of the war came a resurgence of Ziegfeld’s 
imagination and industry. He turned out one productior 
aiter another: ‘Kid Boots, ‘The Follies,’ ‘Lauie the 14th.’ 


‘Annie Dear. There was but one more feat left to accomplish 
—to reopen the Midnight Roof. 

For this occasion he imported Maurice Chevalier. Then 
he departed on a special train for Florida, giving me the 
responsibility of putting on the opening, the cocktail party 
which preceded it, and inducing the generous Paul White- 
man to donate his services for the occasion. 

Chevalier arrived on a Monday morning, and I immediately 
lined him up for publicity stunts and signed testimonials for 
cigaret advertisements and men’s apparel. We were all set 
for a brilliant campaign. In the afternoon I took him to the 
barber shop where he occupied a chair next to Eddie Cantor. 
Characteristically, the very wise Eddie placed the Frenche 
man under his paternal protection; told him not to do a 
solitary thing unless he was paid for it, and thereby de- 
stroyed thousands of dollars worth of my carefully pianned 
publicity. 

Chevalier—Always Commercial | 


And that was the keynote of my experience with Chevalier 
throughout the run—the commercial note. He consented to 


“appear at the cocktail party given in his honor, but declared 


that he would not sing a single note. He luxuriated on a 
salary that must have been enormous, but raised the devil 
when the Frolics Restaurant sent him a check for a chicken 
sandwich. Always he had his eye on his pocketbook and 
his own professional rewards. But happily, his protruding 
lower lip was lavish with laughter and song. 

The Roof, redecorated and rebuilt for the new run, had 


intimacy. Gloria Vanderbilt’s table was next to that of the 
outstanding gangster’s. Racing touts mixed with stock- 
brokers. “Who's Who’ overlapped the Social Register. The 


new social phenomenon known as cafe ‘society came into 
definite being. And the cocktail party was a dazzling event. 
Lawyers, bankers, novelists, actors—everyone was present 
who had ever worked for Ziegfeld directly, indirectly or 
vicariously. Names of the past and present decorated the 
cartoon curtain: ‘Diamond’ Jim Brady, Bert Williams, Dolores, 
Will Rogers, Billie Burke, Phil Baker, W. C. Fields, Richard 
Rodgers, Eddie Dowling, Fannie ‘Baby Snooks’ Brice. 

Every night thereafter I socialized as I worked. danced the 
charleston with Mary Eaton, sneaked my friends into mar- 
ginal tables on the cuff, drank Prohibition champagne with 
Ward Morehouse and Howard Barnes, chatted with Frank 
Crowninshield about Monet and Manet, and plotted a novel 
about ‘Follies’ life. called ‘The Indiscreet Girl, with John 
Farrar and Stanley Rinehart. Only one Arabian Night cir- 
cumstance was missing up to then, the entrance of a foreign 
potentate. He appeared finally in the person of the Mahara- 
jah of Kapatula. 

Wants to Entertain 20 Girls | 

‘I want to entertain at Jeast 20 of your girls,’ he said. ‘Bring 
them all up to my hotel suite. Ill give them native refresh- 
ments and beautiful souvenirs.’ 

The promise was inviting, to say the least, for at that time 
the Maharajah was being called the second richest Indian 
prince in the world. 

The subsequent party was unforgettable. The Maharajah, 
an Oxford graduate, was all urbanity and graciousness until 
that moment when he took up a large book which looked 
like a hotel catalog and showed us pictures of his palace, ex- 
tolling its beauties, and identifying each room. 

Meanwhile, titled members of his staff grabbed up Ziegfeld 
girls and began dancing, not to the music of an expensive 
concealed orchestra, but to a scratchy old-fashioned Victrola 
record. 

Then several attendants of traditional, geographical ebony- 
black drifted in and served weak tea with routine sand- 
wiches, after which the party came to an end. 

The Maharajah bade the group goodbye without giving the 
young ladies so much as an autograph. They went home, 
alas, in the same financial status in which they arrived, And 
I haven't told a single one of them. even to this day, that 
one month afterwards, the Maharajah sent me a handsome 
cigaret case bearing his royal crest, and with the connotative 
compliment that he would be my friend forever. a promise 
he completely forgot when he walked past me in the Georges 
V Hotel in Paris, two years later. 

By this time the crash and depression had closed the Roof 
and it went again into the hands of the renting agents. Grind 
motion pictures inhabited the New Amsterdam. Broadcasting 
stations took refuge under the rafters. Ed Wynn entertained 
the crowds for nothing. A repertoire company has cuiiie 
and gone. 

What will be the next circumstance in the cycle? 


Readers Reaching Out 
For More Books 


By BENN HALL 


Books in 1943 reached out for new audiences—or, to be 
closer to the bull’s eye—more new readers reached out and 
grabbed more books than in years past. 

Book publishers have enjoyed a boom year despite paper 
and labor headaches. More significant than the immediate 
soar, from a long-range point-of-view, is the indisputable 
evidence that many people who never read books before 
are reading—and buying—them today. The ‘new audience’ 
is not one that has suddenly become literate. Instead, it is an 
intelligent audience of newspaper and magazine readers who 
are just now, due to a variety of reasons, largely pocketbook, 
getting the ‘book habit.’ 

The obvious explanation of more cash is, however, only 
part of the answer. Millions of industrial workers realize 
their need for more knowledge, and books are the ‘poor 
man’s university.’ Reprint firms have mace fiction, light 
and heavy nonfiction available at less than the admish to a 
neighborhood film house and, equally important, have adopted 
magazine methods of distribution so that their books may be 
bought almost any place. Importance of such outlets is indi- 
cated when it is realized that there are less than 1,000 book 
stores in the whole country, plus, of course, gift and other 
stores with small book ‘departments.’ 


Greater Seriousness | 


Other factors probably also responsible for the boom in 
books are the more serious attitudes of many people, the de- 
sire for ‘escape’ by others, and restrictions on recreations, 
such as driving. The various book clubs, including the Book- 
of-the-Month Club with some 575,000 readers, the Literary 
Guild, the Sears-Roebuck and Simon & Schuster venture, 
the People’s Book Club, and others also aid in distribution. 
Many book stores are likewise building up new audiences 
through more intensive promotion. Indicative of size of re- 


2 Wars 


A Headwaiter Muses on Spending Habits 
of Nitery Customers 


B’way and 


By DON WALSH 


Wartime on Broadway as viewed through the 
a veteran headwaiter who gladhanded the customers at 
Churehill’s and Rector’s during the Mexican border skir- 
mishes and World War I and now is performing the same 
duties at Dave Wolper’s Hurricane, hasn't changed as much 
with the years as a casual observer might think, 

The principal difference—and tears well into Albert Berry- 
man’s eyes when he mentions it—is the present-day absence 
of wine drinkers. And this, he remarks matter-of-factly, is 
a direct result of Prohibition (more tears). The gentle art 
of drinking and appreciating fine wines, bubbly and other- 
wise, was just coming into its own during the first World 
War when inflated boomtime pocketbooks were being edu- 
cated to the grape to the tune of $4 a bottle for fine cham- 
pagnes, with other vintages sealed accordingly. The Volstead 
blitz put an end to all this, and Berryman thinks it’s a down- 
right shame. 

Farewell parties, reunions and all sorts of celebrations on 
Broadway took on a certain tone in the old days, the vet 
headwaiter recalls. Corks were popping in the background 
and good wines were being consumed and appreciated, To- 
day the trend, with uniformed men and civilians alike, is 
towards whiskies, rums, cocktails and other mixed drinks. 
These drinks serve the purpose, it seems, but something is 
lacking when the parties are compared with similar affairs 
of the last war. 

Another marked difference today jis the frequency with 
which unescorted femmes stage sorties into the mazda 
mirage, something unheard of when Churchill's and Rector’s 
were on the scene. Uniformed women are so common as to 
cause no neck-craning, whereas the sight of a yesteryear 
WAVE yeoman (f) or uniformed nurse during World War I 
was something to talk about. 


eyes of 


More Men in Service | 


Soldiers, sailors and marines are much more numerous on 
the Broadway scene, Berryman asserts, but hastens to add 
this is no indication that they're not being kept as busy on 
military affairs as were their forerunners of 25 years ago. 
It’s just that there are so many more men in the services 
today. 

Food and drink price scales were almost unbelievably low 
during the last war and quantities were much larger than 
at present. Berryman still has some of the glassware from 
Rector’s, including a couple of whisky glasses which, believe 
it or not, held four ounces (more than twice present average 
size), and the customers were permitted to pour their own. 
Of course, there wasn’t as much money in circulation those 
days, and war wages, although up, rarely approached the 
skyrocket brackets in vogue now. 

Allied soldiers from che ranks are much more in evidence 
nowadays whereas the Rector’s foreign clientele was for the 
most part confined to French, British and Italian officers 
here on military purchasing and technical missions. 

Entertaining at the restaurant in those days was a young- 
ster with a clarinet and one of those new-fangled jazz bands 
who tossed a battered silk hat around while cavorting in 
front of the musicians. That would be Ted Lewis. The same 
Lewis, not so young now, but still doing the same old routine, 
is now cavorting at the Hurricane which, of course, empha- 
sizes Berryman’'s thesis that things haven't changed so muth. 

Berryman does, however, note one marked difference, and 
that’s in the actions and demeanor of the soldiers and sailors 
he encounters. The Navy of World War II, he avers, is made 
up of a different class of enlisted man. They’re more serious, 
better behaved and don't seem to think their prime purpose 
in coming ashore is to do as much damage as possible, 

‘In the last war,’ he recalls, ‘ a lot of the sailors were big, 
burly characters whose first thoughts, after imbibing a little 
grog, were to look for trouble until they found it, and they 
didn’t like to waste any time looking around—they managed 
to find it right where they happened to be. 

“You don’t see much of that nowadays,’ he says. ‘The boys 
in blue appear more intelligent, they're proud of their uni- 
lorm and their stripes and behave as well, and in many cases 
a whole lot better, than some of our civilian trade. The 
Army boys, too, fall into the same group, and seeing them 
come in night after night looking for fun, relaxation and a 
little excitement, yet behaving themselves like gentlemen, 
makes you feel proud of them. 

‘You know they are going to fight the same way they play, 
cleanly and wholeheartedly, with no thought of quitting until 
the particular job is finished.’ 

Here the veteran of 43 years on Broadway made a mock 
gesture of despair to observe, ‘And when it’s finished—what 
a time! I remember when the last one was over—it was 
wrul, but wonderful, and you can take it from me this time 
will be just the same. Sure there have been changes Gn 
Broadway, but Broadway hasn't changed very much—just 
wait till the Armistice, you'll see what I mean.’ 


print business is Doubleday’s nine lines, which probably sold 
15,000,000 books this year. 

Active promotion on the part of many publishers, includ- 
ing ‘selling’ rather than ‘announcement’ type of advertis- 
ing, streamlined exploitation, often comparable on a smaller 
scale with film promotion, ‘off-the-book-page’ newspaper and 
radio publicity have also helped in reaching out to new audi- 
ences. Tieups with film producers releasing product based 
on books is another case in point. 

Promotion of ‘Citizen Tom Paine,’ best seller by Howard 
Fast, illustrates modern methods used to reach new audi- 
ences. Vigorously advertised in leading book media, backed 
by rave notices, book also reached a ‘plus’ public through 
proper exploitation. With advertising stressing the general 
theme (year’s leading historical novel), publicity buildup 
was closely attuned to this theme. Author appeared on lead- 
ing book programs as well as Treasury Department bend 
drives and made personal appearancese. Nearly 50 books 
were given as prizes on three Blue Network War Manpower 
Commission shows, while syndicates including AP and Me- 
Naught, and New York Post carried exclusive interviews 
Book-of-Month Club issued a special cartoon feature based 
on book to its newspaper list. Although published in Apri 
‘Citizen Tom Paine’ is still a large seller and is still bein 
promoted. 
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Of Women, and Chivalry, 
And a Free World 


By J. C. NUGENT 
Dear ‘Variety’: 

I have your letter anent your 38th Anniversary Number, 
As I was represented in the last 37, I suppose you have a 
right to think that it is too late for me to reform now. The 
; best I can say for either of us is that we 
are still here. 

I-have just returned from a term in 
Holiywood. 

So what? 

For many years it has been fashion- 
able to comment on Hollywood—either 
for or against. 

I think this is quite superfluous. Each 
man makes his own Hollywood and it 
varies as much as the men. 

To the successes it is a success. To 
the failures it is Hollywood. Who cares? 

The best I found there after tiring of 
the sea and the desert and the moun- 
tains and the golf clubs and the city—they call it a city— 
was The Masquer’s Club’s Servicemen’s Dinners, 

I felt pardonably proud to be invited to appear at the 
speakers’ table. 

Unfortunately I lived out at the Garden of Allah, many 
miles away, and the transportation problem in Hollywood is 
acute. I had loaned my beautiful Packard car temporarily 
to the lady who owned it and so I hailed a passing lady taxi- 
cab driver. Out there their name is legion. Of course they 
are called other things, but that is beside the point. This 
one was very beautiful. Also a little fresh. She wanted me 
to ride in the back seat. Then she took another look and 
said. ‘Oh. I saw you once in a moving picture. You were 
real good.’ I then noticed that she was not only beautiful 
but intelligent. Especially as she allowed me to sit on her 
right in that crowded little seat in front, with my left shoul- 
der pressing her right shoulder in the sweet intimacy which 
has made Hollywood the envy of the more conservative 
middle west. As she twisted the wheel expertly through the 
traffic her right shoulder and my left shoulder increased in 
proximity or something. Then I discovered she was quite 
erudite. She had read a great deal. She explained that she 
had just read in Ripley that if a man used his left hand as 
freely as his right hand it would develop entirely new cells 
in the left side of his brain. In our position I impulsively 
tried it and she ran into a truck. 

A sour-faced traffic cop approached us, wearing some kind 
of authority on his lapel. As I have a great respect for th 
law, I got out and walked behind the truck. He was a 
stupid big son of a . no, I shouldn't call him that, he 
didn’t desérve it. He had none of the traditional sweetness 
of a love child. 

A fat Republican in an expensive car picked me up and 
took me toward The Masquers. On the way he explained 
what he thought President Roosevelt should do to John L. 
Lewis. I tacitly agreed with him although I don’t think his 
suggestion would be practical. 


| Qn Ladies and Their Influences | 


~ Arrived at The Masquers I found the hall crowded with 
service men and the speakers’ table honored by the presence 
cf many of filmdom’s greatest luminaries, both male and fe- 
male. There was Spencer Tracy and Cary Grant and Ran- 
dolph Scott, and Oley Olsen and Edwin Arnold and Ned 
Sparks and many others. There was also Ann Sheridan and 
Betty Grable and Rosalind Russell and Claudette Colbert and 
Patricia Morrison and also many more. I don't know why 
I remember their names so well, as, at my age, my interests 
in beautiful ladies is, very properly, reminiscent. Reminis- 
cent rather than anticipatory. I like that phrase: reminiscent 
rather than anticipatory. It’s a damn lie, but I like it. 

I think the presence of ladies at a gathering of service men 
has an ennobling effect. I wish we could have them at The 
Lambs. The presence of women keep men up on their toes 


J. C. Nugent 


in regara~-te~those -small- amenities. which distinguish - the 
civilized man from the savage. How to greet each other, 
How to eat. How to drink. How to dress. How to uncover 
when the flag goes by. How to not overdrink. Many a man 
drinks because he is alone. Afraid of the four walls of his 
room. Mocked by the dream of a home. In love with shadow 
women until some real woman crosses his path, brings: out all 
that is noble in him and they sit down at a cocktail table and 
get stinking together in a nice way. 

Of course I couldn’t mention this to them in my speech 
without seeming familiar. They say familiarity breeds con- 
tempt, although as the sweet old lady once «aid, ‘It takes a 
certain amount of familiarity to breed anything.’ 

As a matier of fact, I had to steer my witticisms through 
a very narrow course, You see, at The Masquers, the waiters 
are aciors—generally night club actors and entertainers who 
are always on the lookout for material which is worth 
Swiping. So I had to marshal my witticisms along a narrow 
maize, and so word them that the soldiers would get them— 
that the ladies wouldn’t get them—and that the waiters 
Wouldn't steal them. 

In looking at the faces of those service boys, and all that 
they represented, I regret to say that all jokes seem suddenly 
trivial, compared to what they meant to this unhappy world. 
After all, what can a civilian do, except perhaps pay taxes 
ull it hurts. There’s a song about that somewhere—‘Deep 
in the hurt of taxes.” And so I couldn't help thinking as I 
looked at them that when these boys come back—or even 
if they don't—that they will be loved and honored by their 
children and grandchildren and great-grandchildren until the 
last syllable of recorded time. Until that far judgment day 
when the sea gives up its dead and the rest of us are called 
to account for the use we have made of this small strip of 
a between darkness and darkness that we call the gift of 

For after that victory of civilization over barbarism the 
Common man of all the rescued lands will own his own soul 
—will walk beneath the sun, and moon, and stars—beneath 
the swinging constellations—a human being made in the 
mage and likeness of God—following the work he chooses, 
Worshiping the God he chooses—protecting the woman he 
Oves and with his child's trusting arms around his neck— 
the child knowing that his daddy is not a slave. 

After that victory, those boys will be honored in history 
because through them and their work and their weariness 
and their sacrifices and their wounds and their guts and their 
Manhood—this sweet world and this sweet country will be 
free again, 


Down-Under Showman Sees 
Post-War Show Biz About 
Same, At Least for a Time 


By SIR BENJAMIN FULLER 


Sydney, Dec. 15. 

Here goes. to play understudy to a ‘Variety’ Mugg. 

First out. we are all Jock Thomson's Bairns; in other 
words we are citizens befcre we are showmen. 

Visualizing post-war show world, being ‘alive’—still in the 
flesh after several ‘bloody wars’ frankly, from past experi- 
ence and portents, I can’t see much change looming. 

Such is the finance involved and to be involved there will 
continue to be quite a piece of change invested in this 
screwy but to me loved business, but, as citizens we've got 
to play our parts not only as lookers-on and clowns, but in 
an endeavor to help shape things to come. 

May I just, to prove perhaps that I am a community man, 
state some of the activities in which I am concerned, outside 
many directorates in the show world. I am president of 
the Racial Hygiene Society; president of the International 
Society; vice-president of the N.S.W. Industrial Blind Insti- 
tution: Councillor of the League of Nations Union; chair- 
man of the Howard Prison Reform League; Councillor of 
the British Empire Union; life member of the Royal Empire 
Society; chairman of the food for Starving Slavs Fund; mem- 
ber of several lodges, and societies, and committee man on 
several War Fund, etc., all of which take up a fair amount 
of my time, which I am pleased to be able to donate, and 
to crown the lot, not to hog too much of your space, I, in 
a weak moment, temporarily accepted the chairmanship of 
the Australian United Nations Assembly, constituted parallel 
on lines with the English and American Assemblies formed 
for propaganda advucacy and education in regard to post- 

war reconstruction and rehabilitation, particularly as affect- 
ing the democratic way of life, and which ‘we hope, will 
be able to help steer public opinion in such a way as to be 
effective at the peace conferences. 

And now I'm stuck with it, and in view of its importance, 
wish only that I had more time to spare to devote to it 
away from my business activities, to gain more knowledge 
of the subject and to at least keep the seat warm until my 
successor is fgund and installed. 

Perhaps I couldn't do better as giving an idea of what we 
are driving at, if the following extracts from a letter written 
in my official capacity to the Senior Film Distributing Execu- 
tive (three guesses), and also to the head of the big Civil 
Aviation Combination, and to the Commercial Radio Asso- 
ciation, speak for themselves; and I little doubt that those 
in America and England (excepting commercial stations non 
est in Great Britain) in these activities, are fully aware of 
what is going on, and what is likely to transpire in those 
instrumentalities, and if so they should be up and doing and 
not take the attitude it’s Mike’s business, and later on say 
they are sorry they didn’t speak, 

Anyway here are the extracts:— 

‘The reason I write you personally on the all-impor- 
tant subject of Reconstruction and Rehabilitation, after 
the war, is that, firstly, as a good Australian, you natu- 
rally, take a keen interest in all that is likely to trans- 
pire when the ‘War for Peace’ is joined. Secondly, that, 
at a Sub-Committee meeting yesterday the Cinema was 
mentioned, and it was thought that that industry will 
play an important part in post-war education, propa- 
ganda, ete., and knowing the Cinema industry will have 
its batiles to preserve and conserve its piace in the world 
and its undertakings, I volunteered to bring our Assem- 
bly to your attention, and through you, to the M.P.D.A.., 
with a view to perhaps some cooperation with one or 
more members being co-opted to our Council. 

‘We have purposely made our annual subscription to 
members low (subject to the General Meeting which is 
to take place shortly, at which all officers and the Council 
will be elected). And thirdly, lastly and tres important, 
to solicit a donation from the M.P.D.A. toward the carry- 
ing on the work of publication, office expenses, etc., 
which will amount to around £1,000 per annum, includ- 
ing 10 numbers per annum of our pamphlet. All assist- 
ance except stenographer being honorary. We hold an- 
other discussion night shortly in the ballroom of the 
Hotel Australia. 

‘T know these things cannot be decided without con- 
sultation and debate, and therefore, will not expect an 
immediate response, put wili waii your pieasure, and 
would be delighted to-answer any queries that may be 
put to us in regard to our present and suggested future 
activities, 

‘We have some deep thinking and important citizens 
among our membership; have held two public discus- 
sions, which have been addressed by the Consul-Gen- 
eral for the Netherlands, Sir Herbert Jepp: Mr. McClure 
Smith, editor of the Sydney Morning Herald; several 
professors and other notabilities. The organization is 
strictly non party-political and has the potentialities of 
becoming a guiding power in the land. We are already 
in touch with, similar organizations in England and the 
United States, which later on, we hope to affiliate with, 
and I emphasize that we cannot begin too soon to pre- 
pare for the peace. 

‘And, finally, don’t fail to impress upon your colleagues 
the importance of the Industry taking a definite part 
in discussions in regard to shaping the new order and 
not to remain outside waiting to ‘take it.’ 


One-Way Traffic in Talent | 


In regard to exchange of artists, plays and shows between 
Australia and America, it will, of course, continue to be for 
a long time, mainly a one-way traffic, and popular as Ameri- 
can performers were before the war, it’s as nothing com- 
pared with their present standing. And I feel sure that, 
having become War Buddies they will continue to be even 
more sought after and appreciated on screen, radio and 


‘One World’ in Humor Too 


Comics Need No Esperanto for Universal 
Appeal—Warfront Funsters 
Proved That 


By JACK BENNY 


Hollywood, Jan. 1. 

It's a far cry from the days back in 1927—that would be 
B.C. (Before Crowley)—when I was playing the Palladium in 
London and emceeing the variety bill, to the radical changes 
that are paving the way for a real iniernationalization of 
humor—with the Yanks setting the pat- 
tern. Getting back to '27 and that egg- 
laying date at the Palladium (only a 
Fred Allen could appreciate what I 
mean), the reason becomes clear now 
in the light of what we're finding out 
over there on the far-flung global cir- 
cuils, 

To that West End audience in London 
16 years ago, an emcee was something 
unheard of in their entertainment 
sphere. By the same token, trying to 
pull off a gag about the vice-president 
of the United Statés, while funny at the 
Palace, left them completely cold. The 
answer is simple. In those days each country was a world 
unto itself{—familiar only with its own political setup, its own 
mode of living, its own problems and its own particular 
brand of humor. Had I known that then, I could have 
Saved myself a dose of seasickness and a big headache. 

But how different the picture was on my recent Camp 
Shows tour into the Persian Gulf area. North Africa, Sicily, 
Italy and other scattered bases, where our troupe played 
not only before Yank soldiers but to British and Aussie boys 
as well. The same gags that clicked with our own boys 
were just as suretire with the Tommies and the Down-Under 
fighters. The world today is much smaller: the airplane, 
radio, films have eliminated barriers and made problems 
and events, both big and small, common property. Today 
the same Yank-slanted gags that flopped back in ’27 would 
find a receptive audience in London and Sydney due to 
the fact that they’d know what we're talking about. 


Jack Benny 


| Slight Switch Needed | 


And due to the One World setup, the idiosyneracies and 
national traits of a people are universally recognized, so 
that a gag requires only the proper switch to make it a 
local click. We tried it on our broadcast from Algiers, where 
we played before an audience of several thousand Yank 
and British soldiers. Actually, the pattern the program 
followed was identical to that used on my regular Sunday 
night program, but utilizing the local background of the 
Sphinx, the Nile and the Pyramids. Here was an illustra- 
tion of basic Yank humor clicking just as well with the 
English. 

But regardless of the fact that the groundwork for the 
introduction of Yank humor into the English-speaking coune 
tries of the world had been laid by radio ind films during 
the past decade or so, it remained for war entertainment 
activities, principally through the personal appearances of 
the stars and the transcriptions of the top comedy programs 
reaching the boys overseas, to fully convert this new audi-« 
ence to our brand of humor and showmanship. 
| That Yank Influence 


I'm fully convinced that when the British and Aussie 
lads return to civilian life they’ll prefer the tempo and pace 
of American shows. Already in England the attempts to 
introduce the American type of musicals is meeting with 
success; the new trend has encouraged British producers to 
gear their future productions accordingly. 

While the post-war plans for a global theatre cannot en- 
vision encompassing all the countries, due tc the limitation of 
language difficulties, there is no reason why the English- 
speaking countries shouldn't have a universal circuit. But 
because we've taken the initial steps, our showmanship and 
our type of comedy will set the pattern. And a factor that 
can't be overlooked is the airplane, the use of which in the 
post-war setup will overcome the first barrier toward the 
establishing of a global circuit. 


stage, and there will be a tremendous post-war market here 
for performers and plays, but of course our salary ceiling is 
much lower than that prevailing in the States, and while 
we cannot aim for your top stars, yet America contains a 
lot of worthwhile in-betweens, or near-great artists that 
will be acceptable here differing (I’ve got my guard up) 
from England, where talent, to vary an old nursery rhyme, 
‘when it is good it is very, very good but when it is bad 
(everything else IS) it is horrid,’ 


Of course air travel will avoid that ‘lost time bugbear’ 
and if that play circuit, discussed seriously, gets beyond the 
blue print stage, then we can aspire to all the good plays 


that America and England can supply us, and with good 
stock companies in about 12 centers; and guest stars can be 
imported that will insure an artistic and financial success. 

We met the situation of different sized cities, hence vary- 
ing runs in the vaudeville days, and it can be done in this 
activity. I can envisage a building, industrial and migration 
boom, post-war, and in this, show business will benefit. Pic- 
tures are staple and stable with American productions and 
subjects, mostly favored, and it’s interesting to hark back a 
few years when it was necessary to print in the theatre 
programs a glossary of purely American words and idioms. 
Today, thanks to the movies, this is totally unnecessary, as 
most people are hep and they have been embodied in our 
language, and mixed with our own slang and cliches. 

In regard to local picture production, that will be inter- 
mittent and spasmodic, with capital and brains hard to come 
by. London and New York called Melba, as they do all our 
near greats, and it will be the same in picture product. But 
there will occasionally rise those desiring to have a crack— 
and good luck to them—they’ll need it. 

Anyway, summing up I am satisfied with the present state 
of show business, and more than optimistic in regard to the 
fugure, And will finish up by wishing all my pals, cobbers 
and buddies in show business, all they wish themselves in 
the future, not forgetting a pleasant Post-war New Year, @ 
glopal return to sanity, and on with the show. 
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You Meet B’way Folks 
In Strangest Places 


By BO MUSEL 


(United Press War Correspondent ) 
London, Jan. 1. 

As I remember it, Mert Akers, my city editor at United 
Press, thought a foreign stint would be good for me. ‘Get you 
away from Broadway for a while,’ he said. So one chill day 
with the first flurries of snow whipping across LaGuardia 
Airport I took off for Europe and the life of a foreign corre- 
spondent. ‘Get away from Broadway’...that’s what Akers 
said. 

Five hours after the takeoff the Clipper set down on an 
island and I climbed out and almost on top of Abe Lastfogel 
of the William Morris office, then just returning from a 
European trip as head of the USO. I told Lastfogel I was 
going abroad to help cover the war. No more Broadway, I 
said, and he looked at me deadpan and said he thought it was 
a good idea, too. And if Akers knew what Lastfogel knew I 
probably would still be pounding the beat between Times 
Square’and Central Park instead of boning up on Russian 
topography (Musel is U. P. Russian Front expert—Ed.) and 
joining the heartfelt chorus when planes hum across the 
blackout—‘one of ours, I hope.’ 

Meeting Lastfogel so soon after getting that pep talk from 
Agers was quite a setback, but it was nothing to what hit me 
at a later landing, when a dark little man with lots of white 
teeth asked me if I still did the rhumba. This is rather a 
startling question to have popped at one a few minutes after 
smacking down on the heavy swells, so I said yes I used to 
rhumba, but that life was all behind (if that’s the word) me 
now and besides howinell did anyone in the Azores know I 
rhumbaed. He grinned three inches wider and said quite 
dramatically that he used to see me doing same in El Torea- 
dor, one of the pioneer Latin-American spots which stood at 
110th street five or six years ago. He added that he was a 
waiter, and there we left it. 

In Lisbon I didn’t run into a single familiar face or figure 
in spite of looking at lots of the latter, nor did I-meet any 
show biz folk in Ireland, so I decided that perhaps I was 
really out of that groove for the duration and now for some 
real old concentration on la guerre. A fast plane got me to 
England and, to borrow a.phrase, after that the deluge. It 
seems that lots of people over there had written lots of 
people over here that I was en route (a really touching ges- 
ture) and hardly a week goes by that someone doesn’t call 
me up for a spot of masochistic reminiscence about cheese- 
cake at Lindy’s or roast beef at Toots Shor’s, or gay times at 
any one of a dozen N. Y. spots. 


| Comic from Home | 


The other day New York advised us that Martha Raye 
had gone west for a divorce. I was scanning the dispatch 
when the phone rang. It was Willie Shore, who was a wow 
comedian at the Hurricane at the time I left and has since 
been one of the most popular comics ever sent across by 
USO. Willie said he was sitting around a hotel room with 
George Freems (another fine comic...hadn’t seen him since 
we gagged together at Herman Schubert’s Pelham Heath 
Inn), Capt. Eddie Dowling ahd Major Neal Lang. I watthed 
the Lang-Raye romance blossom in Miami Beach a couple of 
years ago, so it was probably fitting for me to inform the 
Major (in peacetime a member of the Rockwell-O’Keefe 
Agency) that the romance was done. He said Ho Hum and 
why not come over? : 

Remembering Akers I told him I was off Broadway. Drop- 
ping into a Red Cross Club-I found Adele Astaire (Lady 
Cavendish) acting as hostess. Last week Jim Proctor (the 
Broadway legit press agent) called at my apartment in dun- 
garees and a seagoing jacket annou..cing he was in the 
merchant marine. We bounced around looking at old-time 
bomb damage, with Jim getting a terrific boot out of the 
town. We had a drink at the Cheshire Cheese pub on Fleet 
Street mentioned in Sam Pepy’s Diary. Proctor looked in 
such fine physical shape the same course might be recom- 
mended for his flabbier colleagues. 

Teddy Brown invited me up for dinner, Teddy being one 
of the old settlers, since he came over 17 years ago on the 
invitation of the then Prince of Wales who heard him play 
at the St. Regis. Teddy, all 500 or so pounds of him, was 
one of Britain’s top society bandleaders, although now he 
prefers solo accordion work. I was in his place when I 
heard Hal Block had come to town on a special radio writ- 
ing assignment. I had last met Hal with Milton Berle in 
Lindy’s and we did a little of what Block refers to as “hoot- 
ing”’—doing the town—together. Only I remembered my 
instructions and pursued my military sources. 

I could go on like this indefinitely to prove you can’t run 
away from Broadway or the people on it (and that means 
Hollywood, too). You find them everywhere .. . like 
Giolitti, the manager of Quaglino’s elegant eatery, pointing 
out a gent in wer correspondent’s regalia to me for identi- 
fication. I caught his eye and he caught mine and we both 
fumbled with names for a moment. Then we recognized 
each other, which is pretty good going for a two-year lapse. 
It was Bruce Manning, Universal’s crackerjack producer, 
and he gave me a terrific feature story only to exact a 
promise I wouldn’t print it. I didn't, but I should have. 
More Familiar Faces | 

Or the Major (now Lieutenant Colonel ) at Eighth Airforce 
Headquarters who turned out to be Ben Lyon and who said 
come home and meet the wife, Bebe Daniels. And Betty 
Knox of the Evening Standard staff, perhaps better remem- 
bered as the lovely Betty, of Wilson, Keppel and Betty, 
standard sand dance and specialty trio, and who looks too 
good to have a daughter old enough to take her place in 
the act. And Melvin, the International Casino lovely, who 
got married here shortly after my arrival, making it my 
sad duty to transmit the news to Jack Tirman, the press 
agent, whose torch is visible on clear nights. 

Charley Richman, who press agented the Bossert hotel 
among numerous Other items, is a technical sergeant and 
checks in frequently. And Spencer Williams, the fine Negro 
composer-lyricist of Basin Street, etc., who lives in a quiet 
town outside London and talks over old times with me 
every now end then. Frances Day, who may be remembered 
as a Guinan beauty, is a top musical comedy star here, 
and Evelyn Dall, another luscious blonde, was in a vaude- 
ville turn in the States before Ambrose made her into a 
film star. 

Not to mention Maurice Colleano, Charley Kunz, Carole 
Landis, Kay Francis, Mitzi Mayfair, Peggy Alexander. 
Stubby Kaye, Paul LePaul, Hank Ladd, Hal Leroy, Irving 
Reis ...er... what was that? Honest. Mert, it ain’t my 
fault. 


Prospect of New Consent Decree 
Leaving Many Issues Unsettled 


By ROY CHARTIER 


Who wants what? Will it work? Who gets the best of the 
bargain? These and other questions which defy an accurate 
answer glide into view as the industry nears the prospect of 
experimenting with a new consent decree. Time will tell. 

Over a period of many years the exhibitors clamored for 
legislation to outlaw block-booking and_ so-called blind- 
selling. Their dreams of a peaceful life and a New Deal for 
the theatres called for that, they imagined. They were re- 
lieved of block-booking in the form of the decree which was 
negotiated in 1940 and placed into effect Nov. 20 that year for 
five major companies—Metro, Paramount, Warner Bros., 20th- 
Fox and RKO. The distributors who, at great expense, had 
successfully fought to retain the old manner of selling pic- 
tures in former years, resisted the decree but finally capi- 
tulated to it. Exhibitors could see the pictures and then buy 
only five at a time. They were quick net to like that. As 
rapidly, the distributors grew fond of the decree. They had 
hated to give up block-booking, now they were glad they 
had. The exhibs wanted something else, including a return 
to full-line selling. So the distribs signatory to the decree 
went to work and set up the United Motion Picture Industry. 
The thought was unity and out of the UMPI project came a 
new system of merchandising pictures. Since the exhibs 
didn’t like little blocks the consenting Big Five agreed to 
raise the size of the blocks to 12 pictures, a portion to be 
tradeshown, the others to be sold by designation. There was 
to be a cancellation option ranging from 10% to 20° on each 
block, based upon the average rentals paid the prior season, 
There, also, were to be conciliation machinery supplemental 
to arbitration, expansion of the latter, and other things. Now, 
another group objected. That was the newly-created Society 
of Independent Motion Picture Producers. Then former 
assistant attorney general Thurman C. Arnold of the Depart- 
ment of Justice didn’t care for the way things were shaping. 
Out the window went the UMPI plan and everyone went back 
to where they were before under the old decree. 


| Will New Decree Work? | 


That's the story up to the time of the recent negotiations 
for a new consenting concordat between government, dis- 
tributors and exhibitors that will be suitable to all sides. 
Whatever is decided upon, will it work? Will any happy me- 
dium ever be found to govern the selling, buying and ex- 
hibition of film? There is room for doubt, judged by past ex- 
periences. 

Were not negotiations opened late last summer for a new 
decree to replace the old, then the Department of Justice 
would have been obliged to proceed with the anti-trust suit 
against not only the Big Five but three other producer-dis- 
tributors which resulted in the decree for five companies but 
not the others. This would have entailed, as a principal ob- 
jective, the divorcement of theatre chains from their distribu- 
tor owners. The D. of J. was desirous of avoiding prosecu- 
tion of the suit due to the probable cost involved and doubt 
as to whether it could be won. Clark, who is characterized 
by distributor spokesmen as fair and reasonable, recently 
indicated, however, that if it was necessary to go ahead with 
divorcement, he would at the same time consider breaking 
up large independent circuits. Industry leaders have won- 
dered what would happen if the producer-distributors were 
forced to divest themselves of their chains. Would that mean 
the growth of even more powerful independent circuits? 
They have believed it inevitably would. On the other hand, 
if they lost their theatres and the large indie circuits were 
split up, that would vastly increase the job of selling all the 
independents that would come into existence. Also, how 
large could any circuit be and still not be monopolistic to 
some degree? Who would decide that? Even an exhibitor 
with two theatres in a town may have things his own way 
and would object if someone came jn to build a third house in 


opposition to him. That might make him bid more for pic-. 


tures, cut his admission prices or advertise mer2! 
or in other ways. 
Distribs Satisfied | 

All distribs would be just as satisfied to go along under 
the old decree, selling pictures singly, in blocks of two, three, 
four and five, as desiring, or to as many as 10 and 12, as 
Metro has been doing, but they all are willing to make con- 
cessions in order to retain their theatres. And, selfishly per- 
haps, to avotd the breaking up of large independent circuits 
which they sell at one swoop and which guarantee them 
steady income. 

The new decree, as it now shapes up, would provide for 
the elimination of all pooling and operating agreements, as 
well as court approval for the acquisition of any additional 
theatres. It is believed that the distribs will be allowed to 
rebuild old houses and that leeway may be provided to either 
acquire or build,a theatre in any town where the distrib’s 
product has been shut out. 

In addition to revamping arbitration. a new decree is ex- 
pected to contain a cancellation privilege based upon the size 
of the blocks sold and the average rentals formerly paid by 
accounts. While other distributors have not done so, Metro 
has been voluntarily granting a graduated cancellation up to 
20° for some customers on its blocks which so far this year 
are made up of 12 pictures each. Proposed under a new de- 
cree is that cancellations may become cumulative; in other 
words, if an exhib does not choose to reject any pictures in 
one black, the privilege might be extended to a subsequent 
group. The sale of one block, conditional upon the buying of 
another, is likely to be an additional provision. 


More Suggestions | 

Innumerable recommendations and suggestions have been 
made by exhibitor associations and individuals to Clark in 
connection with framing a revised decree and grbitration, 
ranging all the way from the sale of one picture at a time to 
an entire season’s output, standard form of contract, rental 
control and no designation of pictures after they have been 
sold. 

While it is problematical what may be done with respect 
to improving arbitration, exhibitors far and wide have com- 
plained that the present machinery is unwieldy, that arbitra- 
tors should be men versed in the intricacies of the picture in- 
dustry and, among other thiggs, that the cost of trying cases 
should be reduced. Exhibitors are also demanding the right 
to arbitrate for a specific run, but while it is doubtful 
whether Clark might be willing to insert this into a new de- 


n-thea-naners 


|Ditto 25 Years Later 


By JACK LAIT 


(Editor, N. Y. Mirror) 


Just about 25 vears ago, I took over the Chicago office of 
‘Variety.’ I was then doing a sports column and Sunday fic- 
tion on the Chicago Tribune. I leaped at the chance to have 
an excuse to stay downtown nights, 


We had one room in the Majestie 
Theatre Building. That room was the 
concentration point for show business in 
those days, when Chicago had some. I 
had been dramatic critic of the Chicago 
American and knew my way around, 
But small-time vaude was a departure 
in slumming. 

Hal Halperin was my expert on en- 
tertainment outside the Loop. He had 
haunted every dressing-room in every 
nickelodeon in the vast reaches of our 
Second City. I knew Aaron Jones, be- 
cause he had legit tentacles. But Hal 
fraternized with Frank Queen Doyle, 
the king of the smallies, and other phenomena strange and 
new to me, including 10ers and amusement shoppers; 
WVMA, Pan and S&C bookers, and the perennial performers 
who made a career of playing Chicago and its environs. 

I gradually acquired the idiom of the trade -as I conscien- 
tiously covered shooting galleries that Johnny O'Connor and 
Jack Pulaski never knew were in business. I knew every 
brick in the burg, having been a police reporter. I had never 
been inside these proletarian temples, but I knew them all— 
and there were hundreds, 

Touring the town, I caught side-street joints that played 
the old and fading, new and rising acts. Most of them had 
never been invaded by a reporter or reviewer before, and 
they didn't know what to do with me—welcome me with the 
red carpet or set the bouncer on me. They had all heard of 
‘Variety,’ but couldn't comprehend how ‘Variety’ ever heard 
of them. 

They knew my name, too, from the dailies, and couldn't 
understand why_I would burn gasoline to reach for these 
obscure and remote crumbs off the rich banquet board which 
vaudeville then spread. 

I did it all for ‘Variety.’ But, remember, I was writing a 
weekly fiction story. I found characters that I believe had 
never before been written into general circulation. Hundreds 
of tales I wove around them, acquainting lay readers for the 
first time with the vernacular, presenting to uniniated eyes 
the ‘flesh peddler,’ ‘dumb act,’ ‘single,’ ‘songplugger,’ ‘sister 
team,’ ‘straight man,’ ‘hoofer,’ ‘stooge,’ ‘topmounter and 
understander,’ ‘act in one,’ and such trade terms as ‘back- 
stage,’ ‘out front,/“take it up on the long line,’ ‘centre door 
fancy,’ ‘back drop,’ ‘teaser,’ ‘roll’em in the aisles,’ ‘panic,’ ‘lay 
aa egg, ‘off to Buffalo,’ ‘nip-up,’ ‘coffee and cakes,’ ‘split 
week,’ ‘jumps,’ ‘billing,’ and ‘next to closing.’ 

These tales sold around the world and led to my first over- 
ture from a foreign magazine—‘Wayside Tales,’ published in 
Australia. The editor asked me for a yarn, to be titled ‘Small 
Time,’ and added: 

‘Please append a glossary. Your Chicago slang is bewilder- 
ing—but fascinating. Fven our music hall artisis don't fathom 
it. We rather surmise it is all of your own invention.’ 


ON WRITING A BOOK ABOUT 
‘A GREAT LITTLE GUY’ 


By WARD MOREHOUSE 


Jack Lait 


I'll try to give you something of the inside-inside in doing 
a life story of ‘a great lithe: guy’ 
sands of people in all walks of life. 

I began paragraph one, page one, chapter one of ‘George 
M. Cohan—‘Prince of the American Theater’ at 8 a.m., New 
Year's Day, 1943, in an eighth-floor room at the Providence 
Biltmore Hotel, Providence, and was apparently the only 
man in ell Rhode Island up at that hour. 

As I indicated in the book’s foreword, the great difficulty 
encountered in writing of Cohan and his amazing career 
was that there were actually too many sources. I had in- 
person interviews with probably 200 people. I had corre- 
spondence and telephone talks with twice that number, and 
there are probably 2,000 with material that would have 
been readily given, but toe cover them all I would have 
needed two more years—and a jeep. Many of those I did 
see were so much on the garrulous side, and so inclined to 
be discursive, that I frequently spent an hour or two with 
a ‘source’ only to find myself without one paragraph, one 


sentence, one word that I thought rated gcing into the book. 
But there were, in compensation, other times when a chance 
remark, a two-line letter, a two-minute telephone conver- 
sation, yielded rich and greatly needed information 

I did the great bulk of the writing in a river-front suite 


of the Chateau Frontenac, Quebec; a lot of it in late hours 
in my office at The Sun, and a lot more at 1111 Park Avenue; 
in the Chanin Building, and in apartment 1575, Waldorf- 
Astoria. There was so much typewriter clacking for days 
at a time in 1575 that the infection spread and both the 
day and night maids were soon working on books of their 
own. 

In Boston I received valiant assistance from many per- 
sons, including Anne Ford, Dot and George Holland, Dennis 
F. Cohan. In Cleveland William F. McDermott, dramatic 


(Continued on page 58) 


cree, he is reported favoring a change which will not limit 
exhibitors or circuits in applying for relief under arbitra- 
tion, including affiliated circuits. 

A recent recommendation made to Clark by Monroe E. 
Stein, N. Y. film attorney who has represented various ex- 
hibitors and circuits in arbitration proceedings, is that a 
panel of 12 arbitrators be set up on a regional basis to decide 
on Cases in the various territories in which they are filed. 

There has been no indication as to whether a new decree 
vould be put on the books for an indefinite period or for a 
stated term of years. Latter js most likely. 
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RETAKES OF 1943 


By GEORGE E. PHAIR 


Another year has come and petered out, 
The maddest year the films have ever seen, 
When old Joe Public tossed his coin about 
Nor cared a whoop what play was on the screen. 
ae 


Under 1943 market conditions, a hen or a film producer 
can lay an egg and cackle about it. 
For ways that are wise, as Bret Harte used to say, the 
heathen Chinee is peculiar...Charlie Chan is going to solve 
‘The Perfect Crime’ for Monogram. 
* 


Jewel thefts are out, but any film star can break into print 


when a miscreant prow's her garage and decamps with 
10 gallons of gas. 


a 


No more do film gals ride on bikes 
Along the streets and country pikes 
As in the early gasless days of yore. 
Though gas is still reduced by laws 
The gals don’t ride their bikes because 
It doesn’t make the front page any more. 
a 
Smiley Burnett reports a prophecy on the San Clemente 
theatre marquee: 
‘Appointment in Berlin.’ 
‘High Explosive.’ 


x 


One of the miracles of science is the radio, which puts 
on an all-star show to advertise something you can’t buy. 
A lot of lather but no soap 

Things are different at the Left Bank theatre, where Ham- 
let is played wich an all-femme cast, including a gal work- 
ing on the graveyard shift. 

* 
Producers are looking for spinsters today, 
Though wives may be cute and artistic. 
It costs plenty jack when a high-budget play 
Is stopped by a vital statistic. 

Sign of the times in a Hollywood 

‘Army and Navy haircuts repaired.’ 

Even though 20th-Fox didn’t buy 
Stork Club, it has one of its own. 


barber shop window: 


screen rights to the 


Picture producers couldn't wait for Father Time to catch 
up with them, so they are filming ‘It Happened Tomorrow.’ 


x me 


Pointless film title is ‘The Wedding Guest Sat on a Stone.’ 
It would be different if he sat on a tack. 

Again the rustlers ply their trade 
Without a sign of fear, 

And safe amid the canyon's shade 
They raise a rousing cheer. 

The ranchers mourn their bitter 
As rustling bands grow stronger. 

Bill Boyd hops off his trusty hoss 
To Hopalong no longer. 


loss 


After all these years it will be a shock to Hopalong fans 
to see their equestrian hero walking on flat heels. 


Housing shortage is likely to bring back a cycle of old- 
fashioned mellers, in which the heavy was invariably a 
grasping landlord. 


Film producers are not sentimentalists, nor are they af- 
flicted with nostalgia when they exhume pictures old enough 
to be forgotten by Joe Public. They are merely taking 


-@dvantage of the-knowledge-that.Joe is making more money... 


than he did four years ago and is ready to lay it on the 
line for anything. bearing the slightest resemblance to amuse- 
ment, 


Why waste your time in neediess woe and sorrow 
When skies take on a black and somber hue? 

Today's brunette can turn to blonde tomorrow 
And skies turn blue. 


In the days of the Noble Experiment, when a husky young 
man pushed a baby buggy along the street, the odds were 
99 to 1 that the cargo was a five-gallon jug of gin. When 
a healthy guy shoves a perambulator today, it is actually 
a baby. 

Up comes the old. tale of Nellie Bly.archo streaked aroynd 
the world in 80 days and caused the oldsters to shake their 
heads and wonder what are we coming to? If Nellie came 
back today she would get a ticket for parking too long on 
tne alrlanes, 

Japs, listening to American radio programs, are likely to 
get the idea that this country has gone pacific. Every time 
you turn the dial you hear a singer advising his mamma to 
lay that pistol down. 


Out of the mists of yesteryear comes another meaningless 
ballad. At least, it was meaningless once, but now it is 
fraught with nostalgia and hunger. If you ask for a dozen 
of them at your neighborhood market, the clerk will retort: 
"Yes, we have no bananas.’ 


When curfew tolls the knell of parting day 
And lowing herds wind slowly o'er the lea, 
The cows get sort of restive now and say: 
‘The marketeers are making’ eyes at me.’ 
* 


_ One gf the reasons for the popularity of the western films 
1S that the customer does no. have to think. It all happens 
So fast that there is no time for cogitation between chases 
and gun battles. While you are wondering at the remark- 
able aim of the hero, who shoots up in the air and knocks a 
Tustler off a hoss at a distance of 100 yards, you are follow- 


Mickey Neilan Making 
Riches’ Now in War Work 
By W. A. S. DOUGLAS 
Chicago, Jan. 1. 

I'll sing a song about a guy who was on the top of the 
heap in Hollywood in my Hollywood days—and for long afte: 
I decided that a steady diet of Hollywood was too much 
for a bird who couldn't say no to any form of diversion. 
That's where I’m ahead of Mickey Neilan, who was up and 
down and is up again—although his weekly paycheck is 
something high up in two figures today, whereas it once hit 
five figures; it won’t ever again, but still and all, he’s high 
up, away up. 

Twenty years ago, at the age of 30, Marshall Neilan was 
the highest paid director in ihe motion picture business. Mary 
Pickford, I understand, gave him $150,000 fer directing her 
in ‘Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm. A famous banking house, 
just getting interested in the possibilities of the picture busi- 
ness, financed him in the formation of his own company, 
agreeing to a salary and drawing account of $10,000 a week. 
He was married to Blanche Sweet. a silent screen star, 
second in her heyday only to Miss Pickford. 

His first job in pictures was with the old Kalem Co. out 
at Glendale. He was making two-reelers when I first met 
him and I was making Pathe serials. I went into the first 
World War and when I got out I got back in o the business 
I love—newspaper business. Mickey was rejected by the 
doctors and went on and up in the movies—and then down 
and now up. 

I was walking up Hollywood Boulevard one evening this 
last summer and Mickey came along in dirty overalls and 
cap. I recognized him and hollered, and he was very pleased 
to see me; he touched immediately on the fact tha: the last 
time we had met was in the Savoy hotel in London, where 
he had given a party to celebrate his purchase of Michael 
Arlen’s ‘Green Hat’—a story, folks, and not a bonnet, in case 
you have forgotien. He said if I would give him time to 
wash up and put on a suit he would join me at the Vine 
Street Brown Derby. 
| Neilan Wins His ‘E’ | 
~ When he did come along about the only noticeable change 
in this former boy millionaire secmed to be his grey hair; 
that and the fact that his hands were rough and calloused. 
Which, indeed, they should be, for he is a riveter at the 
North American airplane plant making, up until the morn- 
ing of the day I met him, around $85 a week—with over- 
time. But this had been a great day for Mickey and called 
for a trifle of celebration. He had been called up during the 
lunch hour and publicly presented with an ‘E’ pin—for 
excellence in his work. On top of that he had been promoted 
to supervisor. 

‘I feel better,’ he told me, ‘than the night of the preview 
of ‘Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm.’ This is the turn of the 
road.’ 

Let’s hope so—though, I fear me, he will never be rich 
again. But the renewed grip Mickey has got on himself 
should soften the hearts of the great film producers to one 
of their most famous playboys. Neilan knows enough about 
pictures to be worth far more than a riveter-supervisor’s 
salary to any of the major companies. Money, to him in the 
old days, was just something to be spent: he worked hard to 
get it, he worked harder getting rid of it. ; 

In Movietown there are scores of people just like Nielan 
who are doing as he is doins—working in the war plants; 
some of them when they were at the top made almost 
as much money as he did. They slid down the road from 
riches to poverty with a speed compara le only to a ski 
ride. Sometimes they became bit players—if lucky; more 
often they were extras; that hurt, for actors and actresses 
are the most sensitive of all people. But, in time, they got 
sort of used to it, sort of philosophical. 

The war with its attendant boom ‘n industry has been a 
life-saver, a rejuvenator, for scores of these. They flocked to 
the plants from all the separate fielcs of their former glory. 
I have known most of the older ones, for I shared in those 
lush days. I have seen them slink through back streets to 
avoid a public before which they used to strut proudly. 

So I am very glad to see them all—personified in Mickey 
Nielan—again strut proudly down the Boulevard, clad in 
dirty overalls and wearing ‘E’ pins—for excellence in the 
service of their country. 


ing another chase up another canyon. or maybe it is / 
same canyon filmed from another direction. Anyway, it 
soothes the soul to know that the hero is no. really an evil- 
doer, but an honest guy has been framed, and that in the 
final reel he will ride into sunset with the rancher’s daugh- 
ter. Except, of course, in the case of Hopalong Cassidy, who 
always seems to have a date in the next county whenever 
there is a blonde in the offing. 


the 


To hear the Paramount flacks tell it, ‘Frenchman's Creek 

developed a Mississippi complex and ov erflowed its budget 
by a-zeuste of millions.. 


Bing Crosby will play golf in his next picture, but you will 
never see him Tiding a raechorse. 


Behind the barn in younger days 

We soaked up tales of western ways 

And we sit through cowboy plays 
While nursing our neura gia. 


The same old tules of yonder plain 
Come galloping to lije again; 
A guy forgets neura'gic pain 
When ailing with wocta'gia. 
The actor scorns the fiming art 
And has a yen to play a part 
On Broadway. 


Ah, he would trade h’s very soul 
To function in a lofiy role 
On Broadway. 


But offer him a picture pact 
And he will lose his yen to act 
On Broadway. 


You don’t hear any more about zeot-seoters these days, but 


POSTWARRIORS IN GAGLAND 


By ALAN LIPSCOTT 


Comic: Why does a chicken cross the ocean? 

Straight: Why does a chicken cross the ocean? 

Comic: To gei over to England. 

Husband: What are you doing in my closet? 

Lover: Believe it or not, I'm waiting for a helicopter. 

Comic: I just had a drink and I'm still thirsty. 

Straight: You just had a drink and you're still thigsty? 
What did you drink? 

Comic: A glass of dehydrated water. 


Don't wince, stranger. Them’s just a few samples of what 
you're gonna -hear when you tune in those postwar radios. 
The liberal gagman, with an ear to the future, is not letting 
the grass grow under his files. He's burning the midnight 
oil, streamlining his sources with new switcheroos. Gags 
about ‘metals’ are becoming ‘plastic’ bamboolas: ‘canned 
food’ yoks will reappear as ‘dehydrated’ bellies: and you 
can wager a blockout against a pun that before the last 
Nazi yells ‘Komrad,’ gag files in every hideout will bristle 
with material about prefabricated houses. air conditioning, 
cargo planes, radar, food-freezing, spun glass clothing and 
other gadgets of témorrow. 

Military comedy can easily be processed for peacetime 
consumption. A ‘private and sergeant’ routine is a push- 
over for ‘husband and wife’ patter, and any Hitler insult 
can easily be switched to a mother-in-law blackout. Like- 
wise it takes very little camouflage to switch ‘crowded 
Washington’ to ‘crowded bathroom.’ 

The isolationist and die-hard gagman will, no doubt, still 
hitch his gaggin’ to the girdle, sarong, toupee, jerk, posterior, 
wolf and- other old faithfuls. 

Liberals and conservatives are hurling paste-pots and 
scissors at each other, trying to arrive at a set of rules for 
a postwar gag world. Here are a few of the many con- 
troversial items that are being bandied about: 

Should the echo of a joke have to die down before 
it becomes gagman’s domain? 

Should the comic still punctuate weak gags by push- 

Ing, tripping, punching or goosing the stooge? 


Should studio audiences be told to curb their hysteria 
until the joke is told? 
Should fat, good-natured announcers be allowed to 


stand at the mike and chuckle all through the comic's 
routine? 


Should the comic indulge in planted mispronounciation 
of words? 


_ Should the comic and straight man read each other’s 
lines and then resort to rehearsed ad libs of confusion? 
Should a claque be planted near the audience mike? 
Shall a ‘cow milking’ or ‘egg laying’ sound routine 
be substituted for a getaway, when the gagman cannot 
think of a sock blackout? 

What shall be done about such surefire standbys as 
Betty Grable’s legs, Lana Turner's sweater, Eddie 
Cantor’s daughters, Dorothy Lamour’s sarong and 
Edward Arnold’s stomach? 

The advent of television will, no doubt, clear up a few 
of these arguments. Anyway with television, there’s a possi- 
bility that the sponsors will just photograph the joke file 
and throw away the gagman. And the way most comics 
look, television will either force him to have is face lifted, 
or the sponsor will force him to get into a barrel ‘and 
broadcast through the bunghoJe. And perhaps. for a studio 
warm-up, the engineer come in with lenses and 
switches and put the camera together and then the make-up 
man will come in with toupee and teeth and put the comic 
together. 


will 


But, come what may, postwar planning will be kind and 
benevolent to the patsy of 


will still provide for a switch on his radio cabinet. 


broadcasting—the listener It 


Hollywood is breaking out with a flock of films about juvenile 
delinquency, a $64 name for the same topic. 


Fred MacMurray will be the only male among a flock of 
femmes in ‘Girls’ Town.’ They will need at least one he-man 
to keep the wolves from the door. 


Now we are swinging into a boudoir cycle, with ‘Make 
Your Own Bed,’ ‘Twin Beds’ and ‘Up in Mabel’s Room.’ Good 
old-fashioned American home life. 


Following ‘Alaskan Highway’ going nerth, comes ‘Pan- 


American Highway’ going south. All on three gallons of gas. 


Some film producers are taking no chances on the shifting 
sands of war and diplomacy. For example, there is ‘Inter- 
national Zone,’ which covers all sectors. 


Frank Sinatra is advertising vitamin pills, and one of these 
days you will hear Monty Woolley putting in a plug for 
shaving soap. 


To prove that Hollywood is the Crossroads of the World, 
‘My Wild Irish Rose’ will be produced by Joseph Tushinsky. 


Marriages, as you may have heard, are made in heaven, 
but wedding engagements are often made in the studio pub- 
licity department. 


Now you know why there was so much concern over the 
homecoming of the dog in ‘Lassie Come Home.’ There is 
going to a pup, tit!ed ‘Laddie, Son of Lassie.” 


Inflation grows looser and looser and looser. 
Joe Zilch, once a comic, is now a producer. 
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Post-Mortems of 1943 


@ Rhymes Out of the Boway Nursery 
For ‘Variety's’ 38th Anniversary 
By ALBERT STILLMAN 


Hitler, Goering, Goebbels and Stuff 

Found the going rather rough; 

Ditto-ditto Hirohito: 

We won't talk about Benito. 

On B'way and off there’s many a moron 
Apparently still doesn’t know there's a war on: 
His pain is acute, his amazement is utter 
When told he’s restricted to one piece of butter. 
On Thanksgiving Day we were thankful for 
The Army, the Navy, Marines and Air Corps. 
We had very few turkeys on Thanksgiving Day, 
Unless you included the ones on B'way. 


Nothing could keep ‘New Faces’ from foldin’,— 

It laid an egg. and it wasn't golden. 

‘The Naked Genius’ ‘(Miss G. R. Lee's) 

Was sold to 20th for quite a few G’s, 

Although most every pundit panned it. 

Maybe you can understand it. 

The public O.K.'d ‘Oklahoma,’ 

But ‘Public’ left a slight aroma. 

Milton Berle was the one good reason 

‘The Follies’ kept alive this season. 

‘The Skin of Our Teeth’ was highbrow, sorta, 

But simply superb for the Senator's daughter. 

‘Artists and Models’ was pretty enough, 

But the humor it peddled was warmed-over stuff. 

A lot of guys tried to produce ‘Underground,’ 

And the title describes where it now can be found. 

An epidemic of revivals 

Swept the season’s. late arrivals; 

Across the River Styx they ferry ‘em, 

Then dig “em up. and then re-bury ‘em. 

ASCAP, the Harvor of Registered Dreams, 

Is doing exceedingly well under Deems. 

Jack Robbins, a man of mysterious whims, 

Conducted a land-office business in hymns. 

Due to the ban on the major recorders, 

Some songwriters’ wives have been taking in boarders. 

Arthur Schwartz, who wrote songs that were soulful and 
passionate, 

Became a producer because there’s more cash in it. 

The same thing can also be said of Dick Rodgers. 

The less said the better regarding the Dodgers. 

The Yanks were the champs, thanks to Chandler and Keller; 

The Giants never strayed from their home in the cellar. 


A gal drew a gat on a guy who sat nex’ t’ her, 

The name of the guy. I believe, was Al Dexter, 

So the guy pleaded with her to lay the thing down, 
In a song that invaded each hamlet and town. 
‘Paper Doll’ was another incredible seller. 

By the gifted composer of ‘Sweet Dardanella.’ 
Radio programs were much the same, 

A new one being ‘The Hall of Fame,’ 

Saluting stage and screen society, 

And no one can say it lacks ‘Variety,’ 


With the fight going on from Smolensk to Sumatra, 
The National Hero. of course, was Sinatra. 

The nation’s best seller, ‘Under Cover,’ 

Embarrassed many a Nazi-lover; 

The Metropolitan’s management showed enough 
Sense to open with ‘Boris Godunoff.’ 

Gus Evssell is dashing betwixt and between 

The Hall and the Centere collecting the green. 


Winchell, Welter, and Thompson, Dot 

Were the air-reporters I liked a lot; 

But rather a song or two from Bing 

Than all the chin music of R. G. Swing. 

Lyric writing as an art 

Suffered with the passing of Larry Hart. 

Many more than his friends and relatives cried 
For the Old Maestro, the day he died. 

We got less and less food for more and more dough; 
Hamburgers at Dinty’s were two bucks a throw. 
Lots of people don’t speak who used to be chummy 
Because of that ‘innocent’ pastime, Gin Rummy. 
Hitler's condition gets sicker and sicker— 

Keep buying War Bonds and finish him quicker. 


Well, that’s about all. No—one word more: 
Let’s hope Post-Mortems of °44 
Begin with: ‘Well, we won the war! 


WAC-—May ItR.LP. 


| Ry ARTHUR L. MAYER 


Probably the only organization in the motion picture in- 
dustry which does not look forward eagerly to a long con- 
tinued and prosperous career in the post-war world is the 
War Activities Committee. While others are exploring and 

planning the vast possibilities for ex- 

pansion and far-flung industrial oppor- 

ol tunities, we have no ambition for the 
happy day of “Unconditional Surrender” 
save to pass away publicly, promptly 
and permanently. 

Thousands of nameless motion picture 
men all over the country—not only the 
Fabians, Richeys, Gluckmans, Brandts 
and all the others in New York City 
who have given so unselfishly and un- 
restrictedly of their time and their tal- 
ents, but all the authors, actors and 
artists, the bookers and buyers, the 
cashiers, cutiers and cameramen, the 
directors, dramatists and distributors, the electricians and 
the editors, the financiers and the film salesmen, etc.. all 
through -the alphabet of the industry’s manifold activities— 

‘Continued on page 62) 
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Prospects for Post-War Foreign Pix Biz 


Looms Strong, 


Reveals Backlog of Quality Films Gives 
Yanks Competitive Advantage 


By NATHAN D. GOLDEN 
(Chief, Motion Picture Unit, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, Dept. of Commerce) 


The prospects for trade In American motion pictures im- 
mediately following the war look very bright indeed. Our 
backlog of hundreds of American films prcduced and ex- 
hibited in the United States but never shown in inarkets 

now closed will give our American in- 
# dustry a signal advantage over our 
European compeiitors until the latter 
are economically able to rehabilitate 
their own film industries and commence 
again their own production. 

The most vital and basic factors in 
the post-war foreign prospects are the 
quality of our product and the desire 
of foreign nationals to see our films. 
With respect to these fundamentals, we 
certainly need feel no uncertainty or 
apprehension. Such doubts or uneasi- 

Nathan D. Golden’ ness as may arise, after hostilities end, 
will perhaps be again concerned (as has been the case in 
the past) with artificial] trade barriers and restrictive regu- 
lations. It is earnestly to be hoped, however, that the 
broader and more enlightened attitude toward world trade 
that seems today to be developing in many regions of the 
earth will tend to obviate the more exaggerated and trouble- 
some forms of such obstacles—so that we may witness, with 
satisfaction, the widest possible distribution of American 
motion pictures in foreign countries. 

It is hardly necessary to say that, in our past experience, 
the foreign requirements which have constituted the great- 
est handicap to our efforts have been those by which our 
industry has been obliged (1) to produce films in a given 
foreign market in order to distribute our own films there, 
(2) to accept for distribution a nationally produced film in 
order to distribute American films, (3) to purchase domestic 
films outright, or (4) to produce films in cooperaiion with 
a domestic studio, furnishing stars, directors, or technicians. 

This last mentioned question—that of furnishing a certain 
amount of technieal aid to relatively immature picture in- 
dustries abroad—seems to call for a measure of broad- 
visioned consideration. It would probably be unwise to view 
it in a wholly negative mood. A moderate amount of judi- 
cious helpfulness to foreign motion-picture industries may 
well be envisaged, provided of course that the intent of 
the foreign interests is not to create an industry abroad 
that will subsequently be pre sted by discriminatory or 
overly-harsh legislation or regulation, of a kind that would 
actually operate to restrict the importation and exhibition 
of American films. It seems fair to say that, if we provide a 
measure of aid in a true spirit of friendliness, we shall be 
disposed to expect real reciprocity and generosity in the 
treatment of our Hollywood product. 


Every intelligent person concerned with international 
commerce is interested now in all measures that tend to 
reduce artificia] trade barriers, eliminate restrictive and dis- 
criminating edicts, and promote multilateral trade agree- 
ments. We all want to see relatively freer foreign trade and 
opportunities for all countries to benefit by doing business 
with each other. This is particularly true in the motion- 
picture field. In that field, we desire and hope to see all 
forces shaping themselves in such a way as to promote a 
greater and ever-greater amount of playing time for the 
excellent and appealing products of our motion-picture 
studios. 


| Striving for Development 

Foreign film industries are perfectly within their rights in 
striving to develop, through their own initiative, their own 
production industry. No one can take exception to that. 
American enterprise developed the industry that is now 
known as Hollywood, Farsighted planning by Hollywood 
will mean the progressive development of its quality of pro- 
duction to such a peak that its product will always remain 
superior to that of any of its competi ors, regardless of where 
they may be located. There is no substitute for quality 
motion pictures, and audiences all over the world fully 
appreciate this basic principle. a 

If American film distribu.ors should find that they must 
furnish films in original versions, who is better equipped to 
produce them than Hollywood? True enough, fflms in certain 
foreign languages such as, fer example, Hungarian, Czeek, 
or Rumanian, would not be profitable to produce because 
of the relatively small populations speaking those tongues. 
But with 180 000,000 Russians, 100.000.0000 Spanish- 
speaking people, 80,000,000 Germans, 70,000,000 French, 50,- 
000,000 Italians, it might be profitable and wise for Holly- 
wood to consider original-language films, using native stories, 
and stars imported to this country for such films. Hollywood 
has tried this betore, and failed because the Hollywood casts 
did not speak the true language of the countries. The 
thought here advanced is to bring a native cast to America 
for two or three pictures made in Hollywood, and then re- 
turn that cast whence they came and thus avoid ‘Ameri- 
canizing’ their language. If each major company could pro- 
duce perhaps five films in French, Russian, German and 
Spanish, it would give American distributors about 50 pic- 
tures in each of these languages to satisfy the desire of 
nationals to see and hear pictures .n their native tongue 
with accepted native talent. It would ceriainly attract a 
great audience of foreign film fans who are unable to follow 
superimposed titling, 

Dubbing has proven unacceptable except where legisla- 
tion prevents the importation of original-langt age versions, 
and even in those markets the trend is against dubbed films. 
If the production of original-language films in Hollywood 
should not prove economically .easible, some method other 
than dubbing and titling must be devised. Possibly a straight 
off-screen narration in the foreign language, as suggested by 
Walter Gould, foreign manager for United Artists, Some 

yonths avg maw be the answer. There are manw film pa- 
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trons throughout the world who can understaud their own 
language when spoken to them but cannot read it in print. 

New areas have been opened by the expeditionary armies of 
our own nation and our allies. These armies have brought 
with them motion pictures for their own entertainment and 
for those of the natives. Vast numbers of potentialinew cus- 
tomers for American films are seeing them for the first time. 

This war, because of the exigencies of moving troops and 
supplies, has caused to be built thousands of airfields, rail- 
roads, and highways in: places where they have never ex- 
isted before. In the space of two years, the Near East alone 
has witnessed broad measures of modernization, including 
construction of networks of roads and air routes, that ordi- 
narily would have taken a century of time to develop. The 
same is true of other parts of the world. All of this adds 
up to new markets for American commodities and especially 
motion-picture films. 


These new facilities born of this war should be maintained 
in commerce after this war. Transportation of goods in com- 
merce in the post-war period is now being studied most 
shrewdly and vigorously by air-transport companies, and mo- 
tion pictures certainly form one commodity that will lend 
itself to that mode of transportation. Movement of films by 
air transport to the far corners of the world might enable 
distributors to cut down the world distribution life of a film 
by one-third or more. This would permit a studio to get 
its investment and profit out of its pictures that much sooner, 
and would permit all foreign countries to see films that are 
up to date, thus obviating a complaint which has been very 
strongly voiced in the past few years from various foreign 
markets. 

Frozen funds of American film distributors were com- 
pletely unfrozen in 1943 by Great Britain, Australia, New 
Zealand, and India. During 1944 our American branches in 
these countries will be unhindered in remitting their film col- 
lections, 

Our American films have followed the troops into North 
Africa, Sicily, and Italy and are doing a tremendous business 
in the theatres in those regions which have been recaptured 
As new territory is conquered by our Allied troops, the mar- 
ket potentialities for our films will increase. 

The motion picture for many years has been an educational 
medium without its actually being intended as such. Ameri- 
can films distributed in the far-flung markets of the world 
have portrayed our customs, habits, and ideals. They have 
acted as a silent but effective sales force for American goods 
and commodities. At the close of this war the motion picture 
should become the most potent instrument in reeducating the 
world to the new conceptions which will be based on demo- 
‘ratic ideals. The educational film is reaching its highest de- 
velopment during this present war, and in the post-war period 
it will undoubtedly be ultilized as a universal medium 
through which all nations will be brought together more 
closely in determined efforts for enduring peace. 

Established foreign traders in the motion-picture industry 
have looked to the Motion Picture Unit of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, of the Department of Com- 
merce, over the years as their source in the Government 
for current and detailed information relating to their interna- 
tional trade. They have drawn on the Bureau for trade sta- 
tistics, market surveys, names of selling outlets, exchange 
conditions, tariffs, local regulations, laws pertaining to com- 
meree, prevailing trade practices, competition, local tastes, 
and similar basic data representing all the elements enter- 
ing into foreign-trade analysis and promotion. The Bureau 
intends at the close of the war to resume all these services in 
the fullest possible scope and effectiveness. 


Post-War Planning 
By J. H. SEIDELMAN 


(V.-P. and Foreign Manager, Universal Pictures) 


The fate of the motion picture business in foreign countries 
and its agencies than it does on the industry itself, 

If the State Department concerns itself with the problems 
that are certain to infect the American industry abroad, and 
makes the necessary provisions to meet these ills, then there 
need be little or no worry about the foreign market's future. 

There is only one panacea. Our Government must provide 
in trade treaties and negotiations with Allied and liberated 
countries for a free flow of American motion pictures with- 
out hampering regulations and other devices employed by 
these governments to restrict the undiluted showing of our 
films. 

The problem of post-war planning in our business has no 
parallel. It isn’t necessary for us to create a market abroad 
for we find ourselves in the position of finding an existing 
market awaiting us as soon as moviegoers are unshackled 
from prisons, forced labor, concentration camps and hard- 
bitten restrictions. 

Given the proper cooperation, post-war planning for us 
becomes simple indeed. It musi be remembered that ours 
is the only preduct in the world that will be ready and 
waiting on the docks, in the ports, and on the borders. for 
entry rehabilitated countries. 

There isn't another business in the world where the cus- 
tomers, in this case exhibitors, are so clearly earmarked in 
every locality of the universe, and sometimes, in their eager- 
ness to resume regular motion picture performances, seek 
us out. 

However, there are many questions to be «enswered before 
resumption of business can be considered. 

1—Are the theatres standing or are they destroyed? 

2—If destroyed, can they be rebuilt and is the owner 

capable, financially and otherwise, of doing the job? 
3—If the theatres are untouched, are the sound equipment 
and interior furnishings workable? 

4—If not, how quickly can they be rehabilitated and is 

the cinema owner prepared and equipped to do this? 

As soon as these questions have an answer and necessary 
action taken, our business can resume with little loss of 
motion or time. 

American motion pictures will blaze the way in every 
country of the world towards a renewal of happiness, con- 
tentment and good cheer for all people for.unate enough 
to be included in the family of happy nations. But to attain 
this goal they must be given good pictures and a fair chance 
to do business on an equitable basis free from political or 
stifling restriction: 


Capends our. Government. 
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JUST A FEW OF YOUR HOLIDAY WELL-WISHERS! 
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“Our Two Big Jobs in January: 
Fourth War Loan and March of Dimes” 
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The stage door is the ‘flame’ that has always attracted 
*characters.’ 

I don't believe there is a theatre in the country that hasn't 
its local character hanging out backstage with the actors. 
They would hang out at the vaudeville theatre more than 
they did at the legit theatre, because the vaudeville per- 
former was easier to approach and was out for ‘laughs,’ while 
the legit actor, even with his one show a night, seemed to 
have very little time for ‘kidding’ and ‘laughs.’ 

A ‘character’ is usually the town goof. He runs errands 
for the actors; helps the stagehands clean the stage and dress- 
ing rooms; is always around and likes to ‘show off before the 
actors. Sometimes he’s a screwball who is stage struck and 
screeches off-key when you ask him to sing; or, maybe, he 
shuffles one foot clumsily when asked to dance and thinks 
he is a Fred Astaire. Then again he may be just a harmless 
guy who likes hanging around actors. 

The actors send these ‘goofs’ out for the key to the cur- 
tain. a black spot light and dozens of other things that brings 
a laugh. They make him do acrobatics just to see him do a 
prattfall, All in fun. The actors give him money; feed him 
and give him some of their old wardrobe in payment for 
‘laughs.’ 

The ‘goof’ is the usual run of ‘out-of-town’ character, but 
Broadway demands a different type of ‘character.’ He must 
be funny and interesting. He must be a top-notcher before 
the Broadway mob adopts him and Iaughs at him. 


| Sir Joseph Ginsburg | 
va When I say adopt, I mean it literally. Willie Howard found 
a middle-aged man who dressed in a tuxedo and high hat no 
matter what time of day it was. Howard met him in Frisco. 
He did imitations of Harry Lauder in a Hebe dialect and 
with an asthmatie tenor voice. Willie laughed, so he pre- 
sented him with medals and knighted him with the monickegr 
Sir Joseph Ginsburg and practically adopted him. He 
brought him east, where the gang added more medals to his 
already be-medaled breast, and Willie had him live with him 
at his home, where he kept him as his own private jester. 
Until a few vears ago, when Sir Joseph made the long jour- 
ney to the Character’s Valhalla, Willie would pay for big 
ads in ‘Variety’ signed by Sir Joseph challenging all singers, 
and ads even challenging Willie himself as to who is the 
beiter comedian. 

Once Willie put catsup on his shirt front and shot off a gun, 
Sir Joseph ran out in the street and told everybody that ‘the 
great Villy Howard is no more, ke shotted himself.’ That 
handed Willie a laugh and that’s all he wanted. Sir Joseph 
paid off, 

Hammerstein's Victoria was the headquarters for the old 
and new characters. Oscar Hammerstein himself was a 
character, with his deskless office, a bookless bookkeeper, .a 
reversible plug hat and a big cigar in his mouth. He was a 
pertect showman with a fine artistic and creative mind. His 
son, Willie, who ran the Victoria, loved practical jokes as 
much as he did his theatre. At 8:30 the house was usually 
packed and the regulars were out in the lobby to look for a 
mark and get some laughs. 


| Willie Hammerstein’s Doc Steiner | 
‘Doc’ Steiner was Willie’s special. ‘Doc’ had a thick Ger- 
man dialect and it got thicker the more he drank, and he 
always drank. 

He adored Willie. Once, when Willie Hammerstein left the 
corner for two months (the only time Willie was ever away) 
on account of an argument with his dad, he sent for Doc. 
When he came to the house he found Willie seated in front 
of the fireplace with a large butcher knife in his hands. He 
told Doc that his dad didn’t care for him and he had no more 
friends. ‘Sit down, Doc, and let’s talk awhile until I cut my 
throat.” Doc got excited and tried to talk Willie out of it. 
He talked for four hours and it finally ended up in a pinochle 
game. Doc paid off. 

Ben Schafer was another Broadway character, originally 
discovered by Lew Hearn, who took him to Europe for 
Jauchs. When he came back he was taken over by Jimmy 
Hussey and later by Ben Welsch and Violinsky. 

There was a bit in Vioiinsky’s act where he played a piano 
very softly and someone would toss a penny on the stage and 
he'd start playing fast and loud. He rehearsed Schafer for 
two hours haw to toss the penny. Finally time came to do 
the act, cue came and Ben threw the penny. The bit didn’t 
do so very big that afternoon. Violinsky came off and bawled 
Schafer out. ‘Vot did I du rong, Solly?’ asked Ben. ‘Why, 
you threw the penny heads up. The bit never goes unless it 


| Sully the Barber’s 22 Kids 

Sully the Barber was another Broadway character. He 
was a serious, excitable Italian, had a family of, 22 kids. He 
was a pipe for a rib and the boys ribbed him plenty. Mr. 
Albee gave him space rent free for his barber shop in the 
Palace Theatre building, and his customers were aii the 
vaudeville actors, agents anid managers. One day Harry Fox 
came into the shop. removed his coat, got a razor, shaved 


H 


himself, put on lotion, powder, tonic for his hair, in fact gave 
himself the whole menu. When he finished, he walked over 
to the cash register, rang up $3, took that amount frem the 
register and walked out. 

Sully once told Joe Pincus that he wanted to go to Ham- 
merstein’s to see a certain nude dancer. Joe told him it was 
early, so they would go out first and get a bite to eat. He 
took him to a restaurant where Sully ordered; then Joe 
looked over the menu and said, ‘This place has lousy food; 
let's go!’ So they went to another restaurant. In this place 
Joe said the prices were too high. They went to a half-dozen 
restaurants. Sully didn’t get a thing to eat. They finally got 
to Hammerstein’s in time to see the dancer take her last bow. 

Biagio Velluzzi, better known to everybody-as Murphy the 
Lambs Club bootblack for over 30 years, is another great 
character. Once Gene Buck dressed him in full-dress clothes, 
put a red ribbon across his chest with a medal and brought 
him to the Ziegfeld Roof to see the Frolics. Buck introduced 
him to all the show girls as an Italian Count who gave away 
furs and money very freely. He was wined and dined; made 
a big speech and carried away all the gals’ private phone 
numbers which they slipped him during the party. There 
were more red faces in that chorus the next day than at an 
Indian Reservation after they found out the ‘rich Count’ was 
Murphy the bootblack. He is still the club's lower-floor 
clown. 

Speaking about the Lambs, there is a fabulous character 
there whom every star in the country knows. He is Sammy 
Pinsker, better known under the intricate monicker -of 


CHARACTERS 


By JOE LAURIE, JR. 


Sammy. For years he worked as a porter at the old Green- 
room Club, and when the latter broke up he came to the 
Lambs and has been with it ever since. For years he has 
cobered drunks: bought trunks for actors who got road jobs; 
fed actors: washed their linens; loaned them money, and did 
a million and one other things for performers. He loves them 
and they love Sammy. He works in many Gambol skits and 
is a good ad libber. He always asks how you are and sez, 
‘Tanks God.’ The Lambs also ‘Tanks God’ for a fine char- 
acter like Sammy. 

Coxey, a topnotch insurance man, has been a Broadway 
character for many, many years. His hobby is to cut notices 
of actors out of newspapers and magazines, file them away, 
and vears later he sends them to the actor, who by then has 
forgotten all about them. He has sent thousands of clips and 
notices to actors all over the country. A grand character. 

Dave Clark is an oldtime songwriter who is definitely a 
Broadway character. Always immaculately dressed and very 
soft spoken, he starts gabbing on one subject and rambles 
off to 500 others. always with laughs in bewteen. His favorite 
name for a gal is ‘Mouse's Ear,’ and this was used on Broad- 
way by all the boys for years. The songwriters give him an 
annual benefit and one of them is appointed to take care of 
Dave's coin, so he is properly fed and clothed. The boys take 
care of their characters. 

Mississippi is an old colored fighter who drives an old 
broken-down horse. and carriage to match. Nearly every 
headliner on Broadway has ridden with Mississippi. He 
usually shadow boxes with his horse, which is always good 
for laughs. » 

Dr. Cook, who ran the elevator at the old Palace for years, 
ended up being a stooge for Joe Cook. He was the funny 
fellow who was hit on the head by the big hammer on the 
large intricate machine, which was his cue to hit the triangle, 
A funny character was Dr. Cook. I wonder what has become 
of him? 

Joe Raymond (Big Nose Joe) was another of the old char- 
acters of Broadway. He was a cinch for a rib. He once 
asked Willie Hammerstein to get him four passes for the 
Lyric theatre, as he wanted to take some friends and show 
them he'was a big-shot. Willie, of course, wrote a swell 
letter to Casey, the manager, and told Joe just to hand it to 
him and it would be okay. While Joe was on his way, Willie 
called Casey. 

When Joe arrived in the lobby and handed Casey the letter, 
Casey flew in @ rage, bawled him out for trying to get into 
theatres free and gave him a lecture on the pass evil. Any- 
way, he added, he wouldn't do anything for ‘a rat like Willie 
H aimerstein,” whom he despised and hasn't spoken to for 
five years. Joe tried to sneak out of the lobby with his 
friends, but Casey grabbed him by the coat and called a cop 
(who was in on the gag) and started to make all sorts of 
charges against Joe. Of course, everybody had a good laugh 
and Joe was ready for another rib the next day. 


Mike Scott's Poetry 


Mike Scott was an Irish clog dancer with a thick brogue. 
He was always making speeches against the down-trodden 
actor and would recite his poetry to anyone who would listen. 
Sime would give him plenty of space in ‘Variety’ for his 
poetry and letters-to-the-Editor. 

Kid Broad was an ex-fighter who hung around the Rialto 
and was known by everybody. Poor Kid was plenty punch- 
drunk and would hand the boys a laugh with his stories of 
his old fights. 

Today Broadway has a few characters, but they are not as 
colorful as the old boys. There is a fine old gentleman by 
the name of Mr. Stirl, who is better known as Daniel Boone 
because he dresses just like the old scout did. 
the rounds of Broadway for nearly 50 years. He writes with 
chalk on the streets—political propaganda, text from the 
Bible, mathematics, etc., and makes a collection when finished. 

There is another fellow who calls himself Al Jolson, Jr. 
He works during the day as a porter and at night dresses in 
tuxedo and high hat and plays engagements. These engage- 
ments consist of doing his ‘act’ in cigar stores and barber 
shops. He does bad imitations of Ted Lewis. Eddie Cantor, 
and many others he has never seen: but 


He has made 


1is big finish is when 
he puts on large cotton gloves, gets down on one knee and 
does Jolson singing ‘Mammy.’ A harmless screwball he gets 
a terrific kick entertaining people. 
Of course, there is Broadway Rose, who by any other name 
smells just as bad. She is neither funny nor entertaining 
Just a pest. No laughs. 
There are very few new characters these days. I guess it's 
because when a fellow develops into a 


character they now 
send him to Congress, 


The Film Industry’s Public 
Relations in War and Peace 


By JOHN GRIERSON 
(Film Commissioner of Canada & General Manager of the 
Canadian Wartime Information Board) 

From where I sit, I see new and great attention being 
given to the political and social problems of the future. ‘ 

On the international front, the United Nations begin to 
combine on plans of economic cooperation. — Following the 
Hot Springs Conference, the international food front is be- 
ing organized. At Atlantic City the blueprint of rehabilita- 
tion is laid down. Schemes for international monetary co- 
operation emanate from London, Washington, Ottawa. The 
International Labor Office moves back into the limelight as 
the future mechanism for improving working conditions 
throughout the world. 

On the national platform, plans for full employment, 
security, housing, reconstruction generally.’ Codification of 
labor-employer relationships. Schemes for conservation of 
resources, development of resources. Standards and pat- 
terns for health, nutrition, child welfare. A new break for 
education and the educators. 

What has all this to do with the film industry? I think 
plenty. If these are the things the world is going to be 
interested in over the next few years, no form of publication 
—film or any other—is going to be able to escape from a 
measure of participation and responsibility. 

In planning for war, it has been impossible for govern- 


ments te ignore the vast audiences, the great power of 
public appeal of the film industry. With due recognition of 
its nature as an entertainment business, it has been fitted 
into the general plan of public communication. The industry 
has participated voluntarily, willingly. By common consent, 
it has done a good job in preparing the public mind for the 
sacrifices and disciplines of war, informing the public of 
government directives, keeping the broad pattern of military, 
economic and other war strategies before the public, main- 
taining morale. 

So doing, the film industry has become voluntarily, wi!l- 
ingly a public servant, working to plan. It has achieved 
new stature as a public utility, conscious of its responsibilities 
and fulfilling them in a manner which becomes every year 
more orderly, more intelligent. 

Anybody who thinks this is just a wartime phenomenon 
and that we shall all presently be back in the old free-for-all, 
is misjudging public temper. He is forgetting the nation’s 
interest in the public utility of the film business. There will 
be a growing insistence that all public utilities shall prove 
their public utility, or else. In an uncertain wordd, it is a 
mathematical certainty there will be this insistence. 


| Good Public Relations | 


In fact, insistence on the public utility of the film indus- 
tpy has been growing under our eyes for the past 14 years, 
In perspective, the history of our business in these years has 
been a constant fight for good public relations, meaning good 
relations with the public, good relations with the responsible 
forces of society, good relations with the various forces of 
national leadership. 

Relationships represented by the Hays Office, the National 
Board of Review, the Academy, are only part of the process, 
The trade papers reflect it also in editorial subject matter, 
wider, socially more responsible than 10 years ago. The pro. 
ducers reflect it in a more ambitious choice of themes, greater 
responsibility of treatment, a more serious calculation of the 
effects and influences of their pictures. The exhibitors—some 
of them—reflect it in making real community houses of their 
theatres and in a genuine effort to handle the information 
part of their programs. - 

Stanton Griffis showed me the other day a letter from a 
large exhibitor, insisting it was the duty of all exhibitors 
to set aside 10 minutes of their program for serious public 
information, presented straight. The surprising part of this 
exhibitor’s suggestion was that he thought the film business 
did not need nowadays to be always talking down to the 
public. He deplored the use of cheesecake in presenting mes- 
sages of serious national concern. He thought that serious 
national issues deserved serious national presentation. 

He suggested by implication that the film business can no 
longer afford to string along as a medium dedicated to light- 
weight approaches. It has become too important and too 
necessary to the development of the nation to avoid under- 
standing its role in that development. 

A few in the industry are apt to become weary in well- 
doing. They grudge the screen-space devoted to national 
purposes. They see the lines forming to the right, calculate 
the audience turnover, and think that 4 times 10 is 40 minutes 
that pay no dividends. 

What are we going to say to people like these? Doesn't it 
call for greater discussion within the industry so that there 
is a common understanding on industry policy? Doesn't it 
call for periodic recodification of the industry’s national and 
public responsibilities: a recodification laid down by the ine 
dustry itself and not by outsiders? 

There is a good deal of talk these days of preserving the 
freedom of the press. The freedom of the screen is involved 
in the same argument. The price of freedom is a sense of pub- 
lic responsibility. If the industry is to go on earning the con- 
fidence of the public and to secure its right to freedom, it 
might be wise on the highest levels—to arrange for the con- 
tinuous, scientific study of the pattern of its responsibility. 

I admit it is not easy, for show business is show business 
and its essential vitality as show business must at all costs 
be preserved. Busybodies, however well-intentioned, who 
are out of sympathy with show business as such, should 
be strictly out. 

The rule we go by in Canada is that if we get 20 minutes 
audience-attention for serious information and discussion, 
we are doing fine. Even then, we say, it should be interest- 
ing enough to rate as ‘entertainment’. For example, we do 
not hold with the school of thought which would impose 
an hour-long documentary film on a popular audience unless, 
as in the case of ‘Desert Victory,’ you have a victory like 


Specialized Theatres | 


in the specialized theatre where the unwritten contract with 
the audience is of a different kind. It may yet be in the 
interest of the industry as a whole to develop the specialized 
theatre still more, develop it as part of a national policy 
for the industry. The present mass approach allows for a 
certain variety of film services, but perhaps not 
for the next phase of film development. 

It is not a question of whether the specialized theatres 
are commercially worth the bother of developing them on 
a larger national scale. They are important because they 
represent an extra national service. They are important 
as an insurance policy The industry is 
powerful enough to think of such 
extra services as part of a wise insurance policy for a pub- 
lic utility. 

The theatre end of the industry doesn’t today know as 
much as it should about non-theatrical development I 
have been repeating for the past 15 years the simple proposi- 
tion that there is more seating capacity outside the theatres 
than there is inside them. One day the film industry will 
appreciate all that this involves. In Canada, we have an an- 
nual non-theatrical audience somewhere around the size of 
the population. The American non-theatrical audience is 
less than the size of the population, but moving up toward it. 

This is an educational audience, devoted for the most part 
to specific information on specific matters of technical and 
civie interest. It is more and more an audience of functional 
groups like farmer groups, trade-union and factory groups, 
housewife groups, people interested in special subjects like 
town-planning, housing, nutrition, child-welfare and so on. 

We are moving progressively into a cooperative society 
which is developing its own new forms of interest and, 
therefore, its own new forms of drama. It does not matter 
whether one takes the Republican or Democratic version of 
it. They work out to the same essential change in terms of 
corporative and individual responsibility to the public at 
large. 

I have no doubt that production will reflect this change 
as it has done social changes in the past. But it could 
be a more conscious and deliberate process. Nations have 
mechanisms of government to study where they are going 
and direct them accordingly. This is also advisable for great 
industries, not least the film industry. 
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Gives capital 
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biggest shock! 


(“Kansas” in “SO PROBDLY WE HAIL") 
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Produced and Directed by DUBLEY HICHELS 
From Adela Rogers St. Joke's Sensational Ladies Home Journal Serial 
Screen Play by Sudley Nickels 
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Coast Unions Delay Deals In 
Hope 15% Formula Will Be Out 


By RALPH RODDY 


Hollywood, Jan. 1. 
Having spent months stymied by 


war regulations that blacked out per- 


centage wage increases, film unions 
and guilds are speculating with the 
idea of delaying negotiations for 90 
days in hopes that the War Labor 
Board's 15% Little Steel formula 
will be scrapped during that inter- 
val. Unions, however, are not going 
to dish out any waiver on retroactive 
pay. and want to be certain the WLB 
will approve contracts calling for 


any adjusted pay to be effective as | 


of Jan. 1. even though agreements 
may not be concluded before March 
or April. 

No decision on the date for start- 
ing negotiations will be made until 
the various leaders confer with Pat 


Casey, Producer labor contact. Move | 


to delay pacts in the hopes of get- 
ting substantial raises for the men 
is led by Herbert Sorrell, prexy of 
the Conference of Studio Unions, 
but the IATSE and Basic Agreement 
crafts are howling for early action 
on new wage deals. 

Demands already have been pre- 
pared calling for vacations, increased 


sick leave, overtime pay, better 
location conditions and severance 
pay for crafis whose members 
are employed on a weekly basis. 
Practically all the independent 


groups are expected to be in the 


American Federation of Labor fold | 


betore negotiations get underway. 
The Screen Publicists Guild is now 
affiliated with the Conference_and is 


seeking an AF of L affiliation, while | 


Film Technicians Local 683 of the 
IA has started a drive to affiliate all 
film editors, cutters, assistants and 
apprentices, the last nig indie group 
in the industry. Screen Office Em- 
ployes Guild also conducting a 
campaign to affiliate the indie White 
Collarites at Paramount, 20th-Fox 


is 


year has been one of the 
quietest in history for film unions 
and guilds, featured largely by 
squabbling between the Screen Ac- 
tors Guild and various extra groups 
over autonomy for the Class B mem- 
bership. SAG conducted a mail 
referendum in which the extras 
voted to remain with the Guild, but 
Screen Players Union countered by 


the past 


applying to the National Labor Re- | 


lations Board with a petition asking 
an election of working extras to 
designate a collective bargaining 
agent. NLRB is expected to order a 
hearing shortly after Jan. 1 to de- 
termine whether evidence is suffi- 
cient to warrant ordering a ballot. 
Herbert Sorrell, business . repre- 
sentative of Moving Picture Paint- 
ers Local 644 and prexy of the Con- 
ference of Studio Unions, retained 
his recognition as No. 1 labor leader 


in Hollywood, strengthening his 
leadership by the addition of the 
Screen Publicists Guild and two! 
locals of the Building Service Em- 
ployes International Union to the 
Conference. Group now represents 
nearly 10.000 picture workers, in- 


Cartoonists, Labor- 
atory Technicians, Publicists, Police- 
men, Janitors, Set Designers, Scenic 
Artists, Machinists, White Collarites, 
Advertising Writers. 

Activities of his groups during re- 


cent however, have been 


cluding Painters 


montns, 


confined largely to holding gains al- 


ready made and contributing where- 
ible to 


unions 


ever pos 
ference 
nent part 


campaigns, 


taken a 
nd drives, charity 

Some of the Con- 


have 


B 


promi- 
in 

etc. 
g have succeeded in 
grabbing off a plum here and there, 


ference 


Screen Set Designers getting over | 
an increase and other crafts getting 
bonuses for night shifts, ete. 
| Bioff Eliminations 

Film Technicians Local 683, 
largely through strategy moves by 


business representative John Martin 
and secretary Norval Crutcher, got a 
night shift bonus, picked up some 
improved conditions here and there. 
and eliminated many bad contract 
features that had been saddled on 


the union by the Willie Bioff regime. | 


One of these was a new contract 
with Williams Laboratory, elimina- 
ting a clause that required union to 
furnish all necessary expert help re- 
gardless of labor scarcities, etc. New 
clause provides union will make 
every effort to furnish company with 
such help. Union is now launching 


.a drive to affiliate film editors, cut- | 
ters, assistants and apprentices, one | 


Quiet Union Year 


the War Effort. Con- | 


men called into military service. 
Smith as secretary of the IATSE 
Business Representatives Committee 
has been active in shaping many of 
the group's policies and getting vari- 
ous crafts together on demands to be 
submitted to Producers when new 
negotiations open. 


Studio Set Electricians Local 728 


bs has taken over scores of laborers 

from IATSE Local 727, training 
of few big remaining independent|them as lamp operators. Big per- 
| groups in the industry. |centage of 727 members are now 


Screen Set Designers crawled un-| working out of Local 728 on 
der the wire with some increases and/| porary permits. 
|'improved conditions later! The Screen Directors Guild, with 
| phenagled raises for the Costume Il-|a large percentage of its member- 
| justrators. Designers have been ex-|ship in military service or devoting 
| tending their jurisdiction until wo 
| classifications are included with the|has had littie unusual activities. 
exception of the Art Directors, and | Group is now preparing to seek bet- 
| they are currently talking affiliation.| ter wages and conditions for as- 
| Business Representative Ed Mussa} sistant directors and unit managers. 
‘handled most of the negotiations in | Executive Secretary J. P. McGowan 
cooperation with special committees and other officers are now busy pre- 
|appointed by the Executive Board. Paring data on living costs, ete., for 

Screen Office Employees Guild ne-| use in negotiations. 
gotiated a 10% pay tilt for its Ex- | Real action among film crafts was 
| change Unit, agreement having been | furnished by the Screen Writers 
submitted to the War Labor Board| Guild, American Guild of Variety 
‘for its approval. -Group also will | Artists,” Studio Utility Employees 
receive time and a half after eight | Local 724, Local B-11 of the Inter- 
hours daily and 40 hours weekly. | National Brotherhood of Electrical 
| Collarites will get one week vacation | Workers, = @e onary Service 
after six months employment wind | 
two weeks after one year. New holi-| 
| days are granted and sick leave is) “Scrcen Writers Guild in addition 
increased. SOEG currently has . ae to negotiating major studio contracts 
| with the independent producers, co- 
6 ’ operated with the Hollywood Writers 
; now preparing new demands to re- Mobilization in staging the Congress 
place contract expiring Jan. 1. SOEG | of Writers. whi¢h brought scriven- 
is conducting a drive to take over| ers, authors and military 
independent groups at Paramount, | from most of the United Nations to 
| Warners and 20th-Fox, having em- | the L. A. campus of the University 
| Ployed Min Selvin as a special or-| of Southern California. SWG also 
ganizer to-assist Business Represent- | broke with the Artists Managers 
, ative Glenn Pratt. Guild, and currently is debating ad- 
! Studio Machinists Local 1185 under 


| 


Writers’ Congress 


| 


: ‘ | visability of setting up a Guild 
| leadership of Business Representa-| agency to handle writer affairs. 
, tive -D. T. Wayne, has organized stu-| Break came when agents opposed 


| dios and Allied Industries 100°%.) SWG plan to license them and cut 
| Machinists formerly had hard sled-| 10°, fee on contract renewals. 

| ding in picture industry, but is now} (Contract with the indies gives 
| considered one of key crafts, especi-| scriveners a guaranteed minimum 
| ally because of their strength in the} for flat deals. as well as minimum 
| laboratories. Wayne is vice-prexy of} salaries and other protections pro- 


the Conference of Studio Unions and) vided in agreements with the major 


| one of leaders in labor's political| studios. Negotiations with tht in- 
fight against anti-labor legislation] dies were handled by a committee 
|} and unfriendly officials who are| headed by Sheridan Gibney and 


which worked in close cooperation 


seeking reelection to Congress, 
— with Prexy Mary C. McCall, Jr. and 


Ca rtoonists “Active 


Sereen Cartoonists Guild was one | Mare Connelly was particularly 
of the few active unions during the| active in arranging details of the 
past 12 months, establishing at Leon | Writers Congress, while Robert Ros- 


k Schlesinger Studio the first Labor-| sen headed the Writers Mobilization 
| Management Committee in the in-| group sponsoring the affair. Mary 

| dustry. Plan drafted by Business| C. McCall, Jr., has been one of the 


| Representative William Pomerance, | most popular as well as successful 


all| a big part of their time to war work, | 


| the 


| year contracts expired. 
leaders | 
| 


Although Minus Strike Weapon, Film 


Unions in 1943 Improved Positions 


By ROY CHARTIER 


While the no-strike policy, in ef- 


fect for the duration, leaves unions | 


without their most important weapon 


dienes | in negotiating for recognition and 
| deals, virtually all of those operat- | 


|} ing on 


the eastern front have 
proved their position during the 
past year, They head into 1944 under 
friendlier relations with employers, 
considering the situation as a whole, 
than previously existed. 

As of the present, there is no in- 
dication of serious difficulties to be 
met. albeit a few unions are wait- 
ing longer for what they want than 
if strikes were pulled and theatre 
operations, exchanges, homeoffices, 
ete., tied up. In addition to taking 
some cases to the labor boards in 
order to get action, unions are also 
resorting to arbitration. 


In one case, that of the Screen 


Publicists Guild, efforts to obtain in- | 


creases and new Classifications from 
the distributors ran into a snag, with 
result both sides agreed to arbitrate 
matter, with the SPG choosing 
one arbitrator, the distribs one and 
the two so elected picking a neutral. 
Any decision reached through arbi- 
tration will be retroactive to last 
May, when the first year of two- 
Under these 
agreements, they were openable on 
wage scales alone after expiration of 
12 months. The SPG is a CIO union, 
as is the Screen Office & Profes- 
sional Employees Guild, which cov- 


ers white-collar workers in home- 
| offices and exchanges. 
| SOPEG's Headway | 


| various 


SOPEG has made fine headway 
during the past year, but. like SPG, 
las run up against delays in obtain- 
ing increases and_ reclassifications 
for the second year of contracts with 
homeoffices and exchanges. 


| Initial year expired early last fall. 


| Meantime, SOPEG. 


is reported clicking 100°, the first 12} presidents of the Guild, and only | 
suggestions of the Committee having | recently was drafted for another 
been accepted and put into effect by| term as SWG prexy. 
| the management, resulting ina re- | Vauders’ 15-50% Hikes | 
| duction in production costs. Pomer- | —— ——— ses 


ance, working closely with the Guild| Despite wage freezes, Florine Bale, 
| Board of Directors, also has secured! Western director of AGVA and exec- 
rest periods for workers in studio| Utive secretary of the Los Angeles 
cartoon departments, increased sick | Local, boosted minimum scales for 
leave, vacations, ete. Discontent in| Variety performers from 15% to 50‘. 
membership that followed Walt Dis-| She completely organized the Los 


| ney strike has been ironed out and| A»seles field, and between periods 
| union is now considered one of| Planed to Salt Lake City, Denver 
strongest in studios | and other points to organize the 


| 
wari field and open AGV:! ffices 
Moving Picture Painters Local 644| and AGVA 
remains the spearhead of the Con- | IBEW unde! of Inter- 
ference of Studio Union: Under | w#acional Representative Gene Gaillac 
i 


siness Manager seorge 
(Curly ) avis has velopec 
| have been gradually pushed upward St 11 
ae . ,| strong union in Studio Loca - 
until Tinters are now highest paid agente alr 
Pes . a and is threatening to challenge juris- 
in history of industry. 
: | diction of the IATSE on elecirical 
Screen Publicists Guild under} 
and sound work. Gaillac and Davis 


leadership of Teet Carle and an ag- 


al 


in inspectors, shippers, rewinders, | 
ete., obtained a 10° boost for this 
bunch during 1943. These workers 
have been declared as highly essen- 
‘tial by the distribs, with result, as 
j}the war goes on, the salary range 
will probably increase. Other IA 
unions Obtaining boosts during 1943 


> | have established a school for train- 
| gressive Board of Directors, finally}. 
' “,| 1ng juicers in motion picture work, 
| became union-minded, affiliated 

and offered to supply maior s 
with the Conference of Studio | . 
nl . | With all the men needed to man sets. 

ms. a a > or an Ameri- 
* DI f Lat Action of the IBEW and threat to 
ration o sabor charter. 
move. forced IA units to immedi- | 
miaCKS are preparing to negotiate a ately issue permits to outsiders in 
new contract and feel that a unic 

ffiliati ill t t] order ‘to studio galls. Befare the | 

| a better! IB moved Local 723 members of 
position to talk Turkey with the Pro- 
dt Mucl ti : ;| the IA were working double shifts, 
qaucers, vViuen ne eaucationég 1 

with time half for the second 
Work aS Welt aS Dusiness of 
six hours, even if put In at two 
the Guild is handled by Executive! 

ferent studios. Issuance of permits 
Secretary Ted Taylor. 
to outsiders relieved Producers of 

New Contract Demands payments of thousands of dollars in 

With IATSE crafts hard pushed io; overtime for juicers and assured 
furnish sufficient men to handle pro-| them of.an ample supply of men. 
duction, most of the locals have spent In addition Davis and Gaillac have } 
recent menths in preparing new con-| furnished hundreds of electricians 


tract demands. International Photog-; for defense jobs. 

| raphers Local 659 and International} Studio Utility Employees Local 
Sound Technicians Local 695 have)! 724. which was virtually scuttled by 
been the only active groups outside} Willie Bioff when Business Repre- 
| of Film Technicians Local 683. Her-/| sentative L. C. Helm and Secretary 
bert Aller, business representative of | H. C. Rohrbach refused to bow to 
Local 659 successfully maneuvered) his orders, has been reorganized into 
merger of directors of photography | one of the strongest unions in the 
| with his group, giving union com-| industry. Local now has a member- 
control of camera workers) ship of 2,300, and with majority of 
| and artists in the motion picture in- | members of IATSE Laborers Local 
| dustry. | 727 doing electrical work on per- 
| Local 695 under leadership of Har-} mits from Local 728, Helm and Rohr- 
old V. Smith has carried on negotia-| bach, with the cooperation of Inter- 
tions most of the year, with the re-| national Representative Albert 
sult that wages and conditions on| Smith, have taken over most of the 
location have been improved. Union| utility and maintenance work in 
is now operating its own school to| both the major and _ independent 
train sound technicians to replace! studios. Union was one of first 


| plete 


| yards, 


after a long and 
bitter fight. succeeded in signing up 
Paramount's h but lost out at the 
Par exchange where, at an election, 
the International Alliance of 
atrical Stage Employes won. SOPEG 
and Par, for h.o. help, are presently 


engaged in working out classifica- | 
tions. 

Another victory for SOPEG was 
obtaining jurisdiction over white- 
collarites at the N.Y. Metro, 20th- 


Fox and United Artists exchanges to 
the exclusion of the IA, which 
tried to get these branches and put 
on a vigorous campaign in that di- 
rection. The matter of a contract be- 
tween SOPEG and these three 
changes awaits to be negotiated. 
closed shop is being sought. since the 
IATSE enjoys that provision at 


certain N. Y. exchanges as well as | 


others throughout the country. 

The IA, which jurisdiction 
over the ‘backroom’ employes of all 
the country’s film exchanges, taking 


were Local 306, Moving Picture Ma- 
chine Operators of N.Y. Lab Tech- 


nicians and the Theatrical Protec- 
tive Union, No. 1 (stagehands). A 
boost for the Musicians N.Y. Local 


802 is pending before the War Labor 
Board. 
Local 306’s Stronger Position 
Cocal 300 has figiired impurrantiy 
in developments greatly strengthen- 
ing its position during the past year. 


Long trying to effect-a merger- with 
the Empire State Operators union, 
an old N.Y. State-chartered union, 
it finally brought about. the combi- 
nation early last fall, but, due to 
pending litigation seeking to upset 
crafts to subscribe 100% to the pay- 


roll deduction plan for purchase of 


War bonds, and hes played a promi- | 


nent part in all charity drives. 
Rohrbach also is secretary of the 
District Council of Laborers and a 


vice*prexy of the State Federation 
of Labor. 

Pat Casey remains in the saddle 
as chief labor contact for the major 
companies. Some of the negotia- 
tions are handled by local repre- 
sentatives, but Casey is always called 
in to carry the ball the last few 
Casey. enjoys the confidence 
of all the unions and is the only ex- 
ecutive with whom the labor tops 
are willing to make a verbal deal 
without waiting for writien contracts 
to be drawn up. 


im- | 


had | 


| 


A} 


the merger, the identity of the Em. 
pire union is being maintained. How. 
ever, all the members of Empire 
| have been automatically made mem. 
| bers of 306 and officials of the latter 
are in charge of Emp administration, 
The Century circuit, large inde- 
‘pendent operating in Brooklyn and 
'on Long Island, is in the courts seck- 
ing to upset the 306-Empire merver 
,on the ground that it calls for dis- 
solution of the Emp union. Since 
'Century employs members of Em- 
pire, it claims such a dissolution 
of a long- 


would constitute breach 
term contract covering the booths of 
the circuit. . 

Wanting those booths as well as 
others in the Greater N.Y. territory 
using Empire operators, 306 over the 


years has tried various ways of 
wresting them from Emp, without 
success, Should the union win in 


the present litigation brought by the 
Century chain, it’s expected it will 
immediately seek to impose higher 
scales and improved working con- 
ditions. 


| 
Claude Lee Industry 


| Rep on 4th Loan Drive 
| 


Washington, Jan. 1. 

Film industry representative in 
the Treasury's War Finance division 
|for the Fourth War Loan this month 
{will be Claude F. Lee, of N. Y, 
; Paramount Pictures director of pube 
lic relations. 
| Announcement last Thursday (30) 
by Ted R. Gamble, national director 
of War Finance division, gives Lee 
job held in Third Bond drive by 
Oscar Doob, of Loew's. Gamble also 
set Tom Lane to succeed Vincent 
Callahan as director of advertising, 
press and radio in War Finance di- 


The- 


vision. Callahan. resigned several 
| weeks ago, while Lane, who was for- 
merly with Young and Rubicam, was 
in charge of advertising under Cal- 
lahan. 
Trend of Ti 

| rend of Times 

In the new Rose Franken play, 
‘When Doctors Disagree, Phil Ober 


has a scene where he does some stage 
business wtih a napkin. The other 
night at one of the previews, when 


this particular scene came round, 
there was no prop. At the end of 
the act, Ober singled- out the stage 
manager, 3uford Armitage, and 


asked: 

‘What happened to the napkin to- 
night?’ F 

‘It’s clean and we're saving it 
the opening!’ was his retort. 


{or 


Hirst Gets Auditorium, Phiily 
Philadelphia, Jan. 1. 
| Isidore Hirst, operator of the Troe, 


, last week added the Auditorium to 
his chain, which includes Fores 
paugh’s and the New Garden. The 
Auditorium was acauired from 
Stan!ey-Warners. 

| | 
Films-Morale 

Continued from page 5 
over the world—including isolated 
outposts—follows much the same 


pattern. The Army has developed 


a vast system of delivering ‘platters 
to al stations. Top-notch programs 


in this country are recorded, with 
commercials eliminated, and the 
arc flown-to most key sta- 
'tions for rebroadcast. Broadcast 
| stations have their own libraries of 
Hlatters. The Army has worked out 
a rotation system to insure a Ce 
quently renewed supply. 

‘Radio equipment for Navy out- 


; posts follows the Army pattern in 


some respects, but with imporant 
variations. It operates now broad- 
cast stations of its own. Since its 
men on isolated outposts afloat e 
constantly moving about the world, 
they depend upon picking up pro- 
| grams from Army or commercial 


stations, 

‘Spring-wind phonographs are 
made available to most isolated 
units, both by the Army and Navy. 
| Both services try to keep on hand 
,at various supply depots large 
|a stock as possible of phonographs, 
| records, and other accessories. As a 
| basis for a well-rounded set of rece 
|ords, the Navy has made up in its 
B kit a selection of 100 records. 
| Kit includes 10 religious, 10 patri- 
| otic and 30 classical selections, and 
'50 current hit tunes, recorded by 


as 


| top-name orchestras.’’ 
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| 


TOPS! ... Dramatizing: a 
letter to a fighting man 
overseas, telling him just 
how things are with the 

folks he loves and the 
home places he wants 
to come back to!... 
Aimed straight at 
America’s heart! 
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Wednesday, January 5, 1944 


RUNAROUND 


i 
By RADIE HARRIS 

It was 76-year-old Dame Mae Whitty who recently ob- 

te served that ‘this is the golden age of mediocrity.” And since 

this distaf¥ ‘knight’ of the English theatre and the Hollywood 

screen has spet nore than half a century as an active par- 

ticipant in the passing show. her capsule criticism bears 


serious reflection. 
with Dame Mae, so back and 


just ended. It 


To refute or agree one must 


ruminate on the year was a year of victory 


and defeat. ..of tragedy and gaicty... of pessimism and hope. 
It was a year filled Mont- 
Casablanca, Patton, Buna, Teheran, Churchill, Loner- 


with all sorts of headline names 


gomery, 


gan, Mountbatten, de Marigny, Eisenhower, Tarawa. Roose- 
velt. Chennault. Burma, Stalin, et al.. but to the entertainment 


world it was a year of: 

Frank Sinatra and ‘Pistol Packin’ Mama’...Oscar Hammer- 
and ‘Carmen -Tommy Manville’s seventh 
wite...Louis Hayward and Eddie Albert at Tarawa...Charlie 
Chaplin's marriage and Deanna Durbin’s divorce. 

It was the year that: Richard Redgers composed ‘Oklahoma’ 
and Larry Hart died too soon. ..Clare Luce proved herself a 
Congresswoman and a clever playwright, and Gypsy Rose 
Lee proved that as a playwright, she’s a clever strip-teaser... 
no first night curtain went up without the L Katzenbergs, 
Brulatours and Jules Glaenzer...George Raft didn't 


stein Jones’... 


Jules 
get a divorce. 

Saroyan was 1A in the army, but 4F ‘on Broadway... Alfred 
Hitcheock, Laird Cregar and Sephie Tucker became eatowe 
Phil Baker hit the jackpot... Billy 
Rose bought the Ziegfeld.. Clark Gable, Douglas Fairbanks, 
Jr., Rebert Montgomery, Jimmy Stewart, Tyrone Power, 
Robert Taylor and Gene Markey added to the male shortage, 
but there was always Louis Shurr...Cafe society heard Carl 
Brisson at the Versailles and said, ‘My Heart Belongs to 
Granddaddy.’ 

Mary Martin and Margaret Sullavan left Hollywood flat 
while they still had long-term contracts, and Broadway wel- 
comed them as the toasts of the town.. .Greer Garson dis- 
covered radium and Ensign Richard Ney... Howard Hughes 
didn't announce his engagement. . _only ‘new’ radio comedian 
was Garry Moore...only ‘new’ nightclub entertainer, Danny 
Thomas. 

Bob Hope, Al Jolson, Jack Benny, Ray Bolger, Joe E. 
Brown, Frances Langford, Martha Raye, Fredric March, 
Una Merkel. Gary Cooper, Kay Francis, Carole Landis 
and Humphrey Bogart entertat ined in far-off places. 
Joan Blondell came back to Broadway after an 1ll-year 
absence and Louella Parsons thought she was ‘so cule 
during intermission.’ 

Ilka Chase and Lucius Beebe 
Morocco set and Betty Smith wrote ; 
Brooklyn’...The Critics Circle lost Richard Watts, Jr., 
Brooks Atkinson and John Mason Brown to the war, 
but George Jean Nathan and Burton Rascoe fought it out 


of their former 


wrote about the El 
about a ‘Tree in 


on the home front...Elsa Maxwell and Henry Luce 
rogle on a streetcar...The bells tolled for Max Rein- 
hardt, Conrad Veidt, Frank Gillmore, Arthur Byron. 
Hugh O'Connell, Lem Ward. John Anderson, Bayard 
Veiller, Lynn Overman, Montagu Love, Alex Aarons, 
Arthur Farnsworth, Alexander Woollcott and Clark 
Robinson. 

Jennifer Jones and Robert Walker announced their 
separation in the midst of all the publicity goo about 


‘ideal mariage’...Sol Lesser turned over $1,000,000 
American Theatre Wing, the first check on profits 
from ‘Stage Door Canteen’ (UA) and was sued by two 
scenic designers for screen credit...Elsie Ferguson 
emerged from retirement...Tallulah Bankhead went 
back to Hollywood...Cornell und Hayes found new 
vehicles But there were no new offerings for 
such talents as Gertrude Lawrence, Leonore Corbett 
Thelma Schnee, Pegau Knudsen, Janet Fox. Vivian 
Vance, Mary Heaiy, Katharine Locke.. ‘Something for 
the Boys.’ ‘Connecticut Yankee’ and ‘Doughgirls’, made 
it a Field (s) Day on Broadway for Dorothy, Herb and 
Joseph, 
Jose Itu 
chop sticks at C 
Mayor LaGuardia to g: 


their 
to the 


Allen played 


opened with 


rbi played jive at M-G and Gracie 
‘arnegie Hall...the City Center 
eet Gertrude Lawrence in ‘Susan and 
God’...Hollywood discovered Gregory Peck, Keenan Wynn. 
William Evth and Gene Kelly via Broadway, and Broadwa; 
discovered Arlene Whelan, Virginia Field and Virginia Gill- 
mere via Hollywood...There was a ‘World Full of Girls’ for 


Jed Harris and Nunnally Johnson but no audience...There 
th : was a prize offered to the radio comedian who didn't men- 
| tion Sinatra, ‘g.i’s,’ rationing, pinup girls and Mrs. F.D.R... 
10 Won il. 

a John van Druten’s Hollywood exile only sharpened his wits 
for ‘Voice of the Turtle’...Anatole Litvak. William Wyler. 
Frank Capra, John Ford, George Stevens depleted the ranks 

{| r of ace directors to wield their megaphones on a wider can- 

{ vas...Tommy and Jimmy Dorsey kissed and made up...Artie 

L Shaw joined the Navy...And Gene Krupa wept at the recep- 

fF tion accorded his Paramount comeback...There was a black 

it market on nylons, liquor. railroad tickets, meat, gasoline and 

i eligible men...Hannah Williams and Jack Dempsey, Addison 

ii Randall and Morton Downey, Moss Hart and George Jean 

ti] Nathan, Tallulah Bankhead and Billy Rose, Bette Davis and 

nd Miriam Hopkins, Lillian Hellman and Sam Goldwyn, Fred- 
it erick Lonsdale and Edmund Goulding, Hedda Hopper and 
Louella Parsons, and Walter Winchell and Senator Fish did 

i not exchange New Year greetings...Nick Kenny wrote a 

book...Lee Mortimer became a nightclub emcee...Ed Sul- 


livan played 35 benefits. 


Lowering the Tap 


The appeal more and more to Hollywood names for 
starring on Broadway, in legit. is that the capital gains 
structure, of self-investing in plays, gives them 4 better 
edge on income taxes. 

This is not the case with strictly picture chores. The 
top calibre sfars, if making two pictures a year, wind 
up with little net thereatter. 


Foxhole Audiences 
Attach New Values 
‘To Morale ‘Troopers 


By JACK JUNCGMEYER 


Hollywood, Jan. 1. 
which has been added to many film names be- 
morale service on mobilization and war fronts in- 
dicates a two-way benefit. The foxhole audiences give back 
as much, perhaps more, than they receive from the enter- 
tainers. Reciprocal nature of the morale chores is empha- 
sized by every screen personality back from overseas USO- 
Camp Show itinerary. To a large degree the same holds 


The luste: 


cause 


good for aciors and actresses who have confined their jaunts 
to appearances within this country. All of these per- 
formers have to greater or smaller degree, but all unmis- 
takably, been given a new evaluation as persons and as rep- 


resentatives of the industry by the vast GI horde girded for 
battle. here and beyond the four seas. The soldier ratings 
are far the vets of show biz, as well as for the novices. 


Few, if any of those who have gone to the aciive war fronts 


kid themselves that they have been ‘charitable’ in offering 
their particular gifts of amusement. cheer or glamour to 


the lads on the fighting perimiier. The performers in most 


cases have returned from their tours humbled and en- 
lightened. They fee! they have been privileged to appear and 


to receive the praise of rapt attention and laughter. 

In their reports back to the USO and studio associates, the 
morale troupers, even the tops of the profession, freely ac- 
knowledge that they have been refreshed in th basic humani- 
ties: that they have learned a new respect for their own arts 
of entertainment as applied to kids going up to battle or com- 
ing back from battle for brief recess between fights. 


GI Likes to Cr Cue Post- ‘W ar Pix 


Listen to the talk of the n men and women of the industry 
who have made the foxhole circuit. Hear thém tell what 
they have learned on and off the crude stages in Africa, 
Sicily, the South Pacific, the bleak Aleutians about what mil- 
lions of American boys—firom theatre-going American homes 
and those who have seldom been in a motion picture house— 
what they consicer desirable entertainment; what amuses 
them; what comforts them and relaxes them. 

What they learned about the eniertainment preferences 
of the pick of young American manhood surprised even a few 
of the veterans of show business and served to revise their 
opinions very considerably. Already some of the pioneer 
morale troupers have managed to convince film production 
executives to adjust lopsided conceptions on what these lads 
will want in the post-war era as well as right now~+n pictures 
that reach the front line camp le 

None of the overseas appearance véyagers out of Holly- 
wood have indicated that they expected any boxoffice or con- 
tractual benefits to accrue from these devotions. But proper 
and legitimate benefits, in all human nature, are inevitable. 
And this is reported with all respect for show folks and show 
biz. There are, and there will be to some appreciable extent, 
new boxoffice values linked up with the names most gener- 
ously remembered by the Yank legions when they come back 
to the peacetime marvels of motion picture theatres where 
the favored personalities can be seen in quiet relaxation, 
where hands of the beloved can be held again, and where the 
family may chuckle or spill an occasional sentimental tear 
together once more. 

Not only will top names who have given their best on the 
outposts profit by the favor of soldier but numer- 


and arms 


audiences, 


ous comparatively obscure players will gain likewise in Jast- 
ing esteem, having already made themselves solid in the 
hearts of the GI's. 

Not a Flop" on the Circuit | 


‘You h: ive to be te rrible to be a flop in front of the boys so 
wildly glad to see anybody from home, is the way Bob Hope 
expressed his own and the general experience after months in 
England, Iceland and Africa. In fact, no flops have been re- 
ported tor anyone who has gone out on the soldier circuit. 

By common report, the voyagers to active areas have not 
been judged by the comparative quality of their offerings. 
Their very presence is applauded and judged sufficient to win 
lasting favor, so eager are the fighting lads for a friendly 
presence from the homeland. That some are witty and some 
pretty, merely adds to the basic fact, in the servicemen’s 
eyes, that showfolks have been willing and eager to take the 
wartime travel risks, to share the rigors and even the bomb 
perils of battle areas for an allotted time. From a Bob Hope, 
a Joe Brown, a Jack Benny. an Al Jolson, a Fredric March. 
Gary Cooper, Martha Raye. Frances anained Carole Landis, 


Kay Francis, Mitzi Mayfair, Allen Jenkins, Gracie Fields. 
Edgar Bergen, Patricia Morrison, Adolphe Menjou, the 
Yacht Club Boys. Una Merkel, Jane Withers, Mariorie 
teynolds, Ray Bolger, Andy Devine, Jerry Calonna, Merle 
Oberon, Judith Anderson, Jim Burke and others who have 
gone out under the USO-Camp Shows banner for the War 
Dept. certain characteristic things, quips, antics, songs, 


palaver, are expected and anticipated 

But against the practiced showmanship of these entertain- 
ment purveyors, the contributions of perhaps less as 
performers and lesser names are not measured by the eager 
audiences of Italy, Africa, Guadalcanal and Attu Even a 
bit of stagefright on the part of Joe Doaks would get a ter- 
rific welcome and a lasting place in the memory books of 
the foxhole forces. 

Said Anna Lee, who went overseas 
mained: on in North Africa, lost all her belongings and 
hitchiked home in bombers: ‘You don’t have to entertain the 
boys—just shake hands with them, talk and eat with them 
and listen to the things they want to tell someone from the 
home land, to justify your trip.” And, she might have added 
‘to win a lifelong gratitude and respect.’ 


ured 


with Jack Benny, re- 


65% of Stars Going Over 


~ Statistics given by | the USO- Camp Shows on talent s sup- 
plied at request of the War Dept. do not tell the story. They 
do, however, hint at the accelerated pace of the morale 
agency's endeavors and the growing readiness of film people 
to trek the overseas circuit. Up to October of this year, 
from January in 1942, 450 screen. radio and stage players had 
been sent out on 600 trips which included, beside the home 
front, Africa, England. Ireland, South Pacific. Iceland, the 
Mid-East. Australia, the Caribbean, Alaska and Newfound- 
land. The prospectus for the coming year is that 65% of 


What, No Cheesecake? 


By LAURENCE SCHWAB 


As the Major leaned over his sweat-soaked blueprints, the 
Radio Operator handed him a message. 

‘The feminine task force of entertainers scheduled to ap- 
pear at Post XP3 tonight will be unable to effect: plann« 
transportation and will proceed to Post XP4 without interim 
stop.” 

‘Hell,’ 

He sure had counted on that girl show. After 20 days of 
nothing but digging and blasting, the men were out on their 
feet. And a boulder-clogged river bed to make passable 
tomorrow before the General’s tanks could roll over his road, 


said the Major for a starter. 


If he could only give them something to replace that girl 
show. No community sing or lousy charades. Something they 
had nothing to do at but just sit back and drink it in. 


He looked up at the radio operator, ‘Ever listen to the 


radio? At home, I mean.’ 

‘Why, yes sir, sure.” What was the old man getting at? 

‘Like Benny—or Bob Hope—or—Ever listen to ‘Horse- 
feathers” 

The R.O.’s face jumped into a grin, ‘Horsefeathers? The 
guy who mixes up the words? And gets into all those 
messes? Why, around our way they think he’s a riot. He 


went off the air just before I joined up. We were all 
to write letters or something.’ 
‘I liked him too, Corporal. A 


around the Major’s mouth. 


o i 
going 


smile crinkled the dirt 


‘What. no cheesecake?’ 

As the grapevine shuttled the bad news through the engi- 
neer battalion, shovels refused the dirt; picks descended 
sullenly. 


‘Those tanks will have to grow wings,’ 
toward the tangled river bed. 

‘All the men need is some pep. sir. 
to put some pep in them,’ 


Captain Manley spat 


We ought to find a way 
piped up young Lieutenant Hurd. 


‘As for instance?’ asked Manley. 
‘Them girls would have done the trick,’ broke in the 
Major's best sergeant. ‘I've seen a pair of hot gams bring a 


whole regiment to life. 

‘Sure, sure,’ said the Major, 
next best thing to a leg, 

‘There ain't any, sir.) Then, as the group laughed uneasily, 
‘Unless it’s a laugh, sir. A laugh might be a walking second.’ 

The Majof turned to Manley, ‘Get the men together 
chow, Captain. There will be a show tonight.’ 

What kind of a show could there be? The plane hadn't 
come. Nothing around but the game dog faces they'd been 
looking at for five months. 

The men of the battalion, 
suddenly startled into interest. They saw a 
in baggy pants and carrot wig make a 
improvised platform in front of them, 
it, and land, wham! on its patched rear. 


impatiently, 
sergeant?’ 


‘but what's the 


sitting on the chill were 
figure 
leap for the 
way across 
howled. 


ground, 
grotesque 
flying 
slip all 
They 


Then, as the figure opened its painted mouth to split th¢ 
English language into ridiculous nonsensicals, they turned 
to one another. 

‘Good stuff.” they whispered, ‘Who could the guy be?’— 


‘Is he in your 

And then, amazed, ‘Why. 
—that Horsefeathers—or 
body’s business.’"— 
‘You're nuts, brother. 

The figure told 
laughing at. He 


squad?’ 
sap from the radio 
imitating him like 
‘Where is him!"— 
How could he get way out here?’ 
stories Joe Miller rolled out of hi: 
played the skit about the imaginary 
and the two bohunks—taking all the parts himself. He 
travestied the lady opera singer with the big basooms and 
finally he topped it all off with the classic drung act: weaving 
and snorting in and out imaginary saloon doors, and wind- 
ing up with a front flip and a squat that ended him down on 
the boards—his head sticking out between hi 
As he straightened “up, it happened. The 
dropped off. The men's laughter redoubled. 
off. 

‘Why, it’s the Major.’-—*Aw, it can't be. you dope.’ 
Then, as it daw ned, ‘What do you knew, the old 
be Horsefeather; i snap him a top radio comic and he 

never let on.’ ‘Well, he old toughguts! He’ 


s human, at that 
And, as he stood ie re, nearer to stage fright than he had 


it’s that crazy 
somebody 


‘Who in—’- 


cradle 


woman 


knee 
tarrot-red wig 
And then 


shut 


man must 


been on his first Monday matinee at the Palace, they burst 
into such applause that the old ham rose up in him, and he 
atarted bowing and grimacing in comic acknowledgement. 

The men, cheering now, surged up and carried him to his 
tent. It was a good thing. Not military. but good! 

He doused his bruised body with linament. flopped on his 
cot and tossed out. How big a fool had he n ade ot himself? 
How would the men feel about him in the morning?—When 
he ordered them to go out and carve a tank road through 
that rocky river bed” 

‘Listen at Horsefeathers.’ he could hear them say.—* What 


a clown!"—'Stop kidding. baggypants.’ 
Was he still their Majhor? He slept. 
The General rode slowly by, his lone 
ing the sunset behind them. , 


‘Nice 
Work, 


line of 


AT Py } 
Major. ine work. What in heli did 


you use 
for a roadbed?" 
‘Hor efeathers The shout came from among the men. 
lying wherever they h: dumped the last hateful s!} itul 
mpecda tn SHOVE 
of dirt 


The Major’s last 
and cheers that 


doubts 
went up 


vanished in the 
from his batt 


roar ot laughter 
alion. 


Stars and important film 
later come many will 
peated—will profit by the 
entertainers who 
signs for catering 
they may be. 

The goings and comings of performers who decline them- 
selves ready to make these inestimabl y important jaunts are 
often complex with problems of screen and radio commit- 
ments. Soldier judgments on the itinerary of performers— 
soldier judgments on the apparent willingness or reluctance 
of film folk to make the front line appearance—will not al- 
ways and cannot always be based on all the considerations 
involved. Some personalities may suffer from erroncous as- 
sumptions. But there is also, here and there, a film name 
which has made no effort whatever to be of entertainment 
service. For these few—and they are named now and then— 
the handwriting is on the wall. 

To be on a serviceman’s list, preferred or otherwise, when 
he can again patronize his home town and nabe theatre, will 
come close to spelling a film player's fate, from the recollec- 
tions of the soldier’s rugged and entertainment hungry life 
behind battle lines. 


personalities will go overseas. These 


repeat, as some already have re- 
forelooping of the first perimeter 
back charts for behavior 


most effectively to all the GI's 


brought and 


wherever 


after 
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Record '43 in Film Rentals | 


$34.650,000 for 16 pictures; RKO 
banking on $32,300,000 for 17 of its 
pix; Paramount calculating to get 
$26.900,000 for seven; Universal, 
though having no pictures headed to 
hop over $2,000,000 mark, figuring on 
$18,900,000 for 13 films in the high- 
grossing division; United Artists, 
with six in release, looking for a re- 
turn of $12,000,000; and Columbia 
with five, will enrich its coffers by 
$8,000.000. 


Republic’s $2,500,000 ‘Okla.’ 


One of surprise films of the year| 
is that turned out by Republic, ‘In| 
Old Oklahoma,’ top grosser in the 


history of the company and headed 


for a cinch $2,500,000. With Gene| 
Autry out, as far as current pro-| 
duction is concerned, this film is the} 


best prestige and general business- 


getter that the Herb Yates outfit has | 


had. 


Films of this group that are in the| tant casualty to the service for Co- 


$3,500,000-and-over class, besides the 
ones already mentioned, are ‘This Is 
The Army’ (WB), which has still the 


Jean 


Continued from page 3 Qa 


Ayes, Dezi Arnez, Richard Aintey, | 
Aumont, Richard Carlson, | 
Robert Montgomery, John Carroll, | 
Barry Nelson, Richard Quene, | 
Robert Sterling, Dan Dailey, Jr., 
Melvyn Douglas, William Lundigan, 
Richard Ney. 
At 20th Century, gone are Tyrone | 
Power, John Payne, Henry Fonda, | 
Victor Mature, George Montgomery, 
Cesar Romero, | 
Paramount for a time lost its most 


Army, but he is out now and going} 
into production again. But still miss- 
ing are Macdonald Carey, Henry | 
Hull and a number of juveniles who | 
showed promise. 

Universal is shy William Archer, | 
Broderick Crawford, Don Terry. 

Out of the Warner lineup are Her- 
bert Anderson, Ronald Reagan, not 
heavy casualties. 

William Holden was most impor- 


lumbia, while Monogram has in uni- 
form Tim McCoy, David Sharpe, 
Huntz Hall, David Gorcey and Bobby | 


majority of its dates to play and is) Stone. 


set to hit around $6,800,000; ‘Stage 
Door Canteen’ (Sol Lesser-UA), 
$5,000,000; ‘Random Harvest’ (Metro), 
practically wound up with $4,600,000; 
‘Star Spangled Rhythm’ (Par), $3,- 
850,000; ‘Casablanca’ (WB), $3,700,- 
000; ‘Coney Island’ (20th), $3,500,000; 
‘Hitler's Children,’ an RKO sleeper 


costing less than $175,000, a sure $3,-: 


500,000 on this side of the pond, 
RKO had another sleeper, though 
not grossing in the top brackets, 
‘Cat People” made for around 
$80,000, which is a $1,200,000 grosser. 


Production Costs Have 


Mounted From 25 to 40% | Directors, writers and technicians 


Naturally, as result of war con-! are missing in abundance. 


ditions, pictures cost considerably in 
excess of the previous years, with 
costs being from 25% to 40% up. In 
this group there were 13 pictures 
made in Technicolor, which is a 
rather large amount, with producers 
wanting to get more out via that 
process, but Technicolor, being all 
booked up, had to decline the extra 
business. The color of course adds 
greatly to the grossing power of a 
film. Those that had color were 
‘For Whom the Beil Tolls,’ ‘Dixie,’ 


‘Happy Go Lucky,’ ‘Coney Island,’ | 


*Hello Frisco Hello,’ ‘Sweet Rosie 
O'Grady,’ ‘Crash Dive,’ ‘My Friend 
Flicka, ‘Du Barry Was a Lady,’ 
*Desparados, ‘Arabian Nights,’ 
‘Phantom of the Opera’ and ‘White 
Savage, with 20th-Fox having the 


largest number that used Tech- 
nicolor. 
Though releases for 1943 were 


less than 1942, there was more pro- 
duction as to the number of com- 
panies, all of whom prepare at 
least two years ahead with product 
of top calibre awaiting release. 
Forepart of 1944 should have a con- 
siderable amount of unusual quality 
films that will be destined for 
healthy seven-figure grosses, with 
war elements in story material con- 
siderably curtailed. The biographical 
films are coming into vogue during 
that time, also, with one studio, 20th- 
Fox, going to turn out three of this 
type and other studios heading like- 
wise, but not as heavily. 

The scope of the 1943 subject mat- 


ter was general with musicals be- 
ing rather important and getting 
into the important coin brackets. 


With these films showing favor at 
the boxoffice, the musical and revue 
type of films may be more abun- 
dant in the next year or two. 

The song title films also proved 


quite imoprtant too during the past ; ‘For Whom Bell Tolls’ (estimated) 
| ‘Star Spangled Rhythm’ 


year, with 20th-Fox getting a good 

break on grosses with them. 
War themes, as one peruses 

list of top bracket films, were on the 


lucrative. side for the producers, | ‘Happy Go Lucky’.... 


with Broadway plays and novels 
contributing material that proved 
most attractive to the ticket-buyers. 

Corn was still an ingredient of 
films that meant coin at the box- 
office during the year. Well hoked 
up comedy meant abundant returns 
on investment. Universal was 


ing any of the Abbott & Costello 
films, due to the illness of Lou 
Costello for a year on its program, 
and therefore was away from the 
$2,000,000 take bracket for these 
films that were almost insurance in 
that direction for the company. 
| Metro’s Big Male Loss 
Not alone was Universal hit by 
being unable to use A. & C., but 
other companies got the jab through 
top male names being called into 
the service. Metro felt keenly the 


RKO js shy Jack Briggs, hubby of | 
Ginger Rogers, who was a promising | 
lad. Tim Holt and Larry Parks. | 

Out of the Republic fold is Gene 
Autry and Ray Middleton, who meant 
something. 

Also, some of the girls whose 
names mean something to the screen 
fans have married recently and 
taken the bench until offerings ap- 
pear, with 20th-Fox thus losing Betty 
Grable, Alice Faye and Maureen 
O’Hara, all of which makes it a little 
tough around the lot for immediate 
casting. 


{ Directors, Writers, Technicians | 


Loss of 
such as Willie Wyler, John Ford, 
Frank Capra, John Huston, Anatole 
Litvak, Garson Kanin, Jack Hively, 
Otto Lovering, David Miller, H. C. 
Potter, Sidney Salkow, George Ste- 
vens, Frank Lloyd, Robert Sinclair, 
Bernard Vorhaus, among those in 
uniform now. 

In the writers contingent uni- 
formed now are Stephen Morehouse 
Avery, Cy Bartlett, Jack Jungmeyer 
Jr., Claude Bunyon, True Boardman, 
Matty Brooks, Harold Buckley, Wil- 
liam Bruckner, Alan Campbell, 


Jerome Chodorov, William Consel- 
man, Jr., Irving Cummings, Jr., Sam 


Engel, Elliott Gibbons, Anthony 
Gibbs, Carroll Graham, Dashiell 
Hammett, Harlan Thompson, Jesse 


Lasky, Jr., Charles Lederer, Richard 
MacCauley, Richard Maibaum, Bill 
Morrow, Edmund North, Robert 
Presnell, William Rankin, Wells 
Root, Jerry Sackheim, Budd Schul- 
berg, David Silverstein, Leonard 
Spiegelgass, Daniel Taradash, Weilyn 
Totman, Shepard,Traube, Brig. Gen. 
Tristam Tupper, Anthony Veiller, 
Frank Wead, Thornton Wilder, being 
among the most important. 


“Producers Too | 


| promising star, Alan Ladd, to the! Producers are also among the 


missing and include, Irving Asher, 
Meriam C. Cooper, Milton Sperling, 
Robert Lord, Gene Markey, Robert 
Sparks, Owen Crump, with Sam 
Briskin out of service but not back 
at the Columbia post he quit. 
Cameramen and technicians are 
missing in abundance, as are press 
agents, and other executives too, 


Metro’s Stable of Stars 
Still Big Despite Cuts 


Metro has a star list of 22 people. 
Besides the Gables, et al., in the 
service, it dropped three others on 
the year—Greta Garbo, Joan Craw- 
ford and Eleanor Powell. In the list 
of 22 there is one inactive, Myrna 


Loy. and seven new  additions— 
Fred Astaire, Marlene Dietrich, 
Brian Donlevy, Irene Dunne, 


Katharine Hepburn, Charles Laugh- 
ton and Lucille Ball, elevated from 
the feature rank. Studio also has 
seven bands under contract, as mu- 
sicals are an important part of their 
production schedule. Bandsters who 
are tied in here are Xavier Cugat, 
Jimmy Dorsey, Tommy Dorsey, 
Harry James, Spike Jones, Guy 
Lombardo and Vaughn Monroe. 

Metro still ranks tops in personnel 
in all branches from the executive 
ranks down. Has more people un- 
der contract in every department 
than almost half the other studios in 
major field combined have. 

The directorial end consists of 26 
men, with two new additions to the 


group during recent months. Clar- 
ence Brown returned after a brief 


absence and Henry Koster came 
over from Universal last summer. 

Eddie Buzzell and George Sid- 
ney, who were in the middle strata 
in the past, this year got into the 
top bracket product. 

Studio is also loaded with pro- 
ducers, having 19 of them, with 


four producer-directors. They are 
Clarence Brown, Robert Z. Leonard, 
Albert Lewin and King Vidor. 


l Largest Roster | 


The featured player and _ stock 
group is the largest in town, con- 
sisting of 107 names. Many of them 
are people whq have been on the 
pay roster for great number of 
years, with some additions during 
1943 being June Allyson, Tommy 
Batten, Marian Bell, Ben Blue, Ward 
Bond, Kenny Bowers, Fred Brady, 
Lucille Bremer, Mare Cramer, Hume 
Cronyn, Bob Crosby, Gloria De 
Haven, Jimmy Durante, Ken Dan- 
iels, Jr.. Tom Drake, Frances Gif- 
ford, Gloria Grafton, Hurd Hatfiele, 
John Hodiak, Lou Holtz, Jose 
Iturbi, Jackie Jenkins, Michael 
Kirby, Angela Lansbury, Peter Law- 
ford, Aline McMahon, Hugh Mar- 
low, Herbert Marshall, Marilyn 
Maxwell, Joy Page, Mary Parker, 
Jean Porter, Carlos Ramirez, Ann 
Richards, Blanche Ring, Ginny 
Simms, Jessica Tandy, Elizabeth 
Taylor, Phyllis Thaxter, Bunny 
Waters, Wilde Towns and Keenan 
Wynn. 

In this list one finds a few former 
stars who are now doing character 
roles, which is according to the 
Metro formula of getting the finest 
types of players for supporting and 
featured elements in its casts. 

The topnotchers in the star group 
here, from boxoffice value, are 
Greer Garson, Mickey Rooney, Wal- 
ter Pidgeon, Judy Garland, Hedy 
Lamar and Red Skelton. Fred 
Astaire has not made a film since 
going on lot, and Lucille Ball gives 
promise of being high ranking in the 
femme contingent after having been 
plucked from the feature ranks. 


RKO Under Koerner 
Made Real Strides 


Company that has real 
strides from the production end is 
RKO. It was pretty tough going for 
long time, then came Charlie Koer- 
ner to head production, with result 
that company got out of its anemic 
condition to become a healthy and 
robust organization which, during 
the past year, from its own studio, 
has turned out 14 films and released 
three for Sam Goldwyn. 

Policy of operations at RKO has 
been of the ‘sunshine’ variety with 
the studio, now looked upon with 
respect and getting topnotch deals 
all around. Koerner is still building 
his organization and, in 1944, indica- 
tions are that his top calibre prod- 


COLUMBIA 


‘Sahara’ 
‘Commandos Strike at Dawn’... 
‘The Desperadoes’.... 


‘Random Harvest’ 
‘Madame Curie’ (estimated) 
‘Girl Crazy’ 
‘The Human Comedy’ 
‘DuBarry Was a Lady’ 
‘Keeper of the Flame’.... 
‘Presenting Lily Mars’ 
‘Stand By for Action’ 
‘Andy Hardy's Double 
‘Bataan’ 
‘White Cargo’ 
‘Slightly Dangerous’.... 
‘Reunion in France’ 
‘Youngest Profession’............... 


the 


in | 
the unfortunate position of not hav- | 


loss of Clark Gable, James Stewart. 
Van Heflin, Robert Taylor, Lew 


PARAMOUNT 


‘So Proudly We Hail’......... 
‘China’ 


RKO RADIO 
‘Hitler’s Children’ 

‘North Star’ (estimated) 
‘Lady Takes a Chance’ 
‘Pride of the Yankees’... 
‘They Got Me Covered’.............. 
‘pening the Rising Sun’. 
‘Tarzan’s Triumph’..... 


REPUBLIC 


‘In Old Oklahoma’.... e@eeeeeseueeeeeeeeeeee $2,500,000 


Top Grossers of the Season 


20TH-FOX 


$2,300,000 ‘Song of Bernadetie’ (estimated)............ $7,000,000 
1,300,000 ‘Sweet Rosie 3,400,000 

‘Guadalcanal Diary’.... 2,700,000 

2,700,000 *‘Meanest Man in World’................. 1,300,000 
2,200,000 ‘Holy Matrimony’...... 


1,800,000 
1,650,000 


Sounded 1,650,000 ‘Stage Door Canteen’ 
ee 1,500.000 ‘Lady of Burlesque’ 
1,300,000 ‘In Which We Serve’ 
es 1,200,000 ‘Johnny Come Lately’........... 
1,100,000 ‘Powers Girl’.... 
‘Crystal Ball’.... 
$11,000.000— 


3,850,000 ‘Hit the Ice’ 
3.100.000 
3.000.000 
2,500,000 
1,800,000 
1,650,000 


‘Arabian Nights’ 


‘It Ain't Hay’ 


‘White Savage’ 


‘Amazing Mrs. Halliday’.... 


‘Flesh and Fantasy’.. 


‘Phantom of the Opera’. 


UNITED ARTISTS 


$5,000,000 
1,800,000 
1,800,000 
1,400,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 


. $1,800,000 
1,800,000 
1,700,000 
1,700,000 
1,700,000 
1,600,000 
1,600,000 
1,400,000 
1,400,000 


2,400,000 
2,000,000 
2'000,000 WARNER BROS. 
ray 1,500,000 ‘Thank Your Lucky Stars’.................. 2,800,000 
1,500,000 ‘Old Acquaintance’......................... 2,700,000 
1,500,000 ‘Action in the North Atlantic’.............. 2,600,000 
1.200.000 ‘Princess 2300,000 
1,100,000. ‘Edge of 2,300,000 
1,000,000 ‘Constant 1,900,000 


heads toward 


uct will be far in excess of the 
past year. 

Biggest break company got dur- 
ing the year was the picture Edward 
Golden made for them, ‘Hitler's 
Children,’ that will bring immense 
profits to all concerned with its 
$3,250,000 domestic take. Another 
top coiner, just $100,000 behind, was 
‘Mr. Lucky,’ while ‘Lady Takes a 
Chance’ will hit $2,500,000. A couple 
of pictures in the $2,000,000 class are 


‘Bombardier’ and ‘Higher’ § and 
Higher.’ 
This is an amazing record as 


studio has no heavy star list, but has 
depended mostly on freelancers to 
take the top rung spots in its film. 
‘Hitler's Children’ brought Tim Holt 
and Bonita Granville, who were fea- 
tured, to the vital quality group that 
stardom, with Holt's 
career, however, interrupted by in- 
duction. 


Couple of Sleepers | 

Company also is cleaning up on 
so-called sleepers with films like 
‘Cat People’ and ‘Fallen Sparrow: 
each of which should be in the $1,- 
000,000 profit class. The company is 
going heavy on the angle of ex- 
ploitation for its product as great 
number of its pictures have been 
sold from this angle besides ‘Hitler’ 
Specific examples of this type of 
selling to help the pictures were 
used for ‘Bombardier,’ ‘Iron Major’ 
and ‘Behind the Rising Sun.’ 

Cary Grant and Ginger Rogers 
have meant most to the company as 
coin-getters on the year, though the 
company has a large list of free- 
lancers, with hopes held for Frank 
Sinatra, whose first picture is ‘High- 
er and Higher.’ and hoped to be a 


potent quantity in future produc- 
tions. Studio did well with radio 
personalities who appeared in its 


product though none of them, out- 
side of Sinatra, get into the heavy 
gross sphere. However, profit has 
been accruing from pictures’ in 
which Kay Kyser, Lum ’n’ Abner, 
Fibber McGee and Molly and Great 
Gildersleeve are starred. It also has 
couple of comedians it hopes to de- 


velop into the Abbott & Costello 
category—Wally Brown and Allen 
Carney. Studio has for the past 


year and the coming one around 80 
stars and featured players under 
commitment for its product, as well 
as trying to build a contract list of 
importance. 
Bill Perlberg’s 20th Record | 
Over at 20th Century-Fox it was 
a split administration year. William 
Goetz held down the pop studio spot, 
while most of product was being 
readied, and then Darryl Zanuck 
discarded his Army eagle and came 
back to take over. In the mean- 
time producers on the lot were 
pretty much, if not altogether on 
their own, and Bill Perlberg turned 
out to be the star of the contingent. 
He wrapped off ‘Coney Island,’ 
‘Ciaudia,’ ‘Sweet Rosie O'Grady’ and 
wound up with ‘Song of Bernadette,’ 
which, combined, should bring the 
company better than $16,000,000 do- 
mestically. That makes him the top 
money-getting producer of the year. 
Milton Sperling, who went into 
the Marines, had prize winners in 
‘Hello, Frisco, Hello’ and ‘Crash 
Dive,’ while Bryant Foy, who was 


known as ‘the composite picture- 

maker,’ came through with a_ top- 

notcher in ‘Guadalcanal Diary.’ 
Ernest Lubitsch had the classic, 


‘Heaven Can Wait.’ and in total the 
studio had 16 films that are sure to 


garner over the $1,000,000 mark in 
distribution in the home market. 
That should mean at least a gross 


revenue from them of $40,250,000. 

Studio has taken a_ shellacking 
through absence in the service of 
its top b.o. names, such as Tyrone 
Power, Henry Fonda, Cesar Romero, 
George Montgamery and John 
Payne. 


Grabie, Power, Top Stars 


Betty Grable was its top b.o. mag- 


net of the year and gives indica- 
tions of following through in 1944, 


going into a few ton pictures after 
the arrival of her baby. 


Tyrone Power continued as top 
male star in the lot, having been 


in number of pictures released af- 
ter he donned a Marine uniform. 
Alice Faye came after him, with 
Don Ameche still a topper, though 
doing few productions. Carmen Mi- 
randa is proving a gilt edge b.o. 
entry, with Fonda’s popularity high, 
and that of Sonja Henie as good as 
her last picture. 

In featured group, studio got ex- 
cellent results from Maureen O'Hara, 
Roddy McDowell, Gene Tierney and 
George Sanders. It had magnets bor- 
rowed from D. O. Selznick in Jennif- 
fer Jones and Dorothy McGuire for 
‘Bernadette’ and ‘Claudia’ respec- 
tively, whose careers are pretty well 
established by their performance in 
these two films. There is a little fea- 
tured gal who will show in the big- 
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PICTURES 55 


— 
time this coming year—Ann Baxtertions are Russe! Hayden, Bill Henry. 
—who got started in ‘Crash Dive’ and; Chester Morris and Jean Parker. 
then was loaned out for ‘North Star, The company’s actual star list of | 
after which she came back to the exclusives is 14, while it has special 
pome lot for ‘The Sullivans’ and ‘Eve| for one or more films a year with 
of St. Mark.’ Another featured Claudette Colbert, Brian Donlevy, 
player studio is counting on for big} Betty Field, Joan Fontaine. Ginger | 
results is Laird Cregar. Rogers and Loretta Young. Featured | 
Studio has 15 producers and two} list and stock group consist of about | 
producer-directors on the lis* with 14 60 people, with no star potentialities 
directors to turn out the work. visib!e currently among them. 
Couple of orchestras also are; 


under contract, and numerous in- 14 Warner Bros. Films 
dividual pic deals with stars who Headed for $36,000,000 


have commitments elsewhere either 

films or stage, such as William Ben- Warners found 1943 lucrative. hav- | 

dix. Jack Benny, Fred MacMurray,! ing 14 pictures that are destined to | 

Jack Oakie, Milton Berle, Edward G.) bring in some $36,000,000 in revenue, 

Robinson, Merle Oberon, Randolph) all being above the $1,000,000 return 
Dunne, Joan Bennett} class. 


Scott, Irene Two healthiest on the year. 
and Gracie Fields. It also shares! sprouting to top figures, are ‘This Is 
number of contracts with other pro-; the Army,’ made from the Irving 


ducers such as that of Dana An-| Berlin’s stage show with Hollywood | 
drews, Virginia Gilmore and Mau-, stars blended with the Army show | 
reen O'Hara. The feature and stock! personnel, and ‘Casablanca,’ which | 
list runs to about 65 people, while) made Humphrey Bogart the top com- 
writers tied to the company yoke! pany star and aided in bringing 
number 45, besides three in the serv-| Ingrid Bergman to position of top 
ice. | femme b.o. magnet of the year. | 


Good portion of the subject mat- 


ter Warners had top 
Real B.O. Champions Preckets was war formula in story 
‘texture, wit) half of the top 14 con- 

Paramount, which turned out the, taining these ingredients. Hal Wallis | 


boxoffice champion of the year in| was producer on the bulk of the | 


‘For Whom the Bell Tolls’ had six; company’s top grossers. | 
other pictures in the $1,650,000 and In the list of 20 stars that the 
better class with three of them. ‘So; company has, Humphrey Bogart | 


Proudly We Hail.” “Dixie” and ‘Star | seized the top money-getting palm 
Spangled Rhythm,’ grossing $3,000,000) from Errol Flynn, who slipped into 
and over, and ‘China’ ‘Alan Ladd] the third groove back of Bette Davis. 
starrer), made for short coin, headed|Ida Lupino has come up rapidly in 
for $2.500.000.. which will show) the stellar group, being next in b.o. | 
tremendous profit. value to Flynn. Other major values | 
Combination of Y. Frank Freeman, ; #re Olivia de Havilland, John Gar- | 
Buddy De Sylva and Henry Ginsberg | field, Ann Sheridan, Paul Henreid, 
seems to be the good will keynote} Joan Leslie, Sidney Greenstreet, | 
for the studio. and_ polities which | Dennis Morgan, Irene Manning, | 
were the prevalent thing in past ad-| Alexis Smith, Walter Huston anc | 
Jane Wyman. 
appeared, Studio had three terrific) Company has quite a few special | 
budgeted pictures completed during: starring contracts for one or two | 
the vear in ‘Dr. Wassel,’ ‘French-! pictures a year with Jack Benny, | 
man’s Creek’ and ‘Lady in the Dark,’; Cary Grant, Ingrid Bergman, Gary ! 
that go among the 1944 b.o. entries; Cooper, Fredric March, Barbara 
and this trio from the cost angle| Stanwyck and several others. There 
should and must bring home lot of | were 951 feature players contracted 
coin to take care of costs. Actually , for pictures during the year and 36 
around $12,000,000 take will be neces-| Stock players on the roster. 
sary to pull them over the red mark! Contingent of 15 directors actively 


ministrations, have practically dis- | 


for the company. engaged during vear finds Michael | 
Studio holds a combination of stars Curtiz ves top money getter el the 
who have proven naturals at the b.o,,| #88"esation, as he has been in the 


such as Bob Hope, Bing Crosby and | Studio for several years. 

Dorothy Lamour, who run about! Plant is loaded with writers, have 
neck and neck in draw power. | 46 working besides having lost halt 
Paulette Goddard also has developed | 4 dozen or more to the Army in ad- 
into a strong boxoffice contender,| dition two of the top directors, Bill 
with Alan Ladd. who was in service | Keighley and Norman Krasna. | 
for a spell, back again and being | Company did okay on reissue of 
figured upon to be a topnotcher | Oklahoma and the double bill set 


among the star contingent for the | 0! ‘Crime School’ and ‘Girls on Pro- 

new year. bation,’ with pictures picking up a 
| total of $1,100,000 in rentals. 

where, is a potent figure in the line-! 


players, with Betty Hutton also Despite AKC. Drop 
calculaied as a 


‘hot’ b.o. number. | 
Another whom. studio brought to| 


Universal, which has been climb- 
ing ahead and ahead during the Nate 
Blumberg-Cliff Work regimes, kept | 
its fast pace and without top heavy | 
yroduction expenditures continues | 
deriving large profits from releases. 
Seas Though no films hit the $2.000,000 
the company during 1943 re- 
leased 13 films that grossed from §$l.- 
000.000 to $1,800,000, and that is with 
only one Abbott & Costello picture 
among them, Studio keenly felt loss 


front was William Bendix, whom it! 
dug up from the Hal Roach roster 
and who spurted to the fore over-| 
night and became heavily in demand. 
as well as bringing Hal Roach. who 
holds his contract. lot of coin to share 
With the player on 
have been abundant. 

Studio has about 
functioning 


loanouts 


aozen producers 
under DeSylva, with 
three procucer-directors and 12 di-' 


rectors lisied. It's 


well-picked of this duo, who would have 
commercial value A combinat on 
’ have been in the seven-pictui 
producing the “bread and butter’) opossing bracket 
ims for the compan) couple two ex- : Studio did not miss the combina- 
Bill wine tion of Joe Pasternak and Henry 
Who have had a notable; Koster who, respectively. produced 
nueeper of unusual grossers during|and directed the Deanna Durbin 
ee year and appear as fixtures with films. It turned the chore over to 
Mie company to get ‘sleeper’ coin’ Bruce Manning and Felix Jackson, 
Home. This setup has added Jack who turned out coin-geiters. Man- 
Haley to its list of star plavers and!| ning produced and directed *‘Amaz- 
“" endeavoring to give him a chance ing Mrs. Holliday.’ while Jack on 
toward a screen comeback. Other: produced ‘His Butler's Sister’ and 
Whom ‘the two Bills’ have tied up|*‘Hers to Hold” In latter picture a 
for long servitude in their produc-| new fore i 


top director came io tit 


York Theatres 


2nd WEEK 


CARY GRANT 


ON THE SCREEN 


sencer Tracy 


erosoway 


Irene Dunne 
JOHN GARFIELD “A GUY 


CH. 
LOU HOLTZ 
And Others 


itt Warner 


“DESTINATION TOKYO” 


'N PERSON 


CHARLIE BARNET & Ore 


NAMED JOE” 


LOEW'S 


In Person 


> Thurs.. Jan. 6 Grace 
rise Ella Mae Morse sere McDONALD 
Owe, Hite & Stanley 


in M-¢3-M's 


‘GIRL CRAZY’ 


"wre 
aa STRAND 4 


Smith & Dale 


‘who 
000.000 into company coffers, where | 


hit 
Harry Sherman and Hal Roach prod- | 


Frank Ryan, while the other one 


| was directed by Frank Borzage. 
three | 
pictures, has returned to the top spot | 


Miss Durbin, as result of 
as Universal's b.o. magnet. 
Walter Wanger had a top grosser 
for company in his film, 
Nights. Disappointing was take on 
‘Crazy House’ with Olsen & Johnson, 
will just bring an even $1,- 


more was expected. An important 
star was created during the year in 
Donald O'Connor, who clicked 
heavy in ‘Mr. Big’ and who 
healthy take in six figures with his 
second starring film ‘Top Man,’ a 
$1,000,000 opus. 

New producer who came to fore 
nicely on the lot was George Wagg- 
ner, who held production 
‘Phantom of the Onera’ and 
Savage, combined take on 
Will be $3,000,000. 

Company has about 10 producers, 
a dozen directors and 20-odd writers 
under contract. Its siar list is not 
{feo voluminous, but those the com- 
pany has under its wing have proved 
themselves of value to the boxoffice. 
The group has grown during nast 
five years from virtually a handful 
of people to the point where cur- 
rently the studio is paying a weekly 
stipend to some 72 stars, contract 
and stock players. 


which 


without any aid from the member- 
owners, turned out six pictures that 
grossed from $1.000.000 to $5,000,000 


on the year. ‘Topper was the Sol 
Lesser film, ‘Stage Door Canteen,’ 
with Hunt Stromberg’s ‘Lady of 


Burlesque’ and the English-made ‘In 
Which We Serve’ pointed for $1,- 
800.000 exch. The first James Cagney 
film produced by his brother, Bill, 
‘Johnny Come Lately.’ will show 
healthy take of $1.400,000. 

There were some 20 other films ne- 
leased by U.A. during the year, 
with the takeover from Paramount 
of several. ‘Crystal Ball,” among 
the $1.000.0009 mark. The 


uct proved good bread-and-butter, 
with Bill Boyd the coin-getter for 
the Sherman ‘Hopalong Cassidys’ 
that were annexed from Paramount. 

Outside of Dave Selznick’s Van- 
guard outfit. which produced no films 
during 1943 for distribution, the 


manpower list of the UA producers | 


here is light on contract people. 
However, all scurried around get- 
ting what they needed for their ; 


films and turned out good product. | 


Next vear will see contributions by 
number of new producers, such @ 
the Arthur S. Lyons-Dave Loew out- 


fit. Gregor Rabinovitch, Arnold 
Pressburger. Sig Schlager, Andrew | 
Stone. Ben Bogeans and_ several 
others that will be added to the| 
eroup. Selznick, who has a Gibral- 
tar of talent under his contractual 


wine. is set to turn out at least three 
pictures to be released before the 


Universal Continues Big , end of 1944. 


Columbia’s Three Pix 
Hit Over $1,500,000 


Columbia got three picivres that 


the mark over $1.500 600 and two, U 
| ov er the $1.000,000 point with ‘Sahara’ | cial productions. For top roles, com- 
player | 


being the topper and ‘Mere the Mer- 
rier’ runner up. On average product 
outside of these leaders company had 
good rcturns. 
Company's top 
Arthur in just one pic 
the vcar but it manaved through this 
film to Charles Coburn 
starring Studio lists 17 siars 
on its roster. half of whom are free- 
and 


was Jean 
‘Merrier, on 


siar 


bring initio 


‘lus 
Class. 


lancers. It had under contract 
from freclance sources some 60 play- 
crs, besides a short subject group of 


even personalit ICS, 


Half-dozen producers were on ti 


let. with 10 directors and 16 writers 
rounding tne personnel wh 
turned out the 19843 crop of films 
Republic hier is building Roy 
Rovers to point of taking ovel wher. 
Gone Autry. now ervice, left off 
had a bi vear ana are DOW for it 
‘Th Oklahoma vhich Bobby 
Nortl or ! A] Rove] 
rected. Cast top Tohn Wayne 
nd he $2 500.000 erosser to hi 
edit Ceneral product } ed it 
ec} ( iderably 
that ail itv of Vears gone 


th company most ambitious 


films this 


take 


number of 
ing year that \ il] hit the 
of a million or better. 
mixea assortment of half- 
in its sctup, with around 35 people it 
its feature 

Monogram 
luring the 


and stock 
puaget 


rot 


upped its 


proauct year, 


some intriguing films and practically | 


coubled its revenue during the vear 


‘Arabian | to keep the prices down. 


got | 


reins on | 
‘White 


com- 
point 
Company has 


Stars 


out 


owners and buyers who do not com- 
plain about the business they're 
doing, are at the same time quick. 
however, to fret over the profiis 
shown by the distributors. In such 
instances. they maintain that the 


Continued from page : 


Theatre , 


earnings for the distributors are out! 


of proportion to the percentage of 
| profit realized by the theatres. The 
| point is raised that while a top pic- 
ture is entitled to fetch a good return 
for the distributor, under the high 
prevailing prices and playing terms, 
the exhibitor js not getting as much 
out of the film for banking purposes 
as he should, especially in view of 


| the fact that he takes a licking on! 


the poor ones though the exchange 


Closer 


manded, until the point has been 
reached where a price ceiling on 
film may still stand as a threat. 

Not long ago the distributors are 
said to have been warned unoffi- 
cially by a Washington friend of the 
industry that, if they. weren't care- 
ful, a ceiling of re:tals was not a 
remote possibility. Believed in some 


exhibition aucriers of the trade that, 


although many contract applications 
had to be rejected because of prices 


| buvers were willing to pay, the dis- 


| geis its rental anyhow. The process | 


of adjusiments of reversion under the 
contracts take care of instances, in 
most cases but not all, where the 
theatre has suffered a beating, but 
it isn’t enough. the buyers wail. 

| The policy practiced by most all 


| buyers is to try to beat down the} halite 
(ard of price in the event there was 


prices at the outset rather chan rely 
on adjustments or_ sliding 
| tures, where that can be done, be- 
cause the basis of rental and 
appear out of line. It is interesiins 
to note that so far this season, dis- 
i tribs have often permitted accounts 
| to do that, even to a whole block of 
| film. rather than capitulate on price. 

Whether or not 
rentals has been reached 
| taining the highest levels in history 
| during the past year is a moot ques- 
; tion, but at least both seller and 
| buyer are presently engaged in a 


' struggle to ‘hold that line.’ Efforts 


| further and the resistance of the ex- 
'hibitors to push rentals back from 
their current levels may mean thai 
| film prices will remain static for a: 
, least the duration. 


uct itself, post-war conditions anc 
oiher unpredictable factors. Since 
i the war began, rentals have gradu- 
ally gone up, with more pictures on 
percentage, guarantees’ increased, 
| splits lowered, preferred playing 
time requirements expanded 
provision for extended time de- 


| starring and featured roles camé 


;!from freelance ranks. 


PRC. which had a sort of slow 
start as a producing and distributing 
outfit in 1942, was tightened up and 


What comes after 


that will be dependent on the prod-.| | 
| Some. however, are more concerned 
with the 


tribuiors are nonetheless sctting up 


a standard on prices that would 
favor them in the event the Office 
of Price Administration shotild im- 


pose a ceiling since it would be gov- 
erned, as with other commodities, by 


the prices charged at some date in 
the not distant past. 

It is also felt at the same time 
that meny theatre operators have 


scales | 
downward. pass up cert: ic- | 
United Ariists group of producers, | awe Or pass up certain pic 


terms | 


jacked up their boxoffice prices in 
the thought that they would be pro- 
tected through establishing a stand- 


ilso a ceiling on admissions scales. 
However, the traffie has been will- 


ing to bear the higher b.o. prices 
charged and many exhibitors have 
;inereased their admissions as a 


| balancing 


the peak in film| ; 
after at-| 9 higher price for it the same as for 


of the distribution companies to push | 


means of offsetting the higher film 
costs, taking the position, aside from 
the situation, that since 
the merchandise is more expensive 
ihe public should be expected to pay 


Virtually everything else on the re- 
tail market. There are other cases 
where the patronage has thinned to 
the point where the exhibitor is 
foiced to get more from fewer peo- 
ple in order to pay the rentals de- 


;manded of him and keep operating. 


tically 


Of course, where a situation is exe 
tremely hard hit and there is no 
apparent way out except to dras- 
lower rental requirements, 
the distribs are gencrally doing that. 


status of the smaller ac- 
count than others and are going out 
of their way to render aid. 


Sales so far this season (1943-44) 


| have varied considerably with some 


and | 


expanded when the Fine Arts Studio | 


was taken over. Leon Fromkess, 
|production head, is out to get a 


group of noteworthy films into the 
theatres. During °43 PRC had a 
number of good grossers turned out 
by its contributing producers and 
being on their own this year, are 
‘striving to get films that will reach 
theatres in which can be 
important. Most of the product ha 
been in the series type but in “44 
, they are planning a number big spe- 


grosses 


pany utilizes the freelance 
and star list throughout, and have 
corralled a lot of personalities who, 
oniv a few years ago got star billin 
in top pictures. Coming yeai 
| prove healthy one in line with plan 
they have. 


Can 


should | 


companies clearing contracts much 
faster than others but, on the whole, 
there cre no serious complaints in 
the tace of the dogged determination 


of all distribs, even to the smaller 
ones, to get steeper rentals. ‘Tnis 
very determination has, in many 


cases, slowed up selling for certain 
distridbs more than in other years. 


Added resistance by buyers has 
also been possible through stretch- 


ing time on films and filling out with 


minor product, reissues and repeat 
bookings. Various accounts have 
been deliberately buying product 


they otherwise wouldn’t want in ore 
cer (to stall further on major deals. 


On the other hand, of course, the 
distributors ave making so much 
money and. in most instances, have 
so much product on hand they, also, 


afford to hold out. 
The hope of the future all around 


is that the Gay is not far distant 
when both distributor and exhibitor 
jearn to be less selfish. a nreciction 


of things to come by William F. 
Rodgers, vice-president of Loew’s in 
charve of distribution. 


) 


) 


Has producer group of half dozen | 
or so, with directors brought in on | “I'm sorry, Boss! That sign in the window got me!”’ 


freelance basis. 
ewestern stars under 


Various producers ana 


There are about six | 
contract to its 
about 20° 


Such sweet compulsion is the 
mere idea of Wheaties. The typi- 


players to be utilized from its con-| cal Wheaties addict is happy, un- 


tract list. 


Balance of people both for 


inhibited 


in the pursuit of his 


Grand Passion. Virtually any time 
of day or night, he succumbs 
blissfully to the lure of crunchy 
flake and nutty flavor. 
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Thirty-eighth ARIETY Anniversary 


On Writing a Book 


Continued from page 38 


I critic of the Plain Dealer, came to my aid, and so did the 
hi famous outfielder, Tris Speaker. In Buffalo I had assistance 

i from Peter Cornell. father of the famous Katharine. In 
Washington Edmund Plchn, who operates the National 


theatre, was invaluable. In North Brookfield, Mass., William 
¥ Cary Duncan put himself, his car, and his limited supply of 
uy gas at my command. And there were many other towns on 
my zig-zag route. I certainly could never have completed 
the book without the cooperation of Sam Forrest, of Broad- 


\: way, New York—without the generous help of such people 
i as George Freedley, Gene Buck, Charles Washburn, Jimmy 


Troup, Walter Moore, Rosella Vion, George Christie (the 
Players), George Buck, W. W. Kane, Ashton Stevens, Harold 
Forbes, Richard Rodgers, Marcus Heiman, Channing Pollock, 


i a James Rennie. Grant Mitchell, and Francis X. Hope, retired 
showman of Philadelphia. 

| Only the Title Changed | 

i I wanted to write this Cohan book candidly and honestly 


and did not feel that I could do the job with any kind of 
supervision, restriction or censorship, and the manuscript 


countless evenings over old magazines and newspaper files. 
I wrote letters to people in 40 of 48 states. There were 
many times when the job seemed too overwhelming, and I 
The 
Lippincott’s extended it to 
It was on August 3 that I rushed into 521 Fifth 
avenue and put the beautiful blue mss. in Miss Tay Hohoff’s 


often wanted to give it up. But I had gone too far. 
original deadline was July 1. 


August 1. 


lap—and quickly picked up my payment-on-delivery check. 

There are odds and ends here and there, little fragments 
I find in a great snowy mountain of notes, that I didn’t get 
into the Cohan biograph—little leftovers that would make 
a book in themselves. 
heavy underwear, 


George M. disliked umbrellas, 
watches, cigarette cases, flannel 
trousers, filthy talk—and alibis of all kinds. He liked ‘Life 
With Father’ as well as any play he saw in his last 20 years. 
He had great affection for his press men, Charlie Washburn 
and Jimmy Troup. He was often told that he and Grantland 
Rice looked alike and he pleased. He had 
fondness for many towns, particularly Boston, and he knew 
more about the streets of that city than do most Bostonians. 
He liked visiting churches and frequently did so with his 
mother during her last few years. On all his tours he in- 
variably made daily long distance calls to his wife, Agnes 
Nolan Cohan. He read a great deal more than most people 
realized. He often chuckled about the time he and _ his 
friend Steve Reardon each had a copy of ‘Once Aboard 


wrist 


was greatly 


Wednesday, January 5, 1944 


woman. I heard him several times say, ‘He’s“not my kind 
of a man,’ but more frequently it would be such a remark 
as ‘He's all right; he’s on the square.” In my years of know- 
ing him and seeing him I went with him to rehearsals, ball 
games, to bars, to the reservoir track in Central Park. to 
lunch and to the theatre now and then, and his invariable 
word of parting was, ‘Take care of yourself, kid... And he 
meant it. 

I wanted to write—I hope I've written—a book that had 
drive and tempo, color and directness, that was factually 
correct, and I have sought to present George Michael Cohan 
as I knew him, and as he was, and I hope I have done it. 
But, of course, I never expect to be done with writing of 
Cohan. Of such a man there will be things to say as long 
as my fingers can strike a keyboard. And so, in that con- 
nection, let me pay tribute here and now to the little black 
portable that bore the brunt of the attack, and that I've 
come near losing only twice in a dozen years. Once along 
the southern coast of Brazil and the other time, only last 
summer, in a bus station at Springfield, Mass., en route to 
North Brookfield. It was saved for me by a fellow who 
had the look of one who knew all about the Cohans and the 
Keohanes, who had himself followed the career of Amer- 
ica’s extraordinary song and dance man from the days of 
‘Daniel Boone on the Trail’ and ‘Goggles’ Doll House’ to the 
years leading up to ‘I'd Rather Be Right.’ 

And a final tribute, certainly, to the pretty and tireless 
researcher, Joan Marlowe, to whom the Cohan book is dedi- 
cated. She spent most of the summer of 1943 in libraries 
of towns all the way from the St. Lawrence to the Potomac. 
I am sure that by now she knows the plot of ‘Peck’s Bad 
Boy,’ that she can recite entire scenes from ‘Forty-five Min- 


id was never shown to Cohan's lawyer and devoted lifelong 
friend, Dennis O’Brien. The only protest we heard from 
Mr. O’Brien was about the use of the original title, ‘Yankee 
Prince,’ which he claimed would be a trespass on the Cohan 


utes from Broadway,’ 
lyrics of ‘I Was Born i 

And so I thank you, 
graph) thanks you, 


the Lugger’ and read it simultaneously in the same hotel 
suite, frequently yelling to each other through the door con- 
necting their rooms. 


| —And He Always Meant It | 


and my 


and that she is letter-perfect on the 
n Vir-r-gin-n-n-ya.’ 

and my wile (J. M. of the above para- 
publishers thank you, and I 


know that all of you feel as I do about the great little guy 


be rights, as there was the famous musical play called ‘The I never saw George M. actually pay a bar check, but was | Who had a remarkable life, and who will hold his place in 
4 Yankee Prince, done in 1908. We promptly changed the aware that he would never allow any one at his table to the minds and hearts of American playgoers as long as the 
A title and the jacket. I spent endless hours in libraries and touch it. I never heard him speak with disrespect of any  theetre exists. 
House Reviews 
From Theatres of P 
State. Briggs, a_ pleasant looking sepian, 
dishes out a vocal chorus to follow 
Patricia Morison, Eric Blore, ino fast effective tapping. 
Jackie Gleason, Other orch personnel given oppor- 
Carlton Emmy, uoy werlingsS | tunities to shine include Peznuts 
= Bi Orch; ‘Sahara’ (Col). Holland, with his scat songs and hot 
layout contains, the piano, doing. the novelty “Dick 
Blore.and the second run of ‘Sahara’, I 
; Rest of bill constitutes solid vaude dominantly ji.terbug house. 
Outside acts include the pleasing 
a let-down during the | S¢Ss!on of Ella Mae Morse (New 


early sessions of the bill, but subse- 
quent talent makes a quick recovery 
to get into the good graces of the 
audiences for a sock finish. 
After Carlton Emmy’s 


dog. act, 
Eric Blore, abetted by Jackie Glea- 
son doing a slow line of chatter in 
which the results of his years of 
screen buttling are discussed. His 
subsequent bit with Jack Albertson 
straighting is equally non-produc- 
tive, but he makes a good recovery 
with his singing of an ultra-version 
of ‘Pistol Packin’ Mama’ with title 
changed to ‘Lugar Lugging Mater,’ 
good for a hearty exit. 

Patricia Morison (New Acts) also 
fails to perk up the show appreciably 
with her singing. 

Here Jackie Gleason, emceeing the 
show, contributes his bit, and pro- 
vides the spark which carries the 
show to its conclusion. He starts 
with a series of ribs of radio shows, 
continues with zany impressions of 
film players and winds up witha 
takeoff of Jimmy Durante. 
several earned .bows, 

Harrison and Fisher, smart dance 

‘duo, exhibit new routines. Open 
with a waltz and go into material 
; Which can be palmed off to concert- 
| audiences but with sufficient value 
to excite vaude patrons. First of 
| their new offerings is the Miller’s 
Dance from De Falla’s ‘Three Cor- 
nerec) Hat,’ a serious terp exposition 
containing classical Castillian strains. 
| Exit with a satire of a too-serious 
, pair doing a tango. Latter routine 
' wallops the house into giving them a 
good send-off. 

Plenty business on the Stem this 
week and State is getting its share. 

Jose. 


SOUND 


plays vital role! 
| 


Strand. N. WY. . 


Charlie Barnet’s Orch with Har- 
riet Clark; Peanuts Holland and 
Bunny Briggs; Ella Mae Morse, 
i Hite & Staniey; ‘Destination 


Lowe, 
Tokyo’ (WB). 


| 
| 


With Charlie Barnet feeding the 
Strand audience his accustomed style 
of jive, current holiday fare isn’t 
lacking in applause or boxoffice. 
House was jammed opening show by 
Juves who took to the Barnet pick- 
ings with unabashed enthusiasm. 

Despite surefire nature of his of- 
ferings, house producer Leo Morgan 
took time off to devise some produc- 


| Whereverour armed forces fighttoday,theyfightwith men, the part played by SOUND is one of ever- | 


increasing importance. 


increased efficiency because of SOUND equipment. 


SOUND helps them on defense and attack... 


Naturally the engineers at Bell Telephone Lab- 


in a variety of ways that will make interest- oratories and Western Electric are contribut- 


ing post-war reading. Thanks to intensive ing their knowledge and skill to help bring 


! 
; Clark and Bunny Briggs rise along 
; With the band pit to give out with 
| brief tap and song bits with special 
| Strobliting effects. Closing shot has 
| Barnet salute band leaders with a 
|; few blasts of their top tunes to wind 
}up With his own ‘Cherokee.’ Both 
| Offerings hit the mark with the audi- 
ence. 

Miss Clark, with plenty sa. ac- 
/centuated by strapless gown, knocks 
off ‘I've Had That Feeling Before’ 


Electrical Research Products Division 
Western Electric Company 


NCORPORATED 


195 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N.Y, 


% SPEED THE DAY OF VICTORY BY BU YING WAR BONDS—MORE WAR BONDS—AND STILL MORE! 5 


proceedings go into second gear with | 


Took | 


-“ development work by scientists and research Victory sooner. tion novelty. Opening theme has 
been dispensed with in favor of | 
novel entrance whereby Harriet 


| Acts) and Lowe, Hite and Stanley’s 
|reliable turn. Later, consisting of 
a lower case performer, a king-size 
gent and one of standard proportions, 
|do a consistently funny knockabout 
routine and encore with a takeoff on 
| the Andrews Sisters, with music sup- 
j;plied by a backstage recording. 

Jose. 


Chicage. Chi 
Chicago, Dec. 28. 

Jackie Miles, Wa'‘ter ‘Dare’ Wahl & 
Johnnie Trama, Oxford Boys (2), 
Dorothy Keller, Chicago Theatre 
Ballet (12): ‘Riding High’ (Par). 

Second week of current revue 
which has enough novelties and eye 
appeal to satisfy the holiday crowds. 
Chicago Theatre Ballet opens and 
closes the show with colorful rou- 
tines. Opening is framed against a 
winter scene with girls in black and 
white costumes and for the finish 
|! showing small dolls attached to their 
| right legs for precision number to 


i ‘The Doll Dance.’ 


| Dorothy Keller follows with a few 
minutes ef tapping with high kicks 
| and turns and a jive routine that hit 
| the spot with the bohby sock trade. 
| Oxford Boys are next with rhythmic 
| impressions of various bands includ- 
| ing Henry Busse, Kay Kyser. Tommy 
| Dorsey and others, and bits of the 
| Henry Aldrich skit, Gildersleeve and 
other characters incorporated in a 
push button radio program. A hit 
Walter ‘Dare’ Wahl, assisted by 
| Johnnie Trama, draw plenty of 
| laughter with their mixed up acro- 
| batics rounding out turn by showing 
} the customers they really can do 
| legitimate tricks. Big hand. 
| Jackie Miles, headliner of the bill, 
| has improved greatly. His timing 
jand delivery is now well nigh 
| perfect and enables him to put over 
| his smart gags and material in a 
| smooth, quiet manner that ingratiates 
| himself with audiences gets 
'every ounce of comedy out of his 
| lines. Scored solid hit. 
| The Ballet closes with a masked 
ball number as s rings of lights are 
let down frem the flies to give a New 
| Years flavor to finale. Morg. 


RETAG MUSIC 
Benny Goodman’s ‘Moment for 
| Music.’ which he starts in early Jan- 
uary for 20th-Fox, with reportedls 
| having a semi-biographical plot, will 


be titled ‘Sweet and Lowdown’ in- 
stead. 

‘Kitten on the Keys’ is the tag for 
the filmusical he'll make after this, 
also for 20th. 


Mpls. Wins Blumberg Contest 

Minneapolis, Jan. 1. 
Universal here notified it won first 
place nationally in the 20 weeks’ 
Nate Blumberg Testimonial playdate 
contest. LeRoy J. Miller. branch 
manager, salesmen and bookers will 
receive prize bonus equivalent to 


and ‘Don’t Wanna Be Alone Tonight’ 
to soed response. while Bunny 


three weeks’ salary. Other em- 
ployes also will be rewarded. 
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FAVORITE STORY 


Olsen & Johnson 


Walter C. Kelly used to tell a great quickie, which 1 
have always remembered. Of course you have to have 
his richly flavored dialect to give it the poignancy It 


should have. However O'Brien is staggering 
home one evening and loses his way. He finds him- 


over graves and 
falls into an open grave 
the following 


self in a graveyard. He stumbles 
bushes and finally, in the dark, 
which had been dug to receive a cadaver 


day. Inasmuch as the fall is about six feet, it stuns 
our good friend, and in his condition he falls sound 
asleep. He doesn’t awaken until the following morn- 


ing when the early rising sun beats into his face. He 
rubs his eyes, feels around to see just where he is and 
what it is all about.. Then, ra - laboriously, he gets 
on his feet. the top of his head Just sticking out over 
the grave. As he looks around and sees all the mauso- 
leums, tombstones and rather sepulchral atmosphere, 
he gives a little grunt of satisfaction and says to him- 
self, ‘B’glory and b'jeese it’s resurrection day and 
I'm the first son o’ a gun up. 


Ed 


My favorite story 
me. 


I was trying to hire a colored servant and finally gota | 
guy who looked very bright and spritely, who looked 
like he could cook, press clothes, and laugh-up jokes; 
so I says, ‘George, how much money would I have to 
Mr. 
‘about 85 bucks a month and your 
Which was a little more than par at the time. 
‘I can’t work for dat kind of 
So 
George says, ‘I don’t want to offend you, Mr. Gardner. 
A couple of months ago I would have been extremely 
glad to get dat kind o’ money, but in de month I went 
to work for Mr. Andre Kostelanetz and he paid me $150 
a month, I naturally raised my standard of livin’ to the 
point where I now owe so much money that I couldn't 
If you still need 
somebody after I get myself adjusted, I will be glad to 


pay you?’ He says, 
Gardner?’ ‘Oh,’ I says, 
keep.’ 
So George says flatly, 
money.’ So I says, 


‘What do you plan to pay, 


‘Well, nuts—forget about it.’ 


get myself paid off at $85 a month. 


take the position.’ 


John Golden 


My favorite story happened a very long time ago. I 
‘Three 
It is a matter 


produced a play with Winchell Smith 
Wise Fools. He always hated the show. 
of record that until I got Leblangs to fill the theatre 
with cutrates, the play gave every sign of utter failure. 
Once we got audiences coming, the play was a great 
success and ran at the Criterion theatre into two 
seasons, 

But my Great Joke occurred one Wednesday when 


called 


Criterion?’ 


is one that actually happened to 


there was $58 in the bowoffice from the matinee: Win- 
chell and I were standing in front of the Criterion at 
the corner of 44th Street and Broadway, disconsolately 
watching a million people passing by. 

Winchell snarled at me, ‘You insisted on doing this 
didn't you?’ 

Yes, I replied, miserably. 

‘Rotten cast,’ said he, ‘Claude 
Menken—just nobodies” 

‘I know it, ‘I mumbled apologetically. 

‘And the Criterion theatre hasn't had a decent show | 
in it for two years, but you had to pick it.’ 

I was almost on the verge of tears, but he continued 
relentlessly. 

‘The Criterion—what the 
for a theatre? Why did 


Gillingwater, Helen 


name is that 
call the 


he'l kind of 
they have to 


‘Well, said I through tear-dimmed eye 
in your dictionary, yowll see that a criterion is—A 
THING TO GO BY—and look at them, I said, weakly 
waving my hand towards the passing crowd, ‘they are 
going by. Not a darn one is coming inl 


‘fort Lytell 


My favorite short story of the theatre is 
father used to tell about Edwin Booth. 

Booth and Barrett had agreed to co-star in a Shake- 
spearean repertoire. ‘Othello’ was to be the opening 
bill, with Booth as Iago and Barrett as the Moor. At | 
the first rehearsal, Barrett, who was very pompous and 
elocutionary, was explaining to Booth, that his, Bar- 
rett’s, ‘Othello’ was a departure from any Booth had 
ever played with before. His was a restless Othello. 
He said, ‘Mr. Booth, I cross on this speech, re-cross on 
the next one, and go up stairs on the following.’ 

Booth said very quietly. ‘Don’t worry. Ill find you, | 
Mr, Barrett.’ 


s. ‘If you look 


one my 


Harry Hershfield 


The president of the lodge was telling all the as- 
sembled of a very sad case. His recital was so tragic, | 
there was so much sorrow and travail in his voice, that | 
all who listened broke down and cried like children. | 
All but one guy—he didn’t cry. They came to him and | 
asked, ‘Don’t you think it’s very, very sad?’ ‘Yes,’ he 
answered, ‘it’s terribly sad—but I'm not a member 
here.’ : 


Cornelia Otis Skinner 


The best story I have heard lately was one told me. 
recently at Ft. Meade by the Colonel in command of | 
the post. He said he overheard an old army sergeant 
muttering to himself, ‘The Army isn't what it use to be 
and never was.’ 


| year. 


| ready 


result 


Only Taxes Dim Lush Period 


Ahead for Hollywood Agents : 


By WHITNEY WILLIAMS 


Hollywood, Jan. 1. 

This has been a year for Holly- 
wood agents. What started out as the 
most dismal era in the history of the 
ageney biz ended brightly, with a 
roseate future assured for the entire 
managerial profession, What lies 
ahead is a lush period whose lustre 
only government taxes can dim. 

No epoch in 10-percentery annals 
has had so many ups and downs. As 
the year 1943 came a-dawning, there 
was the salary-ceiling bugaboo to 
create panic in ranks of agents, with 
threatened limitation of agency in- 
take so serious that many big offices 
saw themselves going to the wall, Ir 
addition, there was the possibility of 
agencies losing pet top - bracket 
clients, due to the war absorbing 
them. 
sufficient to cause any 


out in a deep rash whenever 


thought of them, and he made a new | 


career thinking of them all the time. 
That was the beginning of 
Came the lifting of the salary- 
ceiling, and light began to show, It 


' became apparent that agencies could 


survive even though they lost some 
ot their largest clients, and lads and 
lassies in agency setups began to 
breathe more freely. No cloud ever 
had a more silvery lining than the 
one which lifted as the year 1943 
progressed, 

Production on many fronts kept up 
the demand for talent. Where agents 
lost high-salaried clients who brought 
in high commissions, production 
schedules were such that there still 


was a great market for talent and | 
agents cashed in on this demand. | 
Smaller clients began to get the | 


breaks, and agents scoured all soure- 
es to find suitable new talent. 

One reason for increased demand 
was the formation of so many new 
independent companies, which al- 
have completed or are in 
midst of tompleting their take-off 
picture with release set. Players both 
known and unknown came _ in 
scrutiny by these companies, 
every agency in 


with 
Hollywood 


These two points alone were | 
agent to break | 
he | 


the | 


for | 


has tried to pad its roster of players 
to .the hilt. 

More than ever before, agents have 
found the open-door policy awaiting 
them at the studios. Time was when 
they had to bide their time until it 
was studios’ pleasure to see them. 
Today, they are welcomed with open 
arms, searcity of talent due to man- 
power shortage dictating this new 
studio policy. 

All this 


change in estate of the 
average agent means that many of 
them are grossing more than ever 
before, due to fact so many more of 
their clients are working so much 
more. Particularly in the case of 
the smaller agent have conditions 
bettered themselves—now, for first 
time, these men and women are find- 
ing the going far smoother, the fact 
| that they have available clients mak- 


jing them individuals of importance. 

Year has seen number of 
/enter the production field. 
Feldman, for some years past, has 
been in on what were known as 
package production deals, but he was 
only member of this fraternity to so 
embark upon production. .Now there 
lare others—Sam Jaffe, Arthur 
Lyons, Paul Kohner, laiter aligning 
himself with production companies 
in Mexico City. 


agents 
Charles 


Status Raised | 
too, of ~ agents has been 
raised. Through bill passing in Cali- 
fornia State Legislature, they have 
| been taken out of category of em- 
|ployment agencies and their duties 
| Clearly defined as actors representa- 
tives. 

For a while, there was possibility 
that agents would have to cut writ- 
ers’ commissions down to 5% instead 
of time-honored 10°, Screen Writ- 
ers Guild served notice that its mem- 
bers demanded this cut, and if not 
forthcoming threatened to set up its 


~ Status, 


own office to take care of writers’ 

| affairs. After great deal of discus- 
sion, this petered out, no more hav- 


ing been said about it since late last’ 


spring. 


HUGHES PRODUCTIONS 


“THE 
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THEY DIDN’T LET 
THE PICTURE DIE! 
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went after it... they shot the works ... They didn’t insult. a great 
q picture ... and its marvellous star cast... by giving it absent treatment... 7 } 
| | They were out to make Mazumah...and they did...Their ace in the hole... | | 
ae. : __ was the kid in the three-cornered pants... the kid who sells the stuff that | | 
oS brings in a fifth of all theatre business...with trailers and lobby stuff clone er en a | 
oe, not counting all that other stuff in his bag of tricks ... and all of iffhe ~ a : 
Slowest priced theatre advertising there is... They knew what all other smart 
ghowmen know... that this kid is the strongest influence for uplift there is 
inthis industry—on sagging attendance lines...He never lets anybody DOWN! © ‘ uit 
PRIZE GABY OF THE NOUSTRY 
STANDARD ACCESSORIES * TRAILERS * SPECIAL ACCESSORIES 
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national magazines for a total circulation of 49,500,000 via these media in | amusement advertising and publicity 


Big Hypo For ‘Hitler’s Children’ Cues 
Greater Use of Radio By Film Cos. 


By MORL KRUSHEN 


U» on the 18th floor of the RKO building in Radio City, New York, 
one day last March sat a chubby little man with $105,625 figuratively in 
his lap. He was Edward A. Golden and the coin represented his share of a 
single week's profits from ‘Hitler's Children.” Golden didn’t reach down 
to pick up the money, which was on the RKO books, but waited a few 
months longer and sold his interest in the picture to RKO for around 
$850,000 outright. 

Two and one-half months earlier. on the night of Jan. 14. 1943. when 
‘Hitler's Children’ was given its 50-ci.y world premiere with a radio ticup 
With station WLW, Cincinnati, Eddie Golden was not only $105,625 poorer 
—he was in debt. because he'd borrowed the $750 which he plunged on 
an option on the book, “Education For Death.’ that was ‘Hitler's Children.’ | 
Within two weeks after release the film carned back its entire negative 
cosi. 


The miraculous change in Golden's finances was due to two things: 1, the 
revolting story of Nazi brutalitv—sterilization of women, whippings and | 
mass murder—had been brought to the screen with startling reality, and 2, 


exploitation. 


Radio’s Hypo 


The suceess of ‘Hitler’s Children,’ a ‘B’ picture without a single impor- 
tant name in its cast. was trom 50 to 70°% Cue to radio merchandising. It 
Was that kind of a picture. 
and Terry Turner: at RKO, this $178,000 negative was parleyed into a 
$3,250,000 grosser. 


Under the guidance of S. Barret McCormick | 


The skillful use of radio to create a ‘mass hysteria’ was for the first time 


made on a regional and national seale in heavily concentrated form. And 
the success of this venture, costing around $70,000 in radio time and tran- 


seriptions (the original WLW sendoff cost nothing) led Turner and Mc- | 
Cormick to carry out similar plans tor other pictures which lent them- | 


selves to this type of exploitation, 

As an example of the handling of a small picture, though undoubtedly 
with a specialized appeal, the case of ‘Hitler’s Children’ may well be re- 
garded as a Classic on the basis of the phenomenal results achieved. For 
this was a picture without prestige. without names, without super produc- 
tion values. 

In this sense. ‘In Which We Serve,” was another outstanding example 
of expert exploitation during 1943. 

The camnaign for ‘Serve’ was mapped under the direction of Dave 
‘Skip’ Weshner, at the time head of advertising, exploitation, and pub- 
licity for United Artists. 
U. S. wes negotiated by Sir Alexander Korda) came into the country 
under every conceivable disadvantage. First, it had no important picture 
names in the cast, Noel Coward being known to comparatively few people 
Outside of New York. Secondly, it came in on ‘rubber heels’—complete, 
ready for exhibition, with practically no time left for an advance buildup. 
The normal buildup, usually starting with press material from the time 
the story is bought—releases about art directors, castings, stars, director, 
camera stuff, incidents during production—such a barrage of usually ef- 
fective exploitation was not possible in this case. But in addition to these 
drawbacks the picture had an even greater one—the greatest of all—the 
language problem. Exhibitors and other trade informants reported that 
the dialog in ‘Serve’ proved unintelligible in large measure to a large 
number of patrons. 


| ‘In Which We Serve’ Handicaps’ | 

Despite this combination of circumstances, ‘Serve’ will reportedly gross 
around $1,600,000 in the U. S., the highest rental ever secured for a British 
picture in America, The final figure may yet reach $1,800,000, when all 
dates are finally played off. 

‘Serve’ was launched and built first by a whispering campaign spread 
among the cognoscenti and later by individual private screenings for 
prominent writers, journalists, editors, publishers, radio commentators and 
critics. To launch a picture such as ‘Serve,’ despite its undeniable charm 
and magnificent dramaturgy, in the usual fashion might well have proved 
disastrous. Thus, the picture received advance atiention in editorials in 
newspaper and magazines and even from critics who usually don’t com- 
ment or editorialize in advance of a showing. 

Svecial screenings were staged for the King and Queen of England, 
President and Mrs. Roosevelt, Lord Halifax and other high diplomatic 
officers in Washington. Special articles on ‘Serve’ appeared in almost all 


‘In Which We Serve’ (UA distribution in the- 


, Warners. 


addition to newspapers. 


radio. 


~ Turn More to Radio _ 


For the most part, however, major company advertising exploitation 
departments depended heavily on large magazine and newspaper adver- 
the latter part of 
1943, however, there was a definite leaning toward increased use of radio 
Metro, Paramount, 20th-Fox, Columbia, Universal and 
There was, of course, Charlie Einfeld’s steamup of the dailies 
With ‘Miss‘on to Moscow’ last spring, which ended with Trotskyites picket- 
And there was some dark hints out of Paramount, 
; never oificial, that the State Department was against ‘For Whom the Bell 
s never any apparent reason why and the ‘rumor’ 
was tostered by hali-hearted denials from unidentified 

In the main, however, orthodox methods were employed and bigger 
continued the mainspring of ex»>loitation, with radio 
RKO and Columbia had, 
20th-Fox during the vear also 
with very limited 
resources at his disposal at UA, made perhaps the most important show- 
ing of the year wiih his handling of James Cagney and other stars for 


tising appropriations during the past year. Towards 


by all the majors 


ing the picture in NY, 
Tolls,’ though there w: 
advertising budget 
coming in for added attention late in the season. 


of course, gone heavily into radio earlier. 
Jumped into the radio exploitation field, 


radio appearances at high tigures. 


Radio, too, promised to answer in part the enforced curtailment of 


Some $45,000 was spent on national magazine ad- | 
vertising, around $60,000 for newspaper advertising, and around $5,000 in | 
For good measure there was a brief but fiery scrap with the Hays | 
office about some dialog in the picture just about the time the film was to | 
open—a controversy that received considerable prominence in the public news, warranting extras and extra 
prints. even reaching into the staid N. Y. Times cable dispatches. 


|in the newspapers due to newsprint 
cuts, There were times during the 
past year when the newsprint cut, 
combined with important overseas 


space, often resulted in the cance!- 


company sources, 


Martin Starr, 


lation or drastic cutting of opening 
day theatre advertising. Major com- 
panies, launching important pictures 
in key situations, quickly found pro- 
tests unavailing under the circum- 
stances. 


Such cuts in amusement advertis- 
ing, at the close of 1943, had not 
proved disastrous to either picture 
company or pic.ure house operations, 
| though the development was disturb- 
ing and may become more serious if 
there should be a further cut in 
newsprint. 


Paradoxically. newspaper and 
magazine advertising by major film 
companies during 1943 was at its 
highest in many vears, despite ap- 
propriations for radio and the news- 


print curtailment. 


I's a loud shout from the piano-accompaniment of 
‘The Birth of a Nation’ days to the polished original 
scores of today’s films. While film music as a medium 
of musical expression has not yet reached full stature, 
there is a feeling among the cognizanti that the musical 
end of the cinema will soon make edvances in keeping 
with the tilm industry's artistic and technical achieve- 
ments, 

Recent events lend credence to the belief that film- 
music will eventually assume a recognized place in the 
musical world, rather than merely providing a means 
of support for musicians while they take stabs at the 
‘more serious’ side of music. 

A composer of a score for a film is confronted by 
problems unknown to his colleagues in other musical 


fields. His ‘product is not an entity, but an part: 


of a larger and, from the viewpoint of his employers, 
more important work of art. He must be careful not to 
intrude upon the major action of the picture itself, but 
merely provide atmosphere and movement. At least, 
up until recently, this was the ideal which guided the 
film composers and, naturally restricted the scope and 
musical form of the score to embellishments of simple 
musical themes—a sort of stunted use of the leit motif 
technique. Of late, however, the film composers have 
awakened to the possibilities offered by wider applica- 
tion of this technique and their work has been more 
expansive and daring; they are allowing their musical 
imaginations greater sway. 


| ‘Constant Nymph’ Example 
~~ That the film industry has finally emerged, musically, 


| from its infancy is borne out by Erich Wolfgang Korn- 


gold’s score for Warner Bros.’ ‘The Constant Nymph.’ 
For the first time a composer of a film score wrote a 
symphonic poem which was an integral part of a pic- 
ture, but which retained its own identity as a musical 
composition. Of course, Korngold was presented with 
a script which required the portrayal of the develop- 
ment of a simple theme into a musical masterpiece, but 
he might easily have followed the example of his 
predecessors and faked a lot of sound and fury rather 
than compose a serious bit of music in a regular sym- 
phonic form. 


Further indication of the advancing maturity of film 
music can be seen in Aaron Copeland's score for the 


FILM SCORES GROWING 


. By LESTER 


TUROFE 
recently releasea Sam Goldwyn-RKO_ story of the 
Russian people, ‘North Star.” In this score, Copeland 
duplicated his successes in ‘Of Mice and Men’ and ‘Our 
Town. The music based on Russian themes is so 
authentic as to be capable of deceiving even the experis 
into thinking them genuine. They are also complete 
musical mignonettes and are to be published separately 
as such. There is also the possibility of them being 
recorded, which was what RCA-Victor has recently 
done with Victor Young’s expressive scoring for Para- 
mount’s ‘For Whom the Bell Tolls.’ 


Future Progress Seen 
~ Now that the art of film music has progressed beyond 
adolescence, it’s to be expected others will take the 
plunge and the not-so-distant future may see the 
development of a new musical art of full maturity 
coming out of Hollywood. The possibilities and proba- 
bilities of such an occurrence were pointed up by the 
performance of ‘Musie from the Motion Pictures’ at 
Lewisohn Stadium, N. Y., this summer. At this concert 
selections from Hollywood's choice scores were pre- 
sented and the fact that an important new field of 
creative musical endeavor has been opened was ap- 
parent to all who attended. 

It’s true that the symphonic syntheses. conducted by 
Max Steiner and presenting a representative poriion of 
his works and those of other Coast composers, were 
rather saccharine developments of simple themes, but 
this does not detract from the possibilities of future 
film scores just as any current purely symphonic piece 
with the same fault does no detract from any future 
symphonic productions. The men composing for films 
are all products of intense and advanced musical train- 
ing and they will undoubtedly follow Korngold’s lead, 
just as they followed Paul Hindemith in his departure 
from compiled scores to the production of originals. 

Men like Korngold (WB), Steiner (WB), Alfred 
Newman (20th-Fox), Herbert Stothart (Metro), 
Richard Hageman (UA), Victor Young (Par) and Aaron 
Copeland (RKO) are ample guarantee of future 
progress in the type, form and musical value of film 
scores. Their solid musical backgrounds are assurance 
of an adequate answer to those who sneer at films as a 
possible source of and medium for the ‘better things’ 
in music. 


Continued from page 44 


all of these unknown and unsung workers who, without 
thought of publicity or self-aggrandizement, have labored so 
incessantly in our war effort will return to their daily duties 
and customary tasks, happy and proud of what they have 
accomplished and of the wondertul record that they have 
forever inscribed in movie annals. 

They will again be free to devote themselves unreservedly 
to their own personal interests, many of which have been 
neglected because of the time and effort given to the War 
Activities Committee; many of which, truth compels us to 
add, have flourished beyond all precedent in their absence. 

But like John Brown's body, while our organization rests 
in its welcomed grave, its spirit and its accomplishments wili 
go marching on. The great task of world reorganization and 
readjustment will be far from complete with the coming of 
peace. For many months, possibly for much Jonger, many 
of our boys in the armed forces will remain stationed in dis- 
tant and alien lands all over the globe. More than ever they 
will need, once the tension of battle is over, current films 
to sustain their morale and to soften their yearning for home. 
It will be imperative to continue the steady flow of enter- 
tainment that has been provided under the auspices of the 
War Activities Committee. 
| 1,269 Nightly Showings | 

As of Jan. 1, 1944, we will have delivered to the Army 
10.072 features and 11,890 shorts. It is estimated by the Army 
Pictorial Service-Army Service Forces that 1,269 showings of 
pictures are being held nightly for soldiers overseas and 
that an average of 630,000 men are seeing these shows. From 
a!) accounts, these pictures offer the greatest relaxation and 
enjoyment that our beys can obtain. To the wounded in 
hospitals or to the captured in prison camps the value of film 
entertainment is greater, indeed immeasurable. In the post- 
war days through whatever channel may replace the War 
Activities Committee, we should continue to give gratis film 
to these men who have given so infinitely much more to us. 

During the war the value of the motion picture screen as a 
source of information and instruction has become clearer 
than ever before. We have found through working with 
variou. Government agencies who desired to present a 
specific request or idea to the public that films are the most 


malleable means of presenting any type of appeal to large 
groups of people. When the WACS or the WAVES or the 
Army Nursing Corps wished to boost their recruiting, the 
results obtained threugh films than 
through any other means. For instance, a film campaign to 
recruit Air Corps Cadets in New York City jumped enlist- 
ments 80% according to Army figures. The shorts that de- 
picted the need for blood donors, the way to save kitchen 
fats, the conservation of food or the need of prompt payment 
of income taxes have brought ferth a gratifying public 
response. Above all, in the sale of bonds, the picture jndustry 
has demonstrated its tremendous power. In the Third War 
Loan Campaign, for instance, bonds amounting to $1,909.889.- 
196 were sold under the auspices of the War Activities Com- 
mittee. 

Over 16,000 theatres catering weekly to 80,000,000 Ameri- 
cats have pledged themselves to communicate messages from 
the Government to the picture-goers of America who are to 
all intents and purposes the American peopie. There will 
be a concerted effort on the part of pressure groups to con- 
tinue to use the screen for such purposes, praiseworthy and 
unpraiseworthy. Our War~Activities experience has taught 
us our power, but it has also indicated that we must use jt 
with the utmost intelligence and restraint. The fundamental 
purpose of the American theatre is to supply entertainment 
and where we deviate from that purpose it must be estab- 
lished beyond all doubt that it is done only in behalf of the 
welfare of the United States and of the democratic ideals 
to which it is dedicated. If and when we continue to dis- 
seminate Governmental messages, we must be fully con- 
vinced that they are neither partisan nor political. We can- 
not afford to become embroiled in controversial issues. We 
who speak to all of the American people can only speak for 
all of them. 


were more effective 


otentialities 
Edueational Potentialit 


The vast educational possibilities of the films have been 
emphasized not only by the Government documentaries which 
we have running weekly in our theatres but also by the 
Army training and morale films, O.W.I. overseas short sub- 
jects, the product of the Committee of Inter-American Af- 
fairs and other official and semi-official agencies, There is 
every reason to believe that after the war there will be a 
vast expansion of the use of films for informational and 
instructional purposes. If we are to profit by our war ex- 
perience, it would be wise for the industry to assume this 
huge, new task with its responsibilities as well as its great 


profit-making potentialities rather than to permit it to drift 
into strange and possibly hostile hands. 

Many of the best brains in the film industry—John Ford, 
Frank Capra, Darryl Zanuck, John Huston and Anatole Lit- 
vak, for example. as well as the fine creative energy of young 
men just beginning their film careers—have been utilized in 
the production of these pictures, They are being made by com- 
mercial photographers in studios, by investigators on farms 
and in factories, by soldiers and newsreel photographers 
risking their lives on distant battle fronts. These men will 
return to their regular tasks anxious to use their newly 
acquired skill and broadened social interests. We must take 
advantage of their training and their high ideals in the vast 
educational field which opens up before us. This industry 
has always been composed of pioneers and it will be success- 
ful just as long as that pioneering instinct prevails. 

There are reasons to anticipate that the collection of funds 
from the public in theatres will decline rather than increase 
in the postwar years. This development will cause little 
regret either to exhibitors or to the public. The use of 
films, however, to create interest and support for national 
philanthropies and to dramatize the need for funds will un- 
doubtedly continue. The services which we have rendered 
to the National War Fund, the Red Cross. the Infantile 
Paralysis Foundation and many other wo:thy causes will 
make it inevitable that we will be called on for continued 
efforts of this nature, Possibly a Peace Activities Committee 
will have to come into existence to channel and conduct 
work of this nature. 

The proudest heritage, however, that the War Activitie 
Committee will bequeath to the picture industry is the record 
of unity. No industry organized its resources and pooled its 
manpower more promptly than we did. When the necessity 
arose to serve our country and to protect its well-loved insti- 
tutions, we rose above our internal dissensions and con- 
troversies. We proved in a great emergency we could over- 
look personal rancor and group hostilities—that producers. 
distributors and exhibitors, independent and affiliated, could 
work shoulder to shoulder for the common good. 

Out of this united effort to preserve our national heritage 
‘there must in the postwar world arise a new spirit in the 
motion picture industry, less belligerent and less selfish than 
we have known in the past and more deeply imbued with 
mutual respect and helpfulness. Such a spirit is essential 
if we propose to face our internal industry problems, eni- 
mated by a clearer conception of our short-comings in the 
past and the necessity, if we are to meet the challenge of 
the future, for fair play and an equal opportunity for all. 
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WEY RUBE 
COMES 
THROUGH! 
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THE SPIRIT OF THE NEW YEAR... 
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Thirty-eighth Anniversary 


Wednesday, January 5, 1944 


you haven't already taken your 
place in the Fighting Services of the Show World 


Join immediately! 


USO CAMP SHOWS 
HOLLYWOOD VICTORY COMMITTEE 

HOLLYWOOD WRITERS’ MOBILIZATION 
UNITED THEATRICAL WAR ACTIVITIES COMMITTEE 
NATIONAL ENTERTAINMENT INDUSTRY COUNCIL 

ACTORS EQUITY ASSOCIATION 

ASSOCIATED ACTORS AND ARTISTES OF AMERICA 

AMERICAN FEDERATION OF MUSICIANS 

AMERICAN FEDERATION OF RADIO ARTISTS 
AMERICAN GUILD OF VARIETY ARTISTS 


AMERICAN THEATRE WING STAGE DOOR CANTEENS e LUNCH TIME FOLLIES MERCHANT SEAMAN’S CLUB 


ARTISTS MANAGERS GUILD 
‘THEATRICAL ARTISTS REPRESENTATIVE ASSOCIATION 
ASSOCIATION OF MOTION PICTURE PRODUCERS 
AUTHORS LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
NEGRO ACTORS GUILD 
CHORUS EQUITY 
DRAMATIST GUILD 
WAR ACTIVITIES COMMITTEE OF THE MOTION PICTURE INDUSTRY 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF BROADCASTERS 
SCREEN ACTORS GUILD 
SCREEN CARTOONISTS GUILD 
SCREEN DIRECTORS GUILD 

SCREEN PUBLICISTS GUILD 
SCREEN WRITERS GUILD 
IATSE 
WRITERS WAR BOARD 
HEY RUBE, INC. 


HEY RUBE— KEEP SLUGGING! 


ESTABLISHED 1898 


WILLIAM 


NEW YORK - CHICAGO + HOLLYWOOD - 


LONDON 
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EDMUND GWENN 


(COURTESY OF M-G-M) 


UNDER CONTRACT TO MANAGEMENT 
METRO-GOLDWYN-MAYER HAYWARD-DEVERICH, Inc. 


Best Wishes for the Coming Year 


Dorothy Lamour 


HENRY KING 


DIRECTOR 


Completed In Production 


20th Century-Fox 
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SEASON'S 
CREETINGS 


d FABIAN THEATRES 
CORPORATION 
i MY SINCERE THANKS 
of Suite 2101 1501 Broadway | 
TO | 
| 
| 
| ARIETY NEW YORK, N. Y. 
a | 
| | AND TO ALL | ° 
| 
Ball MOTION PICTURE EXHIBITORS- 
GARY COOPER 


All-Time Standout— 


| !Fon’t Miss Her in the 


26th Week! 


5 SHOWS DAILY 
CONTINUOUS 
NO SEATS RESERVED 


Doors Open 
(11:30 Sun.) 


and 4%h St 


. 


Produced and Directed by 


SAM WOOD | 


From Ernest Hemingway's 
Novel * With AkimTamiroff 
Arturo de Cordova * Joseph 
Calleia and Katina Paxinou 


| | 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| FOR 
| 
| 
BELL TOLLS 
Paramount's TECHNICOLOR Triumph 
aE 7 
| 
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““COMIN’ IN ON A WING AND A PRAYER”’ Hl 


With DEANNA DURBIN. 


} From PARAMOUNT’S “HAPPY GO LUCKY” LET’S GET LOST e@ MURDER HE SAYS I} 
| | FUDDY DUDDY WATCHMAKER e HAPPY GO LUCKY 
From UNIVERSAL'S “HERS T0 HOLD” SAY A PRAYER FOR THE BOYS OVER THERE | 
| 


From RKO'S “SEVEN DAY LEAVE” TOUCH OF TEXAS eo CAN’T GET OUT OF THIS MOOD 

With GINNY SIMMS, FREDDIE MARTIN. | GET THE NECK OF THE CHICKEN ii 
| From RKO’S “HIGHER AND HIGHER” THE MUSIC STOPPED oe { COULDR’T SLEEP A WINK LAST NISHT i! 

on | SAW YOU FIRST e@ THIS IS A LOVELY WAY TO SPEND AN EVENING ! 


From RKO’S “AROUND THE WORLD” : CANDLELIGHT AND WINE e@ DON’T BELIEVE EVERTHING YOU HEAR | 


THEY JUST CHOPPED DOWN THE OLD APPLE TREE 
From 20th’s “FOUR JILLS IN A JEEP” 
With DICK HAYMES, JIMMY DORSEY, OHIO e@ CRAZY ME e YOU SEND ME 
MARTHA RAYE, CAROLE LANDIS, KAY 9 
FRANCIS, MITZI MAYFAIR, HOW BLUE THE NIGHT @ HOW MANY TIMES DO | HAVE TO TELL YOU? 
From 20th’s “STORMY WEATHER” DIGGA DIGGA DOO e I CAN’T GIVE YOU ANYTHING BUT LOVE, BABY 
With LENA HORNE. | 
From MGM’S “TWO SISTERS AND A SAILOR” NT OF MADNE 
With HARRY JAMES, HELEN FORREST. MY MOTHER TOLD ME @ IN A MOMENT 0 58 
a From REPUBLIC’S “NOBODY'S DARLING” IDE OF THE STREET 
With MARY LEE. ON THE SUNNY S . 
From COLUMBIA'S “JAM SESSION” : AYS e i CAN’T GIVE YOU ANTHING BUT LOVE, BABY | 
With LOUIE ARMSTRONG, TEDDY POWELL MURDER HE SAYS : | 
From COLUMBIA'S “IS EVERYBODY HAPPY” ON THE SUNNY SIDE OF THE STREET iy 
With TED LEWIS. | 
9 i 
“WE'VE GOT THE LORD OW OUR SIDE | 
> 


CENTURY-FOX HAROLD ADAMSON 


Management—MUSIC CORP. OF AMERICA, LTD. 
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GEORGE TOBIAS 


HORTON 


WARNER BROS. 
Seasons Greetings 
EVERETT 


EDWARD 


Comerford-Publix Theatres Corp. 
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PROBUCTIONS INC. 


1912-13 Releases 


“ARABIAN NIGHTS” 


“WE'VE NEVER BEEN LICKED” 


1913-14 Releases 
“GUNG HO” 


“EADIES COURAGEOUS” 


Releasing through 


UNIVERSAL PICTURES COMPANY, INC. 
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CHARLES KOERNER 


ANGELUS PICTURES 


IN PRODUCTION 


STRANGE 


Starring GEORGE SANDERS and LINDA DARNELL 


Produced by SEYMOUR NEBENZAL 


Directed by DOUGLAS SIRK 


UNITED ARTISTS 
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NATIONAL THEATRES 


Charles P. Skouras, President 


FOR MIDWEST THEATRES 


Elmer C. Rhoden, President 


FOH INTERMOUNTAIN THEATRES 


F. H. Ricketson, Jr., President 


EVERGREEN STATE THEATRES 


Frank L. Newman, President 


WISCONSIN 


Harold J. Fitzgerald, President 


OX MICHIGAN THEATRES 


David M. Idzal, President 


FOH WEST COAST THEATRES 


Charles P. Skouras, President 
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ALTER READE CIRCUIT 
| ASBURY PARK, N. J. MORRISTOWN, N. J. KINGSTON, N. Y. 
i | Mayfair Theatre Community Theatre Broadway Theatre 
q | Paramount Theatre Jersey Theatre . Kingston Theatre 
an Lyric Theatre Park Theatre 
i St. James Theatre —- 
Savoy Theatre PLAINFIELD, N. J. 
| Following Theatres Operated in 
| P Association With RKO: 
LONG BRANCH, N. J. aramount Theatre 
Paramount Theatre Oxford Theatre TRENTON, N. J. i 
he 
Strand Theatre TOMS RIVER, N. J. | 
PERTH AMBOY, N. J. Community Theatre 
| Majestic Theatre Traco Theatre | | 
q | | Strand Theatre Broad Theatre | 
q i | | Ditmas Theatre NEW YORK CITY State Theatre 
{ i Crescent Theatre Plaza Theatre Brunswick Theatre | 
| | RED BANK, N. J. | Mayfair Theatre Palace Theatre : | 
(Operated by Loew’s) 
NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. | 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. State Theatre 
| FREEHOLD, N. J. Community Theatre Rivoli Theatre | 
" Strand Theatre Congress Theatre Albany Theatre > 
Congratulations to 
e a 
Best Wishes 
BERT WHEELER 


“SHOW PLACE OF THE NATION" 


RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 
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GREETINGS 


GEORGE JESSEL 


PRODUCING 


DOLLY SISTERS” 


HENRY" 


CENTURY-FOX 
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Congratulations 


VARIETY 


3 
| 
| 
— | 
| 
a 
TH ATR S Congratulations! 
| | 
| CORPORATION | 
a 
Co-operating in the na- FROM 
: tional sweep to Victory by 
100°o membership in: 
The Amusement and Ree- A 7 S A 
’ reation Division of the 
Chicago Commission on 
National Defense... Red OF THE 
Cross Drives ...The Com- 
munity and War Fund... 
Army and Navy Relief > 
Funds ... and all national 
| Bond Drives. : 
NEW YORK 
VICTORY YEAR! 
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ARNOLD PRESSBURGER 


— 
| 
poresents \ | 
WN % / 
| . \\ — 3 7 
i A | 
| OLE YN “Play on, All iter 
Us; 
Z LD ERT sy NEC 
"ected 
CLAIR | 
Wh ld do if | 
at wou you o 1f you | 
/ United Artists 
IMORROW’S lay? | 
receivec L UK J newspaper today: Release | 
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Many pictures claim they have it...a few hit pretty close...So keep your eye on this 
one in the weeks to come... Anexciting new adventure in entertainment... .gay, light- 
hearted vomance...thrills, fun and musie galore...PLUS the greatest array of head- 
line entertainers ever assembled for a single picture... .1[t’s gunning for that claim! 


Andrew Stone’s 


“SENSATIONS 1944” 


starring 


ELEANOR POWELL 


With DENNIS O°KEEFE 


Directed By Screenplay By 
ANDREW STONE MIME FORSYTHE FREDERICK JACKSON 
PAT HENNING | 


And the TOP Entertainers of Show Business 
W. C. FIELDS HUBERT CASTLE DAVID LICHINE | 
SOPHIE TUCKER THE COPELANDS UNCLE WILLIE AND TOPPY 
DOROTHY DONEGAN MEL HALL PALLENBERG BEARS 
THE CRISTIANIS THE JOHNSONS GENE RODGERS 
“‘STARLESS NIGHT’’ CIRCUS BALLET And more to come! 


PLUS TWO CAB CALLOWAY’S ORCHESTRA 
GREAT BANDS and WOODY HERMAN AND HIS ORCHESTRA 


UNITED ARTISTS RELEASE 


DELTA RHYTHM BOYS 


"HI YA SAILOR" "THREE CHEERS FOR THE BOYS" 
"CRAZY HOUSE" "CHOO CHOO SWING" ’ 
"WEEK END PASS" , and "SWEET JAM" 

"ANYBODY HERE SEEN KELLY" | 


Business Manager 


Coast: Representative 

PAUL KAPP WALTER MEYERS AGENCY 
400 MADISON AVENUE 9121 SUNSET BOULEVARD . 

NEW YORK LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
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United Artists Proudly Announces 


MAJOR SCREEN EVENT OF 1944! 


DAVID 0. SELZNICK’S 


Dramatic Panorama of the Home Front 


YOU WENT 


Suggested by the letters of Margaret Buell Wilder 


* 


’ With an all-star cast, including: 


CLAUDETTE COLBERT 
JOSEPH COTTEN 
JENNIFER JONES 

| SHIRLEY TEMPLE 

| | MONTY WOOLLEY 

LIONEL BARRYMORE 

| ROBERT WALKER 


JOHN CROMWELL 
A SELZNICK INTERNATIONAL PICTURE 


® “SINCE YOU WENT AWAY” is Mr. Selznick’s first production since 
his record-breaking “GONE WITH THE WIND” and “REBECCA” 
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Butterfield Michigan Theatres Co. 


An entire organization dedicated 


to further the winning of the 


war and the peace to follow. 


Foursquare behind every 


Bond Drive... Red 


Cross and every 


activity in the 


state of 


Michigan 


7 AFFILIATED WITH 
OFFICE OF THE ALLIED STATES ASSOCIATION 
PRESIDENT 


OF 
MOTION PICTURE EXHIBITORS 


ALLIED THEATRES 


of Illinois, Inc. *° 


1325 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE 


WARNER BROS. 


CHICAGO 


Behind Uncle Sam with an out- 
standing record in War Bond sales 

. and whole-hearted support of 
all Civic and National war activi- 


ties. 


* 


CIRCUIT 
CHICAGO—WISCONSIN— INDIANA ZONE 


* 


JAMES E. COSTON Very sincerely yours 


JACK KIRSCH, President, 
Allied Theatres of Illinois, Ine. 


Zone Manager 


Executive Board, 


Amusement & Recreation Division, 


Chicago Commission on National Defense. 
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Thirty-eighth 


VARIETY 


Anniversary 


ALFRED R. ADAMS. JR 
THOMAS ADAMS. JR 


[ ROBERT R. BREUER 


JOHN W. BRANT [ THEODORE DAUM 


F. THEODORE DAVIS 


[ ROBERT H FARRIS I WILLIAM A. HARTMAN 


RoBeRT juRICIC 


[ KENNETH FEISS | N. J. HAWTHORNE 


ALBERT C. | 


| JAMES P. ALEXANDER 


EARL ALLAN 
STANLEY AMBROSE 
{BENNY ANZELMO i 


THOMAS H. BRIGHT JAMES DAY 
[ NORMAN BROD WALTER DEPA 
[ H. H. BROWN 


HAROLD J. BROWN 


JOSEPH R. ARLIA 


{ “PHILIP J. ARNOLD 


M_C. BROWN 
[ BURTON K. BRYANT 


[JAMES R OICKERSON 


BEN W. FELDMAN 
FERET 


JAMES H. FERGUSON 


CHARLES FLOWERS 


_jl NATHAN KAPLAN 


[IRVING Kauri KAUFMAN 


RAYMOND J. LINKE 


GEORGE LONG 


CLAYBURN LOVELACE 


JAMES J. HERBST NORMAN RKAPLAN | 
RAY HERRINGTON Y. KAPLAN 


DE WIGGINS MANUEL FINGERHUT FINGERHUT | WILLIAM HETZNER 


RICHARD LOVELL 
ALEXANDER M. LUCAS | 


HERBERT T.LYON 


HARRY MOHIGH 
I RAYMOND D. MOORE ] 
pice. 


FE. MORITZ 


ROBERT W. MORITZ 


EUGENE F. NARGES 


D. W. RICHARDSON 


M. M. RICHARDSON 


[ HARVEY SHAPIRO 
HAROLD E, RICHARDS 


[ GEORGE F. riser} PERCY W. HICKS 


| FRANK ALLEN HOBBS a JOHN F. KELLY 


HAROLD KARNEFFEL RALPH MACFARLANE 
[ G. MAHONEY WALTER NEWTON —— 


NEWHUIS 


DONALD SHERWOOD 


ELMER RIDGELL JAMES SHIELDS 4 | ROBERT VAN BOGART 
RICHARD $. RODEMS JAMES SHIKANY JAMES G. WAITS 


[ce arKins 


[ AG PAULC. DIVINE 


| JAMES G. FORD 


[ WALDO BAIL 


| BUESE | CARL DIXON 


ROBERT FOX 


f D. J. HOFSTETTER i DUNCAN R. KENNEDY 


| KENNETH E. BUFFETT EDWARD OLOUHY 


[we rrosose 


{ FRED BALDASTI : 
MARY S. BANISTER 


{ ARTHUR J. BEAL Se 


ROBERT BEAUBIEN | JOHN B. CASEY 1 NORVAL J. DURAND 1 LEONARD C. GOODRICH 


WM. R. BEECHER 


ALBERT C. BERG 


0. W. BUHRMESTER JOE DORBAND 


ROBERT P. BURNS FREDB.OREW 
LLOYD BUTTERFIELD DORRANCE DRISCOLL 


[DANIEL FURMAN [FRANK HONKOSKI 
[Jack GARBER [EUGENE G.HORWATH ROBERT M KEYES H. F. MeLAUGHLIN | O.O'MALLEY AM. ROSKIN NORVAL V. SMITH 


| THOMAS 0. GELIN SOL HORWITZ S. $. OSTERLUND THOMAS ROSS smite) WALTER K [water x smith 


ARCHIE DRUMMOND 


JOHN GELTMAKER 


PRINCERT CHAPMAN [ HAROLD 


HAROLD A. CHARVAT RAYMOND L. EAGAN 


THOMAS BELEW 
HECTOR G. BISHOP 


ESTHER CLARK 


MERLE EAGLE 


ARTHUR R. COHAN PAUL EBERMAN 


{ STANLEY C. BLAKER ed 


[ HOWARD M.BLANK M. BLANK 


OLIN GRAY 
RENA GRAY 


PHILIP KERR 


WALTER McKNIGHT 


EDWIN MACIEJEWSKI R. J. NICKELS 


PAUL J. KIEFER 


L. McLAUGHLIN 


[JOSEPH ROSCOE WALTER W. SHOUP 


ALAN E. WALOMAN 


MARTIN T. SMITH JR 


LEQN WALOMAN 
WM. EVAN 


LAWRENCE T. HUBBELL ODELL L. KIRK EDWARD J. MALOY | LEO R. PALKOWSKI } JACK ROTH 
ROBERT HYATT 4 FRED KOCKA THOMAS J. MALROSE [ANTHONY PANKAU [ANTHONY J. PANKAU PANKAU H. HOM.ROTHSTEIN ROTHSTEIN ROBT. SOMERVILLE } 


WM. J. SNOW 


STAMFORD WEINBERE WEINBERG 


| ROOSEVELT WELCH } 
DANIEL W. WELLS 


GEORGE WENDAHL 


| HAROLD MASSIE NORMAN H. PEARSON ROY A. RUTIZER secur) 


[ JAMES F. IRMITER } WM.H. KUNTZ 


MICHAEL A. GRILLO BARNEY JACOBS WM. P. KUSACK 


LOUIS KWOLEK 


RICHARD F CONDON MERLE ECKERT JAMES GROAT 
CONNELLY | WM. 0n cross [ARTHUR M. JENSEN 


| FRANK LACK [_cene meatyaro 


ROY R. MASEK 


ERWIN PICKARD 


[W.STAFFORD JR WIETH 
| STEPHEN R. MATE JAMES G. PITTMAN [ROGER SALLEE [JOHN F. STALEY JOHN WILLIAMS 


EDWARD |. PLANING 


JAMES J. SALICE 


MARION |. SANTRY 


R. WERRENRATH JR j 


LEWISLINGRAM [ LEWISLINGRAM ROBT A MARDUENO | ROBT. A. MARDUENO ARCHIE W. PEARSON HARRY H. RUSSELL SOWERS 


RICHARD |. SPEHR 


BYRON J. WHEELER 


| THOMAS STAPLETON 


[ UONALD M. WILSON 


| KENNETH G BLEWETT | CARLOS CONT! RICHARD R. ELLIOTT GUSTUS. JR JENSEN] 


SAM BODENSTEIN 


MAURICE }. COOPER 


GEORGE ELLIS WILLIAM GYZEN WM. JESSE JAY F. LANE 


C. T. BOISUMEAU RICHARD M COPELAND JAMES ELLIS “HACKWORTH 


| JESSUP PAUL G. LAPP. JR 


JAMES L. LAHEY 


[ETHEL Mae MEAT? [BRUCE POLLOCK 


ERNEST scHEPPER 


| REX W. STRUMPFER 


SYRON WITTY 


| WM. G. METHE 


powers 


FRANK £. SCHMIDT 


| WM. P. MEYERS PRIMOAHL 


| GEORGE WM. BOLKOW 


| ALESSIO COSZACH | RAY ELWART 


| ROBERT HAGEN 


| LE ROY H. JOENS 


[JAMES LAVIN 


| JOSEPH MICHALLS 


| SPENCER QUICK 


DRELL STUCKEY 


f HAROLD SCHMITS 


JACK G. WOHL 


[ james T SCHMIDT HONES W. SWAN wour 
| THOMAS SYKES 


T. WOLLSCHEID 


[ RICHARD D. BORDWELL 


[DAVE CRNKOVICH | ROBERT EMANUEL 


| JAMES HANSEN 


| ELMER C. JOHNSON 


| RICHARD LESLIE GERALD H. MILLS 


[JOHN QUINLAN 


[WALTER H sors} 


CHARLES J}. CULVER | FRANCIS B. ERICKSON 


[_WILLIAM K HANSEN) _NORMAN JOHNSON SAMUEL LEVIN TED MILONAS 


{ Vic. C. BOWEN 


RICHARD SCHOFIELD 


| DONALG ) TANKER 


| ROBERT S. WRIGHT 


MELVIN}. RAINEY G. E. SCHUERMAN : JEROME THOMAS 


[ GORDON 8 DALRYMPLEB[ RALPH L ERMILIO FRANKLIN HARRIS [_WILLIAM JOVEN Lewis GILBERT E. MIXON ROBERT C RAMSAY ROLAND SCHWARTZ j TOM C. THOMAS 


HOWARD F. YOST 


[Emit ZaNELLA 


THEODORE BOYD 


[ HARRY DANIELSON H. EVERROAD 


mattHew HENRYH. LicsMAN ORVALO MOATS RASMUSSEN B[ WM.C.SCHWaRTZ Rave THOMPSON 


to our boys and girls in the service of our 


speedy and victorious return to your 


peacetime pursuits. Until we're all together 


again, here’s good health, 


BALABAN & KATZ AND GREAT STATES THEATRES 


cheer and 


| 

| | [pp ce | 

| 

WE HONOR OUR - MEN | 

| fi | IN THE SERVICE OF OUR COUNTRY ~~ | 
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FOR YOUR 


WITH THE 


“THE WOMAN or tHE TOWN” 


for UNITED 


*Warry Sherman has 1 * produced a bette She an d to collate 
motion picture than “woman Town” th ie t gp perfo neces, story ex- 
~—which is saying a lot. ‘iter a 
HOLLYWOOD REPORTER, 
Monday, December 13, 1943. 


—DAILY VARIETY, 
Monday, December 13, 1943. 


In TECHNICOLOR 


“BUFFALO BILL” 


for 20th CENTURY-FOX 


THROUGH 1944. 


~AND THE BEST 


OF THE WESTERNS TO GIVE YOU A BOXOFFICE STAMPEDE 


HOPALONG CASSIDYS 


SOL LESSER 


proudly presents: 


FOR 1944 RELEASE 
thru UNITED ARTISTS CORP. 


John Golden's 


NEW YORK STAGE HIT 
SMASHING COMEDY SENSATION. 


* 


NOW IN ITS 33RD WEEK ON 
NEW YORK LEGITIMATE STAGE 


* 


FOR 1944 RELEASE 
thru RKO-RADIO Pictures 


EDGAR RICE BURROUGH'S 


and 


_the AMAZON Ss" 


Starring 


Johnny Weissmuller 


With 


HOLLYWOOD 


Beauties 


and all the 


TARZAN CHARACTERS 


* 
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Heartfelt Thanks, Exhibitors, for 
Our Most Important Encore in Your 
1943 Poll. 


Bud Abbott 
Lou Costello 


Exclusive Management 


EDWARD SHERMAN AGENCY 
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ALFRED 
HITCHCOCK 


Season’s Greetings 
To My Many Friends 


In the Industry 


HARRY WARREN 


THOR GRANLUND 
NATION’S TOP GROSSER 


Completing Fourth Year 


FLORENTINE GARDENS 


Hollywood 


In Association with FRANK BRUNI 
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Seon to Be Released 


THE ADVENTURES OF MARK TWAIN ati) 


RHAPSODY IN BLUE | 
(Life of George Gershwin) ‘| 


Directed by Irving Rapper 


| 


HOLLYWOOD CANTEEN 
Written and Directed by Delmer Daves Hi 
In Preparation 
> INGING IN THE WILDERNESS 
(Life of John James Audubon) 
2 
4 
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Holiday Greetings 


PRODUCTIONS 


for 


wo 


Wm. H. Pine 


Wm. C. Thomas 


The Largest and 


Most 
Drive-In Theatre 


A Full Summer Of 100% 
Co-operation with the War Effort 


JUST WEST OF 


WAUKEGAN & 
GOLF ROADS 


PARAMOUNT 

ropes a rip-roarin’, rootin, tootin’ 

two-some to open its 9th big 

year as the greatest Home of g 
J 


2-for-1 Shows! 
v 

D iN¢ heap big musical 


7 ECHNICOLOR 


DOROTHY DICK VICTOR 


and IN PERSON > 
TOMMY 


(Sentimental Gentleman of Swing) 


His TROMBONE and His 
ORCHESTRA 


New York 


PARAMOUNT THEATRE 


Times Square 


Robert M. Weitman 
Managing Director 


Harry Levine 
Booking Manager 


LAMOUR:POWELL:MOORE 
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a i The stage of History has never held a worse trio. . . without a single 
; good note to justify their booking. They couldn't live up to their press 


: " { { agent's line .. . and the stooges were as bad as the principals. Now, in the 


wings, that tough old stagehand Joe Justice has the hook ready ... while an 


outraged world audience shows its disgust. 


By co-operating in Bond drives and standing behind every war effort 100%, 
Fanchon & Marco, as one of that indignant audience, has and will continue to throw 
metaphorical tomatoes; so that the world stage may be reset and new principals, ina 


better show ... perform for pleased and happy dudiences. 


FANCHON & MARCO WILL KEEP PITCHING! 


/ 
Hie 


Thirly-eighth RIETY Anniversary 
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i 


So That 1914 May Be The 
VICTORY YEAR. This Or- 


ganizalion is Continuing and 


Increasing Its Co-operation 


To All War and Bond Drives 


MAINE 
AND NEW 
HAMPSHIRE 


THEATRES CO. 


We Are Proud to Pay Tribute 
‘lo All in the Armed Services 


John Ford 


Season 
Greetings 
From Canada! 


FAMOUS PLAYERS 


CANADIAN CORPORATION, LIMITED 
Canada’s Finest Theatres—Coast-to-Coast 


J. J. FITZGIBBONS, President 


RIALTO 
CHICAGO 


al 

| ‘ 

| 

| 

| 
HEAD OFFICE TORONTO 
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ART RUSH. Ine. REPUBLIC PICTURES 
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SEASON'S GREETINGS 


+ 


Paramount Theatres 


| | | 


PARAMOUNT BUILDING 
NEW YORK 


SEASON’S GREETINGS 


: 


Bill Robinson 


PERSONAL MANAGEMENT 


MARTY FORKINS 


i | Season’s Greetings 


LEO 
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WILLIAM CAGNEY PRODUCTIONS 


Now in Preparation: 


“PORT ROYAL”. 
“THE STRAY LAMB” 


Releasing Thru United Artists 
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pat casey 


MUSICAL DIRECTION BY 


SHAINDLIN 


A Standard Name In the Industry 


THE MARCH OF TIME 
UNIVERSAL SHORTS 
PARAMOUNT NEWS 
COLUMBIA SHORTS 

U. S. NAVY 


SOUNDIES 


FOX-MOVIETONE STUDIOS, NEW YORK 


| 


Pre-Release Idea 


May Grow in ’44 


Closer to becoming the rule ra her 


i, than the exception, the practice of 


pre-releasing pictures is gaining 
wider favor among distributors, not 
only with the decree companies but 
others as well. with the likelihood 
that 1944 will see a sharp increase in 
the spotting of film in advance of 
availability nationally. | 
During the past vear there was a | 
marked rise in the dating of new nic- 
tures, mostly those of top-calibre, in 
various parts of the country prior to! 
general release: in fact in many cases 
even before distvibutors had decided 
on any general release plans or on 
sales policy. In addition to a rise in 
the number of pictures pre-released, | 
the distributors are now taking many 
more dates of this advance-run type 
{han in former vears when the hadit 
of making any film available prior to 
general release was virtually a 
rarity. And then, usually a distribu- 
tor controlling theatres would pre- 
release pictures in certain of their 


ownutheatres. rather. tham favar 


affiliated or opposition circuits with 
any appreciabie numoer of bookings. 

Among other things, the distribs 
are growing fonder of pre-releasing 
in order to bring in large rentals at 
an early date and at the same time | 


'get a line on a picture’s grossing 


ability as a guide to selling and, 
policy. Metro, which tests most of its | 
pictures before selling, even closes } 


'contracts on them before this has 


been done but with the films to be 


|designated later on in accordance | 


with what they show at the boxoffice | 
on the experimental engagements, | 
now often ranging up to as many as | 
79 dates. 

Additionally, pictures are being 
pre-released in many instances 
where they are needed by the thea- | 
tres, regardless of whether any defi- 


jnite plans have been laid with re- 


spect to national availability and) 
rental terms. 

Some films are being pre-released | 
in N. Y. ahead of other cities, fre- | 
quently with N. Y. getting the pic- | 
ture much earlier than other keys. | 
Many others are pre-released outside | 
of N. Y. in advance of the latter. 


. An organization that is proud to be ' 
part of the great war effort of 
SHOW BUSINESS 
+ |f Co-operating in every drive... in 


every activity. 


THEATRES 


CHICACO, ILLINOIS 


LORENCE 


ROGGE 


ASSOCIATE PRODUCER 
and BALLET DIRECTOR 


RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL—NEW YORK 
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Congratulations 


VARIETY 


On Your 38th Anniversary 


EDMUND GOULDING 
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Par Trims ‘44 
Sked to 20 Pix 


Hollywood, Jan. 1. 

Paramount is slowing its 
production to 20 features in 1944. ac- 
cording to word about the studios, 
where backlogs are growing in sive 
and expense. Understood the exce- 
are looking over the hills to possible 
post-war readjustments of theatre 
grosses and film rentals. Currently 
Paramount is enjoying a_ healthy 
financial position but has about 25 
features, either completed or in the 
final stages of editing. 

Included in the list are three pro- 
ductions which have cost more than 
$2.500.000 apiece: ‘Frenchman's 
Creek,’ ‘The Story of Dr. Wasscll’ 
and ‘Lady in the Dark.’ These high- 
budget pictures will have be 


spaced in disiribution so that thes 
'will not conflict with each other. 
Company figures that 20 feaivres 
| will be enough to fill the spaces be- 
tween the backlog releases and that 
ladditions can be made later the 
vear if required. 


Mich. Nabe in Clearance 
Suit Vs. Major Exhibs 


Detroit. Jan. 

Repeating a complaint lodged two 
years ago, the Ritz theatre in Water- 
vliet, Mich., is seeking a reduction 
in the present week's clearance over 
houses in two neighboring towns in 
new action filed for arbitration here. 
The suit brought by Sol Winokur 
names as defendants Paramount, 
RKO, Warner Bros. and Loews. 
| One oddity in Winokur’s svit is 
that he still is being held to the 
seven day’s clearance over the two 
' rival houses—the Heart, in Hartford, 
‘and the Loma, in Coloma—although 
the latter house was destroyed by 
fire. The case has its foundation in 
the Watervliet house’s charge that 
because of the present practice ol 
| withholding pictures it is forced to 
play from a month to three monils 
behind the Heart instead of the week 
as stipulated. Winokur also charged 
that he was the victim of unfair 
discrimination because he could not 
advertise coming attractions until 
afier they had cleared the prior runs. 


Gelber Ke-elected 

Herman Gelber was reelected 
president of Local 306, IATSE, for a 
second term at election of New York 
projectionists Thursday (30). Harry 
Storin named v.p., replacing Herman 
Boritz, and Ben Scher elected Brook- 
lvn business agent, replacing Jack 
Teitler, 

Reelections include: Nat Gargol?, 
recording secretary; Charles Beck- 
man, financial see.; James Ambrosio, 
treasurer, and Morris Kravitz, N. Y. 
business agent. 

All terms are for two years. 


SEASON’S GREETINGS 


ALBERT LEWIN 


METRO-GOLDWYN-MAYER 


| wyintet soldiers ce” 

vis 
LO woman” | | 

| 
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aq Season's Greetings To 


RED SKELTON 
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) § Par Writers 
SOCIETY Now Producers 


Fight Paramount writers haye 


MOTION PICTURE been elevated to director and pro- 
4 ducer status during the year. 

They are Seton Miller, Billy 

Wilder, Harry Tugend, Charles 

PRO DUCE RS Brackett, Karl Tunberg, Darrel}! 

Gibney. Brought from the New 

York stage to augment the director 


contingent were Louis Allen and 
Lester Fuller. 


ae Alperson, Doob, Brandt 
ain “United in determination to enhanc? ond Off to Confabs on Loan 


$ protect the art of motion picture producing March of Dime Drives 


encourage creative talent... to FE. L. Alperson, general manager of 
RKO Theatres; Oscar Doob, Loew's 


maintdin economic eaquali rape Theatres publicity chief and Harry ; 
q ty to foster Brandt left New York last Monday 


(3) for a swing around four exchange 
broader public I preciation si Mi centers to develop plans for the par- 


ticipation of theatres and exchanges 
in the March of Dimes and Fourth 
War Loan campaigns. Industry reps ! 
w | address rallies in Atlanta, Dallas, 
New Orleans and Chicago before re- 
turning to’ New York early next F 
week. 

i i WILLIAM CAGNEY Meantime, Illinois, Michigan, Wis- 


consin and Indiana exhibitors and 


CHARLES CHAPLIN other industry leaders in the March 


; of Dimes drive (Jan. 24-30) will hold 


a WALT DISNEY a four-state conference at the Black- 


stone hotel. Chicago Jan. 7 to dis- 


EDWARD A. GOLDEN cuss the campaign. Jack Kirsch, 


Allied Theatres, and Jules J. Rubens, 


1 | SAMUEL GOLDWYN Publix Great States Theatres, co- 


chairmen for Illinois, will preside. 


. SOL LESSER The Indiana group will be headed by 


ie 7 K. T. Collins, Don Rossiter and M. 


MARY PICKFORD Wolf of Indianapolis. J. O. Brooks, 


vf Butterfield Circuit, Detroit, will 


DAVID O. SELZNICK speak as Michigan chairman. H. J. 


Fitzgerald, Milwaukee. state chair- 


ie EDWARD SMALL man, Will present plans for Wiscon- 


sin. 


g | | HUNT STROMBERG Alperson, Brandt, Doob and Arthur 


Mayer will attend these sessions. 


2 ty WALTER WANGER ‘|The four-state area includes about 
2.433 theatres which collected more 2 
ie ORSON WELLES than $310,000 during the 1943 drive. | 


Chicago meeting follows the five- 


4 | LOYD WRIGHT, president state session in Atlanta on Jan. 4, 
{ 


Three-state March of Dimes conter- 


i JOHN +a FLINN, executive secretary ence is set for Jan. 10 in Dallas. 


i | | ‘Ghost’ Goes Comic 


Hollywood, Jan. 1. 


Metro has decreed a comedy finis 
for ‘Canterville Ghost” after con- 
siderable discussion. 
= a i HOLLYWOOD The original script called for a 
A dramatic denouement and shooting 

FT 1040 No. Las Palmas—GRanite 3111 halted on the last half reel until a } 
i decision was reached by studio 

bosses. 


WALT LANTZ CARTUNES 


presents 


IN TECHNICOLOR 


Keleased Through Universal 


HOLIDAY GREETINGS 


Merman 


PRODUCTION MANAGER 


FOR 


PINE-THOMAS PRODUCTIONS | 
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Technicolor 


is proud of its association with 
the Motion Picture Industry 
which, during this difficult 
war period, ts rendering service 
and turning out product un- 


equaled in its history. 


TECHNICOLOR MOTION PICTURE CORPORATION 


HERBERT T. KALMUS, President and General Manager 
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20th Century-Fox 


i 


a 
8 
for much-needed priorities in order |the same time, the delivery trucks 35 C | 1 "44-45 Plenty of Musical Spots 
i 1X ransportation to keep going. have been taking a licking, even In In 
though deliveries and pickups have In U A’s ‘Sensations’ Pic 
P bl Will ¢ While at first gas and tire ration- © Hollywood, Jan, 1. | 
i ropiems l row ing, together with difficulty in get- | been limited to five days weekly. Technicolor tinting goes on 35 fea- Hollywood, Jan. 1. r 
4 M A 1944 repairs J b tures for next season’s release The heaviest proportion of music 
ag for cars, caused some trouble, it has : 
8 ore Acute in a reached the point where the Grandma Gets ° against 12 five years ago. | in a featured picture wiil be scat- 
on Serious interference, not only in| broblem approaches a very worri- | — wen +4. Of the pastel output 14 are com-| tered through ‘Sensations of 1944’ 
i the covering of accounts by film | sme status. Manpower situation now such that pleted, 11 in work and 10 in prepara-| (UA). Nearly half the 125 minute 
salesmen but also in the servicing of | One of the main troubles is get- — houses are even hiring grand-| tion. running time is being devoted to 
theatres by delivery organizations, is | cars “ * | tunes by Woody Herman, Cab €allo- | 
to wear out, with considerable Wewest assistant manager town 6 | é 
| repair and replacement of parts re- | is Mrs, E, W. Elrod at the, Malco. BASSLER’S ‘FLICKA’ SEQUEL | Way, Sophie Tucker, Dorothy Don 
of transportation becoming an ever- quired. The film peddlers give their Besides being a grandmamma, Mrs. Hollywood, Jan. 1. | gan and Gene Rodgers. 
increasing problem. Although ques-| gas buggies hard wear and during | Elrod is the wife of a projectionist 20th’s sequel to ‘My Friend Flicka’| Ten songs written for the pie by 
tionable whether proper relief can {the past year have been pushing | and mother-in-law of Jack Tunstill,} will be ‘Thunder-Head.’ | Harry Tobias, Al Sherman and Jack 
be obtained, distributors and deliv. | them to the limit of mileage permit- | who was Malco manager until he| Production assignment goes to! Yellen, are being interspersed with 
ery services may be forced to appeal | ted by the gas coupons allowable. At | joined the Navy. | Robert Bassler. | 20 acts from all branches of show biz. 


MICHAEL OSHEA 


“Lady Of Burlesque’’- ~----.---~ 


Hunt Strombere—tU. A. 


‘Jack London’”’ 


Samuel Bronston—vwU. A, 


“The kve Of St. Mark’’ 


20th Century-Fox 


‘‘“Man From Friseo”’ 
Republic 
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GENERAL SERVICE STUDIO 


WESTERN ELECTRIC SOUND SYSTEM 


Productions Recently Completed: 


“THE BRIDGE OF SAN LUIS REY” &redict Begeaus Productions 
= IT HAPPEN ED TOMORROW ” Arnold Productions—United Artists Release 


, “THE LIFE AND LOVES OF DR. PAUL 
} JOSEPH GOEBBELS” W. R. Frank Productions 


wi T H R E E R lJ S S IAN G | R [ S” R-F Productions—United Artists Release 
Now In Production: 


“THE SONG THE OPEN ROAD” 
“§ EN SATIONS OF 1944 7 Andrew Stone Productions—United Artists Release 
\ Starting Soon: 


A HUNT STROMBERG PRODUCTION . 


Hunt Stromberg Productions —United Artists Release 


| "TOMORROW HIE WORLD” yj Lester Cowan—United Artists Release 


PRODUCTION CENTER FOR: 


ARNOLD PRODUCTIONS + BENEDICT BOGEAUS PRODUCTIONS 
ESTER COWAN W. R. FRANK PRODUCTIONS 
PRODUCING ARTISTS, INC. + CHARLES R. ROGERS PRODUCTIONS 

+ GREGOR RABINOVITCH 


HUNT STROMBERG ANDREW STONE PRODUCTIONS 
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Thirty-eighth JARTETY 


Anniversary 


Wednesday, January 5, 1944 


WHAT YOU THI 


7 


Season’s Greetings 


With Every Wish That 1944 Will Be a 


Victory Year 


ADAMS 


ESSEX: AMUSEMENT CORP. 
Newark, J. 


Preducers Huddle With 
[A on New Wage Terms 
| For 30,000 in Films 


Hollywood, Jan. 1. 
Producers have gone into session 
with labor leaders on wage negotia- 
tions involving 30,000 film workers. 
Studio heads had expected to make 
contract: deals for all IATSE studio 
locals with Richard Walsh, Inter- 
national prexy, acceding to demands 
by Herbert Sorrell, Harold Smith, 
'and Herbert Aller, representing key 
men in all classifications, for im- 
mediate opening of discussions here. 
Labor chiefs had threatened to 
,ask for Government intervention if 
/ producers refused to meet with them 
Thursday (30) morning. 


Trade Eds., Red Cross 


Editors of New York trade publi- 
cations will huddle with American 
Red Cross officials at the Roosevelt 
hotel, N. Y., tomorrow (Thursday) 


1944. 

| National objective 
Red Cross collections has been 
fixed. While the exact amount which 
will be required from New York City 


of $200,000,000 


more than $20,000,000. 

Meeting is being held to enlist the 
cooperation of all metropolitan busi- 
ness publications. 


| To Huddle on Brive 


jon plans for the Red Cross drive in | 


| has not yet been set, it will likely be | 


Holiday Greetings 


The Same Old 
Greetings From 
the Rialto, 
New York City 


| 
GOURFAIN 

| 

In Charge Produciion | Arthur | 

CAPITOL, New’ York | 

Loving Greetings to My Friends All Over the Wortd 
| 


CHARLOTTE GREENWOOD 


Greetings 


NAT KARSON 


GREETINGS 


RUSSELL MARKERT 


OF 


RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 


NEW YORK CITY 


11th Year of Production 


Director 
RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL, NEW YORK 
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GREETINGS TO 


JOHN CARRADINE 


“HAMLET 


NOW ON TOUR WITH 


“MERCHANT of VENICE” 


AND 


“OTHELLO” 


Thirty-eighth Anniversary 


Wednesday, January 5, 1944 


HARRY JAME 


"THE NATION'S NUMBER ONE BAND" 


"Winner of Motion Picture Herald, Radio Daily and Orchestra World Polls" 


AND HIS 


MUSIC MAKERS 


HELEN WARD 
JOHNNY McAFEE 


Just Completed 


“MR. CO- 
MGM 


ED” 


“TWO SISTERS and a SAILOR” 


MGM 


Featuring 


CHESTERFIELD PROGRAM 
TUES., WED., THURS. 
CBS 


BUDDY MORENO 


CORKY CORCORAN 


COLUMBIA RECORDS 


Current Engagement 
PALLADIUM, 
HOLLYWOOD 


‘GRUDGE’ ARSON ALMOST, 
CAUSES THEATRE PANIC 


Springfield, Mass., Jan. 1. 


Two youths, who set a ‘grudge’ 
blaze in the Strand theatre last 
week, and then shouted ‘Fire,’ im- 
periling the lives of 750 patrons, 
were given suspended sentences of 
one year in the Reformatory after 
pleading guilty in District court Fri- 
day (31), to charges of attempted 
arson. 

When police arrested Car] F. Gig- 
liotti, 17, and his 16-year-old com- 
panion a week after the blaze, the 
pair told police that they set the 
fire to satisfy a grudge against the 
manager of the theatre who had 


previously ejected them from the 
house. Investigation showed that the 
pair ripped excelsior from a _ seat 
and set fire to it in the toilet of the 
theatre. One of the youths then 
rushed into the orchestra _ section, 
¥@led ‘Fire,’ and a near panic was 
narrowly averted when an uniden- 
tified fireman who happened to be 
in the theatre at. the time, stood up 
}and told the patrons to de calm 
|and that there was nothing to the 
| fire. 

The story of the grudge proved 
groundless so far as the youngsters 
were concerned because it developed 
that they had been ejected by a 
manager who had left the theatre 
three weeks ago. The new manager, 
Walter Linnehan, had his hands full 
this week when two police officers 


| young girl. 


were suspended from duty after be- 
ing found in the theatre with a 
Hearing is scheduled 
later. 


Schlager’s 6-Yr. UA 
Pact Calls for 15 Pix 


Sig Schalger’s new pact with 
United Artists, according to a com- 
pany announcement over the past 
| week-end, calls for the producer to 
make five pictures every two years 
for a total of 15 pictures for UA re- 
lease. 


Six-year deal was announced by 
|Edward C. Raftery, UA prexy, anda 
| Schlager, head of Producers Cor- 
‘poration of America. 


Mono’s Melon 


Hollywood, Jan, 1. 

Monogram is splitting up a $17,676 
bonus among all its employees with 
a minimum for anyone with the 
company two years at $288. Pay- 
ment was made in war bonds to all 
employees except officers on pay- 
roll at least three months. 

Monogram is the only studio to cut 
up the annual melon with all work- 
ers, which was incepted two years 
ago, 


Ralph Forman’s Post 


Ralph Forman, formerly office 
manager at the United Artists ex- 


change in Detroit, appointed to sales 
staff there. 


Universal 
Cox from the writing staff to asso- 
ciate producer status. 


| Anne Baxter Pacted For 


‘Guest in House’ Lead 


Hollywood. Jan. 1. 


Anne Baxter draws the feminine 
| lead in Hunt Stromberg’s ‘Guest in 
| the House,’ on loanout from 20th- 


She won the part on the strength 
of her performance in ‘The Eve of 
| St. Mark,’ and ‘North Star.’ 


U Ups Morgan Cox 


Jan. 1. 
Morgan 


Hollywood, 
has’ elevated 


draws the serial ‘Riders of 


Ghost City’ as initialer. 


JUST COMPLETED 


ARTHUR HORNBLOW, Jr. 


‘THE HEAVENLY BODY” 


IN PREPARATION 


“WEEKEND THE 


METRO-GOLDWYN-MAYER 
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[ 
—an integral part 
of show business. 
production 
ARMED FORCES 
* 
We feel greatly honored 
* at this privilege . . . to so 
serve the Government of the 
United States... and speed 
| - the day of Victory. 
WAY SIGN 
+ 315-17 W. Waiton Place 
| CHICAGO, ILL. 
President 
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Thirty-eighth DPARTETY 


Anniversary 


Wednesday, January 5, 1944 


Congratulations 


On Your 38th Anniversary 


Preparing 


JOHN STAHL 


“HOLY MATRIMONY” 
“THE EVE OF ST. MARK” 


“KEYS OF THE KINGDOM” 
20th CENTURY-FOX 


Alphabet’ 
$245,028 
20th-Fox. |W hich disturbed ‘Keeping Fit,’ 


and | ‘Men Working Together,’ 
with 24.353 playdates. 


got $61,400 
Universal, 
‘Ar- 


bermouth,’ ‘Magic 
‘Plan for Destruction,’ got 
out of 38,100 playdates. 


War Charities to Get 
| which distributed ‘Everybody's War.’ 'senals of Might,’ ‘What -Are We 
Rental Proceeds From ‘Weapons for Victory’ and ‘Women | Fighting For?’ grossed $61,175, from 
total of 21,672 playdate: 
America Speaks’ Shorts in Blue,’ collected $103,621 in rentals; a total o 72 playdates, 


\from 24,331 playdates. Paramount, Fulfilling its original intention that 

Hollywood, Jan. 1. | which released ‘Letter from Bataan,’| no profit should accrue to distribu- 

Proceeds from rentals in distribu- ‘We Refuse to Die,’ ‘Price of Victory’|tors, producers or exhibitors from 
tion of ‘America Speaks’ subjects,'and ‘The Aldrich Family Gets in the use of short subjects designed 


produced along lines suggested by | Scrap,’ realized $100,113 from 40.435 | specifically to aid the war effort, 


the Government, are being turned | playdates. RKO, which handled rental charges fixed at various levels 
over to the American Red Cross and | ‘Conquer by the Clock,’ ‘City of| by the different distribs are now to 


other war relief agencies by the mo-} 
tion picture industry. Only actual | 
out-of-pocket expenses will be de- 


be turned over to war charities. 
On some of the films listed above } 


| Courage’ and ‘North African Album.’ 
'got $80,000 out of 25,215 playdates. | 


ducted from amount of $651,337. | Columbia, which distributed ‘Wings ie 
Metro, which released ‘Mr. Blab-|for the Fledglings,’ ‘Mr. Smug’ and | 


| 
| 


Five New Units Set | 
For European Tours 


London, Dec. 25. | 
lined up by USO- | 
| Camp Shows for entertainment of | 
‘American forces are ‘Boomps-A- | 
| Daisy’ with cast consisting of Con- | 


HOLLYWOOD PRODUCERS SAW 
CY LANDRY | Solo and Melba, Ewen Hail, Phyllis 


NOW YOU CAN SEE CY LANDRY ily. ‘Flying High’ has Al Bernie, 


| 
| 
Dale and Faye, Aileen Hunter, and | 
Eddie Cochran and Co., who re- | 

| 


Recent units 


AS THE UNFORGETABLE 


DANCING MISFIT INDIAN 


A COMEDY HIGHLIGHT 


IN 


“RIDING HIGH” 


places Jack Powell, arrived. 
Powell, as 
from ‘flu, 


just 

soon as he 
will join ‘Fun Marches | 
| On,’ in company of Don Rice, Dor- | 
othy Fielding, and the Three Charms, 
(English act.) 

Al Goodhart has Rudy | 


recovers | 


joined 


gregation. | 
‘Words & Music,’ the fifth unit, ! 
| consists of Joe Termini, Cabot and 


Currently Playing Paramount Theatre, New York Dresden, Johnny Woods, Dorothy 
if; Wenzel and Evelyn Case. 
With this quintet, USO-Camp 


Personal Representative: Charles Yates, Fredericks Bros. Shows has 15 units operating and | 


(l| with the imminent arrival of 25! 
| | artists, it is expected to have at 
lleast 20 units touring soon. 


Starita and Starlites, an English | 
j 


Claude Lee, director of public re- | 
lations for Paramount, 
offices in Washington as motion pic- 
ture representative attached to the 
War Finance Division of the U. S. 
Treasury in connection with the in- 
dustry’s participation in the Fourth 
War Loan drive which extends from | city, 
Jan. 18 to Feb. 15. 


Lee’s War Loan Stint | 


Banker Kincey 


Harold F. Kincey, partner of Bob 
Wilby in the Paramount-Wilby- 
Kincey circuit in the south and gen- 
/eral manager of operations, has been 
|elected a director of the American 
Trust Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

He vperates out of that exchange 
while Wilby supervises matters 
for W-K out of Atlanta. 


is setting up 


THEATRES or PREMIUM USE 


At last the demands of Theatre Managers and Premium 
Users for a COMIC BOOK to use as a give-away at a price 


that they can afford to pay are answered. Here is a beautiful 
COMIC BOOK, 16 pages, self-cover, printed in 4 brilliant 
scolors on all pages, a complete story in itself, below any 
price you ever paid. If you want to be a jobber or wholesaler 
who sells theatres... huy a large quantity, and sell in small 
lots. There are no discounts from these prices. They are 
Net cash, f. o. b. New York. 


YOUR LOW COSTS! 


1.000 — 810.00 10.000 — $7.00M | 
— & 9.00M 25,000 — $6.00 M 
5.000 $ 50.000 — $3.00 M 


These books are not for sale or use in Chicago, Newark, N. J., 
Wa hingter Raltimere oe Philadelphia. Jobbers and agents in these | | 
cities can not buy the books for use in the above mentioned cities, but 
we will ship into other towns for the account of jobbers in these cities. 

New stories available weekly! You may place an order for 52 
issues. The book is new! It is different. This is the most sensational 
offer ever made in the COMIC BOOK business... and can only be 
made because there is a backlog of five million copies weekly 

ORDER TODAY 


VITAL PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 


148 Lafayette St. 
New York 13, N. 


FOR 1944 PRODUCTION 


COMEDY 
"Jenny As a Lady" 


ACTION 
"Lighter Than Air" 


SAMUEL MARX 


METRO-GOLDWYN-MAYER 


DRAMA 


"Son of Lassie" 


ROMANCE 


"Portrait of Jennie" 
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Theatre 
230 South Clark St. 
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Holiday Greetings 


Johnny Mercer 


Greetings 


To Everybody In Show- 
business 
e 6.3860 
And-a- Salute --- 
to all in 


forees- 


/ 


the armed + 


* 


Corporation 
Chicago. Hl. 


S. J. Gregory. General Manager 


ST. CLOUD 
AMUSEMENT CORP. 


CONGRATULATES 


YARIETY 


ON ITS 38th BIRTHDAY 


COURT SQUARE 


NEWTON, N. J. 
HUNTERDONE - - - - -. - FLEMINGTON, N. J. 
FLEMINGTON, N. J. 
WASHINGTON - - - - - WASHINGTON, N. J. 
HACKETTSTOWN, N. J. 
FRENCHTOWN, N. J. 
CLINTON POINT - ---..- CLINTON, N. J. 
BELVEDERE ------... BELVEDERE, N. J. 
J 


BLAIRSTOWN, N. J. | 


| 

| 

| 
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| | 
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Anniversary 
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A Radio Fable 


Once upon a time there was an 
audition. Bagby’s Bubble Gum was 
going on the air. Mr. Bagby himself 
was building a new program. It was 
to be something different. ‘A recent 
survey had convinced Mr. Bagby 
that there was too much entertain- 
ment in radio. Listeners were ready 
for a change. Mr. Bagby felt that 
people wanted to hear more com- 
mercial copy. He would blaze a trail. 

Mr. Bagby’s program was to be 
just one 30-minute commercial preg- 
nant with adjectives extolling the 
flavor of Mr. Bagby’s product and 
telling potential customers to look 
for the gumslot with the big red B 
on it. As the program started, a lit- 
tle boy would come to the micro- 
phone, pop his bubble gum, and say, 
“Gosh, it's Bagby’s!” Then there 
was to be a sweep of harps and on 
with the show. 

Mr. Bagby had engaged 40 harpists 
to play the sweep. Two sweeps, in 
fact. After the little boy had popped 
his bubble gum the 40 harps would 
play a sweep—ascending. When the 
30-minute commercial had been com- 
pleted the 40 harps would play their 
final sweep—descending. The little 
boy would return to the microphone, 
pop his bubble gum, say, “Gosh, it’s 
Bagby’s!” again. The program would 
be over. Mr. Bagby, at long last, was 
going to give radio listeners what 
they wanted. 

After several harp auditions, at 
which he had weeded out some harp- 
ists with short arms who were cheat- 
ing on their sweeps, and one harpist 
with a hangnail who was playing ex- 
tra notes, Mr. Bagby had engaged his 
40 harps. At another audition for 
little boys to pop gum, Mr. Bagby 
had chosen a little boy with a mouth 
that looked like-either end of the 
Folland Tunnel with lips on it. When 
this little boy popped his bubble gum 
it sounded like an elephant pulling 


his foot out of a bucket of sour 
cream. Mr. Bagby’s program was 


starting to build. Today’s audition 
was called to select an announcer. 
Mr. Bagby wasn’t taking any chanves 
with the manpower shortage in 
radio. He was auditioning girl an- 
nouncers, 


| Auditions Gabbers 


At the appointed hour only two 
girls had appeared for Mr. Bagby’s 
audition, The studio door was locked, 
the red light flashed on and a small 
sign lighted over the door reading, 
“This studio in use.” Mr. Bagby gave 
each girl a Bagby Bubble Gum Com- 
mercial and rushed back into the 
control room. Mr. Bagby whipped 
out his stop-watch, pointed a stubby 
finger at the first girl, who walked 
to the microphone and. started to 
read. The girl was poorly dressed 
but she was exceptionally pretty. 
Mer figure perfect, she had pcise 
at the microphone, her diction: was 
flawless. As the poorly dressed girl 
read the Bubble Gum commercial, 
Mr. Bagby closed his eyes, reiaxed 
and thought how kind fate had been 
to make him a gum baron. Thirty 
minutes later, the poorly dressed girl 
finished reading the commercial, 
flashed Mr. Bagby a smile, turned 
trom the microphone and sat down. 

Mr. Bagby consulted his stop- 
watch again, looked up and pointed 
his stubby finger at the second girl. 
She wore a mink coat and a beauti- 
ful nylon evening gown. Expensive 


her ugliness. Her face 
though it had been slept in. Her nose 
hung down like a skin 
Her front teeth were 
had gnawed two jagged holes in her 
costly yen. She slouched at the mi- 
crophone as though she didn’t have 
enough spine to go all the way up 
her back. Her voice sounded as 
though her throat was charred and 
her tonsils clinkers. When she fin- 
ished croaking the commercial, Mr. 
Bagby jammed his stop-watch back 
in his pocket and rushed out of the 
control room toward the studio. One 
of these girls was going to get a long 
contract. One of these girls would 
be the Bagby Bubble Gum Girl One 
of these girls would be made. But 
which girl? 

If this was a real fable the poorly 
dressed girl who had beauty, poise 
and diction would have gotten the 
job. But this was radio. The ugly 
girl with a mink coat and no talent 
was hired by Mr. Bagby. 

P.S.—The ugly girl was the niece 
of Mr. Bagby’s biggest gum customer. 
That's the way it goes in radio. Suc- 
cess is relative. 


By FRED ALLEN 


KCKN (K.C.) Now On 
Round-The-Clock Sked 
Kansas City, Jan. 1. 
The only station in the Kansas City 


area with a 24-hour schedule, KCKN, 


250-watter owned and operated by 

the Capper Publications, Inc., now is 

on the air regularly all night. 
Formerly going off at 11 p.m., the 


station now is extending its schedules 


with musical programs of the swing 
type. Femme _ spieler works the 
midnight-to-6 a.m. trick. 


RCA Show Moves 


East; New Cast 


With the retirement of Don 
Ameche as m.c. of the ‘What's New?’ 


program because of film commit- 
ments, RCA is bringing the series to 
New York and recasting it. Jack 
Douglas is coming east with the 
show, and Celeste Holm and Leonard 
Warren are being sought to share 
the comedy assignment with him. 

For the remaining two Coast 
broadcasts, Jan. 1 and 8, Cecil B. 
DeMille is the Ameche replacement 
as m.c., with the permanent name 
for the stint still to be selected. Earl 
Ebi, director, and Joe Bigelow, chief 
scripter, will remain on the Coast to 
work on other programs for the J. 
Walter Thompson agency. 

‘What's New?’ is heard 7-8 p.m. 
Saturday’s on WPZ-Blue. 


‘BLIND DATE’ FIGURES 
IN ACCOUNTING SUIT 


Sioux Falls, Jan. 1. 
The Blue network's ‘Blind Date’ 
program is involved in an account- 
ing suit in Minnehaha county circuit 
court with Verl Thomson, KSOO- 
KELO program director, alleging the 
show was lifted from him without 
financial reimbursement. He _ is 
suing Joe Floyd, local theatre man- 

ager, and Cliff Gill. 
Thomson maintains 


he helped 
‘G.I. Blind Date,’ on the air in Sioux 
Falls more than a year ago and asks 
that Floyd and Gill be ordered to 
pay him his share of the program’s 


court to show accountings and pro- 
ceedings in the history of ‘Blind 
Date’ and for examination as an ad- 
verse witness. His appearance was 
skedded for Dec. 23. 


Frank Telford in 1-A 


Frank Teiford, director of ‘Valiant 
Lady,’ General Mill’s serial over 


Detroit draft board. 


launch ‘Blind Date,’ then known as | 


earnings. Floyd was called by the | 


CBS, has been classified 1-A by his 


|| TELEVISION MAY BE 


BREAK FOR FEMMES 


By KATE SMITH 


The dearth of manpower caused by 


World War II has brought a larger | 


dustry ever boasted before. Mew) 
ally the question of woman's place | 
in radio after the war keeps popping | 


up. 


Women are demonstrating their | 
ability not only as directors, produ- | 
cers and writers of radio programs| 


but also as techniclans. Many sta- 
tions, deprived of their male en- 
gineers, are now using women to 
twirl the dials and work the gains in 
their control rooms. Many are show- 
ing unusual ability to balance musi- 
cal programs. 

It should be brought out that even 
before the war, women were active 
in various phases of the radio indus- 
try. Some have been in it since the 
pioneer days and have become im- 
portant executives. Others have 
trickled in and are highly respected 
in their jobs. 

The war naturally brought a large 
influx of women and it is heartening 
to see how they have taken hold of 
tasks that previously were handled 
exclusively by men. 

But what of women in radio's post- 
war world? 

Many of them will want to con- 
tinue their careers, even when the 
peace is signed and the boys come 
marching home. However, good as 
they are, I doubt if they will be able 
to compete, as a rule, with the male 
experts returning from the _ wars, 
especially with the experience the 
men will have gained in the Signal 
Corps. 


The problem will be to find a place” 


for the women who wish to remain 
in the field. 

It seems to me that radio is such 
a tremendously expanding industry, 


there will be ample place for the| 


capable ambitious woman in_ her 
chosen field. 
Many new FM stations will be 


built and operated and they will | 


need competent help in all depart- 
ments. 


However, my hunch is that women | 


will be most prominent in the realm 
of television. 
edge of decoration, design and beauty 
will be of tremendous value. Tele- 
vision will require the designing and 
building of elaborate settings. 
clothes element will be 
and so will makeup and 
Here the distaff side can blaze trails 
that will at once help the new in- 
dustry and also establish them in a 
brand new field which has limitless 
possibilities. 


Ayer Employees Feted 


Harry Batten, president of N. W. 
Ayer agency, hosted 110 employees 
of the firm at a buffet supper and 
dance at Ambassador Hotel, N. Y., 
Thursday night (30). 


pendulum. | 
bucked and 


Sustaining—Discussion Leader of NBC’s “For This We Fight.” 
Commercial—NBC Symphony for General Motors—Walter Winchell for 


Jergens—“Information Please” for Heinz 


“Salute to Youth” for Good- 


year—‘“Mr. and Mrs, North” for. Woodbury. 
NATIONAL BROADCASTING COMPANY 


Youll Be Sorry 


By PHIL BAKER 


In my ‘Take It Or Leave It’ program Sundays over CBS, my sponsors 
and I give contestants an opportunity to win $64, by supplying correct 


answers to a set of seven questions. 


Since ‘Variety’ keeps its readers fully acquainted with what is going 
number of women into radio this in-| 9) jn show business, here is an appropriate category of questions for 


‘Variety’ readers. 


Are you ready for the $1 question? 


All right. Here we go! 


$1 question: Paul Whiteman used to feature a male trio known as the 


Rhythm Boys. 
the third? 
$2 question: 
star and a new shade of hair. 
$4 question: 


Two of them were Harry Barris and Al Rinker. 


Who was 


The picture ‘Hell's Angels’ introduced a new feminine 
Who was the girl? 
The play ‘Lightnin’,’ 


which ran 1291 performances, was 


one of the most successful plays in the history of the American theatre, 


Who starred in it? 
$8 question: 


Was the play ‘Around the World in 80 Days’ inspired by 


Nelly Bly'’s famous trip, or was Nelly inspired by the play? 
$16 question: One of the biggest hits in the American theatre during 


World War I was ‘Lilac Time.’ 
$32 question: 


she? 
$64 question: 
McIntyre & Heath? 


Now turn to page 110 and see how far you got toward that $64 


What were the first 


Who was its star? 
The sweater girl made her debut back in 1880, when 
women copied the kilted skirt and jersey of a famous actress. 


Who was 
names of the famous minstrels 


prize, 


I'm sorry I can’t give you winners an actual cash award. You see, Mr. 
Morgenthau just asked ME the $64 question! 


Here are some Jackpot questions: 


A—What actor was noted for his recitation of ‘Casey at the Bat?’ 
B—Within 10 years, give the date of the N. Y. debut of Jenny Lind, the 


Swedish Nightingale. 


C—A famous actress made her American debut in 1880, in ‘Adrienne 


Lecouvrer, and followed up with ‘La Dame Aux Camelias.’ 


she? 


Who was 


Here, women’s knowl-| 


important, ; Take what happened to me on a re- 
hairdo.| cent shopping trip for a Christmas 


A guy named Earl Wilson wrote 
in his column in the ‘N. Y. Post’ 
that my job as writer of the Cham- 
ber Music Society of Lower Basin 
Street is an envious one, I insulted 
people and got paid good dough for 
it. 


statement distresses me. I don't 
mind the part about the good dough, 
but why should anyone envy any- 
body who insults some of our bigger 
names? In the first place it just 
proves that most of our population 
is inhibited, and secondly it isn't 
true. I don’t insult people. I merely 
tell the truth about them, as I see it. 
If Diogenes were still 


an honest man, 
actinic attraction. 

Now what does all this academic 
double talk mean?. It boils down to 


the simple parable, ‘The Truth Hurts,’ 


or better still, ‘The Truth Insults.’ 


present for my wife. I walked into 
a store to buy a gift. The saleslady 
pulled several things off the shelf, 
and in an effort to clinch the sale 


she pointed to one of them and said, | 


‘Isn’t that too, too darling?’ I 
swered, ‘Frankly, lady, no!’ 
sore because I insulted her. 


an- 
She got 


Now there is the crux of the whole 
matter. She asked me a 


question and I, in my best Boy Scout | 
As | 


manner, had told her the truth. 
far as I was concerned it wasn’t ‘too, 


too darling. I now walk around 
with the curse of the Tailored 
Woman on me. 

It works the same way on Basin | 


Street. We had Louella Parsons as 
guest. I put down that Miss Parsons 
writes her column in bad English, 
and everybody chortled with glee 


because I insulted the great ‘Lolly.’ | 
If the truth must be known, it was | 


Miss Parsons herself who gave me 
that information, and it is borne out 


by the fact that she has named her : 


new book, ‘The Gay Illiterate.’ I 


‘aamire Miss Parsons not” S¢ing 
afraid of the truth. 
We had Lauritz Melchior on. He’s 


a very nice guy, but I couldn't spe!! 
his name. Besides I think opera is 
a waste of time, so in the script I 
suggested that if Mr. Melchior 
wanted to make $30,000 a week he 


should become a crooner and change | 


his name to Larry Melch. Probably 
a lot of long-haired Kulture Kids 
were aghast at the treatment we 
gave Mr. Melchior, but he must have 
liked it. He did the same thing a 
few weeks later on Fred Allen's 
show. 

Then there was a guest shot by 
Albert Spalding, as fine a.man as 
you would want to meet, but it so 
happens that fiddle players give me 
a pain so I had no difficulty in de- 
scribing him as ‘Ten Thumbs Spald- 
ing.’ 

To me Larry Adler was 
world’s foremost blowhard.’ 
I was rather hard on 
Bailey. I pictured her as wearing a 
Victory dress made out of old coal- 
bags, and added that she looked kind 
of lumpy because some of the coal 


‘the 


Pay Dividends 


By JAY SOMMERS 


walking | 
around with his sunlamp looking for | 
I'd be the acme of | 


simple | 


| —you'll get the truth even 


Mildred | network 


was still in it. This wasn’t entirely 
true...the dress wasn't made out of 
coal bags. 

| Some Can't Take It | 


Of course sometimes I have trou- 


| ble, like the night we were blessed 
Like a knockwurst hangover, that | 


with Jan Kiepura. Mr. Kiepura 
didn't relish being complimented as 
‘America’s Foremost Barroom Bari- 
tone.’ I obliged by just calling him 
‘Meathead Kiepura,’ but he didn't 
go for that either, so we just let him 
sing. It was a relatively quiet night 
in the concert hall. 

My script on Lena Horne caused a 
lot of grief. It wasn’t Miss Horne 
herself who objected to what was 
written, it was M-G-M. _ Sixteen 
lawyers, 12 agents, Louis Mayer's 
nephew and a Burns man descended 
on us, and threatened to yank Miss 
Horne off the show unless we layed 
off. It was two hours before broad- 
cast time so what could we do? I 


| got even with M-G-M though. I 
went and saw ‘Andy Hardy Has a 
Konniption,’ and made _ lip 


noises all through it. 

I was working for Charlie Martin. 
One day he came to me and said in 
all sincerity, ‘Jay, I like you.’ Well 
as long as he was being frank, I had 
to be frank too, I answered, ‘Charlie, 
I don't like you.’ We are now the 


| best of friends. 


Now don't get the idea that be- 


| Cause it’s my job to insult people 
| that I'm a nasty guy. I don’t walk 


down the street insulting everyone I 
meet. I never venture an opinion 


| unless I'm asked, but then look out! 


if it hurts. 
Of course I’ve lost a lot of friends 


| that way, but I never have to cross 


over to the other side of the thor- 
Oughfare to avoid people...usually 
it’s just the opposite. 

But there’s one thing of which I 
am proud. No run of the mill, Bob 


| Hope Formula 29 insult wends its 
way into my scripts. Look all 
through them and you won't find 
| one, ‘You're so fat that...’ or, ‘Your 


head reminds ne of 

My formula for writing insults 
that pay dividends? Write the 
truth. Subtract the libel and smile 
when you're smacking them in the 
puss. 


GUDE TO LEAVE CBS 
FOR T. L. STIX TEAMUP 


J. G. Gude, with CBS in N. Y. for 
the last 14 years, is leaving the net- 
work, where he was manager of sta- 
tion relations about six years, to join 
Thomas L. Stix, personal representa- 
tive of radiu personalities. Leaves 
early in January. New firm will be 
known as Thomas Stix & J. G. Gude. 

Gude has been identified with CBS’ 
growth ever since joining as a writer 
in 1929. He handled special events 
for several years starting in 1931 and 
moved up to ad-publicity chief of 
in 1934, holding position 
four years. Gude moved up to the 
station relations division in 1937, be- 
ing made manager shortly after- 
wards. 
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PEACE-TIME OUTLOOK 


Things I'd Like to See 


In Post-War Radio 


By CLIFTON FADIMAN 


1. I'd like to see a network with vision start a show on the 
day peace is declared. Call it ‘Watching the Rhine.’ Devote it to 
a weekly account, derived from on-the-spot correspondents, of 
just what the German people are doing to evade the terms of 
(unconditional surrender) of the peace, 
and of how they are making undercover 
preparations for World War III, just as 
they did for World War II, beginning 
Nov. 11, 1918. Keep this program going 
for 20 years, and it may just possibly 
help to keep us awake and prevent 
the slaughter of 10,000,000 Americans 
in 1965. 

2. This is a little too much to ask, but 
I'd like to see a similar program started 
on the same day, dealing with domestic 
Fascism. (Get a John Roy Carlson to 
dig up the dirt.) Call it ‘It Can Happen 
Here.’ 

3. After the war, I'd like to see radio entrepreneurs and 
entertainers get less sugar, and writers (the most abused 
class in the trade) get more. 

4. We used to be a country of natural story-tellers. Why 
is it that the air developed only one raconteur—Alec Wooll- 
cott? (I'm not talking about the synthetic Bob Burns stuff, 
which is Hollywood assembly-line.) Why not send out some- 
body like Carl Cramer and have him track down our native 
story-tellers (they’re somewhere, in the Navy, in the Mer- 
chant Marine, in the corner grocery), and get them on the 
air? 

5. While the pear-shaped tones will always have their 
place, I'd iike to see the networks develop a school of an- 
nouncers who would handle English casually, quietly, con- 
versationally, and act as if it didn’t consist entirely of quo- 
tations from Shakespeare and the Bible. 

6. I hope after the war there'll be an exchange system so 
that we can hear (translated, if necessary) Russian, Chinese, 
English, Greek, etc., radio programs, at the same time that 
we export Bob Hope and Edger Bergen. Why let all the 
international good-will be cornered by Coca-Cola? 

7. In general, I hope for experimentation and more ex- 
perimentation and more experimentation; a determined 
search for new and young talent; new kinds of programs; 
programs devoted to the middle and even the high-brows, 
for they buy stuff, too; a fresher formula for the style of 
variety-show continuities, now written in a curious jargon 
that bears no relation whatsoever to clean, simple, natural 
American, 


Clifton Fadiman 


SPECIAL 
ANNOUNCEMENT 


Annual 
“ARIETY 


Dedicated to perpetuating the ideals 


and ideas of American showman- 
Ship through the medium of radio 
broadcasting. Complete details will 
be outlined in next 


(Jan. 12) of 


week's issue 


ARIETY 


F-M, Television Will Be Dominant Forces 
in Shaping Our Way of Life ~ 


By JAMES LAWRENCE FLY 
(Chairman of FCC) 


Radio manufacturers, broadcasters, artists, advertisers and 
to a lesser extent radio listeners themselves are all preoccu- 
pied with this question of radio in the postwar. Confused 
by differences of opinion among the experts, each seeks to 
learn the impact of FM, television and other innovations on 
his business, his station, his career, and incidentally on the 
radio set now in his living-room. 

Only a bona fide crystal gazer could answer these questions 
with assurance, What I should like to do here, however, is 
outline some of the problems which face the industry and 
government in planning for the exploitation of these postwar 
wonders and to give you a few of my own hunches about 
radio’s future. 

Since the first commercial broadcast made a raucous debut 
in Pittsburgh 23 years ago, radio has possessed a peculiar 
fascination for the public. Even in the days of the cats’ 
whiskers sets when, as one broadcaster said. programs were 
‘two-thirds static and one-third corn,’ radio was able to at- 
tract talented performers and thousands of listeners. On the 
eve of World War II, radios outnumbered bathtubs two to 
one in American homes and the industry had an annual pro- 
duction approaching $500,000,000. More recently, war has 
added greatly to radio’s stature as a fighting weapon and as 
a powerful medium of information and entertainment. 

According to 1941 trade statistics, Americans probably 
spend more time listening to the radio than at any other 
single waking activity. Imagine then its omnipresence in 
the postwar period with the widespread exploitation of FM 
and television. For these two innovations alone should en- 
hance its emotional and persuasive appeal to the extent that 
it will not only be all-pervasive but will become a dominant 
force in shaping our way of life. 

Engineers say that technical progress in radio made since 
the outbreak of war compares favorabiy with the achieve- 
ments during the previous 20 or 30 years of peace. Within 
a few years after the armistice the 500,000 figure for pre-war 
FM receivers should multiply into millions and television, 
which has been hanging around the horizon for a decade, is 
now technically ready to move ahead. With the peace, war- 
expanded plant capacity, a vast reserve of skilled workers, 
abundant raw materials will all be at hand to bring these and 
a dozen other refinements to a radio-hungry public. 


| FCC in ‘Regulator’ Role | 


The very magnitude of postwar radio and the tremendous 
stake the public has in its development make close coopera- 
tion between industry and government essential to sound 
postwar planning. The record is abundantly clear the FCC 
has never been a stumbling block in the way of FM, tele- 
vision or of other technical advances. However, we are only 
regutators and in drawing up postwar standards must rely 
largely upon technical information supplied us by industry 
scientists. We are bending every effort to see that govern- 
ment is informed and ready to move ahead with industry. 
In setting up the Radio Technical Planning Board last Sep- 
tember, the industry wisely organized its planning experts 
and the Commission is now working closely with advisors on 
that Board and with other government agencies in studying 
that fundamental problem underlying all postwar develop- 
ment—allocation of radio frequencies to effect the best use 
of the spectrum. 

Prior to °41, our radio transmissions were occupying only 
a minute portion of the spectrum—actually no more than the 
first floor of what might be compared to a giant skyscraper 
towering 100 stories: high. Since then, war research has de- 
veloped equipment which makes some of these ‘upper stories 
habitable. And after the war many of the crowded tenants 
on the first floor are going to want to move upstairs. 

To put it more concretely, the FOC wvefore Pearl Harbor 
was allocating frequencies for practical purposes only up to 
about 300,006 kilocycles and in that area were crowded a 
dozen radio services—standard broadcast, police. emergency, 
marine, government, amateur, aviation. FM, television, etc. 
Now practical uses have been found for the ‘ultra-high’ fre- 
quencies up to the 3 million ke. band and even beyond that 
in the ‘super-highs’ whose known upper limit is 30 mil- 
lion ke, 

Many of the old frequency assignments need overhauling 
and some services will want to move up in the roomier ultra- 
short waves. But it must be remembered that even with the 
tremendous strides made in radio development within the 
last few years, new frequencies do not open up fast enough 
to keep_pace with _the.demands.of expanding. services... To 
cumpiicate the picture further, government and industry 


planners are working under extreme pressure since alloca- 
tions must be made and technical standards “in the public 
interest” agreed upon—both nationally and internationally— 
before assembly lines swing over to civilian production 


Television has its own allocation problems. It now has a 
lien on 18 channels—each 6,000 kc. wide—in the ‘very high’ 
frequencies under 300,000 ke. One group cf the industry 
urges that it remain in its present position in the spectrum 
and at substantially the same technical standards as before 
the war. Those with a strong economic and patent interest 
in presert standards support this view. Another group of 
engineers argues that the ultra-short waves in the upper 
reaches of the spectrum axe television’s ‘natural habitat.’ 
And a third group, looking ahead to the time when the two 
services will be associated in one receiver, believes television 
should be allocated frequencies next door to those laid out 
for FM. 


Lighthouse Relays 


Other questions of policy worry the planners. Are 18 
channels sufficient to accommodate nation-wide competitive 
systems of television such as are presently envisaged? (Out 
own Chief Engineer, for example, feels television may need 
twice this number of channels after the war.) Again, are 
these channels wide enough ’to permit high-fidelity transmis- 
sion or to provide for color—a natural prospect as the art 
progresses? An RCA official has predicted the use of avto- 
matic lighthouse relays, 30 to 50 miles apart. which will m:<e 
feasible nation-wide and eventually perhaps internatic*<] 


The News Documentary 


—Now and Post-War 


By PAUL W. WHITE 
(Director of News Broadcasts, CBS) 


Post-war conversion in the fields of documentary news pro- 
grams is going to call for a lot of new skills, particularly 
writing skills. We will look back upon wartime as a period 
in which it was easy. Not that it was, but it will seem so. 
War itself has been the biggest news story any of us has 
ever known. Armies in the field, warships at sea, factories 
gushing smoke in a record-breaking race for production, air- 
planes dropping death and destruction—all of these things 
affecting two billion lives—there has been enough inherent 
drama in the very facts themselves to make the job com- 
paratively simple. 

At first none of us realized just how simple it was. Our 
documentaries early in the war probably erred on the side 
of complexity. There was a tendency on the part of writers 
to look too closely at causes rather than events, to determine 
whether the war was a world revolution, to inquire as to 
whether this was a crusade of the common man against ag- 
gression. The war may have been—indeed it may well be— 
all these things. But the common man himself, as exemplified 
by the average American radio listener, didn’t seem too in- 
terested in abstract approaches to the hard fact of war. 

We learned this the tough way—and yet, looking back, 
there was plenty of evidence all along in the regular cover- 
age of the news to indicate that what the people really 
wanted was not talk of the conflict of ideologies but rather 
the dramatic story of what was happening to other people. 
Take outstanding correspondents of the war—Ed Murrow and 
his coverage of the Blitz, Ernie Pyle and his soldiers in North 
Africa, Quentin Reynolds and his heroes, William L. White, 
William L. Shirer, Richard Tregaskis, Charles Collingwood, 
John Steinbeck, Cecil Brown, Eric Sevareid—there are many 
others—and you will find that although some of these men 
were much occupied with the turmoil of the mind it was their 
ability to describe incident and behavior that largely de- 
veloped their popular followings. 


| Sound a Problem | 


So now, and probably for the remainder of the war, our 
documentaries are based upon action. This brings problems. 
War is noisy, but not continuousiy noisy—so it may well be 
that in telescoping the scenes of war we are giving the sound 
effects men too much of a field day. Often skillful narration 
and dialog are completely lost in a veritable cascade of sound. 
There is also, I think, too much of a tendency toward text- 
book accuracy in dramatizations. I hear frequently from re- 
turning heroes and from correspondents that in a critical 
moment of battle officers are apt to give their orders in 
common (and profane) language rather than the precise 
commands they learned in training. Well, we eliminate the 
profanity. of course. But I think we might also eliminate 
some of the mumbo-jumbo for the sake of clarity. After all, 
we are producing these programs in order to permit listeners 
to participiate in living history. Their participation will be 
more complete if they comprehend what's going on. 

There is another major problem that has not yet been 
solved satisfactorily, and I am quick to confess I do not know 
the answer. That is the matter of accents. Global war should 
have a global tongue, but it doesn’t. So if, for example, we 
are doing a documentary on Jugo-Slav guerrillas, how shall 
we handle the language problem? Shall we have the Jugo- 
Slavs speak English or broken English? In English, the actors 
sound strange and carry little conviction; in broken English 
they tend to over-act to a point where it is difficult to under- 
stand them. And it is noticeable to anyone who has ever sat 
in a control room that an actor, who restrains his accent ad- 
mirably in dress rehearsa], will wear a heayy beard when. 
he is actually on the air. 

Now as to post-war documentaries, I think that we can 
carry over into peace some of the lessons we have learned in 
war. We will want to dramatize what people are doing to 
solve their problems. There is drama in the construction of 
a super highway just as there is in taking a Tunisian hill, 
but it’s a whale of a lot harder to find that drama and to 
translate it successfully into radio dramaturgy. That's why I 
say we will need new writing skills. I think the big networks 
as well as individual stations will have production units to 
send out on stories—say a producer, a sound engineer, a 
researcher and a writer—to try to capture fragments of 
human activity and present them dramatically. Such a unit, 


reconversion from war materiai to autoniobiles, or it miznt 
tackie soii erosion or flood contrd! or the future of synthetic 
rubber or any of hundreds of similar subjects that concern 
the peopie. Affer Guadalcanal and Salerno and ‘Tarawa this 
may sound dull. But it won't be dull if we find the right men 
and women to do the job the right way. 


television chains. Desnite the heavy costs, industry men 
promise that beginning on the populous Atlantic coastline, a 
net of 200 television stations will girdle the country within 


five years after the war. Some enthusiastic engineers point 
to the decline and eventual eclipse of standard broadcasting. 
Others, and I am inclined to agree with them, say that in 
addition to production of individual-service receivers, the 
logical development will be a receiver capable of receiving 
AM, FM and television. The present broadcast structure is 
bound to be modified, but it is my feeling that the increasing 
demand for radio service during every hour of the day will 
easily accommodate all types of broadcast stations. 

For obvious reasons, FM will move ahead more quickly 
than television. Some 42 stations are already operating and 
about 70 applications are on file with the FCC looking toward 
the operation of FM transmitters after the war. Aural broad- 
casting through the years has done much toward stimulating 
the musical tastes of radio listeners. FM, with its high 
fidelity transmission and freedom from annoying. static, 
should accelerate this trend toward greater appreciation of 
good music. 

Since each large city can accommodate several FM sta- 

(Continued on page 134) 
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SCORE NO. AFRICA 
ENTERTAINMENT 


By SGT. JIM HARRIGAN 
(Stars and Siripes Staff Writer) 


What's the box score on radio entertainment in North 
Africa? 

The many American Expeditionary Radio Stations that 
have been established in North Africa, Sicily and Italy an- 
swer the question. As for the entertainment _ itself, 
reading over the daily programs sort of takes you back to 
the nostalgie Gays in a parlor where the family huddled over 
the radio page and argued about which program would be 
tuned in at what time. 

Of course. when you're Overseas you have your choice 
of only one stztion and you cither listen or you don't. You 
reveille jive program from 6 to 8:30 a.m. 
At 8:30 the station goes off the air to give the soldiers an 
opportunity to do some work for the government. About 
noon, mess hills which are fortunate enough to have radios, 
are resounding with jive musie. The station has come back 
on the air and will remain active all day until its ‘Slumber 
Music’ program at 10 or 10:30 at night. 

Programs are almost all derived from transcriptions. Many 
of the transcriptions which are played over the air are a bit 
aged. For exemple. on one September's afternoon radio- 
listening soldiers and sailors heard the Jack Benny 1942 New 
Year's Eve program. It is nothing to hear of a star’s de- 
parture for a July vacation in Florida played on the eve of 
the artist's jaunt. 


can listen to a 


News in Top Rating | 

Live programs are very few and far between. News broad- 
casts. if they can be termed ive programs. hold top rating. 
Other programs. such as orchestras, glee clubs singers and 
visiting celebrities occasionally pervade the air waves. The 
current crop includes ‘Salute to the States,’ ‘Sidewalks of 
North Africa. ‘Queen of Battles,” ‘Yank About Town,’ and the 
ARC Quiz Shows. All but one of the shows come under the 
category of an ‘Askit Basket’ program or ‘The Man in the 
Street’ formula. 

The one exception is the program—Yank About Town.’ 

The program was originated and produced by Cpl. Harry 
Shershow. a Stars and Stripes staff writer. who pens a daily 
column called ‘Yank About Town.’ 

Cpl. Shershow was asked by the local radio station to put 
his column on the air—Winchell style. Rather than that, 
because he felt that gossip was the one thing that wouldn't 
appeal to GI's quartered in close-fitting pup tents or patients 
just back from the front, he developed this new and original 
radio shew. 

The ‘Yank About Town’ radio show is dedicated to a patient 
in a hospital and the announcer says: ‘Tonight’s program 
is dedicated to Pvt. Johnny Smith, a patient at a local hos- 
pital. Stay tuned to this station, Johnny. because we're 
coming to visit vou by way of radio and we're bringing with 
us—music by Chuck Hill—songs by Vince Ciavatta—comedy 
by Herbie Burman in a series of original sketches called 
‘Private Elmer Doogel’—and a special feature called ‘Letter 
to a WAC. But the most important thing, Smitty, is that 
each musical note. comedy gag, every word and phrase of 
this program is dedicated especially to you.’ 


| Continuity Exceptional 
_ The continuity is brilliant and definitely different. Through- 
out the program. the announcer, Cpl. Ralph Sherman, who 
has a most euphonie voice. speaks to the patient as if the 
latter were the only radio listener. 

Featured on the program is a letter-writing contest called, 
‘Letter to a WAC’ in which any soldier or sailor may write 
in, to the program asking ior a date with a WAC. The best 
letter is read over the air and as part of the program. The 
winner gets not only his date, but also a car with a chauffeur, 
reserved table for the best dinner at the swankiest restaurant 
in. town; reserved tickets. to a special ‘box at the theatre, 
invitetion te dine and dance to his heart's content and to 
generally have a good time. It isn’t easy for a soldier to 
have a gooa time overseas, WAC's- being few and dated up 

advance. such things as good dinners being mira- 
use of a car and chauffeur. being a dream- aid hav- 
But that’s exactly what 


months it 
cles, the 
ing all expenses paid being absurd. 
the letter + 
When the 
letier, he turns ii 


inner gets. 

announcer finishes reading the prize winning 
his script to Pvt. Smith; the patient, and 
says: 

‘You know. Smitty. we were thinking how you too might 
be going out on a datc tonight if things were a little dif- 
ferent. Bui things being the way they are. we have done 
the next best thing, We are sending a date out to you—and 
if all our timing goes well, Miss Martha Browne. of the WAC 
contingent here 


6 
‘ 


ix. taming bas beep spii-serond. The eonrcs 
into the ward. strolls up to the patient who is as surprised 
as all-get-out. hands him a-+large bouquet of flowers and 
candy, sits down on his cot, leans over and plants a big kiss 
on the patient's cheek. There is no rehearsal and the patient 
has no inkling of what is in store for him until he hears his 
name on the program for the first time. 

Introductions are made cover the radio and the announcer 
takes time out tu tell the WAC all about the paticnt. how, 
for example. he distinguished himself on the Italian battle- 
field, as a result of which he was wounded and later dec- 
erated with the Purple Heart and the Silver Star. 

Meanwhile the program continues. Cpl. Herbie Burman 
has the audience. both live and radio, in roars over his Pvt. 
Doogel adventures as one of Uncle Sam's fightine men over- 
seas. Burman is without doubt the outstanding GI comedian 
in North Africa. 

Plenty of Professionals 

Collaborating with Cpl. Burman in both the dramatization 
and writing of the gags is Cpl. Mike Oppenheimer, a Harvard 
graduate. Pvt. Eugene Leftkowitz, as supporting comedian. 
does a masterful job and has won much favorable comment 
from the radio-listening soldiers. The music is furnished by 
‘Chuck’ Hill. who formerly played trumpet with Glenn 
Miller. The musical arrangements are written by Sgt. Kar} 
Kurt. who is well known in musical circles. 

Other bits on this program include ‘Horie News’ drama- 
tizations. written and prepared by Cpl. Victor Jacoby, form- 
erly with Yale’s Workshop and later wit’: Columbia Uni- 
versity. Miss Helen Michaels. Miss Margo Farago and Miss 
Mickie Day. al} WAC'’s, pitch in with othe’ dramatizations. 


should be coming into your ward right now.’ 


U. S. Chief Time-Buyer 
In Latin-American Radio 


By RAY JOSEPHS 


Buenos Aires, Dec. 25. 


U. S. dollars. U. S. equipment, U. S. know-how and—most 
of all—Yanaui inspiration and cooperation, are already being 
counted upon by the Latin-American radio industry as the 
big hope for post-war development of broadcasting in the 
southern half of this hemisphere. 

Without fanfare or undue missieps, the U. S. has in the 
months since Pear] Harbor become the chief time user and 
revenue producer for Latin broadcasters. In Argentina— 
whose radio setup is second only to the U. S in world com- 
mercial broadcasting—and in Brazil, Chile, Peru, Colombia 
and the other Good Neighbor republics, Uncle Sam, both 
officially and privately, is now spending more for air time 


“than any o-her source, local or foreign, 


Radio in Latin America is being employed both to sell 
pills and panaceas. democracy as well as drugs. In fact, the 
pro-democratic message is frequently linked with the com- 
mercial for such big North American advertisers as Stirling 
Products (Sydney Ross), Palmolive-Peet, RCA Victor and 
others have gone all out to devote their program time to 
stressing the pro-democratic cause. 


14 million a year in Latin-American advertising and a good 
deal of this time has gone to radio. In addition, Don Fran- 
cisco’s radio aides in the office of the Coordinator of In‘ter- 
American Affairs have developed a widespread, effective 
use of local Latin radio. Through field reps established in 
various Latin-American capitals, they've developed an effec- 
tive series of pro-democratic shows with local talent, local 
writers and local producers. Besides CIAA has also tran- 
scribed (in Manhattan) a great number of effective pro- 
democratic radio series which are disced and air-expressed 
down to Latin America for local transmission. All of this 
has poured plenty Morgenthau greenbacks into the strong 
boxes of Latin-American stations and even the most critical 
of probers have admi.ted that a topnotch job has been done 
in the radio field. even including those countries like Argen- 
tina where the gags against anything too pro-democratic are 
strongly enforced. 

There are comparatively few Nazi outlets in Latin Amer- 
ica. Blacklisted stations that continue to operate cannot 
compare in power, audience coverage or general standing 
with the pro-democratic outlets. 

Latin broadcasters feel that when the war ends a lot of 
the official coin will, of course, dry up. But they ¢onfi- 
dently expect that not only will such advertisers as the drug 
firms and the soap companies (especially Lever Bros., who 
have been strong all during the war period), stay and in- 
crease but the motor makers like G.M., Ford and Chrysler, 
and other big exporting U. S. indusiries return to the air in 
even stron:.cr measure than they did previously. Many of 
these big U. S. outfits have continued to use air time even 
though they've had nothing to sell. ‘Made in U.S.A.’ trade- 
marks are as important here as in the States. 

Latin-American stations are even more equipment-hungry 
than those north of the border and a wave of building, re- 
placements .nc expansion is already certain from the blue- 
prints blocked out by operators in B.A., Rio, Sao Paulo, 
Santiago, Lima and other points. 


Will Home Television 
Stimulate Pix B. O.? 


By ARTHUR LEVEY 


(President of Scophony Corp. of America) 


With many signs now pointing to a comparatively early 
peace, the picture and radio industries today are attempting 
to appraise the outcome of television in the post-war era. 
There is every indication that an energetic drive will be 
made by the radio and television industry to launch television 
not only in the home but also in film theatres soon after 
peace arrives. Post-war planning keynotes the television 
activities of innumerable companies. Such plans are -being 
made on the assumption that governmental policies on tele- 
vision standards will be clarified when necessary skilled per- 
sonnel and materials may be expected to become available. 

As to what form television will take—widescreen for cine- 
imas Or strietis: for the home—apd whether home_.television 
will cut into theatre boxoffice receipts, I can tell only from 
my experience in London with the British Scophony instal- 
lations in two London theatres for about eight months before 
the Odeon (2,000-seat house) and Mon- 
seigneur News theatre (850-seater). We discovered that after 
every performance of theatre television, there was an in- 
creased demand for home sets. Possibly the same thing will 
occur in the U.S 

But don’t misunderstand, I still contend that television in 
the home for a long time will not affect the film industry's 
boxoffice. In fact. I feel that home television can be made 
to stimulate grosses in the theatre. It is simply a matter of 
coordinating television to their own uses including tele-cast- 
ing of trailers on forthcoming shows to home users, much as 
is done today via radio. Also when two separate television 
services are ultimately established, other means will be found 
to prevent home television from influencing the theatre box- 
office negatively. 


the outbreak of war. 


I am convinced that television Is far more advanced tech- 
nically than were first talking pictures. Also I feel that the 
novelty angle of television can be maintained indefinitely via 
news events of national importance and outstanding sports 
events. National television networks and reasonably priced 
theatre television projectors should result in a far greater 
number of television installations than was possible for talk- 
ing picture projectors the first two years they were out. 

I have been asked who is going to pay the bill for sight- 
sound broadcasting—film corporations, advertising clients or 
radio companies? All factors will have to contribute to the 
initial cost but eventually, after sufficient installations aré 


Revolutionizing Broadcastin 
In Two Easy Lessons 


By PVT. RICHARD PACK 
(Ex-Publicity Director, WOR) 


From time to time having paid brief visits to my old stand 
at WOR I have noted the current state of boom prosperity. 
And not only there but at other broadcasting factories around 
town. Business has really flourished since I left the radio biz 
for the Army, which may or may not be a non-sequitur. At 
any rate, I have been thinking about the present happy finan- 
cial state of broadcasting and have come to several interesting 
and perhaps provacative conclusions. In fact, I have a Plan. 
Quite a Plan. 

I call it. modestly, the Pack Plan, or for short, the Pack 
Plan for the Reconversion, Consolidation and Simplification 
of the Broadcasting Industry in the United States of America. 

The details of the Plan have not been completely worked 
out vet, but I present a tentative outline of my formula in 
the hope that I may obtain recruits who will spread the 
Gospel around. This Plan is quite revolutionary so it will 
require a great deai of propagandizing to put across. 

Here, in essence, is what I propose thold tight, we're off!) 
Since the broadcasting system ‘hereafter to be referred te 
as ibid) is making so much money (so easily, too, it seems 
tome, at this distance), what with all cr nearly all of evening 
time sold, waiting lists for sponsors and what-not, it is 
evident, is it not, that we can streamline the organizational 
set-up of the industry. Sponsors are fighting for time, so 
what do we need time salesmen for? Commercial programs 
are produced by advertising agencies, so what do we need 
program managers and producers for? 


How to Fill Shipyards | 
Announcers? We can get ‘em from the agencies, too, 
Publicity men? Don't need them ei.her! The way things 


are going now all a radio,station needs is a station, i.e. the 
transmitter, a studio or two and engineers: All other em- 
ployees, needless to say, are completely superfluous. They 
can go build ships or something equally useful, instead of 
killing time around Madison Avenue and Radio City. Get 
the idea! 

Under the Pack Plan, all the model, modern radio station 
(or ne.work) needs besides the technical equipment and 


engineers, is one bookkeeper «(maybe two if business is par- : 
ticularly good), a cash register and one big sign to hang - 


outside the station. This sign will read: 


Sale! (Cheap). 


Time for 
Apply Inside! 


Radio 


Station. 


Cali ity to join 


Sponsors and or agencies merely enter: the station, apply 


to the bookkeeper—cash in hand—and get some of our nice . 


choice time. That's all there is to it.. We sell ‘em the time, 
and pump their program out into the ether. After all, what 
more does a sponsor and or an agency want from a station 
anyway? 

Of course, the Pack Plan does not provide for 
Presidents. I am not quite sure, as yet, where they will fit 
into the Plan. As I see it, tentatively, there will not be much 
room for radio Vice-Presidents under the new set-ups. Many 
Vice-Presidents will have to go—unfortunately. Where they 
will go is a moot question, although there are many persons 
around in the Industry who can doubtless offer them a few 
suggestions. 

The Manning Tables for the plan will probably provide a 
quota of-say, two Vice-Presidents* for each station or net- 
work—one V. P. in charge of engineering, and one V. P. in 
charge of bookkeeping, accounting and taking care of the 
dough generally. We don't need any others, do we, when 
we reduce the broadcasting business to its basic elements of 
(1) Engineering (2) Bookkeeping? 

I might add that this is not necessarily a Post-War Plan. 
It can be put into effect right now. All we need is enough 
thoughtful, far-sighted, idealistic men in the Industry ‘as I 
with me in puititig the plan 
across. 

Are with me? 


If you are, sign on the dotted line and get your members 


ship in now! > 

If you're not, you just don't know a good wing when you 
see it. . . . Or maybe you're a program manager, vice- 
president, radio time salesman, announcer, producer or pub- 
licity man, and just don’t want to see your nice sinecure 
done away with. 

Youre just selfish, that’s all, brother. Try to see this thing 
from the good of the Industry viewpoint, not your own nar- 
row, personal ends. Okay? 

Now, Forward with the Pack Plan! 


made and considerable circulation (audience) obtained, ad- 
vertising sponsors probably will gladly pay for time. Then, 
tov, it is pussible that the ‘subscriber’ method may be used 
to solve the initial financial problem of television, providing 
approved by regulatory authorities. In this connection, I 
might mention that Scophony, through Dr, A. H. Rosenthal, 
our director of research, already has patented a ‘secret tcele- 
vision method,’ whereby transmitted pictures, scrambled at 
the source, may be reproduced in full clarity on a television 
receiver of subscribers. This would enable only subscribers 
to receive a clear, intelligible picture. 

Additionally, I am convinced that immense accumulated 
purchasing power through forced savings will contribute 
greatly to post-war prosperity of the television industry. 
Recalling how early motion picture and earphone radio both 
were decried and how doubt was voiced over their practical 
usefulness, it is not difficult to envision how rapidly the 
popularity of television will spread. Of course, the speed of 
development after the war will depend largely on how soon 
skilled engineers will be released from war work along with 
how rapidly essential equipment and materials will be made 
available, 

As to the overall television picture as pertains to the film 
industry, it is rather obvious that there will be keen compe 
tition for post-war dollars and that the picture busines. 
likely would turn to television as a means ef maintaining 
steady attendance at theatres. I believe the industry will be 
required to do some serious thinking in the near future 
about the inevitable advent of television on a large scale and 
-hat its effect will be on the show business. 
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Advertising Agency 
Showmanship During 1943 


While the number of advertising agencies participating in 
network broadcasting broke all records during 1943, the cre- 
ative factor within the agency field seemed to be operating in 
reverse. The fault was not the agencies’, With war decimat- 
ing the agency staffs, there followed the inevitable trend of 
substituting for the office-made program either a freelance 
producer's package or something that had been built and 
given a sustaining warmup by a network. 

Nothing particularly novel or distinctive in programming 
ideas emerged during the year from these multiple sources of 
production. As for personalities, perhaps only one, Dinah 
Shore, might be credited with flowering into fullsome recog- 
nition, and a sturdy assist in that direction may be chalked up 
to Young & Rubicam. 

Daytime programming garnered a goodly portion of the 
clinical thinking. There was a pronounced interest, in 
furnishing the hausfrau listener with some form of entertain- 
ment other than serial. Procter & Gamble, No. 1 underwriter 
of the daily domestic drama, proved especially susceptible 
to the quest. Hence Blackett-Sample-Hummert’s link with 
the ‘Hollywood Star Playhouse’ and Pedlar & Ryan's ex- 
perimenting with the daytime serial whodunit, ‘Perry 
Mason.’ Others turned to musical fare and variety. A sum- 
mary of ad agency showmanship for 1943, as observed by 
the members of ‘Variety's’ staff, follows: 

Aubrey, Moore & Wallace: Like ‘Ol’ Man River,’ this one 
keeps rolling along in the same old groove year after year. 
The two house traditionals are Campagna’s ‘First Nighter 
(this year without his taxicab) and Williamson Candy's ‘Jury 
Trials. As a separate inning, Campagna again bankrolled 
the crooning Dick Powell. The agency’s newcomer was the 
shopworn meller, ‘Hot Copy’ (Blue), with O’Cedar paying 
the bills. 

N. W. Ayer: Induced Goodyear Tire & Rubber to take a dip 
into hillbilly entertainment (Hook’ ‘n’ Ladder Follies’) and 
a group of electric utilities to write the checks for CBS’ ‘Re- 
port to the Nation.’ The former series is yet to prove itself. 
As for ‘Report,’ a nod is due the agency for the suave and 
know-how way it has gone about merchandising the clients’ 
story. 

B.B.D. & O.: Expanded solely in the daytime field, spe- 
cifically Saturday, with ‘Fashions in Rations’ for Servel and 
‘Let’s Pretend’ (CBS package) for Cream 0’ Wheat. ‘Rations’ 
seems to fill its function satisfactorily. Agency is still making 
plenty hay with its oldies, ‘Cavalcade of America,’ ‘Hour of 
Charm’ (Phil Spitalny) and ‘Armstrong Theatre.’ Lost the 
Vimms (Lever) business to J. Walter Thompson. 

Ted Bates: A devotee of the trip-hammer school of adver- 
tising and merchandising, this agency seems to be endowed 
with the unhappy faculty of providing good musical enter- 
tainment and then injecting something which tends to dull 
the fine edge of the entertainment. With ‘Million Dollar 
Band’ it’s the blasting of the diamond ring giveaway and on 
‘Keepsakes,’ the deluge of poor romantic doggerel. Replaced 
‘Hobby Lobby’ with ‘Inner Sanctum’ (Palmolive Shaving 
Cream) and introduced the dubious novelty of having the 
program's voice-menace double in the ptug-dishing role with 
such nifties as ‘Do you like the sight of blood and gore while 
shaving?’ and ‘Would your wife like it if you cut yourself 
piece of throat?’ 

Benton & Bowles: Inherited the packaged ‘The Thin Man’ 
through General Foods and debuted the likewise packaged 
‘Blind Date’ as a summer filler for the Frank Morgan-Fannie 
Brice frame (Maxwell House Coffee). The last named show 
remains the agency's sole center of nighttime production 
activity. The quality is as upper-bracket as ever. ‘The 
Prudential Family Hour’ hardly ever veers from its groove of 
nice stock musical entertainment, 

Birmingham, Castleman & Pierce: Dusted off for 
audiences the Dale Carnegie assortment of cliches and plati- 
tudés (Lee and replaced in Conti's behalf a news com- 
mentator with a simple musical melange on Mutual, 

Biow: Ginny Simms and ‘Take It Or Leave It’ seem to be 
the only two programs firmly grooved on this agency's roster. 
Auditions of replacements for ‘Philip Morris Playhouse’ and 


radio 


‘Crime Doctor’ have become a proverbial a ihe inventor's 
quest for perpetual motion. Captured the Roma Wine ac- 
count with the CBS package. ‘Suspense, part of the bait 


Revived ‘What's My Name?’ (San-Nap-Pak) for a very lim- 
ited run. 

Dancer, Fitzgerald & Sample: As inheritor of most of the 
whilom Blackett-Sample-Hummert agency's radio interests, 
D-F-C includes in its list the new half-hour versions of ‘Easy 
Aces’ and ‘Mr. Keen. 


Buchanan: Exercised.a_high quality.of showmanship in the 


musical session which occupied Texaco’s Suiiday slot on CBS 
during Fred Allen’s extended layoff. Also 
kudos for its generally fine handling of the 
Opera broadcasts. 


deserving of 


Metropolitan 


Campbell-Ewald: Back on the network slate this time by 
Virtue of General Motors’ assumption of the chips in connec- 
tion with the NBC Symphony; Arturo Toscanini, Leopold 


Stokowski, et al. 

Clements: The Pied Piper of the business Still digs ‘en 
out of the kindergarten and the Latest 
moppet recruit is a five-year-old. Bobby Hookey, whose stum- 


primary school 


bling lyrics and speech manages to hold the attention of a 
narrow, if strange, stratum of listeners Lost the yodeling 
Olivio Santoro to the Army, but came up with a brassy- 
voiced miss billed ‘The Little Betty Ross Girl.’ Altogether 


an off-fringe of radio that defies analysis. 

Compton: Moved into the cultural climes of network radio 
through the sale of the Boston Symphony (Blue) to Allis 
Chalmers. Aside from ‘Truth or Consequences,’ the agency 
continued during °43 to apply its best showmanship licks to 
the serial phase of the business. It also does some news 
Managing for Procter & Gamble, namely, Bernadine Flynn. 
Starts the new year with Orson Welles’ new series for 
Socony-Vacuum, for which it already has Raymond Gram 
Swing. 

D'Arcy: Relieved in early November of the Owens-Illinois 
Glass Co.'s daytime series on CBS. D'Arcy lapsed back into 
its status of being the radio keeper for a single account. 
Coca-Cola. The O-I stanza, after an ups-a-daisy struggle for 


listener attention on D’Arcy’s part, swung over to J, Walte: 


Thompson. As for Coca-Cola, the agency's record is con- 
sistently par. C-C sponsored bands continue to originate 
from service camps and war plants; Morton.Downey wreathes 
the afternoon-listening housewife in romantic song, and An- 
dre Kostelanetz pours his saccharine and much-embroidered 
brand of melody into the ether of a Sunday afternoon. In 
other words, Coca-Cola appears to be piling up a wealth of 
brand consciousness for the post-war trade. 


Donahue & Coe: Sought to make the set-owner Metro 
trademark conscious via the comedy route. first using Colonel 
Stoopnagle, and then Victor Borge. in a daily five-minute 
niche on the Blue network. Later switched to the news pre- 
cincts and Mutual with Fulton Oursler as the personality. 
The all-around effort suggests a curious spectacle, namely, 
one of the richest and most successful showmen in any field 
of entertainment going at another powerful medium with 
piddling gestures and in what appears to be a begrudging 
manner. 


Sherman K. Ellis: At CBS’ request and with Quaker Oats’ 
consent, ‘Aunt Jemima’ now dishes blackface patter during a 
15-minute passage of popular music, instead of a heretofore 
five-minute spot. U.S. Rubber didn’t fancy the idea of hav- 
ing the flapjack pitch coming just before the N. Y. Phil- 
harmonic and the outcome for Quaker was the expanded spot 
of a Saturday matinee. 

Erwin, Wasy: No hits, no runs, no errors. The same two 
commentators, Gabriel] Heatter and John B. Kennedy, and 
the perennial Monday night—NBC musical, Carnation’s ‘Con- 
tented Hour.’ ; 

William Esty: Carved out an over-all good record for the 
year. Teamed up Jimmy Durante and Garry Moore and de- 
veloped them into an act of indubitably standard proportions. 
Got a bad break when Lou Costello’s health forced him to 
withdraw from work, but now that the Abbott-Costello com- 
bination is rolling again, the Camel assets include two strong 
comedy programs. ‘Thanks to the Yanks’ (Bob Hawk), 
‘Blondie’ and the hillbillyite, ‘Grand Ol’ Opry,’ are the other 
Camel-Esty firm pacemakers. On the agency’s liability page 
for the year is the quiz, ‘Take a Card.’_ Latter was replaced 
by ‘Blind Date.’ 

Ferry Hanley Co.: Brought Babe Ruth to the kiddies of 
a Saturday a.m. on NBC, with A. G. Spalding as the angel. 
A pleasant big-brother routine. 

Foote, Cone & Belding: Bob Hope, Kay Kyser and ‘Your 
Hit Parade’ remain the big radio guns in the F-C-B arsenal. 
It’s been pretty much of a struggle with Jack Carson (Camp- 
bell Soup), the Bourjois ‘Here’s to Romance’ and ‘Ceiling Un- 
limited’ (Lockheed). Lucky Strike’s third candidate, ‘All- 
Time Hit Parade,’ seems to be on a treadmill. The summer 
Pepsodent pinchhitter, ‘Johnny Mercer's Music Shop.’ must 
have looked better on paper than it sounded on the air. 

Gardner: Reduced to a single office-produced slice of enter- 
tainment, ‘Saturday Night Serenade’ (Pet Milk), but the 
quality and showmanship of that singleton rates ace-high. 

Geyer, Cornell & Newell: Pothered around with a couple 
morale incidents, ‘Keep Working, Keep Singing’ and ‘Calling 
America,’ to no worthy results and Squibbs paid the bills. 

Glicksman: Deserving of the award for the year's worst 
tripe. described as comedy, namely. ‘That’s a Good One.’ 
Adam Hats was the account and the Blue. the network. 

Henri, Hurst & McDonald: Tacked itself on the news 
commentator parade by buying Alex Dreier for Skelly Oil on 
a limited NBC network. Is also the agency for ‘Meet You 
Navy’ (Hall Bros.) and Bob Backer, the teller of dog stories. 

Ivey & Ellington: Unloaded Cal Tinney and his hillbilly 
estimate of the news and returned Sam Balter to Bayuk 
Phillies’ Mutual niche. 

Duane Jones: Buys ’em strictly packaged. with the list in- 
cluding ‘David Harum,’ ‘Dick Tracv’ and ‘Lora Lawton.’ 

H. W. Kastor: ‘Dear John’ (Irene Rich) and ‘Abie’s Irish 
Rose’ are this agency's sole network babies. ‘Rose’ threatens 
to outrun its stage progenitor. 

Kenyon & Eckhardt: Fel! heir to ‘One 
(Standard Brands) and practically al! its 
on the networks are likewise packaged. 

Knox-Reeves: The soap opera is still the top fodder for thi 
General Mills agency. The news bug got it ir and 
the upshot was John Gunther in a reminiscent mood on the 
Blue Saturday nights. 

Arthur Kudner: Tried hard to find favor with a 
Paige-maestroed morale-builder, ‘Salute to Youth’ 
year), turning later to Quentin Reynolds for a 
hypo. 

Lennen & Mitchell: Gives evidence of developing ‘Cham- 
ber Music Society’ into one of the important Sunday nigbt 


Man's 


othe: 


Family’ 
properties 


mid-veat 


taymond 
(Good- 
hoped-for 


raters. The agency had some sound ideas for the show and 
it’s been applying them in expert fashion Is also doing a 
good job with ‘Mrs and Mrs. North, confounding trade pre- 
dictions when the agency slougned ‘The Thin Man’ for a 
cheaper and office-produced similarity. 

Addison Lewis: Gave the promising Danny O'Neil. CBS- 
built tenor, his first sponsored opportunity on a cross-coun- 
try link as part of the “Bluejacket Choir’ stanza (Minneapoli 
Honeywell). 

Maxon: The ace accounts were Ford Motor and the 
sports-minded Gillette Razor. On the Ford news serie 
(Blue), Earl Godwin showed no signs of abiding by the in- 


dustry-accepted precept that a news program is 
pitch the client’s brand of social and political philosophy. 
Godwin’'s habits in this regard may be credited with provid- 
ing the medium’s critics with one of their choicest case his- 
tories. Finally the Ford account was lost to J. Walter Thomp- 
son. Maxon is also the go-between on ‘Information, Please 
(Heinz). 

McCann-Erickson: Agency's San Francisco office drew two 
program blanks for Roma Wine and lost the account to Biow. 
The second Roma package (Charles Ruggles, Mischa Aue 
and Mary Astor) had the ingredients, but the stuf® never got 
to the jelling point. The New York office is still maintaining 
‘Dr. Christian’ and ‘Death Valley Days,’ the latter ranking 
as among the oldest dramatic on the air, on an even 
entertainment keel. 

McKee & Albright: Jack Haley became paired with Joar 
Davis as a starring steady when the Coast Guard deemed it 
expedient to withdraw Rudy Vallee’s services from the Seal- 


no place to 


shows 


test program. It took a spell for the Thursday night event 
(NBC) to mesh just right, but once that happened the comedy 
clicked with the same old sparkle and combustibility. 


Arthur Meyerhoff: Wrigley go-between on such guileless 
and unbeguiling morale incidents as ‘The First Line’ and 
‘American Women.’ 

C. L. Miller: Custodian of ‘Stage Door Canteen’ (Corn 
Products). The program’s major weakness has been the in- 
ability to match the quality of script material to the quality 
of the guest stars. Nevertheless the program offers such a 
timely association, a place which perhaps thousands of sol- 
diers have mentioned in their letters, that the series can't 
help but gather a fairly substantial listener interest. 

Morse International: Represented on NBC of an early Sun- 
day afternoon by a lushy melange of string music, with 
Prince Matchabelli (Stradavari perfume) paying the toll 
charges. Agency is also affiliated with Dr. I. Q. (Vick». 

Needham, Louis & Brorby: The high point here continues 
to be ‘Fibber McGee and Molly,’ a couple veterans of the 
kilocycles who are as firmly perched atop the popularity 
ladder as ever. Another Jack Louis mixture of comedy 
characters that grows in showmanly stature from season to 
season is ‘The Great Gildersleeve.’ As likewise happened in 
42, ‘Fibber’ gained the trade’s admiration by the way the 
program handled morale messages. 

Newell-Emmett: Gamboled through °43 with Harry James 
and ‘Fred Waring as its diffusers of topnotch music between 
Chesterfield blurbs. 

Pedlar & Ryan: Broke the tight hold that soap operas have 
held in the daytime dramatic field these 15 or more years 
by introducing, with P & G’s connivance, a_ serialized 
whodunit, ‘Perry Mason.’ The move entailed a perplexing 
literary mechanical problem or two, and while the creases 
are not entirely removed, the device shows good possibilities 
of catching on. The agency resigned the Lady Esther account 
and ‘Screen Guild Players’ along with it, but stil! has the 
managerial say about ‘Mr. District Attorney’ and ‘Pepper 
Young’s Family.’ 

Sayre M. Ramsdell: Philco agency on ‘Our Secret Weapon,’ 
‘Dateline’ (CBS) and ‘Radio Hall of Fame’ (Blue), each a 
packaged proposition. 

L. W. Ramsey: Tried out a Freddie Martin version of 
‘Fitch Bandwagon’ on the Blue, but the blend of old pep 
tunes and personal recitals by songsmith’s on the theme, 
‘And then I wrote—’, didn’t make the grade. The Sunday 
night ‘Bandwagon’ is still this agency’s lone claim to radio 
fame. In the late fall, Ramsey unfolded on Mutual a musical 
passage for the Loyal Order of Moose which was reminiscent 
of early 1930’s standards. 

Roche, Williams & Cunny®ngham: Failed to make a go of a 
comedy-audience participation novelty, starring Colonel 
Stoopnagle, and Schutter Candy noded when Schwimmer 
& Scott made a pitch for the account. Frank Crumit’s pass- 
ing was deeply felt by the agency in more than one way. It 
broke up a clicksome Tums stanza. 

Ruthrauff & Ryan: The year end found this agency’s night- 
time network holdings somewhat augmented as compared to 
its 1942 registration. It had sold a dramatic series starring 
Ronald Colman to Autoltite, and, what’s more important, it 
had seen its confidence in a refurbished ‘Amos ’n’ Andy’ pay 
dividends. A & A came back to NBC as a weekly half-hour 
package and to Lever Bros. It meant a hit. The agency 
switched Gracie Fields from the Blue to Mutual with the 
hope of bolstering ratings and then stymied her chances 
by inserting into the nightly series a silly ‘victory parade’ 
routine. ‘Mayor of the Town’ (Lionel Barrymore) during 
"43 became grooved as just another stylized chromo. The 


show presently went to B.B.D.&O. and is now about to 
fold. Bob Burns seemed to be taking on solid dimension 
as a humorous philosopher and commentator on everyday 


foibles. R & O also 
Yeast’s behalf. 


brought back ‘Big Town’ in Ironized 
Cast with stock players, the old format pro- 


vided the springboard for some exciting episodes. On the 
daytime side the agency’s pride revolves as ever around 
‘Big Sister’ and ‘Aunt Jennie.’ 

Schwimmer & Scott: Schutter Candy was this one’s big 
oyster in radio. After a tieup with Coronet magazine fliv- 
vered, the account went for a vocal program highlighting a 
Chi crooner, Curt Massey. 

Russel M. Seeds: Changed the assortment for Brown & 


Williamson Tobacco somewhat, substituting Hildegarde and 
a quiz thingamagig for Tommy Dorsey. The latter combina- 
tion is in no little measure helped by the fact it follows the 
high-rating ‘Mr. and Mrs. North’ and is pitted against the 
sermonizing ‘Dr Christian’ Other B & WW properties are. the 
still high-flying Red Skelton and ‘People Are Funny Seeds 
also dished up the Ed Sullivan (CBS) interview for 
and provided Ray Dady, KWK, St. Louis. 
a Mutual audience and a line on ‘Grove Laboratories’ payroll. 

Sherman & Marquette: Found Judy Canova the best bet for 
Colgate toothpaste in its Tuesday spot on CBS, after first 


Mennen 


commentator, 


spotlighting Al Jolson by himself and then recruiting Monts 
Woolley as co-star with Jolson. For the femme hillbilly it’s 
been her best break to date in radio and she’s been doing 
mighty well by the opportunity. The materia! fed Miss 


Canova has on the average been crisp and native to her per- 
sonality and there ha 
supporting cast. 

Raymond Spector: Added ‘A. L. Alexander's Arbitration 
Board’ (Mutual), the original agony fishbowl], to its string of 
two network programs. The other is Drew Pearson (Blue), 
needier of brass hats and swami of historic events. Both 
stanzas do duty for Serutan. 

James Sweeney & Co.: Nurtured that soothing little bundle 
of familiar music, ‘The Voice of Firestone,’ 
consecutive year on NBC Monday evenings. 
now be considered a legacy. 

J. Walter Thompson: The radio graph for this one 
took a sharp upturn. It cooked up for the opening of 
RCA’s new series. ‘What's New’. as fine a dish of variety 
entertainment as had been heard on the network in years, 
but subsequent stabs failed to evoke as high a level of public 
favor-as had been anticipated. The tendency to overload the 
hour with morale and sponsor-spotlight interviews may have 

(Continued on page 114) 


been no disposition to scrimp on the 


through its 12th 


The series may 
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q 
Radio Gearing for Unprecedented Vol- 
3 ume of Time, Talent Sales 
By EUGENE s. THOMAS 
: (Sales Manager, Radio Station WOR) 
. ‘V’ Day will bring to America’s radio stations ihe biggest 
task—-and greatest opportunity for record-breaking sales of 
i | time and taleni—that we have ever had. 
f Providing jobs probably will be the most important con- 


tribution we can make ‘in the public convenience, interest or 
5 necessity’ after the war. To piovide the necessary volume 
: of employment. we, along with other advertising media, must 
move trom factories and farms the greatest quantity of goods 
znd services ever sold in our country during peacetime. 
Men. machines and plants will be ready to produce as 
4 never before. We shall have the job of selling the mer- 
i chandise produced. 
‘Proceed on the assumption that the national gross output 
will be between $135,000,000 and $150,000.000," the Commit- 
tee for Economic Development, headed by Studebaker’s Paul 


5 G. Hoffman, has advised. The national output in our last 

‘ peacetime year, 1940, was $97.000,000; in 1929 it was $99,- 

5] 600.000; so a 36 to 52% increase in peacetime production is 
anticipated. 

Take our radio industry as an example. The government 


has called many companies into the manufacture of elec- 


Stations With Loss of E. T. 


| Disc Vinylite Shortage Threatens 


OR CONSUMER’ 
OIN 


TION AND 


tronics equipment to be used by our armed forces. 


if not all, of these companies will continue to 
tronics equipment for peacetime uses. 
may see three or four times as many 
apparatus makers as we had before the war, 

The soft drink field offers another 
shortages of the old familiar drinks at the 
have forced the thirsty public to try new 
competition between the old and new favorites 


ence by the soda fountain trade ought to be keen. 

Several aeroplane companies are expected to turn to mak- 
sold by 
panies which heretofore sold kitchen sink cleansers or brea‘- 


automobiles. Dehydrated soups will be 


Ins 


fast foods. 


Even though more men and companies shall 
merehandise after the war, we cannot sit back 
that the consumers will buy all of everything 


market. The first post-war delivery of 
combination AM-FM radio sets may be gobbled 


some of the retarding influences on sales will be: 
1. Lowered Standards: Some who have learned to “do 


without” may keep on doing without. 


2. Caution: Others, fearing a rainy day, may cling to 


War Bonds or other savings. 


3. Disappointment: Some may wait for 


GAC Switches 


Danny Hollywood, who had been 


Shows department as assistant to 
GAC will make a 


: Radio stations face loss of elec- @ 
trical transcription business unless 
ly Bullet Proof 
ET processors get a fresh supply of 


‘handling cocktail units and acts at 
| General Amusement, shifts into the 
Doug Storer this week. Hollywood's 
spot has not yet been filled. 
. | Chicago office and in the one-night 
Bible | department in N. Y., if all works out. 


5 “hic Berle Adams, head of the Chi branch, 
vinylite, synthetic now used in disc Chicago, Jan, 1. | wants ra leave to personal manage 
manufacture. ET processors haven't | Louis Jordan’s orchestra and GAC 
btained over the air by WAIT here isa | rd Si tt N.Y 


firms have been 


| nighter 


Consequently, 
radio receiving set 


illustration. 
soda 
beverages—so 


Plenty of Retarding Influences” 


refrigerators or 


the 
models’ instead of buying the first post-war models. 

It will be Advertising’s function to create a desire for the 
new products, the new designs and styles, so that the Amer- 
ican standard of living can resume its upward march. 

Radio can expect a larger share of total advertising ap- 


change in its} 


booker, to replace Adams. | 


propriations than it received before the war. Only recently 
such an impartial observer as Kenneth Davis of the U, S. 
Dept. of Comm .ce, stated: 


‘Radio advertising has not followed the general pat- 
tern in that its volume has increased without interrup- 
tion regardless of what is happening to other media. 


‘As the youngest of the more widely used, vehicles 
for advertising, radio is still growing strongly and what 
its proportionate place in the field will be when this 
growth is completed remains to be determined.’ 
Furthermore, radio is the medium which advertisers can 

start using most quickly, and all signs point to a spirited 
race for the consumer's attention and dollar. 


Some, 
make elec- 
we 


Wartime 
sountarn The low cost per thousand listeners of radio broadcasting 
also has been registered with advertisers more and more in 
recent years. 

Radio’s performance during the war should help us in 
peacetime. More people are listening to radio today more 
of the time than ever before. Many a corporation president, 
advertising manager or advertising agent now doing govern- 
ment or war work has seen for himself that when radio 
plugs a War Bond sale or Red Cross blood donation drive, 
that drive reaches the people quickly and succeeds. These 
men have seen that radio reaches the people fastest and at 
less cost per thousand. The favorable impression radio has 
made on such advertisers engaged in war work should re- 
main with them in peacetime when they will want to tell 
their own sales stories to the public quickly and success- 
fully. Some of the most experienced users of advertising, 
both advertisers and agency executives, have said em- 
phatically that the advertising profession will pay more at- 
tention to radio after the war. 


for prefer- 
com- 


be making 
and assume 
put on the 


up—but 


Here then is our opportunity—to help sell the largest vol- 
ume of peacetime American goods and services in history, 
so as to provide, and sustain, enough jobs. 


“dream 


Now is the time to point our research, engineering, pro- 
gramming and sales efforts toward making the most of this 
opportunity. 


Busy Time Ahead Defining Postwar 
So. Amer. Broadcasting Spheres 


By RAY JOSEPHS 


; Buenos Aires, Dec. 25. 
If even one-quarter of the postwar ideas and schemes now being hatched 
up to develop DX broadcasting between the Americas ever start operating, 
the cops handling the ether-borne hemisphere traffic are going to have a 
| busy time. 


, ; Until now, wax that a soldier can slip into his * ; Piva ; Latin American radio stations. some of them just a bit on the miffed 
Eh coasting along on reserves, but now breast pocket over the heart. | Sinnott gl EnanC Hone. | side from the volume of southbound kilowattage being fired at them since 
the bottom of the barre] has been by the the | Pearl siping. up some schemes of their own to 
Bx | ie “eek ible has a steel cover that is | . e make shortwave radio exchange an honest-to-goodness two-way set-up. 
4 scraped and all — platters are bullet resistant. Majority of or- Bucky Harris Resigns And CBS, NBC and malas even though ey are now et on Ai 
+ made from used discs returned by | ders came from wives, sweet- " vision of Uncle Sam’s CIAA, are known to be straining at the leash for 
radio stations. | hearts and mothers of men serv- CIAA Frisco Post For the moment when the war will be over and they'll be able to peddle some 
Situation took a serious turn last ing overseas. Books sell for es that valuable air time to cash customers. 
July when the War Production | $1.95. Lee & Lash Partnershi | 
small supply for commercial broad- | paign started here in the early | San Francisco, Jan. 1. 
a4 cast purposes, cut off the allocation. | fall the craze for the books has E. T. ‘Bucky’ Harris, head of the far ahead of has Gefinitely 
Move was made as a result of a fire spread all over the country. San Francisco Office of the Co- | ane N t ly roadcasting to Latin 
| which demolished the Union Carbon | alt merica, only has programming been improved, but an A-1 engineer- 
| | i & Carbide subsidiary which manu- has announced his resignation, effec- ing job has been accomplished in stepping up the power, direction and 
Be j factured the material. Production Tube Output to Ease | tive immediately, to become partner method of southbound broadcasting. with the result that DX Tistening 
bf : was resumed'in November at 100‘,, l in the frm of Lee & Lash. Pacific south of the border is undoubtedly now at an all-time high. 
| fs | needs as well as commercial require | ac out on ets ie wilh te manages of the Holly. | result of the direct intervention ot the Government (although the net- 
i ii ments climbed to “"%. f | wood-Los Angeles office. : works would probably argue otherwise). question arises what sort of 
the armed services cannot get full| Production of 4,500,000 radio tubes | of station KGEI, General Electric's | of overseas broadcasting. 
| requirements. Vinylite is now used of critical types for civilian receiv- | international shoriwave station, from Stations Grouped | 
Ph: i to waterproof raincoats and in the jng sets during the first quarter of | 1939 until 1942, when the govern-| As beamed here currently, all stations are grouped so as to secure the 
ie! ff manufacture of canteens. Itisamat- j944 was announced recently by — leased all privately-owned DX ; greatest possible coverage with the highest possible signal strength. Latin 
7 | ural gas derivative. WPB . ~ | Stations. At that time Harris joined’ America has been divided into various areas—Mexico, Central America, 
ET processors are now relying on M the CIAA United western and eastern South America, Brazil, ete., and stations linked in 
a voluntary returns of platters by radio I love is expecte d to put back in N¢ twork, Harris is a director of the | such a way that one group carries all-English programs and another Span- 
ef stations. If an: insufficient supply operation thousands of sets which Western States promotion council ish and Portuguese. 
} comes in. onc wax outfit exce de- have been ‘blacked out’ by lack of | and Is chairmait ‘vi the council's post-| Thus dialers no longer have to be engineers to tune New York or San 
tubes. |} war planning cammittee. Francisco. 


stitute a disc-for-dise exchange and 


+ clared that all firms will have to in- 


blackball any radio station that fails 
to send back its used platters. 

firm that the 
production cannot begin until 
sman drops off a supply of 
used platters. About 95‘. of each 
dise is salvageable. 

Some outfits have tried to develop 
vinylite substitutes, but cannot get 
any plastic that is not vitally needed 
by either service or vital war work. 

Commercial platter shows, sucn as 


One stated 


checked 


the expres 


Superman,’ are sent to stations daily. 


Should the remedy fail to come soon, 


it is feared that seve ral of these pro- 
grams will have to be dropped. In 
that event. broadcasters as well as 
agencies and talent would lose a 


hefty slice of coin. 

Currently waxers are taking every 
means to return 
A form is enclosed asking its return 
via express collect. This is followed 
by a wire. 

The ET firms take the position that | 
a]! discs remain the property of the | 
processors and state that fact on the | 
labe!. One spokesman admitted, | 
i however, that this stand is legally | 
{ HI coubtful as there are no court de- | 
i cisions to back up their position. 
They also admit that commercial | 
i ¢ needs will be the last to be fulfilled 


insure of platters. 


i ; by the WPB even if Army and Navy 
j needs subside, as many Government 
agencies such as OWI cannot get any 
vinylite aléecations. Recently Tom 
Kelleher, of WOR’s recording divi- 
sion, went to Washington to plead 
i. ae for a supply to continue United Na- 
i tions propaganda broadcasts. The 
result of this trip is still in doubt. 


Also 
Eighth consecutive 


Broadcasting every Tuesday, 8 P.M. 


MOLLY PICON 


NOW ON CONCERT TOUR 


Breaking all records with her original One Woman Comedy Theatre. 


EWT—WHN. 


year for Maxwell House Coffee and Diamond 


/ Crystal Salt in the Molly Picon Theatre of the Air. 


System, which has drawn plenty of bouquets from Latin listen- 
ers, isnt going to be easy to operate once the commercials are restored. 
| When stations get back to their owners and programs once again return 
to their pre-war basis, content may improve as the stations argue, and this 
may overcome the advantages of grouping. 

Post-War Hopes 

There’s no doubt but that governmental authorities hone to keep their 

setup for some time after the war ends. since shortwave has been an im- 
; portant factor in selling democracy to Latin America. While actual total 


be listeners down here is still not great by mass standards, shortwave 
tuners have generally been among the wealthiest and most literate of 


Latin Americans, and influence on this audience has been considerable. 

| Some of the big manufacturers, particularly Phileo and RCA, are known 
be develomig ptane cased sets -in- Latin. Amenica- 
This should improve generally, although engineers 
| argue that sending programs point-to-point and retransmitting them 

| Latin American outlets. will. still be the only way to reach.a really large 
number of people for a long time. 


shortwave listening 


ovVvel 


‘Hill Country Hit Parade’ | Name Moore to Direct 
|On WOV (N.Y.) Expands; N.Y. Radio ‘Dimes’ Drive 


WOV's (N. Y.) ‘Hill Country Hit| Jane Moore has been named radio 
Parade, compilation of request hill- | head of Greater N. Y. 1944 ‘March of 
| billy numbers, has been lengthened | Dime’ drive. He replaces Jill 
from aé_ half-hour to 55-minutes. | Stephens, who resigned. 


Show will continue to be emceed by | Howard J. London, radio director 
Layman Cameron, who also stays! National Foundation for Infantile 
with ‘Hill Country Jamboree, half- Paralysis, made the appointment last 


| hour Monday through Friday series. | week. 


Answers to Phil Baker’s Quiz 


$1: Bing Crosby; $2: Platinum blonde Jean Harlow: $4: Frank Bacon; 
$8: The play came first. It opened in 1875. Nelly Bly didn't make the trip 
until 1890, and when she did, she improved on the play's time by eight 
days: $16: Jane Cowl; $32 question: Lily Langtry, who was born on the 
Isle of Jersey, and was known as the Jersey Lily; $64 question: James T. 
. McIntyre and Thomas K. Heath. 
| Jackpot questions; A—De Wolf Hopper: B—1850, at Castle Garden. Her 
fa — grossed $17,864.05, which wasn't hay even then; C—Surah 

ernharat. 
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Job is still the best one. 


Wednesday, January 5, 1944 


Thirty-eighth DARTETY 


Anniversary. 
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Comedy Trend—1944 


Habit Is Still the Key to the Crossley— 
Audiences Growing Smarter 


By CARROLL CARROLL 


Hollywood, Jan. 1. 
There’s always a parcel of talk around this time of year 
about the trend of radio comedy for the coming semester. 
Some of the talk is interesting and some of the theories are 
convincing. But when the chips are down ... if it’s funny 
... that’s the trend, 


At this writing such enormously different types of comedy 
as that furnished by Bob Hope and that supplied by Fibber 
McGee and Molly are ding-donging it neck and neck through 
the peak of the Crossley. Hope has exactly the rating he had 
last year on the corresponding report. Fibber and Molly are 
a fraction of a point higher. 

This doesn’t indicate much of a change in trend, nor does 
it hold much hope for one. In December, 1943, Red Skelton’s 
rating is higher than last December to such a slight degree 
that it further confirms the steadiness of the trend. The 
continuance of Jack Benny and Edgar Bergen in top spots 
clinches the argument for the fact that habit is still the key 
to the Crossley. And the Crossley is the key to the trend. 


A trend, if there could be said to be one, might be coaxed 
out of the apparent inclination on the part of all comics to 
rebel against the stern, stop-watch anxiety of radio. They've 
been sparked for some time by Fred Allen, Bob Burns and 
the utterly timeless Hope. This is a pretty good trend up 
to a certain point. It gives comedy a little freedom, a little 
latitude and a little intimacy. But when the intimacy, lati- 
tude and freedom reach the point where the artists and the 
studio audience are having more fun than the listener, the 
trend is deader than Kelcy’s. Several programs, at present 
more or less popular, are in danger of knocking themselves 
into a diminished seven on the Crossley by having more fun 
than they give. 


| Comics Outshine Analysists on News i 


A trend might be found brewing in the fact that radio 
audiences continue te grow smarter. And some of today’s 
most effective teachers of current events are the radio comics. 
In their steady search for new material the comics comb 
the news and they are both more selective and more inter- 
esting than most analysts. The comic’s palatable references 
to things that have happened are frequently the index Tess 
editorial minds turn to for a rating on the importance of an 
event. A comic can make Patton seem to be a more im- 
portant general than Eisenhower simply because Blood and 
Guts is a slightly funnier nickname than Ike. 


As the radio continues to educate its audiences, the armed 
services also continue to smarten up hundreds of thousands 
of guys. They do this with actual school work as well as by 
bringing them in contact with many different types of people. 
Travel, too, broadens men, they say. Our soldiers travel. 
It used to be that you joined the Navy to see the world. 
Now you join the Navy to see the Army. 

Even today studio audiences, largely military, are laughing 
at straight lines that a year ago were needed to set up a gag. 
Today they tip it. Also, studio audiences are laughifig at 
funny things said by men and women who are not out-and- 
out comics but just men and women saying the usual funny 
things that men and women sometimes say to each other. 
Funny words, read with proper clarity and no wrong em- 
phases, will get laughs. This is an encouraging trend from 
a writer’s point of view, if there are any left with a point 
of view. 


Since Christmas, 1942, several new names have appeared 
on the comedy horizon and several familiar names have 
grown in stature. 
have become bigger than they were a year ago. Jack Doug- 
las, Garry Moore, Wally (Tell-Ya-What-I’m-Gonta Do) Marr 
and Ukie have come from practically nowhere. A wise guy 
might say that some of them have a round trip, I disagree. 
Each has been on the air long enough to prove he com- 
mands attention. But each for a different, well defined rea- 
son, has yet to fulfill any great comic destiny. Undoubtedly 
Marr and his catch-phrase has ruffled the water more than 
the rest. 

Jerry Lester, Phil Silvers, Rags Ragland and Cass Daley 
each has a radio potentiality not yet fully examined. Bert 
Lahr and Jimmy Durante continue to do all right, but have 
yet to find a steady flow of Grade A material. Each still 
deserves better than he usually walks away with after a 
tangle with a network. 


* That Draft Problem Again | 


The main trend is the trend of good radio writers to the 
armed forces. This is rapidly narrowing an always too short 
field. The first thing a comic needs for success on the air is 
a good writer ... and then a stable of good joke-jockeys. 


The ideal’ is. than. Bot... 


more than a mere George Bernard Shaw. Once hes iound 
this character, all a new radio comic needs to get by is 


exactly what all those who have achieved radio success in 
the past have needed ...a decent spot in the evening ... 
a native and editorial sense of humor ... and an adoring 
sponsor. 

The most important of these things, especially today when 
anyone can get a sponsor, is that ‘native and editorial sense 


of humor.’ Without that his work will never have consist- 
€ncy and focus unless he’s found the writer described above 
and said genius is also a close personal friend... a friend- 


ship which, under radio circumstances, is doomed to wither. 

There seems little ground to believe there'll be any change 
in this trend. To be a success on the radio the character you 
assume must either consume you... such as Fibber McGee 
and Molly have consumed the Jordans, and Charlie Mc- 
Carty has eaten up Bergen... or the personality you project 
must be merely a theatrical exaggeration of your normal 
self. This is Bob Hope, Jack Benny, Fred Allen, Bob Burns, 
Frank Morgan, Red Skelton, Burns and Allen, Easy Aces. 
and you can pick it up from there. 

New programs are constantly being 
and sometimes actresses, who are funny in pictures or on the 
radio, but who are not essentially comics. Sometimes these 
shows are successful. The formula used on the Gildersleeve 
In this they kept a comedian playing 
a part. To try to make a comic out of a comedian is usually 
a bad idea. 

It is to be hoped that the trend in 1944 will be toward the 
former and away from the latter. 


built around actors, 


Ed Gardner, Jack Carson and Joan Davis , 


Requirements For Good 


Radio Acting 


By EARLE McGILL 


(The following is an extract of a talk by the president 
of the Radio Directors Guild before a recent membership 
meeting of the New York local of the American Federa- 
tion of Radio Artists. The author has an extensive back- 
ground in radio, films and the theatre. He conducts a 
class in radio production at New York University and has 
written several books on radio subjects. He is a staff 
producer-director at CBS.) 


Actors are gentle people. If they were not, they would 
not have become actors in the first place. Who but those 
given to poetic and romantic renunciations could give them- 
selves up even momentarily to being somebody else? Get- 
ting and spending, they lay waste their store of self and 
address themselves to a lifetime of being a host of other 
people. 

To be permitted to do this they must do the one thing from 
which gentle people shrink as they would from leprosy: 
they must, at heartsickeningly frequent intervals, ask for a 
job. If they would remain actors they must cultivate a 
technique in the ghastly business—or be faced with starva- 
tion. 


In the theatre there is a folklore of getting that bit in the 
third act or that position in the line. All the job-getting race 
wisdom of a long line of actors is handed down to successive 
generations, and it doesn't take the neophyte long before he 
has mastered all the refined techniques. 


But in radio all these time-worn.dodéges are useless. This 
is a trim, 20th century industry with highly developed, well- 
bred techniques of rebuff far removed from the Forty-fourth 
street methods. The actor has to meet this business not with 
spats and a cane, but with analysis of the market, adroit 
presentation of selected samples, and superior merchandising 
of the product. : 


| What About Competition? 


Radio is constantly beset with an endless stream of people 
who feel they can act better than most of the actors they hear 
throughout the day and night. They fall into the following 
large classifications: 

There are the ones who want to read poetry. It seems that 
everyone who reads poetry on the air, reads it badly and the 
applicant is just the person needed to straighten out the 
situation. 


Then there are those whose friends tell them they have a 
‘radio voice,’ and there is a crying need for radio voices. If 
you were to ask them what they mean by a radio voice, they 
usually have only the most confused idea. They don’t know 
that voices are good, bad and indifferent, on and off the mike, 
and that the quality of their voice unattended by any other 
considerations that would impel a radio station to engage 
them, is of only incidental interest. 


There are many peopie, mostly women, who admit they 
cannot act, but insist that all they want to do is read the 
commercial blurbs. These do not realize that the major con- 
cern of the advertising agency is with the proper technical 
presentation of their advertising copy, and that in general, 
only the most experienced actors are engaged for this type 
of work. 

There are also a great many applicants for audition who 
have had sporadic amateur appearances before local indul- 
gent audiences. They feel that since they do not need to 
memorize the lines, and that since a great portion of the act- 
ing they hear on the radio is not any better than that thing 
they did last season at school, they can compete in a field 
already crowded with able and experienced craftsmen. In 
the theatre, people corresponding to these varied types of 
applicants receive a quick, violent brush-off. But radio, en- 
joying a quasi-utiliy character operating in the interest, 
convenience and necessity of the republic, must hear politely 
and reject firmly the overtures of thousands who are strain- 
ing to get in front of the microphone. 


| Real Talent Vs. Crackpot 


Mixed in with all these people who want to act are the 
young and old, honest-to-God actors, who want to be heard 
and who because of experience, training and impulse, have 
every right to be heard. But the real actor should do every- 
thing within his power to differentiate himself from the 
crackpots, the amateurs and the people with the ‘good radio 
voices’ who try to elbow him away from the microphone 
where he by right should make his living. 

Now, one of the best ways to do this is by knowing first, 
something of the structure of the entire radio business. It is 
appalling how many actors, good, sensible actors who should 
know better, gravitate toward radio without the faintest 
inkling of the structure of the industry or the relationship 
which the networks bear toward the advertising agencies, the 


.2gengies toward the sponsors, or even the sustaining toward 
‘the commercial program. 


For the number of peopie who daily come to the networks 
looking for jobs, one would think that there was the greatest 
source of employment. But; as a matter of fact. a-far greater 
number of acting opportunities are offered daily by the ad- 
vertising agencies than are offered by the networks. 

It should be the business of the actor to study the market 
for his talent, learn where the opportunities are, and put 
himself in the way of them. Above all, he should listen to 
radio and become acquainted with the structure and content 
of programs. particularly the serial programs. The more 
he knows about programs already on the air the better 
equipped he will be in competitive audition. 

He shoud become an habitual reader of the most im- 
portant trade papers where new programs and changes of 
program accounts from one advertising agency to another 
are announced and discussed. 

Perhaps the most difficult task for the radio actor is to 
break down the inertia he encounters when he tries to per- 
suade unfamiliar producers to purchase his abilities. Most 
radio directors lack the courage of their casting convictions 
and tend to absorb fresh voices into the stream of their 
dramatie offerings with great reluctance. 

This may be understandable, considering the day in and 
day out demands of-radio, that the producers’ needs are best 
met within an extremely limited portion of the whole range 
or spectrum of the business of acting. An adroit and spe- 
cialized mediocrity is more readily purchased than a bril- 
liant and sweeping virtuosity over a wide range. Bearing 
this in mind, I believe an audition built almost exclusively 


Radio Directors’ Defense 


May Appear Ogres to Actors, But Their 
Problems Are Multiple 


By Theodora Yates 


(Radio Director with Benton & Bowles Agcy. 


There is no actor or actress in New York who doesn’t dee 
cry the ‘apparent’ unfairness of radio as well as the radio 
directors themselves. The great trouble is that we sense and 
understand their problems, while they (and they're not to 
blame) don’t know our side of the story. Frankly I wish 
they could all step into the control room with me not only 
when I'm directing, but also when I’m auditioning for a new 
part. 

To get some picture of what were up against, let’s look at 
a few hard and cold facts. In New York today there are 
literally thousands of persons who are trying to ‘get into 
radio.’ They range from the highschool] girl, who has never 
seen the inside of a studio, to the stars of Hollywood and 
Broadway. The stream of applicants never diminishes, in 
fact grows larger every year. 

Let’s assume that a great many of these have n6 talent or 
experience and after a few futile months drop out of the 
running. That still leaves an over-supply of talent that would 
swamp us if we tried to give all a chance to be heard. If 
every show on every network and station used at least six 
dramatic people every day there still would not be nearly 
enough jobs to go around. Just to audition these people is a 
tremendous undertaking. To give you an idea, one agency I 
happen to know about is booked four months in advance in 
its audition department. 


NO ‘GAMBLING’ POSSIBLE 


Here’s another hard faci: Radio is a commercial business, 
The men who pay for it are business men. They do not hire 
us to act as talent scouts. They want successful productions. 

Now this doesn't mean that the door is firmly closed. It 
merely means that we have to open it in such a way that we 
will not be ‘killed’ in the stampede, so to speak. If I were to 
let it be known that I would see people at my office one hour 
every week, we all know what would happen. The reception 
room would resemble a Christmas shopping rush. I would be 
forced to disappoint many because of the impossibility of 
seeing them all. That would be unfair. 

I even hesitate to explain my own methods because of the 
chance of misunderstanding and discouragement. The fact is, 
however, that I do find and use new talent, I go to the 
theatre; actors and actresses are recommended or recommend 
others; audition directors call me about excellent work on 
the part of this girl or that chap. I listen as often as I can 
to the radio itself. 

Somewhere along the line a voice I have heard or a recom- 
mendation I have been given will bear fruit. But even if I 
did none of these things, I still know the work of enough 
actors and actresses, all fully experienced, so that I could cast 
any show without seeing or hearing another person for the 
next two years. 
| THE MISSING ‘X’ QUANTITY | 

However, it is not enough that a person be talented and 
experienced. To explain: A new part is coming into a show. 
I call in a half dozen actors whose work I know. All are 
experienced; all have talent. Yet for one reason or another 
none exactly fits the character to be portrayed. During the 
audition I may even hear not more than half a dozen lines 
from Actor Joe Doakes. Later Joe asks ‘Why didn't she give 
me a chance to show what I could do?’ What he doesn’t know 
is that I was looking for a particular kind of voice quality, 
and the loud speaker in the control room has told me that 
Joe simply didn’t have that quality. 

Furthermore, what I am trying to find is an actor who not 
only can do an acting job but can be the character. 

I spend a great deal of time with the scriptwriters. Let’s 
say a new sequence is being written into the show. I have an 
understanding in advance of what is coming up in the way 
of dramatic episodes. I call in people to read for the parts. 
Later some of those who were not successful will hear the 
show on the air. ‘Why I could have done that easily,’ they 
say. 

In this artjcle I've tried to give some little idea of what 
directors have in the way of problems. I wish I could change 
the situation and I know other directors feel the same way. 
Frankly we can’t. Personally I am most happy when I find 
a person I have not used before and am able to give him or 
her a chance, I go out of my way to look for opportunities 
of this kind. But I simply can't hear everyone and if I could 
there are not enough jobs to go around, However, if the 
performer has talent, intelligence, and unlimited ambition, 
sooner or later the right radio opportunity will come knocke- 
ing at his door. 


of scintillant and coruscating selections, while they may 
gladden the heart of the judicious, where I am afraid he is 
infrequéutiy encoawterea, canuvt hely but fail to impress, 
in a market geared to purchase conventional acting. 

That is not to say, however, that a single set-piece is not 
necessary. e of the audition.the 
actor should indicate the extent of his range. At least once, 
he should let go and show that, if given his head, he could 
do a really superlative job of acting 

This war is inevitably bringing more of the type of enter- 
tainment we have come to call documentary. Educational 
and documentary broadcasts are the special concern of the 
radio station or network, and are offered to the radio audi- 
ence as part of its service. 

To be successful in documentary radio, an actor must be 
an easy reader of ‘hard reading.” He should have the com- 
posure that comes from radio experience for this will enable 
him to read didactic material, distinctly, accurately, and not 
too fast. He must quickly invest his part with character- 
ization, an ingredient invariably left out by the writer of 
educational scripts, who is primarily concerned with their 


At least once in the cour 


content. More than anything else the actor should not seem 
for an instant to be intellectually detached from that con- 


tent. He must sound as if the flow of ideas, however 
abstruse, are of his own making, springing full grown from 
his own brain. 

What does all this add up to? It mean 
more actors must be ready to meet this type of program 
not only with technical facility but with an awareness of 
the social upheavals of our day, because it follows that the 
better his cultural equipment, the more well rounded artist 
he will become. 


that more and 
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Whither Publicity Post-War? 


1 By CHARLES OPPENHEIM and Pyt. DICK PACK —— 
(Oppenheim is WOR Publicity Director; Pack was station's press head 
before Army induction) 


If the limb we're abeut to go out on holds up, we'd like to express a 
theory or about Certain 
aspects of television’s future are somewhat cloudy, yet there are definite 
guideposts already established which the future press agent might well 
note. 


two post-war radio and television publicity. 


The blood pressure of the average station’s ‘drum-beater’ will go even 
higher if he takes a peak at the radio pages of the daily newspapers of the 
1920's. 
and there were lots of page 1 breaks, too. 


Sections of anywhere from 10 to 18 pages were not infrequent, 
Pictures appeared galore and 
There was a 
Radio was a great scientific triumph; it was new, 

People of all ages were staying up half the night 
‘gadget’ worked, competing with their neighbors to 
get the call letters of the station furthest from home. 

The first coast-to-coast 
broadcast was news; the first football broadcast was news, first election 
returns, etc, 

Television has all its ‘firsts’ ahead of it. When the war is over and 
engineers can devote their full time to correcting the few remaining 
defects; when sets are manufactured in great numbers, and when tele- 
vision programing comes into its own, then the new ‘baby’ will receive 
all the attention that was lavished on its ‘pop’ some 20 years ago. 

Thus one of the first things the successful radio publicity man of to- 
morrow will have to learn is a smattering of engineering. The general 
run of P.A.’s now have no concept of the technical side of radio. (That 
goes for us, too!) What happens between the guy standing at the micro- 
phone in a studio and the turning of the dial on the set at home remains 
a mystery. Not so for our friend of the future. He will have to know 
the ABC’s of both F.M. and television, or find himself sadly in the cold 
while his colleagues reap delicious yards of clivping. 

Every radio publicity office is plagued with one persistent and dif- 
ficult problem—pictures! ‘Let's see,’ muses the photo editor, ‘we'll take 
one straight shot. at the mike—and then—’ And then! Well, there are a 
few variations. but few. Most radio pictures are dull and static. If you've 
seen one, you’ve seen them all. 
| Tele’s Wide Photo Field 

Not so when television arrives. That will be the day! There will be 
backgrounds to use, costumes to wear, and dramatic scenes to work with. 
All the elements that go into the making of an interesting picture will 
be an intrinsic part of television itself. And then there’s another im- 
poriant point. The heroine of ‘Ain't Life Just Plain Lousy’ also can’t be 
the heroine of ‘Doctor Gilschleter Blows His Top.’ And so there will be 
more personalities to work with, more girls and, we blushingly admit, 
more cheesecake. It stands to reason that television will bring many 
newcomers with it, and telegenics, to coin a phrase, will require a twinkle 
in the eye and a tilt to the nose of its stars-to-be. And need we mention 
that the camera does not always point from the neck up! 
| Stunts Will Flourish | 


every new program was heralded by headline streamers, 
good reason for that. 

exciting and glamoious. 
to see how the new 


In short, radio was news from every angle. 


If we can look into the crystal ball a little further we envision another 
boom era for stunts. Colorful and corny special events stunts which 
flourished before the war will receive a new impetus from television, The 
possibility for cooking up ingenious news-getting programs will be limit- 
less, and will demand close cooperation between the Special Events and 
Publicity departments. Giving ‘eyes’ to broadcasting will mean that the 
publicist will have to develop a much stronger sense of the visual than he 
now possesses. He can probably learn a lot from his brethren of Holly- 
wood and Broadway. It seems to us that the post-war P.A. will have to 
be a gent with a sound knowledge of the theatre and show business gen- 
erally. 

The greatest boon television will confer on the harassed press agent will 
be the opportunity to go to town on exploitation and tieups. The retail 


door which has been pretty firmly shut-to radio gimmicks will swing 
open. Television and fashion will make a natural and newsworthy com- 
bination. 


The great educational potentialities of television should also provide 
prestige-building tieups with museums, universities and other important 
institutions. Therefore, the radio P.A. will have to become more exploita- 
tion conscious, and will have to develop new channels of publicity. 


Though we have set ourselves up as prophets, we can’t say for certaine 


that television will replace the old-fashioned crystal set. But we do know 


‘aft 


Change was affected Tuesday (28) 


Switch ‘Romance’ Format 
Gallup Vice Doris Dalton 


Format of ‘Romance’ show 
CBS has been changed so that Frank 
Gallup will do the narration through- 
out the program, instead of fore and 
announcement previously han- 
dled by Doris Dalton. 


with dramatization of ‘Jane Eyre’ 
with Martin Gabel ‘(subbing for Or- 
son Welles) and Wendy Barrie in 
the leads. 


Ford Nixes Pop 
Band For Show 
So Dorsey's Out 


Tommy Dorsey's orchestra was 
sancelled out of the Ford program 
unexpectedly last Wednesday (29) 
afternoon. Dorsey was due to be- 
gin a five-times-a-week series for the 
auto maker, 8-8:15 p.m, on the Blue 
network Jan. 
heart, it’s said, by Henry Ford him- 
self, tossed the whole thing into the 
discard. Reason given for the can- 
cellation was that Ford had changed 


his mind and didn't want a pop 
band. 


J. Walter Thompson, agency on the 
Ford account, is keeping the 15- 
minute period open and it's tenta- 
tively planned to fill it with a show 
built around Ford personnel, ema- 
nating from Detroit., This idea was 
to have been carried out on addi- 
tional Ford time on the same_net- 
work, but on Saturday and Sunday. 


WELLES SHOW PREEM 
PUT BACK TILL JAN. 19 


Illness of Orson Welles has caused 
postponement of his Socony-Vacuum 
CBS air show preem from Jan. 12 
to Jan. 19. “After recuperating from 
a yellow jaundice attack, Welles 
plans a short Florida vacation before 
resuming work. 

Program, to be broadcast from 
New York at 12:30 am. to hit the 
Coast at 9:30 p.m., will be heard on 


11 Coast stations only. More outlets | 


will become available later as the 


time situation eases. 
Program plans use of pix guest 
stars. Rita Hayworth (Mrs. Welles) 


is not in the show as reported. 
Murray of the William 
agency set up the package. 


Bill 
Morris 


Ray Vice Passman On 


Robert R, Ray succeeded 
| Leroy Passman as assistant to James 
| Seward, CBS director of network 
He Super - 


visor of the assignment division. 


that whatever happens, a good press agent- will be worth his weight in| Passman resigned to join OWTI's 
iconoscopes. | overseas branch. 


LOPEZ, MARY SMALL, 
PICK & PAT SHOW SET 


Vincent Lopez and his orchestra, 
Mary Small, singer featured in musi- 
cal ‘Early to Bed’ on Broadway, and 
Pick and Pat, comedy team, will be 
heard on a new program sponsored 
by. the. Helbros .Wateh..Co. over 12 


Mutuai stations starting Tuesday, | 
Jan. 18, from 8:30 to 3 (EWT). 

William H. Weintraub is agency | 
on the account. 


Dr. Louis Berg Seeks To 
Upset Libel Dismissal | 


psy- | 


Dr. Louis Berg, New York 
chiatrist and radio critic on Thurs- | 
day (29) in N. Y. Federal Court | 


filed an appeal from a dismissal of | 
his $250,000 libel action against | 
Printer’s Ink Publishing Co., Inc. | 

Dr. Berg had charged that an} 
article written by Max Wylie, of the | 
radio department of N. W. Ayer & { 


Son, Inc., entitled ‘Dusting Off Dr. | 
Berg.’ appearing in Printer’s Ink, | 
was false and gave the impression | s 
Dr. Berg was ‘dishonest. incompetent | a 


and unprofessional.’ 

In dismissing the suit Judge 
John Bright held that ‘fair and legi- 
timate criticism is always permitted 
upon any work to which the atten- 
tion of the public is invited.’ 


RY 


SEASON'S GREETINGS 
BERT GORDON 
“THE MAD RUSSIAN” 


over | 


10, but a change of | 


CBS Net Operations 


Commentators and Controversy 
By DR. FRANK KINGDON 


Radio is growing up and, in the process, is having growing pains. One 
of its current pains is the dispute about handling interpretations of the 
news. News is everybody’s business, Any expressed opinion about it 
provokes either agreement or disagreement, and this means controversy, 
Since it is the business of a commentator to express his Opinions, he in- 
evitably becomes a controversial figure, 

Can radio afford this kind of talent? The answer is that commentators 
do not exist because stations are generous, or because sponsors maintain 
them on altruistic grounds. Public demand makes a commentator a profita- 
ble investment. He comes to radio on the same basis as an actor or a 
singer. There are people who want to hear him. He has a_ popular 
audience, 

The public is the unseen partner in all radio. It is not just a customer, 
It is a partner that makes its own demands and sets its own standards, 
It has a tangible interest in what goes on the air. 

The station cannot afford to neglect the wishes of its listeners. Owners 
of some station may have their own social and political philosonhy 
which they wish to promulgate, but if they turn their station into a mere 
propaganda center for their own ideas the public interest will assert 
itself and they will suffer the loss of their greatest asset, goodwill. 

On the other side, the commentator also depends upon the public. His 
main asset is his own integrity. He works under the obligations that inhere 
in his position as a moulder of public opinion. His public trusts him, and 
ihe will lose his audience, his only excuse for being on the air, the minute 
| his listeners lose confidence in him. 


Listener Has Rights | 
Either the station or any other corporation has the right to buy a 
mouthpiece for its philosophy, but the listener also has the right to know 
when he is listening to bought opinions and when to personal and un- 
fettered ones. 


gins by selecting from among a hundred items of news the one or two on 
which he chooses to speak, and this selection is itself an exercise of opinion, 
This fundamental situation is not changed if some official of a company 
selects for him; it simply means that the predilections of one man are 
substituted for those of another. If a Paul White chooses the items instead 
of a Cecil Brown it is still one man doing it. The personal element is 
there, whoever the selector may be. 

Once the items are selected, the commentator relates and interprets them 
according to his own interest, experience, temperamental bent, and vocabu- 
lary. He is neither an automaton having no personal bias, nor a’ god 
endowed with omniscience. He is a human being with all the limitations 
and complexities that his heredity, environment and experience hAve bred 
in him. Once again, this is not changed because a company officer edits 
what he has written, for this is merely modifying one man’s views to 
match another's. 

News is not something an active mind can take or leave. We are social 
beings and news is a report on our society. An intelligent man can no 
more avoid having a point of view on it than he can jump out of his own 
skin. If we try to imagine an individual of such severe impartiality that 
he has no personal point of view, we shall have to imagine one so cold 
as to be intellectually frigid. His commentary would be so involved that 
it would have little appeal to any audience, and would be unintelligible 
to normal people. 


| 
| No opinion on current affairs is entirely objective. A commentator be- 
| 
| 
| 


Bias Asserts Itself 
This does not mean that a commentator should not try to be fair. He 
should. But even though he does his best to set forth two sides of an 
argument fairly, his own bias is bound to reveal itself. The psychological 
| factors involved in thought and expression are sure te affect his manner 
and style. He will express his own point of view more smoothly than 
| that which he opposes. Any man who feels deeply about what he is saving 
| will give an extra persuasiveness to the phrasing of what he believes. 
| His arrangement of contrasting arguments will fall into a pattern that 
| gives the advantage to his own view. His voice will unconsciously reveal 
| which side has his support. He is not an actor. He is a man of opinion. 
| He should avoid being dogmatic or a crusader, but, being a thinking being 
| he cannot avoid ‘having a political philosophy, and this will color what he 
| says and how he says it. 
| This is precisely what makes him attractive to his listeners. They get 
| their excitement out of either vigorous agreement or disagreement with 
him. The drama of a commentator’s program is the play of the mind of 
| the speaker on that of the listener. There may possibly be a: few people 
so highly intellectual that they want the delicate balance of “on the one 
| hand” and.“on the other hand” as a steady diet, but they are few indeed 
Most people do not think about social and political questions at the 
strictly cerebral level. They think with their viscera. They care about 
ideas, and, get_emotional about them. They get their kick out of enthusi- 
|asticaliy applauding, or equally enthusiastically cursing the commentator. 
From the point of view of showmanship, a cold program is not a good 
program. People want one that strikes fire. 


| Freedom of Speech 


This is partly why the audience demands freedom of speech. If one 
station announces that it will control its commentators, listeners will tune 
out and go where they are sure of. getting unfettered opinions. The final 
standard is not whether a commentator says what the owners of a station 
| think should be heard, but whether he strikes home to the public mind 
so that the public wants to hear what he has to say. 
| Audience reaction, it is true, is a temptation to a commentator to be 
} sensational and so to sacrifice responsibility in his utterances. He is aware 
that radio is still show business, and he feels the urge to put on a good 
|show. He knows that he can get a personal following by taking some 
lextreme position and hammering away 


y at it. If Ke yields to ten- 


dencies he ends by playing to a gallery and not keeping faith with his 
own integrity, and that means that he loses the first tundamental qualifi- 
| cation for his kind of a job. 

The whole issue comes down to the character and qualifications of the 
commentator. The only good policy for a station is to select a man in 
whom it has confidence and then to give him his freedom: If he is the 
| kind of man who can be controlled, he is too weak for the work he has 
to do. If he has something to say the station does itself honor, and the 
public service, by 


letting him say it. 


-Madriguera, Williams 
To Wax for Oberstein 


Cootie Williams’ and Enric Madri-| Pittsburgh, Jan. 1. 
| guera’s orchestras have been signed} A. K. (Rosey) Rowswell, local 
, for is j ls 4 
| by Eli Obs rstein for his Hit label. 'radio commentator and for last sev- 
| Williams will be recorded possibly 
1 


‘Rosey’ Rowswell To 


Air for OPA in Pitt. 


eral years play-by-play announcer 
;next week with his big band and | of Pittsburgh Pirates baseball games, 
| small combination, and Madriguera’s| has joined the district staff of the 
| outfit is down to turn out a group © | OPA here as an associate informa- 


pops and an album of Latin melo-/ tion executive. 
| dies. | Rowswell, who had taken a civil 
Both of these commitments are service test for the newly-created 


single date affairs. Of all the bands! position, will handle all of the local 
Oberstein has signed and recorded| OPA’s radio broadcasts. He'll also 


since taking out an AFM license.| contmue to air his present commer- 
cials. 


none has been term deals. 
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Thirty-eighth JARTETY 


Anniversary 
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Radio Music Uplift 


Nation Has Become Opera, Symphony, 
Concert-Conscious, Thanks to 
the Airwaves 


By DR. FRANK BLACK 


The radio industry is but two decades old, but in that short 
space of time it has saved opera, concerts and the symphonic 
organizations of this country. Had radio not come to the 
rescue it is dubious that any of these industries would sur- 
vive today and good music, as such, would be facing extinc- 
tion, Such a s.atement inclines the casual reader to scoff, but 
let us take a look at the record. 


Today. in the United States, we have some 30-odd opera- 
tie organizations giving seasons w hich vary from the one or 
two performances of a festival nature to the 125-150 given 
annually by the country’s greatest company. the Metropoli- 
tan. A score of years ago we had but four companies worthy 
of mention, the Metropolitan, the Chicago Civic Opera, the 
then embryonic San Francisco company, and the San Carlo 
Opera Co. The first named company was in a bad way 
financially. The immortal Caruso was dead and no successor 
had been found. Singers were declining from the standards 
which had found no equal on any stace of the world, stand- 
ards that were so high as to make one’s head swim. Replace- 
ments were not forthcoming. We had a few, it is true, Ruffo, 
Chaliapin, Ponselle, Galli-Curci, ete.. but they did not make 
up for the losses of others who were slowly retiring. For a 
decade the Metropolitan’s vocal standards went downhill and 
so did the standards of the of the Chicago and San Francisco 
companies, who drew on the Metropolitan's best talents for 
their own seasons, Finally the Chicago company, unable to 
stand the strain of deficits, blew up. Most of its stars came to 
the Metropolitan, and the once great days of Chicago Opera 
were over. The San Francisco Opera Co., drawing on Met- 
ropoliten stars, continued to flourish. The stock market 
crash smashed the Metropolitan hard. A fund of %.,000,000 
painstakingly built up in the days of prosperity in the 1920's 


was gone. From the stage otf the Metropeli an came the 
plea, ‘Save Us’. 


Making Nation Opera-Conscious 

On December 25, 1931, a performance of ‘Hansel und 
Gretel’ had been broadeast from the stage. Weekly broad- 
casts followed till the present day. The nation as a whole 
was becoming opera conscious. No longer was the mass ot 
the American public afraid to listen to an opera singer. 
Films had absorbed some who head made radio names on 
their own. Tibbett, Moore, Swarthout, Martini, Kiepura, 
and Pons all had their fling, and in a later day, Rise Stevens. 
The $300,000 sought by the Metropolitan was raised, with a 
goodly part of the money coming irom outside New York 
City, obviously from the growing radio audience. This was 
not enough te sustain the company sand several years later 
ano her appeal via radio was made. A request for $1,000,000 
was broadcast over the nation-wide network: for help. The 
result was staggering. Over 74°. of ail donations came from 
people outside the Metropolitan crea who contributed over 
$370.000 to make up the $1,000,000 sought and the Metro- 
politan was saved. Today, without the sponsorship of radio, 
the Metropolitan could not exist. It» 20 weekly broadcasts 
and the Sherwin-Williams Auditions of the Air provide a 
substantial portion of the annual revenue of the house. 
Without these sums of money the company weuld have to 
close its doors. 

What has been the nation-wide result? As a resux of the 
broadcasts, persons throughout the country have become 
acquainted with opera. They are not finding it so horrible an 
experience to listen to, and always have the advantage of 
being able to turn it off with no cost if they do not like it 

The Metropolitan is able to travel far more these days 
than ever before. Requests come in from all over the coun- 
try seeking performances at the $12,000 top at which each 
performance is sold. Wartime restrictions have hampecrec 
the company from travel, but in normal times one would 
not go far afield in predicting a tour of 20-30 major cities. 
The San Francisco company, which uses Metropolitan stars. 
s able to do the same thing the Metropolitan does for the 
West Coast of the company, performing from Los Angeles to 
Portland ‘and Seattle. The San Carlo company gives opera 
in the smaller towns which cannot afford Metropolitan prices 

Now what is the situation on the nation’s symphony or- 
chestras? Today we have 18 major symphonies and literally 
hundreds of smaller orchestras in towns and cities. In addi- 
tion to these there are many small orchestras which are 
heard regularly on the air. Again, two decades ago. orchestras 
were in a tight spot financially. Today the N.Y. Philhar- 
monic can look forward to a profitable season because CBS 
has provided the U.S. Rubber Company as a sponsor for its 
Sunday afternoon broadcasts. Other great symphony or- 


Future of Creative 
Radio Writing 


Programs Offering Profound and Vital 
Expression Can Also Pay Off 


By ARCH OBOLER 


The business of successful prophecy is a very easy one. The 
capital investment is only a few dogmatic statements. and 
since no one ever bothers to draw up a balance sheet, the 
seer profits without challenge as a wise, far-sighted man. 

Yes, the business of being a prophet is erdinarily a safe 
one—except in the art and the business of radio. For there is 
something about the speed of the Hartzian waves which influ- 
ence the speed in the industry itself, so that the future 
becomes the present with appalling swiftness. From the days 
of crystal sets wound up on oatmeal boxes and the Happiness 
Boys, to our present munificence of Capeharts and Kate 
Smith, all is part of the memories of even those of us who 
had no speaking acquaintance wi h a drummer boy who knew 
Lincoln. For all that has happened in radio broadcast- 
ing is of our time—an@ the future of it, too, will be largely 
of our time. 

May we, then, take what may be called a bifocal view 
of the future—its near, and its long view. 

I begin on a note of fright. 
creative radio writing is a frightening one. 

But fright, biologically. is a constructive feeling in the 
degree that the reaction arouses responses in the individual 
to go out and do something about the cause of his fright. 

And so my saying that the immediate 
radio writing has a frightening aspect, 
the hope that out of what we now 
structive reaction. 


for the immediate future of 


future of creative 
is a statement made in 
say may come this con- 


What is frightening about radio’s prospects in the near 
future? Simply this—the business of radio has become so 
successful in these war days that the painful struggle over the 
years to give to radio writing maturity and meaningfulness 
has largely been forgotten. So much money is being made 
by the business. so much time has been sold, that the oppor- 
tuni‘ies in which the mature writer cai speak of the world he 
lives in as he sees it (opportunities available to the short 
story, novel, and in some degree to the motion picture 
writer) exist in radio with less and less frequency. 


It’s the Larger_ Issue That Counts 


! 


‘That, my friends, is a frightening situa ion. Radio cannot 
exist by the bread of the sponsors alone. Simply to use radio 
as a disseminator of fun and laughter is not enough in these 
times. Simply to use radio as a means of n.aking money is 
to confess that from writer, to network, to business organiza- 
tion, we are failing to use a great medium of expression to 
the fullest extent of its potentialities at a time, historically, 
when as a media of idea expression, it is needed the most. 
The American radio audience is not the best informed of 
audiences. Oh, yes, they know every particularity of the 
news—who can escape the news if one owns a radio set— 
but they are not informed as they must be on the larger 
issues of the war as they relat. to the complete sacrifices 
necessary for the winning of bloody battles—both on the 
fighting fronts and in the Congress. 

What can the creative radio writer do about this growing 
lack of opportunity in which to speak? 

The very awareness of the problem is constructive. As 
an individual and as a writing craft there must be an un- 
relenting insistence that the once-over-lightly treatment of 
the war is not enough—that service shows which concern 
themselves entirely with gag, and quip, and quiz and give- 
away are not enough—ihat the display of heroes before 
microphones is not enough; that the dissemination of infor- 


mation about bond drives, ration plans, and scrap drives 
and recruiting drives is not enough. There must be a 
mature-minded, consistent exposition, using to the fullest 


the talents available, of the changing problems of the con- 
flict, presented, with good dramatic craftsmanship, through 
the mind—and the heart. 

The old plea that programs of that sort do not pay must 
be shelved. There are sufficient programs on the networks 
which do pay, and which say nothing to justify our askin 
the release of some choice evening hours for war and peace 
programs which serve to enlighten with hones vy and realism. 

Yes, the yardstick of whether or not a program will sell 
must be forgotten—and to the businers executive who would 
argue this I ask only, ‘How profitable is it for a man to get 
a bullet through his gut on a Salerno beachhead?’ 

Some may question the advisability of this implied criti- 
cism of the broadcasters failure to give sufficient and proper 
time to the really meaningful war programs; but I say that it 


chestras such as the Boston and Cleveland Orchestras are is only through a frank examination, of the question that 


iatization of the 
masters 


nation at 
Continual 


large with the music of the 
repetition on the radio has made the 
names of Beethoven, Bach, Brahms. Tscha sky and others 
hoisehoid” itaines to America, and their music is now ac- 
cepted as a part of our daily life. The great NBC Symphony, 
the first orchestra formed exclusively for radio under the 
direction of Arturo Toscanini, has become a part of our 
daily life. Without radio, the symphony orchestras of ou 
country could not have expanded, many would have been 
forced to close up during depression years and symphonic 
music would have ceased to exist in the United States. 


ikow 


The concert business with its annual $5.000.000 gross als 
OWes its existence to radio. The majority of singers and 
instrumentalists do not make a good living from concerts: 
over 90°, of them average $30 weekly. If it were not for 
those whose fees, built through the medium of radio, were 
very high, it would not be possible for the managements 
to exist. The 10 biggest concert earners in the country have 
all had racio buildups. They are Nelson Eddy. Lily Pons. 
James Melton, Richard Crooks. Marian Anderson, Albert 
Spalding, Yehudi Menuhin, Lawrence Tibbett, Paul Robeson 
and Dorothy Maynor. These artists each earned $100,000 or 
above last year. They provide the money on which the con- 
cert business survives. They received this money, mostly 
because of a radio buildup. Grace Moore. Gladys Swarthout 
John Charles Thomas, Jan Peerce. etc., al! Ftrsicing in the first 


roa as money earners, but the first two were more Holly wood- 
built Wiss by radio, while the latter two are entering thi- 
Class this season, 


Almost a year and a half ago I stood on a public platform 


and spoke of the need of hate in radio—hatred of the 
Fascist ideal-in our progran I was beaten mosi 
viciously by conservative pulpit and press for daring to say, 


that. in a shooting war one could no longer love one’s enemies 
as oneself. 

the creative writer 
must be 


And now I say that in a shooting war 
whether what he is going to say is profitable or not, 
time in which to reach an audience as that 


Program. 


Piven as good a 
crack comedian on the Jabberwocky 
But presuming that in our future tomorrow we have both 
the talent and the program time. what then? There must 
be a change of aftiiude about listening audiences. Radio has 
been restricted too long by a two-headed monster known as 
Hooper-Crossley. For some mysterious rease }, a belief grew 
up that unless a program had as many listeners per half- 
hour as Jack Benny or Charley McCarthy, t simply didn't 
exist. Creative writing cannot a.tain its fullest stature 
until this industry and art medium understands that 
grams, even as advertisements, can be slanted at a particular 
1.Q. level of the American audience, and that no creative 
writing can possibly reach the minds and the emotions of all 
the audience with equal effectiveness. 
The day when radio is also written 


pro- 


and broadcast with 


sagerness for select potentially influential small audiences 
will be a happy day of radio maturity. 

And now let us go-throguh the dollar sign murkines f 
the immediate future to a happier longer view. 


radio writers whistling in the dark about 


Whenever I hear 


Can Dream, Can’t 1?” 


A Naive But Starry-Eyed Prediction on 
Radio, 1944, or—What Not to 
Expect When Dial Twisting 


By LESTER GCOTTLIEB 
(Publicity Director, Mutual Broadcasting System) 


A wild-eyed little man with earmuffs tapped me gently on 
the shoulder. It was obvious he was a radio listener, so 
naturally I was polite. 

‘Just what do you want?’ I asked, proud that he knew I 
was associated with a network, even though the neon sign 
on my shirt front which flashes ‘Mutual’ off and on, has 
been temporarily dimmed by Mayor LaGuardia. 

‘A favor,’ he replied hopefully, subtly waving a 
orchestra tickets for ‘Winged Victory’ under my nose. 

‘Now none of that,’ I interrupted, ‘no bribes. If I can 
help you I will. 

‘O. K. Don't get touchy,’ he continued, nonchalantly tear- 
ing a the ducats in a reckless devil-may-cace moment. ‘You 
see I'm the typical radio listener. Now that the car's been 
prattecbane and it’s tough to get into the movies, I listen almost 
constantly. Sometimes it gets me down. Perhaps 1944 will 
give me renewed courage. Maybe ‘hey'll try new things or 
discard the old applesauce. Perhaps you can tell me’ 

His voice cracked pitifully. 1 decided to help. After all, 
who knows when some day Messrs. Hooper and Crossley 
may Call this little fellow anc, appreciative of my help, he 
might put in a good word for Mutual. 

So I told him to buy the 38th anniversary issue of ‘Variety’ 
and in il, snuggled between an ad that just says ‘Bing’ and 
the latest b.o. grosses, he mizht find my byline piece. Well, 
I'll leave it to the kilocycle savants to tell him what he will 
hear on the air in 1944. As for me ‘ll just point out the 
many and woder{ul things YOU POSITIVELY WILL NOT 
HEAR ON THE RADIO IN 1944. 


Here goes: 


pair of 


The Army and Navy endorsing a product because in 1944 
the Army and Navy will endorse everything. 


FCC Chairman Fly and NAB Neville Miller on the same 
side of a forum debate. 


A big new radio show without guest stars. 
A soldier getting the wrong answer on a quiz show. 
Documentary programs without fanfares. 
Unsponsored symphony programs. 
Pistol Packin’ Mama. 
Fred Allen positively sta‘ing he'll continue on the air ine 
definitely, 
Ed (Archie) Gardner speaking good English. 
A speechless disk jockey. 
Petrillo guest-starring on a recorded program. 
An opinion expressed by Paul White. 
Gabriel Heatter being pessimis ic. 
Upton Close being optimistic. 
Raymond Gram Swing in a controversy. 
A healthy baritone. 
A baritone who doesn’t sound like Sinatra. 


A comedy show from Hollywood that doesn't r ention the 
Glendale bus or atmospheric conditions there. 


A studio audience that isn't warmed up. 


Singers who don't insist the song they're about to sing isa 
favorite with our troops. 


A comic without a rationing gag. 

The networks banning the words salute and tribute, thus 
commiting 2,354 script wri.ers to padded cells. 

Guests on Eddie Cantor’s program who come on without 
the sound man knocking on the door. 

Silence greeting a contestant from Brooklyn. 


Bandleaders who refuse to their 
ments. 


make own announce- 


Radio announcers who insist they can’t be funny. 


television, I am always reminded of the silent story motion 
picture wri.er who had the facts and the figures to prove.that 

(a) Hollywood would never permit the talkies to completely 
supplant the silent pictures, and (b) even if talkies came 
into pcing it would take 20 years at a minimum for its im- 
pact to be felt. 

Within a very short time after Al Jolson immortalized 
his quaver on a soundtrack the statistical-minded writer of 
whom I speak had moved out of Beverly Hills and returned 
to living with his wife’s relatives in Asuza. 

So that this fate worse than death may not descend upen 
TO WOR BE WET is he “cognizant of the fact 
that elk pressure of post-war technology wili place television 
front parlors 


in our much sooner than it will place those 
‘plastie’ bathtubs in owr bathroom 

Whether television will become a marriage between motion 
pictures and our present one-dimensional] radio, is of impor- 
tance only to various corporative heads. 

What is important to us is thet we anticipate a change 
of techniques, and, above all. that we. recognizing our re- 
sponsibilities in a medium that will speak with almost terri- 
fying effectiveness, usc at least part of our skills for the 
good of the world community For in that fu_ure we will 
speak as writers—we must speak as writers .o a world audi- 
ence. 

All of us know that out of this war will come great 


decisions which we will be forced to make. 
can escape from the necessity of making 
There will be no return to status quo, for 
refuse to allow the future to happen. 

What we can do now is demand and use whatever oppor- 
tunities our present day structure of radio broadcasting gives 
us, to speak as clearly, and as fully. and as honestly 
individual maturities and skills permit. 


No living man 
these decisions. 
none of us can 


as our 


What we can do, above all. is write with the realization 
that the only justification that we as writers have for 
not facing. in uniform. the hell of invasion is the courace 
with which we, on the homefront, fight back the hiddea 
Fascists who, for persona! motives, are and will be willing te 
lose the people’s peace. 
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Thirty-eighth 


VARIETY 


Anniversary 


Wednesday, January 5, 1944 


Mex Radio Makes Vast Strides; 


Ambitious Tele Plans in Offing 


Mexico City, Dec. 15. 


Radio got further t tr in the 
By McCann-Erickson 


1943. 


was 


In coverage and rev- 
the biggest vear in 


fields in 
enues it 


| 
the 20 the Mex radio has been iia 


tioning. 

Radio has sold manufacturers and 
distributors on its publicity value 
and the public on its definitiveness 
as an entertainment factor. Both 
from the commercial and cultural 
standpoint, it is reasonably sure of 


the future and is advancing plans 
for post-war. Important these 
preparations are arrangements the 


biggest Mexican station, XEW ¢150,- 
000 watts) is making for television 
service as soon as peace is declared. 
In addition to the de luxe 


studios | 


this station installed recently, XEQ, | 


also of the Emilio Azcarraga syndi- 
cate, and (100,000 watts), 
mouthpiece of the French-owned 
Buen Tono Cigaret Co., and XEOY 
(Radio Mil) are also readying ecx- 
pansion. 

Commercial stations, most of 
which had an average 25°, lift in 
trade in 1943, see continuance of this 
business over into ~ post-war. They 
count upon the great rehabilitation 
program following the war to 
their accounts, in number and vol- 
ume, and more public for their pro- 
grams. 


7 Programs Improved 


These stations have had a face- 


up | 


\ 


Toledo, Jan. 1. 


Albert A. Somner, manager in 


Cleveland for McCann Erickson, was | 


named a vice-president last week. 
He was formerly an account ex- 
ecutive for Standard Oil in Ohio. 


WJZ (N.Y.) Debuts Its New 


Transmitter; ‘Cavalcade’ 
Depicts Station Growth 


WJZ's (N.Y.) new transmitter, 
ereatly increasing the station's field 
strength in the metropolitan area, 
debuted at 6 p.m. Sunday (2) with 
the Philco-‘Variety’ ‘Hall of Fame’ 
program. 


To commemorate the switch. ‘WJZ 
Cavalcade’ was aired on the station | 


earlier in the afternoon (4-4:30 p.m.), 
the broadcast dramatizing the 
growth of the station since its in- 
ception 23 years ago. Gil Martyn 
and Milton Cross emceed the show, 
with Lon Clark as narrator. Others 
included Jim Boles, Irene Irving, 
Sandy Bickart, Blanche Gladstone, 
Donald Bain, Kathleen Cordell, Lili 


BILL PERRY 
TENOR 


“SATURDAY NIGHT SERENADE” 
9:45 to 10:15 p.m. EWT, CBS 
7th Year With Pet Milk 
2d Year With Esslinger Beer 


SEASON’S GREETINGS 


Neville Miller Extols 
Industry’s ’43 Battle 
For Its Own Freedom 


Washington, Jan. 1. 
Broadcasting entered a battle for 


Medicine Shows, Then ’n’ Now 


By FRANK L. MORGAN 


Chicago, Jan. 1. 


It's a far yell from the radio of today to the medicine show of the past, 


yet it’s surprising how closely their selling methods parallel one another. 
Certain regulations have necessarily made radio selling more honest, but 


the medicine show's main factors, the ballyhoo, the entertainment and the 


high pitch are still with us. 


Back in the old days, before radio and when every small town possessed 


an opry house instead of a motion picture theatre, the inhabitants looked 


forward to the periodic visits of the medicine show with the same anticipa- 


| tion they do today in the coming of their favorite star's latest film. 


Like 


the radio of today, the medicine show afforded them free entertainment 


but also had something to sell. 


There were large and small wagon shows. 


The smaller ones had only one or two entertainers, while the larger out- 


fits gave elaborate shows with a big company of artists. 


These could be 


' compared to the one to five-minute transcriptions, with a song or two, to 
| the 15-60 minute variety programs. 


The Show and the Pitch | 


In the old days a wagon medicine show parked itself in the best spot 


along Main street. 


gathered a show was given. 


Then came the ballyhoo and when the crowd 
The bigger wagons carried an organ, a 


had 


quartet, a blackface comedian, a banjo player and perhaps a silver cornet- 
ist, while the smaller ones got along with just a banjoist, a cornetist or a 


blackface performer. 


Mother Tom,’ or the basso had 


After the tenor had finished singing ‘Stick to Your 
rendered ‘Six Feet of Earth Makes Us 


All one Size,’ and the instrumentalists had done their stints, came the pitch 


by the smooth-talking spieler. 
mercials today. 


Whether he was selling an 


old Indian 


His descendants are writing radio com- 


remedy, usually nothing but 


cascara and water, or snake oil, it was guaranteed to cure everything yrom 
falling hair to fallen arches and anything that beset man or beast. It 
could be used exiernally without harm to the most delicate skin, or be 


taken internally. 


Valenty, Vivien Snollen and Lee its own freedom in 19438, Neville | as fabulous. 
Sullivan. Maurice Joachim wrote Miller, NAB president, stated Thurs- 

and directed the program with day night (30) in a year-end mes- | — re 


lifting of service all along the line, | ¥ 
tion chore, 
Formerly located at Bound Brook, | 


There was a marked improvement in 
programs in 1943, with a noticeable 
American styling. Better artists at 
better pay performed, Announcers, 
of whom several are femmes, 
of a higher type. 
Communications and Public Works, 
ruler of air affairs down here, is in- 


are | 
The Ministry of | 


Sisiing upon first class announcers 
only—it- handpicked these mikefolk 
afier a stiff exam and rated them | 
Class A, B, ete.—with similar in- 


sistence on the general performance 
by all stations, commercial and cul- 
tural. 


The radio station operators con- 
vention held here last fall produced 
some vcood results, including closer 


coordination of service and coopera- 
tion with the government. Oneraiors 
hope to have their taxes kept within 
re. sonable bounds and seem to have 
seld the sovernment on the icea that 
it is more profitable for it to have 
volume of biz swelling rececinis from 
existing taxes than to add others. 
Stations have much latituce in the 
way of censorship and government 
control. That is because they are 
cooperating in handpicking 


they air. Presidential mandate for 
freedom of expression is a_ facior. 
But the stations are taking a reason- 
able view of that privilege. There 
were some oddities in 1943 in gov- 
ernment bans on things broadesst: 
cusiom of stations birthday-grecting 
their friends via mikes and of an- 


nouncing the names of ‘contestants in 
their tourneys were ruled out. News- 
casters and reporters have much 
freedom. Several European fisii- 
for-freedom organizations went on 


what | 


Wylie Adams handling the produc- 


640 feet high. is at Lodi, N. 
miies closer to N. Y. 


the new transmitter, standing 
J., 40 


Crosley’s Educaticnal 
Setup for Employees 


Something different in radio as- 
signments has been created by 
James D. Shouse, vice-president and 
eeneral manager of Crosley Stations, 


: : ernment control of radio through 
for George C. Biggar, who was 
the Federal Communications Com- 
WLW program director and takes mission. Immediately the radio in 
Ss ‘diate he rac - 
over next week assistant to or eight days, o1 
Custry sought new legislation from 


Shouse in charge of employee re- 
lations. Biggar, who recently spent 
six weeks in England at invitation 
of British Information Service, is to 
act as representative of employees 
in matters concerning their individ- 
ual and collective interesis, exclud- 
ing union problems. Wartime turn- 
over of personnel necessitated 
educational setup for 
Shouse said. 


Ted Oberfelder’s Added 
WFIL (Philly) Pub. Job 


Philadelphia. Jan. 1. 
Ted Oberfelder, WFIL director of 
promotion, has been assigned added 
duties as trade paper publicity di- 
rector by Roger W. Clippp, execu- 

tive v.p 
Jack Steck. director of public re- 
jalions, local 


coverage and special event handling. 


continues 


_ Sage to the industry. 


‘The year showed radio what it is 
fighting for,” Miller said. ‘A power- 
ful 
erated in the interests of the people 


instrument of free speech, op- 


; and waging a valiant battle to win 


with 


threatened 
of the 


the war, found itself 


the very loss freedom 
it was championing. 

‘A Supreme Court decision in 
May, giving a new and hitherto un- 
susnected inierpretation to the Com- 


munications Act, made possible Gov- 


Congress to restore its freedom. 
Passage of the White-Whecler bill. 
already introduced in the Senaie, 
was sought bv cvery branch o! 
industry. Unity was achieved by 
broadcasters during hearin’s on the 
White-Whecler bill before the 


Craven). 


Radio’s Medicine-Selling 


Some of the radio commercial claims today seem equally 


i—- 


Medicine-show technique was first adopted in the early days of radio. 


Two of the outstanding examples were the selling of Krazy Water Crystals 
over the air, a product heavily plugged all over the country with great 


suceess, and then came Dr. Brinkley 


and his goat gland cure-all, exploited 


, over his own powerful station in Mexico just across the Texas border. 


the | 


In- | 


Dr. Brinkley got tons of mail with dollars in every envelope. 


Both used 


the ballyhoo-entertainment-piteh formula. 


As radio got out of its swaddling clothes it began to look with disdain 


upon the lowly medicine account. 


Advertisers with more prestige were 


buying time and for awhile the air was practically free of this form of 


show, but in the past year or two 


again with medicine accounts. 


One can tune in almost anytime of the day or 
that vitamin, 
discoveries 
vigor, swength and vitality; make you feel 100% 


virtues of this or 


and other 


extolling the 


hair restorer scientrfic 


the 


local ether has become crowded 
night and hear someone 
mineral gray 
vive health, 
better if vou are irritable 


laxative, oil, 


guarantecd to 


or nervous from too much night before, or cure your cold in two, four, six, 


your money 


Mercer’s ‘All Clear’ Lyrics 


Blue-Pencilled by NBC 


Hollywood, Jan. 1. 


ss terstate Commerce committee. in NBC scoured Johnny Mercer's 
employees, Ws d I lyrics in ‘He Loved Me Till the All 
PI ; Clear Came, before allowing Cass 


Daley to sing it on Thursday’s Bing 


‘The final bill is now in prepara- 
tion and is expected to go to the Crosby broadcast. In the title ‘Loved’ 
floor of the Senate early in 1944. was changed to ‘Hugged,’ and sev- 
Hope is expressed that new legis- eral other passage sapoliocd, 
lation will bring to the people of Network censora. deerced | tha 


the U. S. a fitm safeguard cf free- 
dom of speech by radio. White fight- 


wordage Was too risaue, such as ‘but 


something found its mark. which 
ing Its own battle for fieecom the ‘ 
was changed to ‘bui cupid found 
radio industry and its adve-tisers his mark’ Anotl 
lis mark.’ Another change by Car- 
.in 1943. devoted to the. cause of the 
‘roll Carroll, scripicr of the show. 
wer time and talent exceeding §200,- | 
000.000 in value.’ | was the substitution of ‘He held my 
newspaper ’ little hand, oh, it felt so grand, 


| for ‘He had the strongest yen in the 


refunded. 


MICKEY HART UPPED 
BY BLUE NETWORK 


Mickey Hart, long-time aide to Blue 
Network executives Pete Jaeger and 
Bob Wambolat, Has been upped to 
manager of the commercial program 
traffic department of the Blue. 

In effect Miss Hart is the liaison 
and will be on all the chain’s 
taining and commercial programs, 
dipping into every phase of it from 
an exec and clearance end. 


WAAT'’S WAVES PROGRAM 

Newark, Jan, 1. 
New weekly program spotlighting 
Waves, prospective candidates for 
this navy military service out- 
standing naval personalities, was 
launched recently by WAAT. Show 
carries tag of ‘Your Date With the 


Sus- 


and 


4hia Towic: sir in ( orle ? 
WOY'S FOLK LORE on om for 90 
Jon. i. 2C also forced the change of. starting a :15 p.m. 
! Schenectady. N. Y., Jan. 1. : a+ t0L : ‘Stand’ to ‘I Discovered the Love I'd Publie Relations office in Newark 
Racio this year advanced cordial WGY is broadcasting a series of General Electric publicity depert- , pjanned and Lieut. Virginia Outwin, of the 
relations between Mexico and the programs on the histories of daily ment, is doing a program called Waves on with 
U. S.. commercial and cultural sta- and weekly newspapers in the area, ‘Your Home Town’ on WGY. It deels Lee Stewart of WAAT producing 
tions participating. under the title ‘Extra Extra.’ Bill with the history of various commu- Irene Kuhn Upped at NBC and scripting. ee 
The federel government is using ; Meenam, station p.a. using the nom nities and with local foik lore. Irene Kuhn, former manager of ——__—_—__—— 
radio te better effect in its educa- | Ce radio of ‘Jim Dash,’ quizzes the Hun ley, who is als» writing other NBC's program prumotisn depart- Gordon on Welles Series 
tional, héatth, sanitation’and morale- CGitors-and publishers, while seripts for. WGY..is ex-nresident of ment, has been appointed assistant John Gordon, assistant radio di- 
bvilcine programs. More backwoods ced portions are enacted by the the Schenectady County Historical director of the department of infor- | reetor ef the Compton” agenev, wil 
§ emen’s are being reached in; WGY Players. Society and of the local gencological mation, now headed by Albert E. | supervise the Orson Welles series 
4 companions. Loraine Rice scripts. society. Dale. for Socony-Vacuum. 
eee = = a a aS l ceptibilities of prospective Alka-Seltzer customers, namely, omewhat of a trial-and-error nature. ‘C ta Blanea Car- 
a ‘Quiz Kids,’ ‘Lum ‘n’ Abner,’ ‘National Barn Dance’ and ‘News nival’ underwent several overhaulings in talent and format 
Aoc Shawmanshi of the Worla’ (NBC). ‘Barn Dance,’ which has been under and also quickly changed networks. Put Xavier Cueat in a 
| om 7 P ° ‘ the Alka-Selizer banner for 14 years, will soon be associated Saturday ¢.m. spot on the Blue and after 13 weeks the band 
——____________ ¢ontinve* { :m page 109 ————_—______| with something other than a burp. It’s to serve as the frame Ss swiiched to an evening home on Mutual. Also sought 
the the Walker & Downing: Bowed into network radio by the Cl L: wrence and chi-chi paioi 
pats ee +9 pyres package routine. Bought a weekly recital of ‘Mother and cuns & Rubicam: Standout achievement of the year was 
i et as ‘Lux Radio Theatre,” ‘Krait Music Hall and Magar Dad’ for Allesheny-Ludilow Steel on CBS and the ‘Good its singling out of Dinah Shore for the No. 1 spot on her own 
Bercen continued to hold their uppercrust Positions, W hile Will Hour’ for Clark Gum on Mutual. ° show: (Birdseye Food). It’s still trying hard with ‘Duffy’s’ 
enother newcomer, the Old Gold show with Bob Crosby, (Ed Gardner). Acency showed a disposition during °43 to 


rapidly caught on, due in major measure to the dialog min- 
istrations of Carroll Carroll. Another Old Gold property, 
the Sammy Kaye session, proved of nip-and-tuck quality. 
J. B. Williams bowed out of network radio after 13 weeks of 
‘Nero Wolf.’ The sleuth had replaced the exceedingly longer 
sponsored ‘True or False.” Ancther JWT replacement oc- 
curred in connection with Ballantine. The Guy Lombardo- 
Ceden Nash combination gave way to a straight comedy 
show. Thompson gave summer listeners something special 
in musical entertainment when it teamed Dinah Shore and 
Paul Whiteman for the pinchhitting assignment in the Chase 
& Sanborn (NBC) niche. It recenily acquired the Ford and 
Owcns-Illinois accounts and the Vimms part of the Lever 
business. and this week Jaunches the new Sinatra show. 


Wee-: The seme four-preneed otteck on the Hstening sus- 


Ward Wheelock: Lost the radio phase of the Campbell Soup 
account after Milton Berle failed to preduce a satisfactory 
collection of dial-twisters. On the other hand, the ‘Radio 
Renders’ Digest,” packaged by Transamerican, got itself nicely 
intrenched with Sunday night regulars, despite the fact that 
it has to compete with Walter Winchell. There’s been no 
letdown by Transamerican in either production quality or 
human interest perspective. 

Warwick & Legler: Agency may now take 
thing other than ‘Metropolitan Auditions of 
in the Groucho Marx-Pabst show one of the 
spots of the week, and consistently so. The migration of the 
program to an earlier evening spot on CBS should do much 
toward expanding the series’ listener quotient. 

William H. 


a bow on some- 
the Air.’ It has 
brighest comedy 


Weintraub: Career in radio hoes so far been 


veer away from the news program on the ground that rat- 
ings of such programs are inclined to remain static after 
reaching a ceriain point. Revived ‘The Silver Theatre,” as a 
replace for Edward Murrow, but the revival has so far failed 
to recapture the old tang and marrow. 


Invesied a sprightly 
touch of 


showmanship in Molle’s ‘Mystery Theatre’ (NBC), 
but scems to be engaged in a losing tussle ‘to preserve its last 
quiz, ‘Baitle of the Sexes.’ Surrendered one of its Lever 
Bros, hali-hours with the exit of Tommy Riggs, but is still 
soIng sirong with such hardy institutionals as Jack Benny, 
Eddie Cantor, Burns and Allen, ‘The Aldrich Family,’ ‘March 
of Time’ and Kate Smith. The Westinghouse account with its 


Sunday afternoon John Charles Thomas session on NBC de- 
parts from the agency March 1, but the Goodyear account 


‘ekes its place. 
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HILCO 


Hailed by press, radio 
and public as a major 
contribution to radio 


entertainment 


SAYRE RAMSDELL ASSOCIATES, 


ADVERTISING 
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LARIETY 


GOES ON AND ON 


AND SO DO 


FIBBER McGEE and MOLLY 


JUST COMPLETING 9 YEARS 


ON THE AIR FOR 


JOHNSON'S WAX 


N.B.C.-RED—TUESDAY—9:30—E.W.T. 


WITH 


HARLOW WILCOX 
ARTHUR Q. BRYAN 
RANSOM SHERMAN 
SHIRLEY MITCHELL 

THE KING'S MEN 

BILLY MILLS' ORCHESTRA 


PRODUCTION: WRITING: 
CECIL UNDERWOOD DON QUINN 


AND 


RKO 


“HEAVENLY DAYS” 


PERCY FAITH 


Management: MCA ARTISTS, LTD. 


247 PARK AVENUE 


NEW YORK 
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THE FIRST TWO YEARS 
U.S. WAR: 


December 7. 1941 to December 7, 1943 


The Columbia Broadcasting System broadeast to the American people: 


—over 14,400 WAR PROGRAMS— of which 8,100 were volunteered 


by the American business houses who advertise their goods and services 


on the CBS Network air, and 6,300 were volunteered by CBS itself. 


—over 6,200 WAR ANNOUNCEMENTS — of which 1,600 were sustain- 


ing, and 4,600 were volunteered by CBS advertisers. 


—over 10,700 WAR NEWS BROADCASTS — of which 6,000 were the 
sustaining offerings of CBS and 4,700 were CBS News originations 


sponsored by our advertisers. 


The CBS War Broadcasting total during the first two years of war added 
up to more than 39% of the total of network operating hours. The whole 
dollar-and-manpower cost of this formidable share of the entire product 
of the network was a voluntary contribution by American industry and 


CBS to the single objective that lies still before us all. 


This is CBS... the Columbia Broadcasting System 
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© 
(0 “BLUE RIBBON TOWN” Groucho MARX. G) 
“Mebropolitan CGpera budilions of the 
| 
“GANG BUSTERS” 
Gy Lombard and his Canadians 
(=>) 
With all good wishes for the New Year 
WARWICK & LEGLER,INC. 
The Sixty Four Dollar Question 
Have you seen the “Gang’s All Here”? 
ee 9 
Sundays 10-10:30 P.M. 
CES 
for 
THE BIOW COMPANY 
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GINNY SIMMS 


Just Completed On The Air 


"BROADWAY" PHILIP MORRIS CIGARETTES 
an M-G-M Picture in Technicolor Tuesday Night—N.B.C. 


Exclusive Management—M.C.A. ARTISTS, LTD. 


SGNITEERG SNOSAES 


FROM 


ART LINKLETTER 


AND 


THE NEW PEOPLE ARE FUNNY SHOW 


SPONSORED BY 


KING SIZE WING CIGARETTES 
FRIDAY NIGHT 9:30 EWT-FULL N.B.C. NETWORK 
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WE’RE PRETTY PROUD THIS LIST 


Some of the advertisers and their agents 
who have used our facilities in 1943 


Adler Shoes for Men........- Consolidated Advertising Loow's. Theatres... .. Donahue & Coe, Inc. 
Agency, Inc. Masterpiece Reproductions... Direct 
B. Altman & Company....... Kelly, Nason, Inc. Maxwell House Coffee........ Benton & Bowles, Inc. 
American Express Travelers’ Metropolitan Certified Milk 
Aqua Velva After-Shave J. Walter Thompson Com- Beer eee R. T. O'Connell Company 
Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo. Kayton-Spiero Co., Inc. Sussman, Inc. 
Ee rr Kayton-Spiero Co., Inc. My-T-Fine Desserts......... Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Barbizon School of Languages.Metropolitan Advertising Osborn, Inc. 
Agency New School for Social 
Barnes & Noble.............- Direct Green- Brodie, Inc. 
Belgian Information Center..Cotham Advertising Co. Old Dutch Coffee..... aney ssa Advertising Agency, 
Inc. nc. 
Direct Paramount Pictures...... .... Buchanan & Co., Inc. 
Blue Moon Cheese..........- Reincke-Ellis- Younggreen Parfums Weil Paris...... .... Kelly, Nason, Inc. 
& Finn, Inc. Penn Camera Exchange...... Lester Harrison Associates 
See re Batten, Barton, Durstine & Pepperidge Farm Bread...... Kenyon & Eckhardt, Inc. 
Osborn, Inc. Newell-Emmett Company 
Neff-Rogow, Inc. Pieter de Witt Diamonds....Green-Brodie, Inc. 
Book-of-the-Month Club..... Schwab & Beatty, Inc. Shorlane- Benet Co.. Inc. 


Botany Fabrics and Ties ] Pomatex Hair Dressing...... R. T. O'Connell Company 


“A. J. Silberstein, Inc. 


Botany Lanolin Beauty Aids Benton & Bowles, Inc. 
Capito! Theatre ............- Donahue & Coe, Inc. “Pour la Victoire,” French 
Benton & Bowles, Inc. Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc. 
Cooper Stainless Steel Blades. Casanave & Pearson, Inc. Radio City Music Hall....... Foote, Cone & Belding 
Co-operative League of the Foote, Cone & Belding 
Atherton & Currier, Inc. Roxy Theatre......... Co., Inc. 
Coronet Magazine ...........Schwimmer & Scott Ruppert Beer...... coceees-.. Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc. 
Crawford Clothes ...........Al Paul Lefton Co., Inc. eae Young & Rubicam, Inc. 
Decorator’s Clinic............ Huber Hoge & Son 
Durkee’s Salad Dressing..... Federal Advertising . 
Agency, Inc. 
Farrar & Rinehart........... Spier & Sussman 


Fortune Radio Productions... Direct 
G&D Vermouths and 


Saturday Evening Post...... 
Severin Gamer: 


Spratt’s Dog Food........... 


Stams 
Stromberg -Carlson 
Tastyeast 


Trommers Beer 


United Artist Pictures...... 


United Repairing & 


Renovating 


Venida Cleansing Tissues 
and Hair Nets 

Venida Hair Lacquer 

Venida Liquid Hosiery 


Vicks’ Cough Drops...... Bs 


Victor Records...... 
Vimms 


Wonder 


Woodbury Facial Soap, Cream, 
and Powder........ 


10,000 WATTS, NIGHT AND DAY 


Stern Brothers.............. 
Radios. . 
“The Student Prince”....... 


Time and Life Magazines... 


#444668 664 6 ¢ 


MacFarland-Aveyard & Co. 
Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc. 
Hirshon-Garfield, Inc. 
Direct 

Paris & Peart 

Ted Bates, Inc. 

Direct 


. McCann- Erickson, Inc. 


Blaine-Thompson Co., Inc. 
C. L. Miller Company 


. Direct 


Federal Advertising 
Agency, Inc. 
Foote, Cone & Belding 


Redfield-Johnstone, Inc. 


E. T. Howard Co., Ine. 


. Morse International, Inc. 
. Direct 
.Batten, Barton, Durstine & 


Osborn, Inc. 


. Morse International, Inc. 


J. Walter Thompson Com- 
pany 

Kenyon & Eckhardt, Inc. 

Ted Bates, Inc. 


.-Lennen & Mitchell, Ine. 


| Mario De Biasi Ad , 

Champagne 
G&D Private Stock Wines | mgeney, ines 
Henry George School......... Direct 
Glider Brushless Shave J. Walter Thompson Com- 

Grape-Nuts Flakes........... Young & Rubicam, inc. 
Grape-Nuts Wheat-Meal..... Young & Rubicam, Inc. 
Gruen Watches........... ...McCann, Erickson, Inc. 
Gulden’s Mustard..... ....... Charles W. Hoyt Co., Inc. 
W.H. Hall, Inc., furs......... Lester Harrison Asso- 

ciates, Inc. 

Jergen’s Lotion, Face Cream, 

Roger Kent Clothing......... Morton Freund Advertis- 

ing Agency 
Linguaphone Institute........ Joseph Ellner rs eat 730 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


Good Wishes 


LYN 
MURRAY 


ORCHESTRA CHORUS 


Your Hit Parade 
Your All Time Hit Parade 
John Charles Thomas 


Squibb Program 


Gertrude Lawrence 


Met. HESSE & McCAFFREY 
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IRISH ROSE” 


RIP VAN RONKEL 


Radio Co-Author and Producer 
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Transcriptions 
High Speed Processing 
Vinylite Pressings 


STUDIO AND RECORDING FACILITIES: 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 151 West 46th Street 
BRyant 9-1247 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 1124 Vermont Avenue 
Republic 1984-5 


CHICAGO, ILL. 121 West Wacker Drive 
Central 5275 


Equipped to supply both Lateral and Vertical tran- 
scriptions, Reference Recordings, Line recording for 


supplemental broadcasting coverage. 


PROCESSING AND PRESSING PLANT: - 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 256 West 54th Street 
COlumbus 5-8552 


Send us your “Acetate” master for processing and 


plating and press from the highest grade ‘Vinylite” 


resin. The fastest processing and pressing service. 


Muzak Transcriptions, Ine: 


A DIVISION OF ASSOCIATED MUSIC PUBLISHERS, INC, 


Licensed under U. S. Patents of Western Electric Company, Inc. 
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The Chapmans 


GLADYS SWARTHOUT 
and FRANK 


pressing. We use only gold sputtering, high speed 


Congratulations to 


VARIETY 


Sincerest Thanks to 


the manager and staff of each of the 
Theatres in which the Dr. LQ. radio 


show has played for their splendid co- 


operation in making the show a suc- 
cess, and in further strengthening the 


bond between the Theatre and Radio. 


Grant Advertising, Ine. 


Chicago * Dallas * New York * Monterey * Mexico City 


| 

: ff | | 
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We speak for all the following sponsors and programs in extending to you sincere admiration and gratitude | 
P. BALLANTINE & SONS JOHNS-MANVILLE CORPORATION PLANTERS NUT & CHOCOLATE COMPANY 
Broadway Showtime Bill Henry, News Planters Peanuts—Local news programs 
BANK OF AMERICA KRAFT CHEESE CO., INC. RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
California, Carry On Kraft Music Hall What's New? 
LAMONT CORLISS & CO, SAFEWAY STORES, INC. 
Dentu-Grip—A nnouncements and programs Pond’s Cold Cream—FEleanore King and announcements What's Doing, Ladies? 
Gold Medal Capsules—Announcements and programs 
BOWMAN DAIRY LEVER BROTHERS COMPANY 4 STANDARD BRANDS INCORPORATED 
Lux Flakes and Lux Toilet Soap—Lux Radio Theatre Chose & Tender Lect Tea 


CARTER PRODUCTS, INC. Announcements and local programs 
Superin— Announcements Baseball over Chicago, Washington and New York stations WARD BAKING COMPANY mith 
ce Bob Crosby and Les ‘Tremayne Aunt Hannah’s Bread— Programs and announcements 
; ILE MILLING COMPANY Monty Woolley and Sammy Kaye's Orchestra Tip-Top Bread— Programs and announcements i | 
Umega Flour—Announcements As : 4 4 
ELGLIN NATIONAL WATCH COMPANY THE MENTHOLATUM COMPANY, iNC, WASHINGTON STATE APPLE COMMISSION oie? 
Elgin Christmas Show Announcements and programs Announcements te? 
Elgin Thanksgiving Day Show NORTHERN TRUST COMPANY WESTERN SUGAK REFINERY uns : 
— — the Gun ‘The Northerners Sea Island Sugar—I Was There : 
Nero Wolfe 
OWENS-ILLINOIS GLASS COMPANY THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO. 
Broadway Matinee Williams Luxury Shaving Cream—Glider—W. L. Shirer 
articipation and announcements ’ 
FORD MOTOR COMPANY THE PARKER PEN COMPANY WM. WRIGLEY JR. COMPANY 
? Tommy Dorsey | Quink—News With Ned Calmer Doublemint Chewing Gum—America In the Air | 
GENERAL CIGAR COMPANY, INC. PENICK & FORD LTD., INC. ; W. F. YOUNG, INC. if : 
White Owl Cigars— Raymond Clapper Brer Rabbit Molasses— Participation Absorbine, Jr.— Announcements 
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Musical Milkwagon 


A. S. BOYLE COMPANY 
Breakfast at Sardi’s (Participation) 
Fleetwood Lawton 

New scast 


OK For Release 


To American broadcasters, station managers and station personnel. 


For your outstanding success in building America’s greatest radio 


audience in 1943—the year when Americans most needed the good- 


Vimms—Frank Sinatra Program 


LIBBY MeNEILL AND LIBBY 
Announcements 


P. LORILLARD COMPANY 
Old Gold Cigarettes 


Chase & Sanborn Program 
Mary Marlin 


SWIFT & COMPANY 

All Sweet Margarine (Participations) 

Jewel Shortening—Announcements and Breakfast at 
Sardi’s (Participation) 


) fellowship and unifying influence of radio 
For your resourcefulness and co-operation in promoting listener- 
| ship through live and recorded courtesy announcements, billboards, ] 
car and taxi cards, newspaper spotlight advertisements, movie '}} 
trailers, point-of-sale merchandising, dealer letters, direct mail, i 
window displays, posters, spectaculars 
For your faithfulness to the finest traditions of radio in show- | 
manship and in public service j 
‘ 


WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY 


‘Fhe J. Walter Thompson Company maintains 18 offices located throughout the world. In North America: New York, Chicago, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Hollywood, Mexico City, Montreal, 
Toronto Latin-American Division in New York. In South America: Buenos Aires, Sio Paulo, Rio de Janeiro. In... London, Johannesburg, Capetown, Bombay, Calcutta, Sydney, Melbourne, 


; 
i) 
| | | 
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the Celanese Hour, 


t Moments in Music” opens 


cast wish to extend to our many 
friends our sincere good wishes 


for the coming year. 


The Celanese Hour, sponsored by 
Celanese Corporation of America 

is presented each Wednesday evening 
at 10:00 P.M., E. W. T. 


on the Columbia Network, 
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Coast-to-Coast over stations. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. OF. 


ATTENTION 


RADIO PRODUCERS 


Vaudeville headliner wants position to assist 
in radio productions; 15 years’ stage experi- 


ence. Desirous of making change. 


Address Box 14, Variety, New York 19, N. y. 


Here at WOR we have watched them grow—paper 
by paper, year by year. From an impressive hand- 
ful of regular WOR program listings in less than 
fifty newspapers in 1936, the number has soared 
to 191 newspapers—in 140 cities and towns—which 
list WOR’s programs daily. 

Local papers? Local cities? Well, “local” in 
the sense that 104 of these daily papers (read by 
8,953,000 people!) are in WOR’s Guaranteed 
Area. And that area stretches powerfully into 7 
great states containing 16 war-wealthy cities of 
more than 100,000 people each. 

The other 87 papers? Three of them are in 
Canada, and they're read daily by 307,717 people 
in Montreal, Halifax and St. John. Others are in 
New Hampshire, West Virginia, Maryland, Ver- 
mont, Western Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, and 
five other eastern states. 

As editors are not philanthropists, but print 
only what their readers want, this, we think. indi- 
cates rather strongly that at least 10,624,966 
people who read 191 daily newspapers have a 
profitable curiosity to know what's on that power- 
ful station... 


WOR 


1440 Broadway, in New Yok 


BOB KERR Presents— 


CBS SINGING STAR 


JOAN BROOKS 


11:15 P.M. Monday Thru Friday 


SENSATIONAL SEPIAN SINGERS 


DEEP RIVER BOYS 


Featured on the Kate Smith Hour 


RADIO’S FOREMOST RHYTHM GROUP 


HI LO JACK ti DAME 


THE 


Singing Stars of the Fred Allen Show 


UNCLE SAM’S FAVORITE DAUGHTERS 


VI «1 VILMA VERNOR 


The Singing Victory Twins 


BOB KERR + RKO BLDG + NEW YORK 
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“ye To COME 


NOME HARMONIES” (Dress 


al r 
THE NATicy Wook 'N LADDER 
"(United Air Lines) Companies) BASEGALL Foor BALL GAME 
| BROADCASTS (Atlantic Refining Company) 


E TE | 
HOUR" (21 System) 


WBBM—CHICAGO 


COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYSTEM 


= 
greetings 
FROM 
tred allen 
| texaco star theatre 
kK k * 
wabc—sundays 


9:30 p.m. ewt 


management 
walter batchelor 


| 

c bor? ana ve Ar Ci; 

To 
| 

| | 
DANNY 
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ALADDIN HAD 


buat you can use the tacilittes of 
radio station KAXOkh... 


On the beam with KXOK. . 


message and sell your product to folks who have 


operating on 5000 watts 20 hours daily * to reach . you can tell your 
the rich, responsive Mid-Mississippi Valley area. 

Over KXOK you can get your message ACROSS. 
The Greater St. Louis area alone (hub of the rich 
Mid-Mississippi Valley area) has an estimated 
population of |,504,407—an increase of 100,000 


since 1940. During the same period, its retail 


both the need and the money. 


Now is the time to add KXOK to 
your sales staffin this prosperous 


or phone for the 


630 KILOCYCLES ® 5000 WATTS—FULL TIME ® BASIC BLUE NETWORK 
Owned and Operated by the St. Louis Star-Times 
Affiliated with KFRU, Columbia, Missouri ® 


sales have increased some 
$100,000,000 
Total retail sales now ex- 


ceed $675,000,000 an- 


nually. 


area. wire 
annually. 
many advantages 
KXAOK offers. 


19 hrs. 


Represented by John Blair & Company 


MMMM” 


G 


Still Ridin’ the High Ranges 


BOB NOLAN 
THe SONS OF THE PIONEERS 


Business Management 
SAM ALLEN 
6331 Hollywood Bivd., 
Hollywood, Caiif, 


Agency 
MONTER-GRAY, INC. 
8736 Sunset Bivd. 
Hollywood, Calif. 


ON THE AIR : oO 
Three Times Weekly 
to 165 Stations for 
Dr. Pepper M 


Twice Weekly To 
Armed Forces on 
World-Wide Short 
Wave Broadcast. 


FOR A BUSY 


Appearances To 


Featured Second 
Successive Year at 
Madison Square Garden 
World Championship 


YEAR— 


N THE STAGE 
182 Personal 
ON THE SCREEN 


Featured in 
Eight Republic 
Productions with 

Roy Rogers. 


ilitary Personnel. 


Rodeo. 
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JACK BENNY 
| Also from my cast 
| Mary Livingstone 
| Dennis Day 
Rochester 
| Phil Harris WW 
| Don Wilson i) 
| | And from my writers i 
Sam Perrin | 
Milt Josefsberg 
George Balzer 
John Tackaberry 
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Het 


INC. 


ADVERTISING 


«Announces the addition to its HOLLYWOOD office of : 


RUSS JOHNSTON 


| 
it Formerly West Coast and Hollywood Program Director of CBS 
| COMPLETE RADIO SERVICE New York Cleveland - Chicago San Francisco 
i | | Detroit » Minneapolis +» Los Angeles - Hollywood » Portland + Toronto - Montreal 
a | London +» Buenos Aires + Rio de Janeiro +» Sao Paulo + San Juan, P. R. 


10th YEAR 


Major Bowes 
Amateurs 


ON THE AIR EVERY THURSDAY NIGHT ON CBS AT 9 EWT 
FOR PLYMOUTH. DODGE, DESOTO AND CHRYSLER 
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AND THIS PICTURE... 


4700 Attend One Broadcast at "The Chicago Theater of the Air” 


EASTERN SALES OFFICE: 
220 E. 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


PAUL H. RAYMER CO. 
Los Angeles 14, Cal.; San Francisco, Cal. 


A Clear Channel Station 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 


50,000 WATTS 


MUTUAL BROADCASTING SYSTEM 


720 KILOCYCLES 
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“What is the secret of Mary Margaret 
McBride? 


“The wiseacres of Radio Row have been 
trying to find the answer for years... . Spon- 
sors fight for her services. Her fans are as 
frantic as those of Sinatra. But come to think 
of it, this is the seeret: At all times because of 
her keen mind and broad sympathies she 
manages to be interesting. 


“Mary Margaret is a ‘real’ person, alive, 
warm-hearted, sincere and generous. And 
instinctively, her millions of listeners know 

BEN GROSS, 
Radio Editor of “The Daily News”. 


“Your Thanksgiving Day program was the 
best program of any program I have ever 
heard. 


“I do hope you took a record so that the 
Pulitzer Committee can hear it when they 
think about prizes.” 


JOHN CECIL HOLM, 
Playwright. 


“You are a radio genius.” 


JOHN GOLDEN, 
Producer. 


MARGARET McBRIDE 


the Wer 


est for 1944 
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you...and 


all our boys 
uniform all over 


world... 
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Season's Greetings 
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Hadtine talent from one of the nation’s most RESULT-ful Radio Stations 
... Stars of the WLS Nationa Barn Dance... Such big names as Mac & 


Bob — Ramblin’ Red Foley — Prairie Ramblers — Pat Buttram — and 


scores of others... Proved at the Box Office with hundreds of personal 


appearances every year at theaters, fairs and local celebrations... 


Single acts or whole units... For dates — anywhere — wire or | 

write WLS Artists Bureau, Chicago. - 


1230 WASHINGTON BOULEVARD 
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How America using 
one its greatest war weapons 


When wear struck, the United States had one asset 
unmatched by any of our enemies or our allies. 


This asset was the enormous number of our people 
who listened to the radio as regularly as they ate their 
dinner and supper... and who could be reached with 
vital war messages every day of the vear. 


This audience consisted of about 100 million citi- 
zens whom the Government could cowt on to turn to 
their radios—not just hope that they would. 


Today, for example, the Government knows that 
from 25 to 30 million people will listen to Fibber 
MeGee & Molly . 
Radio Theater . . . 23 to 27 million to Jack Benny 
... and so on down the list. 


This audience was built over the course of years 
by American business. It could not be duplicated 
quickly, no matter how much money was spent. 


Business did this 


In generous measure, business has turned over this 
powerful weapon to the Government, to be used to 
spread messages necessary to the successful prose- 
cution of the war. 


Every one of the big network shows and a great 
, majority of the local station programs are devoting 
part of their time to some vital Government mes- 
sage. More than $90,000,000 worth of time and 
talent was donated to the Government in 1942. 
At present, approximately $8,000,000 worth of 
such time and talent is being donated each month. 


In large part these radio programs are produced 
and the war messages in them are written by the ad- 
vertising agencies of the country. And the number of 
these separately written and conceived messages runs 
into many thousands. 


For instance, in 1942 some 600,000 individual pro- 
grams carried war messages, and many of these 
programs carried more than one per broadcast. In 
addition to these, the stations themselves broadcast 
more than 5’ million war announcements which 
appeared between programs rather than as part of 
them. 

In terms of actual broadcast time, the figures 
are almost incredible. In June of this year, the 
latest month on which data is available, American 
radio stations broadcast war messages—ranging 
from 18-second spot announcements to 90-minute 
live broadcasts—that totalled up to more than 
18,000 hours, more than 750 days, of listening 
time. 


Now these millions of messages—which inform 
Americans of things they can and should do—are not 


the only way in which radio has helped us fight a 
_ better war, 


. . 23 to 25 million to the Lux - 


Like the American newspapers and magazines, 
radio has made America aware of the seriousness 
of our struggle in other powerful ways. 


Using news from all over the world supplied by 
the great American newspaper services a3 well as by 
its own news gatherers, radio has given this country 
hour-by-hour coverage of the war. 


Each week the 911 American radio stations now 
on the air broadcast an average of 18 hours and 26 
minutes of news. The four major networks, alone, 
have 97 newscasters, devote approximately 87 hours 
.per week to news and comment on the news. 


Like the newspapers and the magazines, radio has 
brought home to us our enormous task through stories 
told by our front-line fighting men. It has helped ex- 
pose enemy propaganda. It has related the achieve- 
ments, and problems, of American production. It 
has enabled 100 million Americans to gain inspiration 
and knowledge by lisiening directly to the leaders of 
our country and our Allies. 


Uncle Sam did this 


Radio’s contribution to the war has not been a one- 
sided affair with the radio industry doing all the giving 
and Uncle Sam all the receiving. 


Workéng with the War Advertising Council and 
the men and women in the radio business, the Govern- 
ment developed the Network Allocation Plan and five 
other radio services, under which war messages are 
weighed, and given the emphasis they should have at 
the time they should have it. 


The Government also set up, first under the OFF 
and then later under the OWT, its own radio pro- 
duction group. To this group came many of the 
ablest radio men in the business. 


Aided in many instances by their old friends in the 
advertising agencies, the radio stations, and the radio 
networks ... in other instances working completely 
on their own... these men have done a great job, 
both on the home front and overseas. 


Here at home they have created and produced a 
number of top-flight programs. One of these was 
“You Can't Do Business With Hitler,” carried at its 
peak by 703 stations. Another is “The Treasury Star 
Parade,” currently heard over some 900 stations each 


week. 
The overseas job is very complex. Here in the 
words of Elmer Davis, ‘‘we have four audiences — 
the enemy, our Allies in both the free and occupied 
nations, neutral countries, and the American armed 
forces.” 


The soldiers and sailors want, and get, news from 
home, music and shows they'd be listening to if they 
were back here in the states. The news programs are 
amazingly complete. 

The other three audiences—the Allied countries, 
the neutral countries, and the enemy—are told the 
story of what America is doing and getting ready to 
do. They are told the story of American production 
and that we are going to win. 


The program that carries this information to the 
world is called The Voice of America. It is broad- 


cast 24 hours a day, seven days a week. It is car- 
ried in 26 languages, over 30 short-wave transmit- 
ters. It is also carried over medium and long-wave 
stations in England, Africa, and Sicily. 


How great an audience is reached we do not know. 
But we do know that so many people are reached that 
enemy governments have warned their subjects not to 
listen to these broadcasts. 


Numerous other overseas programs are being 
broadcast. These programs report, from many 
angles, on the American scene. One gives profiles 
of American leaders. Another replies to questions 
asked by the English man in the street about Amer- 
ica. Another tells the story of the American states. 
A weckly radio report from Minnesota goes to 
Sweden. 


Some of these programs are live broadcasts; others 
are shipped abroad for broadcast on records. Since 
October, 1942, the OWI has sent records abroad in 
Afrikaans, Arabic, English, Flemish, French, Ice- 
landic, Italian, Persian, Portuguese, Spanish, Swed- 
ish, and Turkish. 


Our radio ambassadors 


Since these programs are our “radio ambassadors” to 
so many people, the Government has taken great 
pains to see that they are prepared according to the 
best standards of American radio, 


This means the highest radio standards in the 
world. As any American who has lived abroad will 
tell you, American radio programs are more intel- 
ligent, more entertaining, more skillfully presented 
than those of any other nation. 


The big reason for this is that in America radio is 
a competitive, business enterprise—in other countries, 
government supported. 


In America, because a program has to get listeners 
if it is to sell goods, great ingenuity has been exercised 
to improve programs. Abroad, since radio doesn’t 
have to pay off, such ingenuity has been less evident. 


In England, France, Africa, the Near East, the 
Far East, Australia, and nearly every other allied or 
neutral land, American radio programs are eagerly 
awaited. 

These programs have been one of the finest friends 


America has in these countries—helping us to become 
hetter liked and better understood by the rest of the 


world. 


As time goes by and peace comes, radio can well 
increase this neighborliness that more and more 


people are feeling toward us. 


But if radio is to accomplish this, the men who 
prepare the programs must realize that along with 
the freedom to talk to the people of other nations 
comes a grave responsibility ...the responsibility 
for being an unofficial ambassador to the rest of 
the world, representing democracy as democracy 
deserves to be represented. 


If this is done, radio will be a great help in knitting 
together a democratic fraternity of nations . . . in 
making sure that the “One World” of the future is an 
understanding world and a free one. 


YOUNG & RUBICAM, INC. Advertising 


New York + Chicago « Detroit * San Francisco * Hollywood * Montreal * Toronto 
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Radio’s Outlook 


Continued from page 107 


tions, the ensuing multiplication of transmitters will stimu- 
late competition for listening audiences and generally pro- 
vide a more diversified and better-quality program structure, 
Furthermore, the postwar will see more complete radio cov- 
erage throughout the country inasmuch as FM will make 


money's worth before investing two or three hundred dollars 
in a telecast receiver. 

Since the eye is more demanding than the ear, it’s my 
hunch that the cheaper sort of program, the inferior soap 
opera, and the ‘corny commercial’ will have to give way to 
more substantial fare if presented visually. 

Television is entering radio at a time when programs gen- 
erally are tending toward higher levels of performance. FM 
and television will both hasten the day of radio’s maturity 
insofar as programming is concerned. Television is also 


with actual spectators the suspense of seeing a football game, 
a race, or a boxing match while the outcome is still in doubt, 
This fact alone would favor television over the ‘post-mortem’ 
film sports-short. At the same time, television, like ‘ie 
movie, will give its audiences close-up shots and better views 
of contests over and above those seen by actual spectators. 
Other pre-war polls showed that dramatic presentations 
were second only to news programs in popularity. With due 
regard to copyright restrictions and the onerous costs of pro- 
gramming ‘live’ plays,television can bring the world’s drama 


into radio homes of the future. High caliber drama, pro- 
possible construction of stations in the smaller-sized com- duced by first-rate artists, could materially raise the dra-. 

munities which, because of the scarcity of standard broadcast sophisticated ceiiiciii-aiinieliia gauche mimes and_ technical matic tastes of radio’s audiences every where. i 

channels, do not now have transmitters. Other important inadequacies of 25 years ago are only a ludicrous memory Much as the better quiz pre today make real enter- 

; uses have been found for FM as the ‘audio’ part of television, 4 ,4,y—television cannot afford anything short of a thor- tainment out of educational material, visual broadeasts will 

in facsimile broadcasting, police and emergency radio, ma- penn rafessions! performance . do an even more effective job of making learning pleasur- 

rine, aviation services and point-to-point communications. In able. London television audiences, were strongly 

Facsimile, which presages the radio's delivering the morn- P impressed with ‘audience participation’ shows—amateur 

ean heavily on Hollywood for program material. Story-wis€, chows, forum and Town Hall discussions, spelling bee-. 

ing news complete with pictures at breakfast tables all over cisht broadcasting is capable of ‘packing a terrific emotional programs, ete. And these programs will have the added v::- 

the nation is still economically an ‘unknown quantity.” Its wallop.’ Conversely, through ‘theatre’ television, the motion tue to selatively inexpensive to 

; usefulness has been demonstrated to business, in advertising picture may make use of the new medium to diversify its quce. In addition, museums, art galleries, the dance, travel 

\j and to press services. But ‘whether it will ever be —* own programs, Much pioneer work in television program-  chorts, operas. language, and other types of formal instrue- 

= ming has been done by movie companies and it is significant all lend themselves to television, and brought daily into 

| oe hagreny Bcters adits strata spot news and pic- that one of the five currently operating commercial stations thousands of homes, could go a long way toward raising the 

is movie-owned. 


| No Place for ‘Shoestringers’ | 


- The real revolution in radio programming, itself, however, 
will come with television. To compete with seund radio 
and the films, sight broadcasting: will have to provide a 
superior and unique program service. Heavy initial and 
program costs will bar the door to ‘shoestring’ operators. 
And on the demard side, the canny American consumer, 


According to pre-war surveys, sight broadcasts of news and 
sporting events were most popular with televiewers. Present- 
day magazine techniques witness the fact that one news pic- 
ture i@ worth a thousand words. As a news purveyor, tele- 
vision’s appeal may well transcend that of aural radio or the 
movie in that spectators, in the intimate background of their 
own homes, may participate visually in world news while it 
is actually occurring. 


cultural level of radio audiences the world over. 

There can be no question that television’s political and 
social implications are tremendous. For example, whereas a 
speaker’s voice and what he said were once all-important in 
radio oratory, with sight transmission, personal appearance 
and personal persuasiveness assume importance. Showman- 
ship may become a real part of political radio speaking tech- 
nique. Because of television’s persuasiveness it can do even 


British Symphs 


London, Dec. 25. 

Echoes of a pre-war dispute be- 
tween the BBC and dance bands re- 
sounded through Broadcasting House 
this week when four of Britain’s 
leading symphony orchestras threat- 
ened to go off the air unless they got 
more money. They are the London 
Philharmonic, London Symphony, 
Liverpool Philharmonic and _ the 
Scottish orchestra. Their threat to 
quit broadcasting follows the action 
of the Halle Orchestra eight months 
ago when it downed fiddles because 
the BBC refused to raise the fee per 
concert from to $750. 

Musicians in these orchestras get 
from $50 to $70 a week. As each 
combination numbers between 70 
and 80 performers the BBC’s present 
payment of $500 per broadcast per- 
mits their having as their bit of the 
take a mere $3. The balance, accord- 
ing to the orchestra leaders, does not 
cover their out-of-pocket expenses. 
As for the instrumentalists, pointing 
to the time involved in rehearsals, 
three bucks is held to be an insult. 

In the face of the threatened strike 
the BBC is maintaining its customary 
silence. 


20th-Fox Mulls + Hr. 
Air Shew to Trailerize 
~ Pix; CBS Time Sought 


20th-Fox toppers seriously 
considering sponsorship of a haif- 
hour radio program to exploit future 
releases. Jdea, strictly in the talk- 
ing stage at present, is presentation 
in digest form of scenes from large- 
budget films, but just enough to whet 
appetites of filmgoers. 

Show, using stars of each picture, 
would originate on Coast. Company 
has approached CBS for time avail- 
abilities. 


Johnson Vice Beatty 
On War Food Presrams 


Washington, Jan. 1. 
J. Sidney Johnson was named ad- 
vertising director of the War Food 
Administration’s educational pro- 
grams last week, succeeding Vernon 
D. Beatty who returns to his job as 
advertising manager for Swift and 


You say that 21 guns ic-the tops in artillery 
salutes? 
Sure, we know that, but even the top salute is 


not big enough to express the way we feel about 


everybody on the program end of radio. 
So, with our usual exuberance, we are topping 
the top with a 26-gun salute. Here goes— 


A—To all Announcers, Actors, Actresses, Ad- 
vertisers and Agencies on all four national 


networks and independent stations 


B—To all Ballad singers and all the Boys and 
Babes on the “Breakfast” programs 


C—To all Comedians and Comediennes and 


Co. Johnson, already at work with Commentators and Composers 
the War Advertising Council, has 


been merchandising manager for Na- 
tional Biscuit Co. 

He was active with WFA all last 
year in connection with the food 
program. Big program scheduled 
for this year has been called ‘Food 
Fights for Freedom’ and involves 
production phases. 

WCAU Job Switch 
Philadelphia, Jan. 1. 

Emma Mae Roberts resigned last 
week as sales promoter at WCAU. 
She is succeeded by Leo A. Steedle, 
former head of the Steedle and 
Copeland Adv. agency, Pittsburgh. 


D—To all Directors and Daytime Drama 
heroines 


E—To all Editors of Radio Columns and all Ex- 
ecutives in Program Departments through- 
out the land. Engineers too 


TO EVERYBODY ON 


rTo all Flite players (Gee, if only “Flat 


Foot Floogee with a Floy-Floy” were still 
in vogue!) 


G—To all Gag writers and all Guest stars ap- 


pearing in all programs 
H—To all Hep-cat musicians and singers 
I—To all Independent program producers 


J—To all Jazz musicians (sweet and hot) and 


all Juvenile lead players 


K—To all Kids in “Kid Shows” 


Kibitzers and the Korn Kobblers and all 


and to the 


others who spell it with a “K” 


L—To all Leading men and Leading ladies in 
the serious dramas 


M—To all Masters and Mistresses of Ceremony 


N—To all Narrators and all the Names of the 
Name Bands 


$j more than aural broadcasting has in the way of stimulating 
q with a wealth of other entertainment media at hand during The sports world is also a natural for sight broadcasting. interest in political and public questions and creating an in- 
fe) his leisure hours, will have to be convinced he’s getting his Thousands in the comfort of their living rooms can share _ telligent and informed citizenry, 
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_of providing a CBS stable to 


An unusual innovation in pro- 
gramming has been taking place on 
CBS, which in recent months has 
been utilizing the 11:30) p.m.-12:30 
a.m. hour Mondays through Satur- 
days to experiment with feature sus- 
taining programs conceived, pro- 
duced and directed by Columbia's 
program department in N. Y. and by 
affiliates in other cities. 

Designed for the two-fold purpose 


‘keep 
its horses warmed up,’ so that it can 
draw replacements whenever neces- 
sary, and also providing 
opportunity to iron out produciion 
wrinkles, the period has proven so 
successful as a showcase that the 
work is planning to expand 
series. Several programs were de- 
veloped and later moved to beiter 
time periods, as in the ease of the 
‘Remance’ series, which. though 
usually heard in the 11:30-midnight 
spot on Mondays, is now 
the 10-10:30 p.m. slot on Tuesdays, 
Similarly, the Colonel Stoopnagle 
11:30-midnight Tuesday night show 
and the Raymond Scott program, 
heard Thursday nights at the same 
hour, have from time to time been 
moved into better time periocs. 
Most recent addition to the series 
has been the Judith Evelyn-‘Mrs. 
Miniver’ Friday night 11:30-midnight 
program, with reports that already 
the show is being eyed for possible 
sponsorship .t an earlier hour. Other 


it with an 


net- 
the 


filing out 


game, 
doubt, 
ortem’ 
Ke “je 
views 
tors. 
tations 
th due 
of pro- 
drama 
e dra... an. 15 as radio director, while Sh b k E Fl Aid L. P YANDELL RESIGNS 
3 Est In Thomas H. Lynch, Esty time buyer, ue ruc y ] 

enter- y Xecs will be media buyer in the Grant e e 
Swill office in New York. Several oiher| — Fills David Counsel Post) AS BLUE VICE-PREXY 
easur- officials, some from the homeoffice ‘Ban 
rongly in Chicago, are also being breught Lansford P. Yandell has resigned 
nateur . Wl C 0 ran into the New York office. John C.|.. eter ree ey ormerly aS-| as Blue vice-president and treasurer 

~ Morrow, executive vice-president of sistant to FCC chairman James L.|to manage Tanning Products Export 
i vase the New York office of Grant. re- | | Fly. has been upped to the post of|Co, an Argentinian firm supplying 
> pros lsigned several weeks ago. assistant to the general counsel Of| tanning extracts to leather proces- 
travel OCy. ce O th es FCC. He fills the vacancy left when | sors, Resignation became effective 
intvtaies ne of the accounts expected to be | Assistant General Counsel Nathan | Jan, 1, 
y into With the expected acquisition of added to the Grant list is Feen- a-| David left the Commission to enlist Prior to affiliation with the Blue, 
1g the ' ts, the Grant Mint (White Laboratories), which is | in the Navy. Yandell served on the boards of 

el ny ee” ant) jeaving the Esty agency. The ac-| Harry M. Plotkin, of the FCC legal | RKO and Pathe News. 
1 and agency is expanding its New York} count’s radio series, ‘Double or, Staff. has been promoted to assistant 
reas a office. Among the new executives | Nothing, heard Friday nights on general counsel in charge of admin- : aay 
ant in being brought in are P. Wesley WABC-CBS, will remain unchanged | istration and litigation. Finger’s Added Scripting 
irance Combs, who resigned as marketing at least through the current cycle, Len Finger, Blue staff writer, do- 
yman- vice-president of the Es.y agency to ending in March. Identity of the) tails of the agency changes may be. ing ‘Met Auditions’ and ‘Dunninger,’ 
tech- become a vice-president and one of | Prospective other new Grant ac- revealed on his arrival. |has also been assigned to scripting 
even the top New York enscutives of counts isn't known. Replacements for the three depart- | job on net’s ‘Swing Shift Frolics’| 
lating Grant. Will C. Grant, agency president, is | ing executives had not been selected , and ‘Where Do We Stand.’ 
an in- Harry Holcomb, of the Esty radio | due in New York this week, aa a!iwhen ‘Variety’ went to press, but! Johnny Olsen is now emceeing the 
) staff, is moving to the Grant firm | New Year's visit to Texas. Full de- | will be announced shortly. | ‘Frolics’ show instead of Ted Malone. 
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THE PROGRAM EN 


O—To all Organ players and all 


Also the OWT 


voices, 


P—To all Production men and Assistant Pro- 


duction men 


Q—To all Quiz shows and all 
all Quiz Kids and Quart 


(and all people in a Quandary ) 


D OF RADIO 


“Off-stage” 


tain the listeners 


X—To all 


Xylophone players 


Y—To all Yodelers 


Quiz masters and 


ets and Quintets 


Z—To all Zither players (we are not sure that 


there are Zither players on the air—but we 


don’t want to miss anybody ) 


R—To ail Radio dramatists and Radio Review 


writers 


all Sponsors, 
Sound Effects Men and Spo 


Symp 


T—To all Trombone players 


U—To U and U and U and U —all of U (also 


to the Unions) 


V—To all Vocalists and all” 


players 


W—To all Writers of program presentations 


The BlueNctwork 


who help salesmen sell programs that enter- 


To all -You Peeple en the Program Side of 


hony Orchestras, 


rts Commentators 


Radio. we of The Blue Network want to pay 


this sincere tribute. Yours are the hearts and 


the hands—the work and the voices—the devo- 


tion and the integrity —which go to make all 


the programs on all the networks and stations 


—the programs which are doing so much to 


entertain and instruct America—and which 


Voice 1— Voice 2” 


We salute you. 


have contributed so much to what America is 


and to the fight to keep America that way. 


programs in the series incluce ‘Ins 
vitation to Music,’ heard Wednesday 
nights (11:30-midnight), and ‘Flash- 
gun Casey,’,the newspaper detective 
serial. 

The program represents a depar- 
ture from the customary network 
procedure of picking up dance bands 
from hatels and night clubs at that 
hour, with an audience survey just 
completed by CBS execs disclosing 
that the web-produced shows have 
been attracting as high as 60°) of the 
nation’s late-hour audiences. On the 
basis of CBS attracting 25°: as its 
proportionate share of the four net- 
work-listening audience, each of the 
shows far exceed that margin, the 
survey reveals. 


Monarch Food’s WGY 
Comm’! Sponsorship Of 
Co-To-Church Plugs 


Schenectady, Jan. 1. 
The Saturday announcements on 


WGY for Monarch Foods (Reed 
Murdock Company, of Chicago) have 
an unusual slant, emphasizing fact 


that freedom to worship as one 
pleases is among the most priceless 
privileges of Americans and urging 
listeners to ‘attend church of your 
choice tomorrow.’ 

It's believed to be a precedent for 
consistent radio support bs 
mercial sponsor of a 
movement. At least 
time in WGY’s 


Auditicn-Ted n-Ted Steele 


For Satevepost Show 


al come 
rch 
first 


¥o-to-chu 
it's the 


Ted Steele and a band ot 
audi.ioned Thursday (30) for a radio 
program, planned for Saiurday Eve- 
ning Post sponsorship. Sponsors ree 
ported pleased with results, but no 
definite commitment ha come 
through yet. 

Aveyard and McFarland agency. 


‘Date With Judy’ Takes 
‘Treasure Chest’ Spot 


‘A Date With Judy’ has been set as 
replacement for ‘Treasure Chest’ 
starting Jan. 18 (8:30-9 p.m.). Latter 


show switches from NBC to Biue on 


Jan. 24 in the 7-7:30 p.m. spot for 
Hires Root Beer. 

Lewis-Howe Co. (Tums) remains 
as sponsor for the new program 


with Roche, Williams and Cunnynge 


ham, Chicago, the agency as bee 
fore. ‘Date With Judy’ was heard 

during the past summer as fill-in 
for the Eddie Cantor program. 
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LONDON 


CIAA’s Culture 
Pitch Via Radio 


Latin American countries are 
finding, through the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs’ radio 
grams, that the United States is fast 
becoming the seat of world culture 
and the CIAA is not backward in ex- 
pressing its delight over the newly- 
discovered trend of public opinion 
registered down there. 

Official spokesmen for the goy- 
ernment agency, just back from 
South America, said that the old 
bugaboo about Europe as the cen- 
ter of art. music, literature, etc., is 
rapidly being dissipated through the 
medium of shortwave broadcasts, 
transcriptions and local productions 
in Latin American countries. 

Much of this rather recent devel- 
opment was revealed at a meeting in 
Lima, Peru, held recently among 
field representatives of the CIAA: 
John Ogilvie, head of the agency’s 
radio section; Wilfred Roberts, N. Y. 
radio chief; Kay Bailly, survey, ad- 
vertising and promotion head, and 
John Begg, State Dept. 

Formulating a well-knit overall 
program, the group agreed that the 
prime job was ‘not to lose sight of 


the war’ but at the same time bring 

to the Latin Americans a high type 

of educational and cultural series. 
To Get Symphony, Opera 

Toward this end, arrangements 
have been made to transcribe the 
entire NBC Symphony series and 
also the Metropolitan Opera series 
for shipment below the border. Also 
in the offing is a vast educational 
program embodying participation by 
universities in the U.S. 

Before this country’s participation 
in the war, the task confronting the 
CIAA was prim®arily to carry out 
President Roosevelt's program of 
the ‘good neighbor’ policy, but the 
war brought the new angle of com- 
bating Germany's vast propaganda 
machine by instilling confidence in 
the ultimate victory of the Allies to 
the Latin American countries. 

Evidence that this latter phase of 


the job has been completed is the 
emphasis which CIAA is placing on 
the cultural campaign, aimed at 


| greater cooperation in the post-war 


era than has ever been achieved be- 


| fore, 


Turner Takes Seat As 
IRE Prexy This Month 


Hubert M. Turner, associate pro- 
fessor of electrical engineering at 
Yale and recently elected prexy of 
the Institute of Radio Engineers for 
1944, will be installed in office at the 


| opening session of IRE’s winter téch- 
| 


nical meeting, Jan, 28, at the Hotel 
Commodore, N. Y. Turner succeeds 
Dr. Lynde P. Wheeler of FCC. 

The newly-elected president, 32nd 
in the organization’s history, served 
as technical instructor to the Army 
Signal Corps during World War I. 
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Since our first Planalyzed Promotion reports found their way to 
agencies’ and advertisers’ desks more than three years ago, these 
red folders have become familiar evidence of KSTP’s outstanding 
merchandising cooperation. 


For us, familiar evidence that Planalyzed Promotion has been 
“judged . . . and found wanted” is contained in hundreds of com- 
mendatory letters we have received from KSTP’s clientele of leading 
agencies and advertisers. 


Planalyzed Promotion is KSTP’s own, thorough-going method of 
merchandising and promoting your KSTP radio campaign. First 


comes the analysis of your particular sales problem in the KSTP 
Market. Then—and only then—comes the promotion plan. Thus, 
KSTP’s exclusive Planalyzed Promotion—a distinctive, no-cost “plus” 
which presents one more reason for the effective and economical 
selling job KSTP does in the rich Twin Cities Market. 


50,000 Watts - Clear Channel 
EXCLUSIVE NBC AFFILIATE 
FOR THE TWIN CITIES 


Represented Nationally by Edward Petry & Co. 
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KOIN 


CBS Affiliate in 
PORTLAND. OREGON 


This station not only accepts the responsibility of public service—it seeks 
community problems and devotes its facilities to assisting in their solution 

_Currently running in this magazine is a series of full pages telling in 
detail of activities that contribute to its leadership. Special wartime pro- 
grams fuli coverage of public events. educational and agricultaral 
service continuous public relatiens work... keep KOIN on top in the 
public mind at all times. 


KOIN augments its superb schedule of CBS programs with top-rank at- 
tractions of its own . created by the largest and best program staff in 
the Pacific Northwest. Its local 10 p.m. newscast, “Five Star Final,” with 
Jim Wyatt, has by far the largest audience of any news broadcast (local 
or network) in the area. It’s No. 1 pesitien in public preference is con- 
tinually attested by survey figures. 


Audience plus prestige make any station attractive to time buyers .. 
To these KOIN adds policies of operation that exclude medical, dental, . 
alcoholic beverage and other types of advertising not considered in the 
best interests of its listeners and special merchandising and publitity 
service that includes a daily newspaper column and a ten-year-old 
monthly publication for retailers., 


The Portland market has always been reliable and productive with high per 
capita spending power backed by tremendous lumber and agricultural incomes, 
Today phenomenal population and spending conditions due to Kaiser’s shipbuild- 
ing and other war industries make it a real bonanza for advertisers. For temerrew 
—post-war planning is already active to keep it high on time—ouyers’ market 


PORTLAND. OREGON 


FREE & PETERS, INC., National Representatives 


at 


Steve Ellis Points To 
| Survey Re Kate Smith’s 
| Disc Airing Squawks 


New York, Jan. ], 
Editor, ‘Variety’. 

With reference to recent objections 
aired by Katé Smith against use of 
the telephone system for ballotting 
in recorded ‘battle’ programs and 
speaking only for such programs as 
staged on WOR'’s ‘Moonlight Saving 
Time’ I would like to call attention 
to a few pertinent facts. 

The first consideration, as far as 
the originators of the show were 

' concerned, was that the entertain. 
| ment was projected to appeal to the 
so-called ‘graveyard shift’ workers 
in war plants nearby on a ‘music 
while they work’ basis. To arouse 
interest ‘Moonlight Saving Time’ 
builders hit upon the popularity con- 
test idea. 
| Last August before launching the 
program WOR officials conferred 
with the telephone company and re- 
ceived information tha. only about 
5‘« of all phone calls (local and long 
, distance) were put through between 
‘the hours of 2 and 5:45 in the morn. 
ing. This was construed to mean 
that ‘Moonlight Saving Time’ con- 
| test ballotting by phone would not 
| constitute a hardship on the tele- 
; phone system by conges.ing busy 
| circuits. It was further explained 
by telephone officials that most of 
| the calls would be handled on the 
|} automatic dial system, which would 
/not clog switchboards or overload 
| operators. . 
' In addition, since the programs 
_were slan‘ed to catch the war work- 
er audience, WOR also checked with 
personnel managers at New York 
|area plants of Wright aircraft, Ben- 
‘dix, Brewster, Todd shipyards and 
other concerns to decide on the best 
time spot for the ‘battles.’ These 
| war production officials advised that 
‘the 2:30-3:30 a. m. period was best 
suited for such programs and some 
plants cooperated te the extent of 
_piping portions of the show into 
cafeterias anc restrooms. 
| During the 16 weeks of recorded 
| competition the station has received 
lover 20,000 phone calls a‘testing to 
the popularity of the contest idea 
‘and many of those phoning have 
urged that the ‘battles’ be continued. 
However, in spite of the facts as 
| stated above, WOR stands ready to 
discontinue the phone ballotting sys- 
,tem if it can be definitely determined 
that, as Miss Smith charges, the calls 
|actually do constitute an unpatriotic 
gesture by overburdening the heav- 
ily loaded telephone system in the 
New York area. Steve Ellis. 


Par’s 63 Net Plugs 
| Peak on Radio Breaks 


A check by Robert M. Gillham, 
publicity-advertising director for 
Paramount, shows that Par reached 
a peak on radio breaks during De- 
cember, with 63 different plugs on 
nationwide network broadcasts that 
month. 

Included were guest appearances 


of Par s'ars and featured players as 
well as dramatizations of 
properties. 


| Tem Revere to Coast 

Tom Revere, v. p. in charge of 
radio at Ted Bates agency, left for 
, Coast Friday (31) for a one-month 
combined business and vacation trip. 


BOB 


NBC 


Coast to Coast 


Every Thursday Evening 
“The Arkansas Traveler” 
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Season's Greetings 


HOPE 


“KEEP ’EM SMILING” 
It Is My Firm Belief That: 


—America’s homes are America’s future. 


—Our American people have the wholesome 
courage, the fearless spirit to overcome 
any brutal force that would menace the 
security, the families, the homes of which 
we're so justly proud. + 


—The American mixture of faith in the 
Almighty, ingenuity, and love of freedom 
for all, spell Victory! 


—All our combined efforts are needed to 
insure this Victory, and ror it we musf 
be prepared to sacrifice everything. 


—A spicy dash of humor and a soothing 
draught of inspiration are as essentially 
a part of our daily diets as food itself. 


—America needs to wake up with a smile— 
“because a day begun happy makes life 
worthwhile.” 


—It is the function of the Breakfast Club as 
an American institution to boost our 

With yp erey morale in the morning when it tends to 
ith specia anks to my : 

sponsors (Swift & Co. and 

The Kellogg Co.) the cast, 


producer, agencies, network _ Therefore. in peace or war, we of the 


my wife whe vorthe mast BREAKFAST CLUB must “KEEP ‘EM 
1042 years has roused me SMILING!” 
daily at 6 a.m.) —DON McNEILL. 


BENAY 
VENUTA 


Personal Management 


WILLIAM MORRIS AGENCY 
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Thirty-eighth VARIETY 


Anniversary 


Wednesday, January 5, 1944 


ROYAL ARCH GUNNISON 
News Commentary 
15 Mins., Wed. and Sat., 10 p.m. 
Sustaining 
WOR-Mutual, New York 

Warnings that Jap propagandists 
were actively directing a whispering 
campaiga in the United States and a 


prediction that Gen. MacArthur 
would not be receptive to Nomina- 
tion by a_ political party for the 


presidency unless he is forced to re- 
tire were highlights of Gunnison’s 
first sustaining news stanza Dec. 22 
since his recent return on the Grips- 
holm. The commentator, whose de- 
livery is easy’ and flowing, stressed 
the personal touch throughout the 
broadeast and. at the conclusion, 


threw a pitch for mail by asking lis- | 


teners to report to him any instances 
of Nip whispering propaganda 
part of a campaign to halt its prog- 
ress. 

Gunnison referred to his experi- 
ences in prison to point up a reter- 
ence to the recent Nazi threat that 
captured Allied tliers downed over 
Axis territory would be put to death. 
Terming the enemy ‘savages, both 
in the Far East and Europe, the 
Mutual reporter declared that, in his 
opinion, ‘we can take it’ no matter 


as 


how brutal or ruthless the enemy 
tactics proved to be. 
Terming current labor disputes 


and strike threats ‘tragic,’ Gunnison | 
asked listeners to look at such situa- | 


‘GIVE AND TAKE’ 
Bill Cooper, Quiz 
15 Mins., Mon-Through-Sat.; 
p. m. 
Lobster Restaurant 
WTHT, Hartford 
Following the lines of a quiz aban- 
when audience participation 
were ruled out as a war 


11:15 


doned 
programs 


measure, ‘Give and Take’ marks the | 


first such program to return to the 
air in this area, 

Originating on the dance floor, the 
show features answers to questions 
as'zed on a ‘true or false’ basis, which 
naturally limits response from pa- 
trons and prevents too much chatter 
by participants. 

Bill Cooper is a personable master 
of ceremonies, making a good im- 
pression on the floor as well as over 
the air. He is formal in his manner, 
without appearing stiff. Patrons par- 
ticipating each receive a ‘rain check’ 
good for a drink on the house. 

Wilbur Randall, local advertising 
agency, put the deal across. 


tions from the servicemen’s angle 
and compare the sacrifices being 
made on the fighting fronts with the 
deplorable halts in production at 
home. Gunnison brings to the air 


-an authoritative background on Paci- 


build up a 
Donn. 


fic affairs and should 
substantial audience. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


With JIM HEALEY, ED FLYNN 


Commentary 

30 Mins., Sunday, 4:30 p. m. 

Wm. W. Lee & Co. 

WSNY, Schenectady 
‘Leighton & Nelson) 

The most ambitious program origi- 
nating in the Schenectady station, 
this features the best-known com- 
mentator and radio personality of 
the area. Healey, veteran Albany 
newspaperman, columnist for The 


| Times-Union, and long a favorite on 


WGY for Sun Oil Co. and other 
national advertisers, reviews the 
week's highlights in the interna- 
tional and national fields. He also 
answers questions and offers his 
standard brand of poetry-philosophy. 
Flynn, another voice familiar to 
WGY dialers on a variety of pro- 
grams. is used to break the voice 


| monotony and to read oddities in the 


news. Healey and Flynn also beat 
the drums for Lee's cough-croup ! 
remedy. 

The only broadcast of the exact 


type hereabouts, it is well spotted on 
Sunday afternoon. Healey handles 
the commentary-summary smoothly, 
although the time seems a bit long 
and the pace a little slow. With par- 
ing, he could include something on 
the week in business, sports, litera- 
ture and theatre. He is a _ pretty 
competent analyst, despite the lack 


‘CHRISTMAS ROUNDUP’ 

Cast: Bob Hope, Bing Crosby, Lionel 
Barrymore, Major Eddie Dun- 
stedter orch. 

Writers: Glenn Wheaton, Hal Block 

Dir>ctor: Tom Hargis 

45 Mins.; Fri., 10 p.m. (Single Time) 

Sustaining 

All Networks 
As an introduction to the recorded 

rebroadcast of President Roosevelt's 

world broadcast to the U. S. forces, 

all four major networks presented a 

45-minute sustaining show 10-10:45 

p.m. Christmas Eve. Because of un- 

favorable atmospheric conditions, 

much of the world pickup portion of 
the program disappointed, but on the 
strength of Bob Hope’s and Bing 

Crosby's clowning it was amusing as 

a whole. In addition, the stanza 


somehow had an air of spontaneity | 


that was suitable and ingratiating for 
the occasicn. Hope was m.c. for 
most of the session. It all was pro- 
duced by OWI. 

Lionel Barrymore opened the show 
and introduced Hope, who clicked 
with one of his characteristic laugh 


ground. Healey, the only one from 
this section who has ever made a 
major network commercial, is 
drawer on voice and mike technique. 
Jaco. 


Milking @ cow: squirting seltzer into a 


tin milk pail achieves the desired effect. 


A Kiss: the locale has changed, hut the 
principle remains the same as always. 


HEY’RE all there. You'd recognize 
them instantly—if you heard them. 
They are gadgets from NBC’s Sound 
Effects Department, the largest and 
most complete in radio. 
NBC has devoted a great deal 
of time, thought and effort, as well as 
ingenuity and cold cash, to the devel- 


opiient of this inportant phase 


Sock in the Jaw: sinkins a fist intoa pad 
of rubber sounds just like a haymaker. 


ANSWERS: 


of 


broadcasting — another 
NBC is “The Network 
Listen to Most.” 


veason why 
Most People 


1, Skeleton — rattling wooden sticks 
brings a skeleton to life. 2. Fire— crushing Cello- 
phane sounds like crackling flames. 3. Horses — 
pounding rubber cups against hard-packed earth 
simulates a gallop. 4. Rain—bird seed falling against 
woouen bails onto taut paper sounds like a storm. 


The 


Broadcasting 
Company 


America’s No.1 Network—A SERVICE OF 
RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


monologs. There followed a pickup 
from Algiers, where it was 3 a.m.. as 
a soldier described the Christmas 
Eve party given by the 12th Fighter 
Command, U. S. Army Air Force, for 
local French kids. Crosby was on 
next with a Christmas carol, after 
which there was a pickup from the 
entertainment aboard aircraft 
carrier in the Pacific, an interview 
with a ship-torpedoing victim at the 
Seamen's Church Ins.itute in New 
York, and properly shortened 
anecdote by a member of a Coast 
Guard cutter crew at sea. 

There was a fair attempt at drama- 
tizing the time differences as the 
next pickup was from an airport of a 
bomber unit of the 8h Air Force jn 
England, but pickups from Chung- 
king. Guadalcanal, New Georgia and 
Panama were largely unintelligible 
and ones from India, the Aleutians, 
Alaska and New Guinea fviled to 
come through at all. 

Hope and Crosby, in an apparently 
ad-lib ribbing session, made a nume- 
ber of old gags seem new and funny, 


a soldier in a New Caledonia hospital 


, sang ‘White Christmas’ unprofession- 
P | ally, there were exceptionally clear 
of foreign travel or residence back- | 


top | 


pickups from submarine’= and 
battleship at sea, a Yank correspond- 
ent in Hawaii indulged in some 
questionable editorializing and, after 
Barrymore had read a spiel about 
Bethlehem, the show switched to 
there for the 4 a.m. Christmas morn- 
ing service in the Church of the 
Nativity. After Crosby sang ‘Come 
All Ye Faithful,’ Barrymore closed 
the program by inroducing the 
recording of the President's talk. 
Hobe. 


Follow-up Comment 


‘Mr. and Mrs. Go to the Theatre.’ 
to a first-time listener, is a singularly 
unimpressive attempt at play re- 
viewing. Ethel and Julius Colby, 
heard Wednesday midnight (29) on 
WMCA, New York, covered that 
evening's premiere of ‘South Pacific,’ 
at the Cort theatre. It was appar- 
entiv an unusual edition of.the series, 
since the couple disagreed sharply on 
their opinions of the play, and at 


times verged on an outright wrangle 
over the matter. Colby, expressing 
the unfavorable opinion, sounded 
opinionated and smug, while his 
wife’s undercutting sarcasm became, 
at moments, rather caustic. That 
might be good showmanship if the 
eviewing itself were adequate. but 
in this instance the Colbys cluttered 
their brief interlude with irrelevant 
personalities and corny atmosphere 


| Barnes, legit-film er 


| But Barnes gave it up and the 


stuff (at one point Colby asked if he 
might clear his throat and the spouse 
murmured, ‘Of course, darling’), in- 
tead of giving a comprehensible idea 
of the play. There is, obviously. lit- 
tle audience for any late-evening 
legit review on the air Howard 

itic for the N. Y. 
Herald Tribune, is the only one who 
ever consistently brought real come 
petence and authority and list i] 
itv to the assignment, at least locally. 


IStCnavlle 


| tion, WOR, discontinued the feature. 


Bennett Cerf added the femi 
h to his ‘Books Are Bullet 
on WQXR. N. Vodnesday 
(29) atternoon with Carole Landis 
and Genevieve Tabouis as guests. 
Miss Landis’ ‘Four Jills in a Jeep,’ 
now appearing in the Satevepost and 
kedaed for publieation by Random 


VUE See 


ine 


pro- 


15-minute 


tormal ses 


HV recai 


ng some of the funnier incidents on 
her trip overseas with the USO unit. 
Miss Tabouis, who wrote about the 


downfall of France in ‘They Call Me 
Casandra’ (Scribners ), gathered 
through her observations as a French 
hnewspaperwoman, spoke in a more 
serious vein. Program wound up 
with a three-way round-table dis- 
cussion which added final touches to 
an interesting stanza. 


Ken Niles substituted for Tom 
Brenemann as emcee of ‘Breakfast at 


| Sardi’s’ over the Blue Tuesday (28). 
Niles has had long experience as an 


announcer on important web shows 


| iv, homey, 


with 


from the Coast, but he did not par 
Brenemann’s m.c.ing on this spright- 
Americana program i 
listeners. That the latter, 
easy, friendly personalit 


women 
his 


| and ready wit, means plenty to the 


halt-hour was emphasized & 
substitute took over. 


Can. War Info Board 
Mulls New Radio Setup 


Ottawa, Jan. 1. 
Wartime Information 
mulling handle 


Canada’s 
Board is 


radio angles heretofore only touched 


setup to 


lightly. 


No definite plans yet but exper 


enced radio men will be brought 1”, 


John 


it is expected, to form the p oposed 


division of the WIB, which is headed 
Grierson who is also the 
Dominion’s Government film com 
missioner and chief of the Ni tional 
Film Board, 
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FRED WARING 


Donna Dae 


“HATS OFF... 
to the past, present, and future of VARIETY C 


For nearly twenty-five years now, we have 


been reading Variety. 


It’s like an old friend dropping in for a 
visit each week . . . and it helps us keep in 
touch with other old friends too, especially 


during these busy times. 


Best wishes for continued success. . 


Fred Waring 


Now in our 5th Year 


CHESTERFIELD PLEASURE TIME 


NBC—Monday through Friday—7 P. M. EWT 


“Victory Tunes,” NBC Vanderbilt Theater, New York City 


Management - JOHN O'CONNOR 


1697 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
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Thirly-eighth 


VARIETY 


Anniversary 


Wednesday, January 5, 1944 


“SPONSORED BY 
THE MAKERS OF ALKA-SELTZER 
DAY VITAMIN TABLETS 


GREETINGS 


Personal Management 


ED WOLF 


FCC Favors Clamp On 
Newspaper Ownership 


| 
| Of Stations; 1 Dissenter | 


Washington, Jan. 1. 
| Federal Communications Commis- 
| sion teetered this weekend on the 


| question of how strong to make a! 


broad policy of opposition to news- 
paper ownership of radio stations. 

Executive session last Wednesday 
(29) found six of seven commission- 
ers for policy which would gener- 
ally oppose newspaper ownership of 
stations; would permit exception in 
| individual cases, but would not 
affect control and operation of sta- 


tions already owned by newspapers. 

T. A. M. Craven was only member 
to argue there should be no more 
restrictions against newspaper 
ownership than against ownership 
other type busines He 
ready to file a 
opinion if the committee announced 
the policy. 

Story leaked out next day and 
James L. Fly issued a statement that 
‘FCC is continuing its study of this 
matter. It has taken no vote and 
has arrived at no conclusion.’ Meet- 
ing scheduled for Thursday to con- 
tinue deliberation was 
last minute without explanation. 

One Congressman, who got inside 
story of Wednesday's session, com- 
mented: ‘FCC flatly endorses diver- 
sification of control over’ various 
media of information, and infers that 
newspaper control of radio is a 
movement toward monopoly of the 
| pipe lines of public opinion.’ 
| Commission has dawdled for past 
| three years on newspaper owner- 
| ship issue. Only recently, under 


by any 


stood dissenting 


| prodding questions of Senate Inter- | 


state Commerce committee conduct- 


ness in the case. 


LEON GOLDSTEIN UPPED 


as of last Saturday (1).  - - 


secretary-treasurer, and Charles 
| Stark, first v. p. and general man- 
| ager. 


cairevicd at 


ing hearings on the White-Wheeler | 
bill, did FCC get down to reel busi- 


Nathan Straus, Jr... WMCA (N.Y.) | 
president, appointed Leon Goldstein, | 
station’s news and special features | 
director, as a second v. p., effective | 


Straus previously had announced 
appointments) of Herman M. Stein, | 


“yy 


“One Man's Family” 
Love a Mystery” 
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From All of Us and From 
WILLIAM ESTY AND COMPANY 


NEW YORK + HOLLYWOOD 


BLONDIE—Monday—CBS—CAMELS 
iT PAYS TO BE IGNORANT—Monday—WOR—PIEL'S BEER 
BLIND DATE—Monday—BLUE—HINDS CREAMS, ETIQUET 
ABBOTT & COSTELLO—Thursday—NBC—CAMELS 

DOUBLE OR NOTHING—Friday—MBS—FEEN-A-MINT, CHOOZ 

JIMMY DURANTE-GARRY MOORE—Friday—CBS—CAMELS 

THANKS TO THE YANKS—Saturday—CBS—CAMELS 
GRAND OLE OPRY—Saturday—NBC—PRINCE ALBERT TOBACCO 

KORN KOBBLERS—Mon. through Fri. Sectional—PIEL'S BEER 


SPOT CAMPAIGNS — Super Suds, Vel, Piel's, Camels, Prince Albert Tobacco, 
Chooz, and George Washington Tobacco 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY. LEHN & FINK PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
YZ Camels, Prince Albert Hinds Honey & Almond Fragrance Crea 
2 George Washington Dorothy Gray, Tussy 
Etiquet Deodorant Cream 
OLGATE-PALMOLIVE-PEET COMPANY 
Super Suds, Vel TEA BUREAU, INC.—Promotion of Tea 
, 


PACQUIN, INC.-Pacquins Hand Cream 


-—THOMAS LEEMING & COMPANY, INC. 
Baume Bengué PIEL BROS.—Piel's Beer 
PHARMACO, INC. PERSONAL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
We Feen-A-Mint and Choox Loress Tissues 


| 
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Web Musicians 
In Driver's Seat 


By BILL HUNT 
Chicago, Jan. 1, 

With only an estimated 600 musj. 
cians out of the total membership of 
138,000 members of the American 
Federation of Musicians qualified 
and working as top network staff 
musicians, the network studio men 
in New York, Chicago and Holly. 
wood easily stand out as the most 
select single group in radio. 

Qualifications in terms of back. 
ground for one Of the coveied jobs 
which pay the highest salaries in the 
music world sounds like the back. 
ground of a top guy in ‘Who's Who.’ 
Background that most musical direc. 
tors in the three major broadcasting 
cities consider essential include: 

(1) broad understanding of 
music in both symphony and the 
popular fields together with a tre. 
mendous amount of practical experi- 
ence. It’s pretty important and in 
most cases essential that these men 
have symphony experience, have 
worked in pit bands and in dance 
orchestras. 

(2) A tolerance toward ‘trick’ 
types of music such as_ jitterbug, 
corn, jazz and those forms of musie 
that are not the average musician's 
main ‘forte’ in the profession, 

(3) A temperment that will allow 
the man to work under pressure 
without ‘blowing up, even when 
working against time and when 
emergencies arise ‘as they do many 
times in broadcasting. 

(4) A knowledge of the ‘tricks’ of 
the trade, cues, and angles that allow 
programs to go off smoothly in spite 
of last-minute makeshift arrange- 
ments. 

Not For Pure Longhairs 

Curious angle on the situation is 
that a simon pure symphony man 
who might be classed as one of the 
finest men in his type of music would 
be utterly lost as a studio staff man, 
He knows his own tield but beyond 
that he is the rankest amateur. Same 
applies in an even larger degree to 
dance band men and musicians with 
a large experience in pit bands but 
no experience in the other fields of 
music. 

Even more rare than the ‘staff 
men’ are ‘first men’ in all sections 
such as a first violin or a first trum- 
pet. These men are literally and 
actually as scarce as ‘hen’s teeth,’ 
with only one or two men being de- 
veloped a year if that many. 

Unusual is the fact that few if any 
of the nationally famous band lead- 
ers could even begin to qualify for 
these posts and they are the first 
ones to admit it. A few such as 
Jimmy and Tommy Dorsey, Paul 
Whiteman and Freddie Martin could 
handle the chore but the percentage 
is small. 

Typical example of the few men 
that are used in this phase of music 
are the music staff men in the four 
networks in Chicago. NBC carries a 
staff of 70, CBS 35, Mutual 32, while 
the Blue Network uses the NBC men. 
New York and Hollywood carry 
staffs many -times larger than this, 
but generally speaking the number 
is small. 

Overwhelming majority of the men 
in this type of work are over 38 
years old with many men of 60 being 
regularly employed. It’s not a racket 
for kids. 

| This is the first of a series of three 
articles that will discuss radio mu- 
sicians, their salaries, problems, and 
the musicians of the future.] 


DON BERNARD 


Member 
Radio Directors Guild 


Producer-Director 
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RALPH EDWARDS 


NOW STARTING SECOND COAST-TO-COAST WAR BOND TOUR 
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| 
Passport to bDhe 
ii | The term “passport” is not used loosely here. This is Don Lee’s new rate card and it’s your passport 
| to the radio homes on the Pacific Coast...in fact you can’t get in all the Pacific Coast radio homes 
if | 
| 
i i without Don Lee. A recent Hooper radio survey (the largest ever made on the Pacific Coast) proves 
it conclusively. The mountains (5,000 to 15,000 feet high) form a natural barrier to all long range 
| broadcasting. Only Don Lee provides local primary coverage because more than 9 out of every 10 
} Pacific Coast radio families live within 25 miles of a Don Lee station. More than half of the retail 
4 sales, on the Pacific Coast, are made outside of the counties in which the regularly Hooper rated cities 
are located* In many of these markets Don Lee commands from 60 to 100% of the total tune-in. 
4 j *Sales Management Survey of Buying Power, 
May 10, 1943 


THOMAS S&S. LEE, President 
LEWIS ALLEN WEISS, Vice-Pres., General Mar. 
5515 MELROSE AVE., HOLLYWOOD 38, CALIF. 


Represented Nationally by John Blair & Co. 


THE NATION‘’S GREATEST REGIONAL NETWORE 


Talent Outlay 


Montreal, Jan. 1, 

Canadian Broadcasting Corp. wi}, 
spend $1,000,000 on artists’ fees alone, 
not counting increased outlays on 
programs, Dr. Augustin Frigon, CBC 
acting g.m., said last week. This wil] 
be due to the operation of the sec. 
ond CBC network which was in. 
augurated Saturday (1). This new 
network will operate on a tem»orary 
basis only until next autumn when 
most of the programs expire. It will 
then operate on a permanent basis. 

Under the new setup the CBC will 
be operating a ‘Trans-Canada’ net. 
work and a ‘Dominion’ network. The 
Trans-Canada, now known as the 
National network and made up of 35 


CBC stations, will include 28 pri- 
vately owned stations and six CBC 
stations to operate 15 hours daily, 
The new Dominion ‘network, to be 
made up of 24 private stations and 
one of the six CBC stations now in 
existence, will operate three hours 
every day until it is established on 
a permanent basis next fall. 

‘We plan to encourage and help 
private broadcasters to build up lo- 
cal programs good enough to be 
carried over the CBC network,’ said 
Dr. Frigon. 


BRAZIL GIVES OKAY 
FOR 3 TRANSMITTERS 


Washington, Jan. 1. 

Brazil has licensed construction of 
three new radio transmitters. <A 
1200-watt station is to be built at 
Braganca, in the State of Para, by 
Panair do Brazil, S. A. A 5000-watt 
station will be érected at Guajara- 
mirim. 

The Meteorological Service of the 
Brazilian Agriculture Ministry has 
been awarded a 2000-waitt station 
for Belem do Para, primarily for 
weather charting. 


San Quentin Program 


Goes Full Mutual Web 


‘The San Quentin Program,’ con- 
sisting of 17-piece orchestra, glee 
club and vocal soloists, all inmates 
of San Quentin prison, heard cure 
rently over the Don Lee Coast nete- 
work, goes out over the entire Mu- 
tual web starting Tuesday, Jan. 18. 
Show will be heard in east 10:30- 
11 p.m., originating from KFRC, San 
Francisco, 

Part of Warden Clinton Duffy's re- 
habilitation program, half-hour has 
as theme song ‘Time on My Hands.’ 


Bergman, Redskins Coach, 

Signs for Comm’! Series 

Washington, Jan. 1. 

Arthur J. ‘Dutch’ Bergman, coach 
of the Washington Redskins profes- 
| sional football team, has been signed 
las a sports commentator by WRC, 
the NBC station here, Beginning 
Jan. 24, Bergman will handle a fives 
minute show, six days a week, une 
der the sponsorship of Grove Labors 
atories, 

Bergman formerly played football 
under Rockne at Notre Dame and, 
for 10 years, was director of athletics 
for Catholic University here. 


Season's Greetings 
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‘Variety’ Would Say It... 


Heres Bucks the Nose! 


DREW PEARSON — Every Sunday at 7 P.M. (E.W.T.) Blue 
Network (111 stations). If you want to know what's really 
going on, listen to America’s Ace Reporter. Nothing like 
it on the air! Already 3rd among all commentators — 
certainly the year’s most discussed radio personality! 


VICTOR H. LINDLAHR — 15 minutes every Monday thru 
Friday — 15 selected stations. For over 7 years America’s 
most popular nutritionist has been the largest daytime mail- 
puller on leading 50,000 watt stations — in spite of top- 
ranking script-show competition! More popular than ever! 


All our efforts would be of little value without 
benefit of the long-standing friendships and intel- 
ligent cooperation of the many who work closely 
with us— including artists, announcers, station 
managers and representatives. And, last but by no 
means least, without the confidence of clients who 


A. L. ALEXANDER’S MEDIATION BOARD — 45 minutes every Sunday at 
8 P.M. (E.W.T.) Mutual Network (56 stations). The men and women who 
appear on radio’s most unique program (without script or rehearsal) bare 
their souls before 3 distinguished citizens. Draws over 70% of ALL Mutual 
Network mail — and it’s audience is one of the most loyal in all radio! 


termine what the 
Staking creative 


Of 


are in complete agreement with our principles 
and methods of operation. 


S. t 


vil 
a 
A | 
for | \ — OUR AIM is to become opposi tion, not to Worry 
4 about it! And to achieve this Purpose for our 
And Anothe Clients, we 1§Nore personal Ptejudices and Opinions. | | 
ce | Cod Measure Public wants to hear! By pain | | 
work, we Produce the kind of programs and com- 
"8, > mercials that make People listen and buy! By | 
meticulous attenti on to even the smallest details, 
| | No wonder these 3 Programs _ have. the “GHOSE 
JS . listeners any on the air! 
Worth Doing Wel” | 
c= that’s why the same careful Planning, expert writ- 
ing and big-league Production are put behind our 
| — transcriptions for such radio-wise clients as: Trye | 
. Story Magazine, Doubleday-Doran, Book League | 
| of America, Journal of Living, Book Presentations, i] 
| a Nutrex, Rum and Maple Tobacco, Serutan, etc. ) 
A Y | sing 70 
Adverti ELporapo 5-12 
: K, 22, N. Y. A 
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595 Mapison Av 
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ROY BARGY 


MUSICAL CONDUCTOR AND ARRANGER , shortwave station now under con- 


Management: HESSE & MeCAFFREY assure us that our programs will be 


— Don Douglas Narrator 


For Freedom’ E. T. Show 


Don Douglas has been signed as 
narrator for Transamerican’s ‘Free- 
dom's Mightiest Weapon,’ 15-minute 
transcribed series sponsored by 
Standard Oil of California. Airings 


Season s Greetlin oS over Pacific outlets will start in 


about two weeks. Henry Danker 
scripts the show and Ollie Barber 
directs. 


CBC Speeds DX er 


For Summer Bow 


Montreal, Jan. 1. 
Canadian Broadcasting Corp. 


' struction at Sackville, province of 
New Brunswick, probaly will begin 
. broadeasting on regular schedule late | 

For next summer or early autumn. Dr. 

Augustin Frigon, acting g.m., CBS, 


7 T ‘eveale ‘e last week. It will b 


CBS station at Sackville which is! 


GARRY MOORE 


Due to labor shortage, work on the } 


stati has bee retarded but all! 
R ADIO PROGR AM FOR is installed 
and ready for operation early next | 
summer. First of two 50-kilowatt | 


transmitters will be installed in March 
CAMEI S and the second a short time later. 
Installation will be followed by aj} 


| 
period of testing, alignment and tun- | 
ing, then broadeasting of regular | 
scheduled programs will begin. 
Dr. Frigon said the CBS is ready | 
to give service to all parts of the 
world, but ‘we will have to experi- | 
: ment for some time before we know 

e whom we are reaching.’ 

Dr. Frigon emphasized that ‘it will 
be through re-broadcasts in other 
countries that most of our programs 
will be heard. As here in Canada 
/ many people hear BBC programs be- 
cause they are re-broadcast by us, | 
not everyone can pick them up di-| 
rectly from Britain. Our legations 


given a good reception in the coun- 
| tries where they are located.’ 


The staff to operate the station will 
| be found in Canada. Dr. Frigon said, | 


; ‘many of our own men speak Ger- 


man, Spanish and French very well.’ | 


| The programs would aim at making | 


4 
} 
& 
‘ 


Jack Salter Artist Management, Inc. 


' Canada known among the nations of | 
| the world and they will be broad- |! 
cast for a certain number of hours | 
per day to every country which can | 


Italian Press Squawks 


be reached. He added that coopera- | 
| tion of United States firms was a} 
| ‘great help’ to the CBS during its | 
search for equipment. ‘American |} 
firms gave us the highest possible | 
jo 2 As WPEN (Philly) Drops 
Foreign-Tengue B’casts 
Philadelphia, Jan. 1. | 
WPEN last week notified its oe 
all 


priority,’ said Dr. Frigon. 
vertisers that foreign-langyage 


broadcasts would be discontinued on | 
the station, with the new rule going | 
| into effect Jan. 1. 


Although officials of the station ‘al 
fused to state officially the reason, it! 
is known that WPEN has been seek- | 


ing to erase the ‘foreign language | 
station’ tag since its power was} 


' more than a year ago. At that time 
Yiddish and Polish programs were | 


@hrainated {German shows were 
dropped earlier). Only Italian-, 
language shows remained. 
| Last week’s order, cancelling 
* Italian shows, is believed to have 
come from Arde Bulova, owner of 
WPEN. | 


Elimination of foreign-language! 
shows on WPEN makes gen. mer. | 
Arthur Simon’s NAB activities an/| 
anamoly. Simon is chairman of the! 
foreign-language’ division of the | 
NAB. He also recently was ap- 
pointed head of the foreign language 
radio committee for the Infantile 


Dropping of the Italian shows 


DIVISION: COLUMBIA CONCERTS, INC. | brought a protest from the local] 


_ Italian language dailies, who claimed 


113 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. Jp * Wane slap at the race. 


Stephen Fry Returning 
Stephen Fry, head of westbound 
| transatlantic programs for BBC in 
|, New York, due back shortly from 


Homeoflice powwows in London, 


* * * * * * * * * * * 7 


JAMES MELTON 
HELEN TRAUBEL 
RISE STEVENS 
HELEN JEPSON 
ROSE BAMPTON 
NADINE CONNER 
MONA PAULEE 
DOROTHY MAYNOR 


LAWRENCE EVANS ARTIST MANAGEMENT, Inc. 
Division of COLUMBIA CONCERTS, Inc. 
113 West 57th Si., Wew York 19, WN. ¥. 


A New Personalityin Radio 


Since Oct, 15— 


Guest: 
“Salute to Youth” 
“Chicago Theatre of the Air” 
“To Your Good Health” 
“Keepsakes” 
“Schaefer Revue” 
“Bondwagon Treasury Hour” 


Besides his regular program— 


“Music for an Hour,” With Symphony 
Orchestra, Sundays, WOR and Mutual 4 
Network, 1:30 P.M., E.W.T. 


DONALD DAME 


Newest Tenor 
Metropolitan Opera Association 


Management: HAENSEL & JONES. Division: COLUMBIA 
CONCERTS, Inc., 113 W. 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
Andre Mertens—Horace J. Parmelee 
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vent Mer, 
NBC 156 W. 44th St., New York 18, N. Y. W 


“JOE and RALPH” 52 


SPONSORS 


Seasons Greetings 


‘ ... on the 


D That, folks, is the selling job that JOE and RALPH | 
are doing in the dynamic Detroit market; three and | a 
a half hours pe: day, six days per week! | 


Maybe it’s the wacky, spirited comedy of both lads, iif 
as they manage to be both friendly and witty dur- if 
ing the cold grey hours between 6:00 and 9:30 A.M. 
Perhaps it’s the snappy variety of recordings, news, 
dvama and dialogue that pulls the greatest concen- 
| trated audience this area has ever witnessed. Tle 1t 
I net of it is: a sure-fire selling job at small cost in | 


America’s Third Largest Market. Facts and figures , 
to prove our point can be yours if you'll say the word! 


IN THE DETROIT AREA 
5,000 Watts Day and Night 
_| Mutual Broadcasting System 


BATCHELOR ENTERPRISES, Ince. 


30 Rockefellér Plaza 


New York City 
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BERGE 


And 


Are Enjoying Every 
Moment of Their Roles 


In 
CHARLES ROGERS’ 


SUNDAY AFTERNOONS 
THE CHASE AND SANBORN SHOW 


CARLO 
ANGELO 


RADIO DIRECTOR 


Goodkind, 
Joice 
Morgan 


PALMOLIVE BUILDING 
CHICAGO 


Planned Merchandising 
Forceful Advertising 


Hollywood Associate: 
Raymond R. Morgan Co. 


| 

‘ 


BACAL 


CBS Organist 
ow 
VICKS 
““BACHELOR’S CHILDREN” 
“MA PERKINS” 
“AMERICAN WOMEN” 


Am proud to be a part of 
the Am.isement and Recreation 
Division of the Chicago Com- 
mission on National Defense in 
their fine war effort. 


MORTON 


30 Rockefeller Plaza 


Radio City, New York 
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(No other ’43 newcomer hit so high a Crossley!) 


eto the creators of i 
Frances LOCKRIDGE. 


eTo its stars, 


eTo its supporting actor 
KINSELLA, Mandel KRA 
Ted DE CORSIA, et al. 


eTo it 


ts characters, 


Joseph CURTIN and Alice FROST. 


s, Frank LOVEJOY, Walter 
MER, Burford HAMPDEN, 


s radio writers, Lovis VITTES an 


Richard and EPSTEIN, and its announcer, Ben GRAUER. 
ichar 
To its engineer John PAWLEK, and sound effects 
eto 
man, John POWERS. 


its 
COMPLETE BEAUTY CREAM. 


d Jerome 


eTo its conductor, Charles PAUL. 


the makers of WOODBURY 


LENNEN & lames Andrews, Director of Radro 


Congratulations 


both Anniversary 


HARRY ZELL 


NEW YEAR'S 
RESOLUTION 


ear’s reso- 


Here's our New 
onnectical 


Intion: — 
Pianeer Broadeaster, WHR 


will strive to eontinue the 


eame bigh level 
Ines maintained lis 


in Connecticut 
leadership 


f service 


for 21 years. 
Hartford. 


Connect in Connecticut! 


curs. ONEER BROADCASTER ir 


Season's Greelings 


FOGLE 


RADIO 


Producer-Director 


WTAG's 


Hostess 
MILDRED 
BAILEY 


makes your 


brand name a household word 
in Central N. E. 


AND HIS 
ALL GIRL ORCHESTRA 


OPENING JAN. 14 
ORIENTAL, CHICAGO 


Currently Tower, Kansas City 


Personal Management 
ERNEST LIEBMAN 
1440 Broadway, New York 


Direction: William Morris Agey. 


“WA PERKINS’—8 Years 
“KITTY KEENE INC.” 
“KNICKERBOCKER THEATRE” 


NEW YORK THEATRE 
George C. Tyler 
Gilbert Miller 
New York Theatre Guild 


Eddie Dowling 


A745 Cromwell Avenue 
Normandy 5836 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 


GEORGE 
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| : (Aside to WALTER WINCHELL- Youve always been terrific! ) (Aside to LOWER BASIN STREET- Youre solid | ) | 
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ONGRATULATIONS 


VARIETY 


ON ITS 38TH ANNIVERSARY 


AND GOOD WISHES TO ALL IN 1944 FROM 


“THE 


MOLLY, JAKE, ROSALIE 
And SAMMY 


Written and Produced by 


{NOW IN ITS i5th YEAR 


CBS Network 
Mondays Thru Fridays 
1:45 to 2:00 P. M. EWT 
For 


PROCTER GAMBLE CO. 


Management NCAC 


ODE 


Hail, ye editors and leg men— 


Upper crust and lower peg men! 

Hola, muggs, and linotypers— 

You with beards and you in dypers— 
Cease performance! Stop rehearsal! 
Hark to matters anniversal. 

Accept this humble accolade 

From one upon whose neck you’ve trod, 
From one on whom you've also smiled. 
When, perchance, his act beguiled. 
There are no critics any brainier 

In New York or Pennsylvanier. 
Likewise, ‘none of greater nuisance, 
Except in Boston, Massachuisance. 

I sometimes love you, sometimes hate you; 
Never do I underrate you. 

I speak of you with glowing radiance 
To Americans and Canadiance. 

I sometimes mutter in my beard, 
“Their taste is nothing short of weird.” 
And yet, upon this festive day, 

I find that I have we to say, 

But “A Happy New Year” to your sheet, 
May life for you be long and sweet, 
And may the Fates hold much in store 


For You. O, yes, and— 


GARRY MOORE 


Management NCAC 
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Profession. 


Jacques Abram 
Hal Adams 
Licia Albanese 
Ben Alexander 
Jone Allison 
Mary L. Akeley 
*Carmen Amaya 
*Marian Anderson 
Andrini Coniinentals 
Toni Anthony 
*Argentinita 
Claudio Arrau 
Stefan Auber 
Dorothy Baker 
Jack Baker 
Wilma Bailey 
Hanson W. Baldwin 
Erno Balogh 
*Ballet Theatre 
Pat Barnes 
Norman Barry 
Michael Bartlett 
Dr Julio Barata 
Simon Barere 
Marion Barney 
Deuglas Beattie 
Sidor Belarsky 
Robert Bellaire 
Dawn Bender 
Barbara Benneit 
Gertrude Berg 
Mario Berini 
Saundra Berkeva 
Dr. L. M. Birkhead * 
Sari Biro 
Helena Bliss 
tira Blue 
Margit Bokor 
Ford Bend 
Carla Boehm 
“Alexander Borovsky 
Eleanor Bowers 
Presten Bradley 
Alexander Brailowsky 
Rosemarie Brancato 
Breakfast in Bedlam 
Philip Breedlove, Jr. 
Mary Martha Briney 
Robert V. Brewn 
Bob Brumby 
Frank Buck 
‘Joseph Buloff 
Ruth Burch 
+Cornelia Burdick 
+Hal Burdick 
Mimi Cabanne 
The Cadets 
Michael Callan 
Ruth Campbell 
Kathryn Card 
Elaine Carrington 
Arthur Carron 
.nk Case 
Sripati Chandra Sekhar 
Thomas Chalmers 
W. W. Chaplin 
+Bert Cisin 
Ted Clare 
Elizabeth Cobb 
Walter K. Collins 
Eugene Conley 
John P. Costello 
Charles Courtney 
Jayne Cozzens 
Milton J. Cross 
Eosley Crowther 
Sam Cuff 
cille Cummings - 
Bill Cunningham 
Curtis String Quartet 
Glenn Darwin 
Jimmie Dale 
Dr. John L. Davis 
EllabeUe Davis 
Janette Davis 
Vivian Deila Chiesa 
+Flerence Del Turce 
Martin Demuth 
Michael Denis 
Baronness De Rothschiid 
Jean Dickenson 
Dinning Sisters 


Themas A.B. Di ton 
Lily Djanei 
*Original Don Cessacks 
Deris Doe 

Hazel Dopheide 
Doris Doree 

Ania Dorfmann 

Dr. Michail M. Derizas 
Denald Dowd 
Glen: Drake 
Roeland Drew 
Alexander Dreier 
Richard Du Bois 
+Bert Dunne 

I anninger 

Ralph Dumke 
*Katherine Dunham 
Samuel Dushkin 
Ed & Polly East 
Sidney Elistrom 
*Mischa Ekman 
Hope Emerson 
Escorts and Betty 
Prof. Henry Pratt Fairchild 
Lieut. Commander Carlos Fallon 
Willard Farnum 
John Feeney 
Arthur Eide 
Laurette Fillbrandt 
Susanne Fisher 
The Four Vagabonds 
Sicney Foster 

Joel Friend 

Vivian Fridell 
John Garris 

Janet Gaynor 

Raya Garbousova 
David C. Garroway 
Dusclina Giannini 
Harold Gibney 
Judith Gibson 
Margaret Gibson 
Leatrice Jey Gilbert 
+ rnest Gill 
+Armand Girard 
Hertha Glaz 

Lillian Gish 

Carl Glick 

The Goldbergs 
Stuart Gracey 
Sharon Grainger 
William Grant 
Jane Green 

Marie Greene 

J. Bradley Griffin 
Grofe 
Roland Gundry 
Marien F. Hall 
Radcliffe W. Hall 
Harvey Harding 
Mack Harrell 

Stacy Harris 
Adelaide Hawley 
Harvey D. Hays 
Gayilerd Hauser 
Mark Hawley 
James T. Healey 
Winifred Heidt 
Edward J. Herlihy 


He'en Hiett 


Bi!l Hightewer 
Dick Holland 
Floyd Holm 
tijohn B. Hughes 
I Love a Mys‘ery 
Hus’: James 
Willard Jifison 
Christine Johnsen 
Max Jordan 
Arline Judge 
Louis Kaufman 
John B. Kennedy 
Charles Kennett 
Cleve Kirby 
Michael Kirk 
Virginia Kirkus 
Dorethy Kirsten 
Aima Hitcheli 
Iva Kitchel! 
tHelen Kleeb 
Frit2 Kreister 
Carl Kroenke 
Otto Kruger 


Ladies Be Seated 
Frank La Forge 
Jack LaFrandre 
Alexander Laing 
Jack Lamber, 
Herbert C. Lanks 
Lillian Lauferty 
Marry Lawrence 
Fieetweed Lawton 
Gail Laughton 
Francis Lederer 
Le Grand Cannen, Jr. 
Lette Lehmann 
Rene Le Roy 
Forrest Lewis 
Oscar Levant 
Josef Lhevinne 
Rosina Lhevinne 
tArt Linkletter 
Four Louises, The 
Pierre Luboshutz 
Emii Ludwig 
Mobley Lushanya 
Nola Luxford 
Marguerite Lyon 
tPatricia Lynn 
Ruth Lyon 
Marvin Maazel 
Michael MacDougall 
John McLaughlin 
Mainbocher 

Dave Mallen 
Marion Mann 
Lucille Manners 
Tem Manning 
Alice Marble 
Linda Marvin 
Vera Massey 
Doro:hy Maund 
Robert Merrill 

Dr. Clyde R. Miller 
Nathan Milstein 
Everett G. Mitchell 
Hortense Monath 
Garry Moore 
Carlton E. Morse 
Nicola. Moscona 
Robert Meseley 
tAustin Mosher 
Peter Muir 

John Muthbolland 
Patrice Mansell 
Dr. James L. Mursell 
Edwin McArthur 
Vernon Nash 
Rami Nelson 
Genia Nemenoff 
John Jacob Niles 
Richard Noble 
Donald Nevis 
Jarmita Novotna 
tJohnny O’Brien 
Nelson Olmsted 
Alexander Ormsby 
Emma Otero 
Jeanne Owen 

Gale Page 

Gretta Palmer 
Robert Graham Paris 
Parker 
Gerhard Pechner 
*Jan Peerce 
Leonard Pennario 
Ruth Perrott 

Fern Persons 
Arthur H. Petersen 
Howard A. Petrie 
SaHy Pfeiffer 


*Philadelphia Opera Company 


Ezie Pinza 

Mishel Piastro 
John Rebert Powers 
Otte Preminger 
Allen Prescott 
Gwen Priestwood 
“Raffles” 

Bud Rainey 

Addison Randall 
Nadine Ray 

Sue Read 

James Battle Rebrviscn 
Janet Reed 

The Revellers 


NATIONAL CONCERT AND ARTIST 


ALFRED H. MORTON, President 


DANIEL S. TUTHILL, Vice-President and Director Popular Division 
0. O. BOTTORFF, Vice-President and Director Civic Concert Service, Inc. 


711 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 22 


111 Sutter Street, San Francisco, 4 


“By Arrangement With S. HUROK 


of Radio. Concert. Theatre. Opera. Motion Pietures and the 
Lecture Platform Congratulate 7(4geTy on its 38th Anniver- 
sary....and extend season’s greetings to the Entertainment 


Hugh Rowlands 
L wise Reusseau 
A. K. BRewswell 
*Artur Rubinstein 
Merryle Stanley Rukeyser 
Gilbert Rassell 
Carles Salzede 
Marjorie Call Salzedo 
Gyergy Sander 
Marie Sandoz 
Dorethy Sarneff 
+tOlga Sbragia 
Joseph Schuster 
E. Robert Schmitz 
Miklos Schwalb 
Janos Scholz 
* ndres Segovia 
Bernardo Segall 
tJack Seltenrich 
Lisa Sergio 
Sybil Shearer 
Mary Sheldon 
Leonard Shure 
“Dr.” William Stanley Sims 
Anne Simpson 
Martial Singher 
Martha Sleeper 
Dr. Maud Slye 
Agnes Smedley 
Jan Smeterlir 
Charles B. Smith 
Grace L. Smith 
Mary Barr Snyder 
Miriam Solovieff 
Clifford Soubier 
The Southernaires 
Southern Sons 
Edwin Charles Steffe 
Joseph H. Spear 
Margaret Spencer 
Audrey Sperting 
Bill Stern 
“Isaac Stern 
Lydia St. Clair 
Robert Stolz 
James Stokley 
Polyna Steska 
Ray J. Suber 
Alexander Sved 
Gladys Swarthout 
Swedehearts of St. Paul 
Mai-mai Sze 
Joseph Szigeti 
Irma Wing Taylor 
“Manche Thebom 
Betty Joanne Thomas 
John Charles Thomas 
Thomas L. Thomas 
The Three Romeos of Song 
Thomas Tibbett 
Martha Tilton 
Harold Totten 
Jack Turner 
SteNa Unger 
Alexander Uninsky 
1. Robert Vaughn 
Katharine Vernon 
Chick Vincent 
Burt Wagner 
+Benny Walker 
Gertrude Walker 
Margaret Walker 
Jess Walters 
tTKay Waltea 
Perry Ward 
Roy A. Watkins 
Jane Webb 
Carl Weber 
Carveth Wells 
Mrs. Carveth Wells 
Betty Wragge 
Cebina Wright Sr. 
Jehn Wright 
Priscilla Hovey Wright 
Eari Wrightson 
Pepper Young’s Family 
Your Helliyweed News Gir! 
Lelo Yarsen 
Blanche Yurka 

~ Lawson Zerbe 
Efrem Zimbalist 


CORPORATION 


MARKS LEVINE, Vice-President and Director Concert Division 


Merchandise Mart, Chicago, 54 
Sunset at Doheny, Hollywood, 46 


7By Arrangement With LARRY ALLEN 
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Thirty-cighth 


VARIETY 


Anniversary 


Wednesday, January 5, 1914 


Dw after day, night after night, WMAQ brings to 
the vast radio audience in America’s second largest 
market the greatest collection of big-time entertain- 
ment on the air. 

This year WMAQ’s schedule of programs is even 
better than that of previous seasons in which 
national listener surveys repeatedly rated the shows 
that it broadcasts 


the best 9 out of the first 1O— 


the best 16 out of the first 20— 
the best 34 out of the first 50— 
among all programs. 

Listening to WMAQ is a MUST in this extensive, 
wealthy area—a habit that insures the greatest pos- 
sible circulation to your sales message and returns 
from your investment. 

So take a tip from astute advertisers and place 


your local and spot campaigns on 


Ivor Kenway Joins Blue 
As Kobak’s Assistant 


Ivor Kenway, former advertising 
manager of Devoe & Raynolds Paint 
Co., joined the Blue Network Satur- | 
day tl) as special assistant to Edgar’ 
Kobak. executive vice-president 

Kenway will concentrate on 
and assignments, with 
markets, merchandising 
of products of sponsors on Blue, and | 
i the web's sales, working with Kobak 
| toward expansion of the network. 


spe- 
cial studies 


respect to 


Canadian Radio 


Seen Headed For 
Record 44 Gross 


Montreal. Jan. 1. 


Canadian radio set itself firmly in 


| the saddle for a long and prosperous | 
course with the statement at the end 
of June, 1943. that 
Broadeasting was detinitely | 
out of the red with increased radio 
license and commercial operations 
receipts and with a total 
come for 1942 of nearly 
The 1943 figures will, it is 
| be well over that amount. 

In this city the private stations | 
CKAC, French, and CFCF, Canadian 
Marconi station, report that they are; 
virtually out. Sustaining pro-; 
grams are just about confined to CBF | 
and CBM, stations of the CBC in this! 
city. 


the ~ Canadian | 


gross in- 
S$5.000.500. 
estimeted, | 


sold 


| 
| he thorough work of the private 
stations here and Canada in 
respect to work on the two Dominion 
Victory Loans in 1943) much en-| 
| hanced their reputation for effective 
| work and this year, too. with the| 
government on the verge of a doubt-! 
ful general election, the private sta- 
tions are seen to possess a powerful | 
political influence which will save 
them from undue interference by of- 
ficial sources. 

Still manager-less, the CBC is: 
steering a different course with sev- 


across 


eral severe snags which may have 
important repercussions. Ine was 


the ‘Of Things To Come,’ a Canadian 
Forum for post-war 
conditions. The government clamved 
down on this one and since the ukase | 


discussion ol 


went forth the program has been) 
without interest in the view of the 
general press across Canada. An- 
other was the prohibition of John 


Bracken’s speech on the radio in De- 
cember which again raised the ques- | 
tion whether there was not too much! 
government interference radio 
; matters. | 


93 is the KEY 


... that opens the door to our house .. .s0 pay 


us a visit and we'll guarantee you a most 


pleasant reception. 


Drop in any day for Luncheon With Helen... 
but come early... between 10:35 and Ll: Or 
come between 1:05 and 1:30... and enjoy 
Music A La Mood... our good musie program 


that wins hundreds: of new listeners weekly. 


We've 


given you the key...93 on your radio dial, 


But the important thing is... COME. 


Use it to get acquainted with...the fastest 


growing station in the metropolitan area, 


RADIO 
STATION 


PATERSON 
NEW JERSEY 


@ PARAMOUNT BLDG. 
NEW YORK 


WPAT 


Sun Sip Has 5th Ar 


| Siew to Recruit Labor 


Philadelphia, Jan. 1. 
| The Sun Shipyard and Drydock 
|\Company last week added another | 

fifth—radio program i its | 

drive to recruit worke! for the 
giant shipbuilding enterprise in 
Chester. | 
| A weekly hillbilly show, featuring ;ff 
|Bob Patrick's Harmony Range | 


on WCAU next 7 eek. 


aiming for the small town listener: 


goes on the ai 


whom the shipyards have found 
|} make the best welders, caulkei 
If the show takes on, John G. 
Jr.. Sun personnel boss, 

}take it to play small town 


5, etc. 
Pew. 
hopes to 
theatre 


MARY PAXTON 
‘MC. OF “THE WISHING WELL” 


COPY RIGHTED ASD ORIGINATED BY MARY PANTON 
® 
STARTING FOURTH YEAR FOR 
CARSON PIRIE SCOTT & CO., CHICAGO 
over 
W BBM—7:30 A.M. WON—8:345 AM. CWE 


MONDAY THRU PRIDAY 


Su: show. ‘Dollars to 
Doughnuts, a WIP quizzer, is now 
making a tour of Army and Navy 


hospitals and establishments. 


Televising Canadian | 
Documentary Pix in U. S. 


Toronto, Jan. 1. 

Canadian documentary films are 
being televised in the United States. | 
Columbia recently televised ‘Peoples | 
of Canada,’ while NBC has selected 
for television such non-fictional pix 
as ‘Road to Tokyo,’ ‘Hot Ice,’ ‘For- 
| ward Commandos,’ ‘Mask of Nippon,’ 
| ‘Quebec’ and ‘Path of Conquest.’ 

Documentaries contain not only 
Canadian subject matter, but are in- 


. . 
It the courage ond vigor with which ‘ 
we hanht fascism here at home, which 
7 
i 4 ts rive 1 sped 1 

that tomorrow for which our 2n ar 
ughting fascism abroad. 


ternational in scope, covering the 


fighting and home fronts, minority 
questions, sports and the like. 


MeMillin Due Back Soon 
John McMillin. Compton agency, 


vice-prez in charge of radio, due 


back next week from the Coast. 


JOHANNES STEEL 
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Wherever Songs Are 
Heard—She’s Tops! 


DINAH 


Star of "THE DINAH SHORE PRO- 


GRAM," CBS coast-to-coast, every 


Thursday night, sponsored by Birdseye 
Frosted Foods, produced by Young & 
Rubicam, Inc. 


* 


LUCKY STARS" for Warners; “hUp IN 
ARMS" for Goldwyn; "COMMAND 
PERFORMANCE" for Universal. 


Recently featured in "THANK YOUR 


Recording exclusively for RCA Victor 


Soon to be starred in,"BELLE OF TH 
YUKON" for International. 
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HOBBY LOBBY UNITS 


NOW TOURING PACIFIC COAST 


Booked Solid Until March, 1944 
Direction: LOU GOLDBERG 


Blue Network 


Season’s Greetings to 


ARIETY 


SACK 


Musical Director 


West Coast 


Walters Joins WTOP 


As Musical Director 


Washington, Jan. 1. 
Harold Walters, medically dis- 
charged from the Navy, has become 
musical director of WTOP, CBS out- 


| let here. Walters, a composer and 
| arranger, who was with the U. S. 


Navy Band as arranger, is handling 
music for ‘Top Tune Time,’ new 
WTOP origination. 

Ruth Fosterling has replaced Har- 
riet Miller as continuity editor at 
WTOP. Miss Fosterling was for- 
merly with the Australian War Sup- 


| plies Mission. 


Breckenridge Upped 
. Wilder Breckenridge, of the execu- 
tive staff of Kenyon & Eckhardt. has 


| been elected a v.p. of the agency. 
| Appointment became effective Jan. 1. 


‘Markham Chief Producer 
~ For GE’s FM Station 


| Schenectady. Jan. 1 
WGFM, General Electric’s FM stu- 
| tion in Schenectady, now has Emer- 
;son Markham as chief producer; 
Ruth E. Stone in charge of program- 
ming; Mrs. Dorothea Hilbert, who 
works with the FM Players, scripts, 
publicity and some announcing, and 
Hubert Wilke and Chris Harrington, 
| announcers. 

Markham is general dorector of 
farm and science broadcasting for 
GE. His chief assistants on the farm 
phase are Bob Child and Mrs. Ber- 
nice Jackson; on science. Audrey 
| Connor and Mrs. Edna M. Kurtz. 


London Calling 


| 


London, Dee. 25. 
‘Man’s Dilemma and God's An- 
;swer’ is to be the theme of the 
| BBC's Sunday broadcasts during the 
| first quarter of 1944. According to 
Dr. J. W. Welch, director of religious 
| broadcasting, ‘The year 1944 is likely 
to be supremely important in the 
history of our nation, and will cer- 
tainly involve us in great decisions 
|} and great suffering.” So the Sun- 
day Broadcasting Services have 
| been put in the hands of a team of 
/12 men who are conferring and 
| working out their approach to the 
issues at stake. 


a program about the Royal Marines 
(Jan. 10), will be broadcast to 
America as a companion picture to 
tales of the exploits of America’s 
own leathernecks. The title refers 
to the Marines’ habit of beginning 
a scrap after landing on a hostile 
shore, involving wading through the 
surf under enemy fire. 

In the Overseas Program (Jan. 11) 
American listeners will be able to 
hear what the fifth year of war 
means to the women of Britain. 
Young and old, some in exciting 
combatant roles, some tireless on 
the home front, these women will 
discuss war's reality as it has visited 
them. 


| 
| ‘They Fight With Their Feet Wet,’ 


An entirely new item in ‘The 
American Eagle’ Program will go on 
the air in the New Year (Jan. 15) 
when Bernard Newman. popular 
novelist and lecturer, will each week 
visit one of prominent 
lendmarks in the company of a 
Yank who will*ask questions about 
each particular spot. St. James's 
Palace has been chosen for the first 
visit, with the historic Guildhall 
next on the list. Among. other 
places to be explored will be the 
Tower of London, the Monument 
with its 345 steps of black marble 
leading up to the gallery, and 
Westminster Abbey. 


There Is 


CHICAGO 


VARIETY 


Long May It Rave 


David 0. Alber Associates 


NATIONAL RADIO PUBLICITY 
30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, N. Y. 


Only One 


HOLLYWOOD 


DAVE AN 

| 

if | 
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BEST WISHES 


from 


GUIDING LIGHT 
ROAD LIFE 


TODAY’S CHILDREN 


(formerly Lonely. Women) 


IRNA PHILLIPS - CARL WESTER 
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BERT LYTELL 


Stage Door Canteen’s Officer of the Day 


Sponsored by 
CORN PRODUCTS 


GREETINGS 


THE CHICAGO TIMES 


GREETINGS 


RALPH GINSBURGH 


AND 


PALMER HOUSE ENSEMBLE 


WON-MUTUAL 


By LESTER TUROFF 
‘Intimate Main Street coverage is 
_the prime factor in Mutual's recently 
reported increase in business,’ ac- 
cording to Miller McClintock, net- 
work prexy. In other words, Mu- 
tual’s ability to localize the utility 
of an advertised product and to iden- 
tify a local dealer with a program is 
responsible for the net’s 40° boost 
in income in °43 and the December 
rate of commercial business approxi- 
mately doubling the average ‘42 rate. 
McClintock, who is rounding out 
| his first year with Mutual, his first 
/in any capacity connected with net- 
work operation, believes that the fu- 
ture progress of the net is predicated 
on the development and extended 
continuance of the inside coverage 
mechanism fortified by the ability to 
bring good-will and better business 
management service into the mar- 


kets. He emphasized the importance 


McClintock, Rounding Out Ist Year 


Main St. Coverage, Better Continuity 


of the small 250-watt stations in a 
setup of this sort and expressed grat- 
ification at the ability of Mutual to 
bring such an increased number of 
affiliates into the fold—he expects 
that the total net affiliates will reach 
220 by the end of the year and to- 
gether with the 38 Mexican stations 
brought into the network this ex- 
tends Mutual's coverage over most of 
the U. S. and Mexico. 


In discussing the broad overall 
picture of network operation, Mc- 
Clintock explained that he came into 
the field without any previous direct 
experience with the medium, He had 
had experience with all the other ad- 
vertising media and was a specialist 
in indoor and outdoor advertising 
particularly since as prexy 


BEST WISHES OF THE SEASON 


Earle Ferris 


RADIO FEATURE SERVICE, INC. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


HOLLYWOOD 


|reading. But. he added, he knew 


| less about radio than anything else. | 


{From this background, he had 
|ecome aware of the essentially com- 
plementary nature of all the ad 
media and the result has been 
friendly competitive outlook so far 
as Mutual is concerned which cul- 
| minated in the dropping of the net's 
suit against the other networks. 

said that he 


He also had 


ANOTHER LEEPER ? 


“VARIETY” hasn't program 
yet, but sponsors have! It's a daily affair on 
which is lavished no production, no script, no 
sound effects, no interviews and scant publicity. 
But... it has NO COMPETITION, either, 
because it’s the only program of its kind on 
the air! 

People are interested in other people’s con- 
versations . .. whether overheard on a bus or 
over the microphone and THE FITZGERALDS 
have quietly worked out an angle new anc 
unique and unpretentious: they simply let lis- 
teners eavesdrop on their breakfast table talk! 
Not everybody likes it: lots of people turn the 
Mart on the grounds that what’s said is often 
trivial and inconsequential. But others will 
battle with the fury of Sinatra fans to keep this 
thirteen-years-married couple talking over the 
air just the way they talk whether before a 
microphone or in the privacy of their own home. 
In fact, THE FPITZGERALDS BROADCAST 
RIGHT FROM THEIR OWN APARTMENT 
in MIDTOWN MANHATTAN with un-silenced 
doorbell, un-silenced telephone, un-silenced pet 
eats ... and a colored maid, Evelyn, who is not 
“silenced” but who gets to work on time so 
rarely that she’s almost a myth to the listeners! 

This program ... listed as “Pegeen Prefers” 
and heard at 8:50 a.m. Monday thru Saturday 
over WOR ... has been on the air since April 
13th of 1942 but has had its present form only 
since last summer. 

It has attracted this impressive list of national 
advertisers, many of them never before suffi- 
ciently interested in radio to use it as a selling 
medium; 


discovered this 


BLUE MOON FOODS, INC. 
BURLINGTON MILLS (Bur-Mil Fabrics) 
DAVIDSON BROTHERS 
(Mary Barron Slips) 
GLIDDEN PAINT CO. (Spred Paint) 
GOTHAM HOSIERY CO. 
GRIFFIN MANUFACTURING CO. 
HUMPHREYS MEDICINE CO. 
INT'L SHOE CO. OF ST. LOUIS 
(Conformals) 
RESINOL CHEMICAL CO. 
Cc. F. MATTLAGE SALES CO. (You-All 
Brand French Salad Dressing) 


Several »geney men who have been laid up with 
flu and have thus nad the leissre to listen to 
them for a week or so, have become FITZ.- 
GERALD fans themselves ... so they tell us. 
Now we don’t wish you any hard luck, but... 
well, make a note of the time just in case! 


P.$. This ad was written and paid for by Us 
Fitzgeralds. We enjoy our work: we're proud 
of the modest success our joint program has 
attained—and we hope one day to expand it to 
network proportions. For the sake of the record, 
we each do separate programs too. Ed Fitz- 
gerald’s “Almanac de Gotham” for Renault 
Champagne is heard four times weekly over 
WOR ...and Pegeen Fitzgerald’s “Strictly Per- 
sonal” observations are a twice weekly feature 
over WOR and the MUTUAL NETWORK ... 
sponsored by Gotham Hosiery. 


INC, 


THE 


of the} 
Advertising Research Foundation he | 
|} had made a wide study of newspaper | 


be- | 


the | 


be- | 


come strongly impressed by the un- 
usual ability of radio for utilization 
not only as an advertising medium 
but also as a social influence. This 
has influenced him to strive for vari- 
ety and to develop the appeal ad- 
justments of the net programs, As 
an outgrowth of this thought, Me- 
Clintock devcloped the idea for the 
Program Operating Board. Function 
of this board is to improve program- 


ming and this is accomplished by 
bringing together five key station 
program heads who meet once a 


month to discuss the purchase and 
development of program material. 
This has also generated interest in 
selling radio to new classsifications 
who had previously never considered 
radio for advertising—such as the 
insurance companies, there being 
four such sponsored programs on the 
air today, three of them over Mutual. 

McClintock also pointed out a 
| seeming paradox in radio advertis- 
ing and operation today. He said 
that radio advertising has become so 
show-minded that it has forgotten 
that it is trying to sell a show at the 
lowest. most economic cost—that its 
function is to provide low cost, 
highly efficient distribution of goods, 
The paradox enters the picture since 
he feels that radio people have 
}abandoned their part as showmen in 
the selling of time intervals without 
fregard for continuity He expects 
i that, with the future growth and in- 
j creased importance of radio as a sell- 
ing medium, the nets will arrange 
their broadcasting day according to 


}some continuity plan and then sell 
{time intervals, thus permitting a 
| fluid listening period as opposed to 


the somewhat crazy-quilt pattern of 

network continuity as it now exists. 
Sees Boom Period Ahead 

In the post-war period, McClintock 


sees a phenomenal increase in nete 
work volume aside from the immece 
|diate post-war period of readjust- 


ment. He believes there will be a 
j}need for network service as never 
before and explains that Mutual will 
answer this need by the expansion of 


its Main Street coverage plan to- 
gether with the unfettered use and 


development of the new broadcasting 
techniques in transmitting, 
FM and television. He believes that 
itele will eventually be a universal 
facility and explains that the net is 
presently cooperating with the Du- 
Mont laboratories in research in the 
field and through the Don net 
experimenting with its use. 


such as 


Lee 


Texas ‘Skyline Patrol’ 
Show’s Talent Lineup 


San Antonio, Jan. 1 
| Staff of San Antonio Aviation 
Cadet Center's ‘Skyline Patrol’ pros 
aired over,..WOAL. and the 
prexas uality’ Network each Friday 


Cs some 


| 


% 
Wer 


in radio. Besides the program, group 
also appears before hospital and ci- 
vilian audiences 

Outstanding soloists on the airings, 
|which are directed by First Lt 
| Charles J. Giezendanner, Jr., are Pfe. 
|Edward C, Platt, Pfe. Andrew G,. 
|Gainey and Pvt. Gordon McRea. 
Platt was with the High, Low, Jack 
and a Dame quartet. Gainey and 
|McRea were heard on NBC and 
| other network shows. First Lt. Hugh 
Thomas directs the chorus. He was 
jformerly piano soloist with Andre 
| Kostelanetz. 


Philadelphia.—Edward H. Carpen- 
ter, formerly a member of the staff 
of the Adirondack Daily Enterprise, 
has been added to the KYW produc- 
tion staff, 


Betty Behan’ replaced Marie 
DiGiovanni in the KYW mailroom. 
Robert Bigham, formerly with 


WTAR, Norfolk, Va., joined the an- 
nouncing staff of WIP. 

William Ludes is the latest addi- 
tion to the WPEN announcing staff. 


| 

| 
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INTERNATIONAL 


YOU LAUNDERED 


¢ 


OUR SMALLS TODAY? 


By MAJOR BARNEY OLDFIELD 


London, Dec. 25. 
This is a strange country where.... 
Chorus girls don't Lux their undies, they do their smalls. 
Civilians get 30c worth of meat a week. 
Femmes don't go to the ‘little girls’ room,’ they ‘spend a 
penny. 
A brasserie is a place to eat. ™ 
Universal “kid greeting is, ‘Hi, Yank! Yuh got’ny gum? 
It's cheaper to spit on the sidewalk and get fined for it 
than in the U. S. Costs £2 ($8.07) here against $10 there. 
No one gets water with a meal unless he asks for it, but 
if tea came from the bath faucet, it wouldn't be surprising. 
Star and Garter home for disabled soldiers, sailors and air- 
men is patronessed by H. M. Queen Mary, not Mike Todd. 
There's tuppence tax on every check, regardless of size. 
More than 5,000 people still sleep in the subways every 
night. 
There 1s no 
es. 
Hitler's Berlin is announced as a target almost every night, 
and Irving Berlin was a hit overnight. 
Armyites get up early Sunday morning for breakfast, even 
though they may miss every other day in the week. Reason: 
real eggs. 


Pan-Am. Show Biz 
After the War 


By RAY JOSEPHS 


such thing as a block or square, only turn- 


Buenos Aires, Dec. 25. 

The Pan-American Highway will be this hemisphere’s 
‘Main Street’ once the priorities war days are over. And 
Buenos Aires, Calle Corrientes, Santiago's Alameda de las 
Delicias, Montevideo’s 18 de Julio and Rio’s Avenida Rio 
Branco are as likely to be as familiar as Broadway to U. S. 
screen, stage and radio personalities. 

This isn’t through-the-hat stuff—it’s as definite as the 
Allied victory, although the job that will have to be done 
before it's a reality can, in its own way, be compared to the 
slugging that swept Allied troops across Africa, up through 
Italy and into the Continent. 

Opportunities for post-war entertainment industry in Latin 
America are boundless, but the going is certainly not going 
to be easy even though considerable ground work has already 
been done. Those who've been crystal-gazing point out that 
Latin America will be available as a new overseas field 
long before Europe since the countries south of the border 
have been going strong during the entire course of the war. 
Unlike Europe's millions, who will be worrying about food 
and clothing first, the Latins are ready and waiting for the 
day when their opera houses, theatres, film palaces and 
concert halls will again be able to marquee ‘Just arrived 
from Manhattan.” 


~ Busy Post-War E urope | 


Another incentive for the Latin American field is the 
strong probability that travel in Europe, particularly for 
stage and screen folk, is not going to ease up immediately 
the unconditional surrender is inked. Airline space and ship 
berths will still be busy for a long time with high-ranking 
officialdom, military and naval brasshats and diplomatic big- 
wigs intent on rehabilitation headaches. But Latin America, 
it's said, will probably lift the restrictions far more quickly. 

The airlines are already making plans for the entertainment 
world. They envisage entire theatrical companies hop-skip- 
jumping from Miaini to Rio and thence around the continent 
either on regular planes or in chartered ships. Pan-American 
Airways has a fleet of Lockhéed-Constellation 72-passenger 
ships on order that will take you from the Hudson to the 
Rio de la Plata in just 23 hours. As one wit put it, all they'll 
have to do in the future is to devise some method of teaching 
the ‘yanquis’ Spanish and Portuguese on the way down to 
make the service perfect. 

Chartered planes—already ised here in ‘the past by such 
touring companies as the American Ballet—will probably be 
the usual thing for theatre groups after the war, it’s asserted. 
And even if the company hasn’t enough people to charter a 
shin. group discounts are definitely to be a part of the air- 
" idea for post-war. Under this system, already in use 

Pearl Harbor, theatre companies wishing to travel in 
~ merica will get discounts of up to Zor 35%. 
< a company to use the airlines and cover the entire 
. American circuit in the time previously allotted for a 

. S. road tour. Besides international hemisphere planes that 
will make New York to B. A. or Santiago in two or three 
Stops, there'll be slower lines for trans-Andean travel and for 
hauls between such Latin capitals as Santiago and Lima, 
Guayaquil and Bogota, ete. 


Costs in Half — 


Costs are expected to be cut in half, and if even one-tenth 
of the plans being hatched for competitive airlines to Pan 
America go through, there will be enough competish to make 
Stage and screen people the recipients of even greater dis- 
Counts and special favors. 

_ Post-war cargo planes should also make problem of haul- 
Ing scenery and costumes of Latin tours far easier. Even be- 
fore the war this was one of the great difficulties because of 
time required for water shipment. Rio to B. A. formerly 
lecessitated five days on the Moore-McCormack Good Neigh- 
or Fleet, and shipping from B. A. through the Straits of 
Magellan and up to Santiago was a job of almost a month. 
\ll-freight airships, however, will undoubtedly eliminate 
lany of these difficulties and make such precedent-setting af- 
irs as the scenery shipment of the American Ballet in 1941 
8 remote as the horse and buggy. 

ne of the big problems for development of legitimate- 

l€atre projects after the war will be the working out of a 

Operative effort whereby companies and individuals can be 

oked through the entire circuit. 
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By PRINCE LITTLER 
(The author has long been prominently identified 


with British show business.) 
London, Dec. 25. 

Recent statements. by Mr. Churchill and Mr. Roosevelt 
make indulging in any kind of postwar forecasts a case of 
fools rushing in where angels fear to tread. I am not un- 
naturally hesitant about airing my views as to the probable 
developments in British show business after victory has 
crowned the United Nations’ efforts. However, certain facts 
now obtaining can be reasonably accepted as having a defi- 
nite bearing on the peacetime theatre that is to be. 

First and—taking the long view—most important, the tre- 
mendous hunger of the British people for entertainment, 
which has resulted in record-breaking business throughout 
the country as well as in London, is most certainly not going 
to wane after the war has been won. On the contrary, I 
think American showmen will agree with me as regards the 
permanence of this appetite. Even more than Americans, 
the British amusement-seeking public are predominantly 
creatures of habit. And since the dying down of enemy air 
raids they have rolled up in ever-growing millions to pack 
theatres, music halls and cinemas whatever the attraction 
and however far it may fall short of pre-war standards of 
excellence. 

Having become regular patrons of one or another, or all, 
of these forms of entertainment, these great audiences can 
reasonably be expected to continue to line up at the box 
office for more of the same when peace comes into its own. 
If—and there is really no ‘if’ about it—following demobiliza- 


“tion the quality of peacetime entertainment is greatly im- 


proved, the added attractiveness thus offered will serve as a 
potent fillip to show business in general. 


| New Performer Generation 


Of the other facts which now exist, undoubtedly the sec- 
ond most important one (insofar as it can be regarded as an 
augury) is the coming into being in far distant, isolated 
spots all over the world of a new generation of performers. 
In this connection it is not without interest to note how this 
war has emphasized the hunger of the human animal for 
entertainment. How otherwise can one account for the home- 
made shows put on by men marooned in Iceland and Burmese 
jungles and all the other inaccessible battle zones to which 
ENSA professionals do not go? Here, surely, is an instance 
of necessity being the mother of invention. Fun, which of 
course is the essence of entertainment, is craved by these 
fighters almost as much as food. And, deprived of all other 
means of satisfying this craving, the men seek and find tal- 
ent within their own ranks. 

So here we have, it seems to me, as nearly an ideal state 
of affairs as could be wished for by public purveyors of 
amusement. There is not only the permanence of the exist- 


ing demand for entertainment; there is this .ew, fresh supply 
of self-taught entertainers who can be trained to introduce 
the all-important element of novelty into post-war programs, 
Even at the lowest ebb of the theatre’s well being, new faces, 
new technique, new treatment of old material—these have 
never failed to fill the house. And, thanks to a little con- 
sidered phase of this war, there will be a host of such novel- 
ties with which to make the peacetime theatre even more 
attractive than it is today. 

A third highly important fact, the potentialities of which 
are so great as to make the wildest of speculations permiss- 
ible, is the effect on show business of peacetime air transport. 
It is now a simple matter of addition and subtraction to 
prove San Francisco, in point of time, is as near London as 
Glasgow was before the coming of the stratosphere liners. 
It requires no effort of the imagination to picture what this 
is going to mean to show business, especially in the world of 
vaudeville. I fully expect it will become commonplace for 
an act to close here at the Coliseum on a Saturday night and 


open a week’s engagement in Chicago at the matinee the 
following day. 
| The Great Change | 


This obviously brings into sharp focus the great change 
which can confidently be expected to take place in the nature 
of the world’s post-war entertainment. With public senti- 
ment everywhere unanimous as to the vital necessity of 
closer and friendlier relations between the United Nations 
once the battle has ended, there must inevitably be a greatly 
increased interchange of international stars throughout the 
world. I know what a terrific welcome would be given a 
Russian or a Chinese, a Czech or a Polish, a Norwegian or 
a Greek performer on any British stage. I believe America 
would greet such an artist no less enthusiastically. And how 
can better understanding and friendliness between nations— 
than by such interchange of talent—be fostered? 

This is not to say I foresee any wholesale waiving of 
the wise and equitable rules and regulations governing the 
employment of foreign artists. No showman worthy the 
name, whatever his nationality, would ever countenance 
flooding his country with third-rate artists ready to accept 
cutrate salaries. Such a letting down of the bars would not 
only do show business an irreparable injury; it would de- 
feat the whole idea of bettering international relations. 

Speaking for myself and the enterprises with which I am 
associated, I say, then, my optimism regarding the postwar 
theatre springs primarily from my conviction there will be 
available a host of new talent, native talent, which has found 
its histrionie feet through the exigencies of war. A judicious 
leavening of this vast array of home-grown talent with an 
admixture of the cream of equally new and capable interna- 
tional stars will surely raise the level of future entertain- 


ment to heights never before known in the history of show 
business. 


Casinos Key to Show Biz 
In Post-War Brazil 


By WALLY DOWNEY 


Rio de Janeiro, Dec. 25. 

The position of post-war show business in Brazil will de- 
pend entirely on administrating the casinos. 

Casinos are now operating in the principal cjties and va- 
cation resorts, and another big one is being constructed close 
to the city of Petropolis. The permanent summer White 
House is in Petropolis, a few hours’ drive up the mountain 
from Rio. With all these casinos operating when conditions 
become normal, with tourists arriving on boats and planes, 
it is quite possible that Brazil may rate with any country 


tractions, 

At present, with conditions as they are, any of the casinos 
in Rio can afford to pay name attractions up to $7,000 a week 
in addition to their overhead for local talent, which in- 
cludes three orchestras in each of the grill rooms. 

Aside from the casinos there is no other field of possible 
expansion for talent. The legitimate theatre has four or five 
names who do very well with their own companies, but jt has 
been necessary for the government to aid other companies, 
through the Minister of Education, to keep some of the the- 
atres from going dark. There are a few musical troupes but 
the shows at the casinos make it impossible for these to 
turn out even a third-rate production. They can only afford 
around $25 per month for linegirls while the casinos offer 


Radio Contracting 


As radio is operated here there is not much field for any 
outside talent. The policy for most of the stations is to con- 
tract talent and then the agency is obliged to buy from 
that particular station if it desires to use artists signed to 


time 


that station. Under this system the top money paid to a 
local headliner does not exceed $100 per week. There are 
agencies and sponsors here who would like to build their 
own shows, but little headway has been made up to date in 


that direction due to the opposition from most of the owners 


and operators of the stations. The only outside names ap- 
pearing on the radio here are artist ib-contracted from 
the casinos. The transcription business is. very limited ac- 


cordingly. 

Record business here is also very limited and average total 
sales of records in Brazil is than 100,000 per month. 
Other than during the period of carnival most of the records 
sold are from imported recordings 

Brazil has made great strides®in the construction of cine- 
mas, as in the last few years there have been over 20 first- 
class houses built in Rio and Sao Paulo. There are no stage 


less 


shows used in any of the cinemas here, and as they’re all 
doing very good business, there's little possibility of starting 
a policy of stage shows. 

Local production of pictures is now at a very low ebb 
mainly due to the lack of materials, so there will be not 
more than three or four local films of feature length pro- 
duced this year. 


Big kilm B. O. Reflected 
In British Stock Market 


By FRANK TILLEY 


London, Dec. 25. 

So much slack was taken up in the British film stock mar- 
kets by the improved conditions in 1942 that it would be too 
optimistic to expect a similar ratio of rise during 1943. Only 
if the stocks had become a gambling counter could the rate 
of upward trend reported a year ago have continued. But, 
despite increased drain on manpower, high-pressure cam- 
paigns for war savings and against spending, the continued 
improvement in boxoffice has been reflected in the stock 
market. Here, before detailing the year's trends, are the 
comparative figures of now and a year ago. (The pound 
is figured at $4 and the prices are those current at November 


ena in Vears.) 


1942 1943 Rise 
African Theatres, common......... $11.65 $12.25 60 
Assoc. Brit. Pic. Corp., $1 common.. 2.65 3.25 .60 
Assoc. Brit. Pic. Corp., 6% pref..... 4.40 5.00 60 
Assoc. Brit. Pic. Corp., 5% debs.... 410.00 412.00 2.00 
British & Dominions.......... 60 85 
British Lion, pref. common........ 1.70 2.15 45 
Capital -& Prov. News Th......... 80 95 15 
Gaumont-British, common......... 2.55 3.40 85 
Gaumont-British, A common...... 1.20 1.60 40 
Gaumont-British, 5'!2‘o Ist pref.... 3.6! 4.10 A5 
Gaumont-British, debs.. 386.00 412.00 26.00 
General Theatres, pref.. ee 2.00 2.45 45 
debs. . 386.00 408:00 22.00 
Tussauds, 20c. def.. 4 15 40 a0 
Tussauds, pref. common...... 1.70 3.60 1.90 
Moss Empires, common........... 5.45 6.80 1.35 
Moss Empires, cum. pref.......... 3.85 4.45 60 
Odeon, common..... 2.90 4.65 
Gaeon, 3.95 4.35 40) 
Odeon, 5% debs 404.00 416.00 12.06 
Prov. Cine. Theatres, 76° part 
pref. common : 5.20 6.75 1.55 
Prov. Cine. Theatres, cum. A pref. 9.45 9.65 20 
Prov. Cine. Theatres, cum. B pref.. 5.50 5.65 15 
20th Century, 6° pref years 20 95 75 
Stoll Theatres Corp 1.90 2.19 85 
Union Cinemas, common.......... 50 50 es 
tidion Cinemas, ist pret... 4.50 4.00 
Union Cinemas, 2nd pref.......... 3.95 3.00 


With the exception of Union Cinema Company, all stocks 


quoted show rises, with an average increase overall of 
around 6% on the prices of a year ago. This, considering 
the capital involved, is still big dough. Union’s case is 


accounted for by profits being used to clear off heavy deficits 
from the past instead of paying dividends, and so the market 
reacted accordingly, despite the big actual improvement in 
the company’s financia! position. 

In part the continued strength of the stock market is due 
to J. Arthur Rank, who by consolidating the straggling Gau- 
mont-British interes‘s, has put a number of stoc’s en a sound 
basis. 
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INTERNATIONAL 


Thirty-eighth JARTETY 


Anniversary 


Wednesday, January 5, 1944 


London, Dec. 25. 

London't night life in this fifth winter of war is not so hot. 
This is a fair cross-section of individual opinions expressed 
by officers and enlisted men of the United States armed 
forces in the European Theatre of Operations. So far as 
that goes it expresses the sentiments of the born Londoner— 
without the additional trimmings of invidious comparisons 
between Piccadilly Circus and Times Square. 

The first thing every GI on leave in London will tell you 
is that the blackout crabs whoopee. If for officers. able to 
stand gypping by night prowling taxi brigands, the blackness 
of London streets works less hardship, its fun-killing effect 
is otherwise none the less clammy. 

Because London is a ‘leave area’ for Yanks on furlough 
from camps throughout Britain Cit is out of bounds for all 
British troops on leave except those who have their homes 
here), the town is packed tight with GIs and officers with a 
yen for amusement. To meet this demand the number of 
night. spots actually open would have to be multiplied by 
100. and this is probably an underestimate. In the three 
years before the Yanks began to show up on this side night 
life had ebbed away almost to the vanishing point. One 
after another of the niteries folded. Now the presence of 
bulging Yank pockets seems to have made no difference so 
far as reopening any of the old joints is concerned. Most 
of them continue to be as dark inside as they are outside. 

In the whole West End there are only four of the estab- 
lished nightclubs still operating. These are the Embassy, the 
400, the Cocoanut Grove and the Cabaret Club. The Astor, 
recently opened, is the only other high class nite spot doing 
business after midnight. In most of these plush-lined drink- 
eries whiskey and gin set the customer back $18 a bottle. 
At the Embassy and the 400 the price is $8 a bottle, both of 
these spots having big stocks of pre-war stuff. 


Biggest Play | 


Before midnight the hotels and restaurants getting the big- 
gest play are the Savoy, Dorchester, Grosvenor, Mayfair, 
Piccadilly and Bagatelle, in that order. Here, although you 
pay by the drink and not by the bottle, prices are as stiff as 
in the post-midnight parlors. 

A shavetail, for instance, took his girl friend into the cock- 
tail lounge of the Savoy the other evening, and ordered two 
double sidecars. When the waiter slipped him the check it 
called for the American equivalent of five bucks. In the 
words of an air force captain ‘a night out in the West End 
with the lady friend will separate you from 50 smackers— 
if vou're careful.’ 

Curiously enough one thing here is cheaper than it is on 
Broadway. The best seat for a straight show or a musical 
costs only $3.35 as against New York’s $4.40. But in con- 
trast with this, top prices at West End film house boxoffices 
stagger newly arrived Yanks. The 99ec for the best seat in 
the Radio City film palace gets you into only the back rows 
of a West End cinema. A choice seat is marked at $3.15. 

Free entertainment—for the officer—is almost non-existent. 
The outstanding exception is the so-called Officers Club at 
the Dorchester, where every Sunday a hand-picked bunch of 
society debs turns up to partner commissioned officers of the 


NIGHTLIFE WHOOPEE CRABBED 
LONDON BLACKOUT 


It Costs Plenty for American Doughboys to Be Entertained in Cafes and Theatres 


: By JOSHUA LOWE 


Allied Nations at a dance that runs from 4 to 7—but this 
hardly comes under the nightlife heading. Indeed, from the 
standpoint of the Yank officer, London's provision for his 
entertaniment on an organized basis is conspicuous by its 
absence. 

Conditions Better | 


For the GI, conditions are definitely better. Except for 
what strikes him as the ruinous seale of prices at all the 
West End pic houses he can get by in ordinary pubs and 
popular hash houses for, more or less, the same cash as at 
home. His main kick is the complete absence of ice cream. 
And there’s the warm beer, too. Whiskey, 30 under proof, 
at 32c a nip, strikes him as being as kickless as it is extor- 
tionate. But generally he realizes he is not being any worse 
treated than the London civilian, who has to pay the same 
price, 


Top honors in this war undoubtedly go to the Red Cross— 
so far as entertaining and caring for GI's in the ETO are 
concerned. The dozen and more Red Cross clubs in London 
are doing a really magnificent job. Open 24 hours, seven 
days in the week, they not only serve hot food and hot 
drinks all night, but they have developed a technique for 
handling souses, however obstreperous, which by itself ought 
to get them the Congressional Medal of Honor. 

By an unwritten agreement no MP ever follows a drunk 
across the threshold of a Red Cross club. Once the GI gets 
inside the front door he has found sanctuary, and for the 
most part consents to put himself in the hands of the ex- 
perts who know by long experience how to sober him up. 

Any GI can take a non-American pal (in uniform) into a 
Red Cross club, but only the Yanks can obtain sleeping ac- 
commodations. Fights and dances are staged at frequent 
intervals and, of course, everything is free. For the most 
part the clubs are staffed by British women who work for 
nothing, the salaried jobs being chiefly held by American 
men and women. 


Oh You Piccadilly 


path during his 14-day furlough in London. Apart from the 
Red Cross clubs his chief ambition is to have a look at Picca- 
dilly, where professional ladies of the pavement conduct a 
nightly battle with the thousands of amateurs who swarm in 
from the outlying districts. ‘ 

Then the GI almost invariably heads for Covent Garden 
Opera House, or the Palais de Danse at Hammersmith, the 
two biggest dancehalls in Landon, operated by the Mecca 
Agency. This outfit, founded by C. L. Heimann in 1927, 
owns the largest circuit of dancehalls in the United King- 
dom, and claims to be the biggest concern of its kind in the 
world. It owns and overates dancehalls from Edinburgh to 
Brighton, and except on special occasions alcoholic drink is 
prohibited in all of them. 

As a matter of fact, thanks to the Red Cross, the GI is 
better off than any Londoner in many respects. With prac- 
tically every medium-priced restaurant barred and bolted 
after 9 p.m., the only place for the ordinary citizen in this 
man’s town after that hour is—bed. 


NEW TECHNIQUES OF SHOW BIZ 
PROPAGANDA IN SOUTH AMERICA 


Anti-“Gringo”’ Sentiment Still a Big 
Factor to Be Dealt With Below 
the Equator 


By RAY JOSEPHS 
Buenos Aires, Dec. 25. 

Winning this war isn't going to mean the end of totalitarian 

propaganda in Latin America—or of show biz’s part, both 
Yanqui and local—in battling it. 
-- Direct and. apeu Rerlin-slanted. redia..newspaner, stage. ond 
screen propagandizing in Latin America has slacked off in 
varying degrees south ot the border as Uncle Sam's fellow 
Good-Neighbor republics have broken relations with Hitler, 
Hirohito & Co. or war. 

But as the pro-democratic side has learned to use foot- 
light and film glamor, plus short and longwave showman- 
ship, to sell the United Nations’ story to Latinos, so have 
the pro-fascist elements both inside and out developed new 
techniques and methods. 

Anti-‘gringo’ sentiment is still a potent force down here and 
the war’s end is not going to see it halted by any means, in 
the opinion of topnotch observers. The outright Berliner’s 
place has been taken up by heil-niinded elements in prac- 
tically every Latin American country, especially Argentina. 
The Falangists, nationalists and others have something. to 
gain by constantly hammering against what they like to call 
the *Yanqui imperialists’ and ‘the Colossus of the North.’ 
Today, their job is to sow disunity and break the“3ll-Ameri- 
can front, and they work show biz angles to the limit. 

Their method, both in Argentina, where they've been al- 
lowed to work openly, and other countries is to ally them- 
selves with nationalist elements and constantly claim, for 
example, that Hollywood films are crowding out the national 
product, that U. S. radio programs, both those shipped here 
for transcription and those shortwaved from New York and 
San Francisco, are stifling opportunities for local talent. that 
U. S. news agencies, feature services and advertisers dominate 
Latin newspapers, etc., etc. 

On the other hand, films. redio, stage and screen have also 
all done a positive job in building up a favorable U. 5. and 


gone to 


United Nations reaction. U. S. pix are still probabiy the 
greatest source of Latin America’s information and misin- 
formation about the U. S. They have shown Yanqui might, 
determination and ability to win. The newsreels, probably 
seen by more Latin Americans than any other single U. S. 
medium, are A-1 prioritied down to theatres everywhere 
from the Rio Grande to the Straits of Magellan, carefully 
watched and constantly attacked by the Axis, 

U. S. stage and screen artists who’ve supplanted the place 
formerly held by European exports, have also had a power- 
ful part in showing that the States is not merely material- 
istic the Axis claims) but abie to produce the finest 

- artists and musicians in. the world. 

U. S. shortwave propaganda today is head and shoulders 
above anything the Rundfunkhaus can DX from Berlin, 

Spanish Falangist propagandists, however, have been able 
to get into many places from which Berlin has been banned. 
And they are apparently planning to continue their Hispani- 
dad-boosting operations here after the war ends. The Nazis, 
still entrenched and operating in many Latin American coun- 
tries, are also hoping to hold on and develop in Latin Amer- 
ica so as to ready themselves for the ‘next try.’ 

U. S. officials in charge of Uncle Sam's official blacklist. 
and British authorities, who operate similar statutory list 
throughout Latin America, have found that not only are 
German banks, building concerns and business houses of all 
sorts still operating in neutral Argentina but also in coun- 
tries like Chile. Colombia, Venezuela, etc., which have 
severed their diplomatic ties with the Axis. 

One of the biggest Nazi firms still operating in many parts 
of Latin America is the giant electrical trust. Siemens- 
Schuckert, which has its hand in many radio stations. One 
indication of how much of a foothold the Nazis still have 
is the list of blacklisted radio transmitters in Latin America. 
There are six still ‘going in Uruguay, the same number in 
Chile, and plenty of others in various Latin countries. Brazil 
has taken over all Axis-owned stations and so have Bolivia 
and Mexico, which have declared war on the Axis. 

Experts here still believe that show biz’s chief post-war 
function in Latin America will be to really sell the U, S., 
its Good Neighbor policy and its desire for world peace with 
the other powers, through the medium of films, radio, and 
stage and screen. 


(as 


Free China’s Smash Pix Biz 


Chungking, Dec. 1. 

The film business in Free China has taken a decided up. 
swing during the past 18 months, with theatres in the key 
cities doing a trade that is much greater than what it was 
before the Pacific War. Currently heading the list, so far 
as revenue is concerned, is Kunming, where, with several 
ace houses, American Distributors are garnering as much 
as 40°. of the coin presently obtainable in the limited spheres 
of activity in unoccupied China. 

With an ever-increasing population that seems to have 
plenty of money to spend, plus an enlarged foreign com- 
munity, mostly servicemen, Kunming is the Eldorado of 
China. Cinema theatres are in a good spot because there is 
no other form of entertainment to offer. Weekly biz runs 
around $200,000 in each of the three houses, sometimes more. 
(Ed Note: This is equivalent of about $7,000 in U. S. money 
at current exchange rate, considered great revenue in China 
even, though ‘Pesos Mexican,’ quoted here are worth 3c per.) 
And this is the net after numerous taxes have been taken 
off the top. Prices, including all taxes, range from $19 to 
$58 per ticket, which is just about the highest in China, but 
despite this there is a tremendous demand for tickets and 
on better class of pics seats have to be reserved a couple of 
days ahead. 

In Chungking itself, the same situation obtains but gross 
is considerably below Kunming despite its infinitely greater 
population. This is because of the Government ceiling on 
admission prices which is a headache to both exhibitors and 
distributors. For over a year, tickets were held down to $8 
from which $2.90 taxes were deducted. At this rate, the- 
atres weren't able to operate at a profit and howls from dis- 
traught owners finally attracted some attention. Admissions 
have now been increased to $13 but with ever amounting 
costs, even this isn’t enough and theatre operators are peti- 
tioning for a raise to $20 and $30. There is some doubt if 
this will be granted, but the Government will probably 
acquiesce to $15 and $20. Anyway, at these prices, Chung- 
king will emerge from its current cellar position and blos- 
som out into a good revenue producing city, as its popula- 
tion of 1,000,000 is starving for entertainment and American 
pics is just about the only thing obtainable. 

Theatres here are not of a class in keeping with the size 
and importance of Chungking. A good, clean, well-operated 
house, with first class equipment, is badly needed and would 
be greatly welcomed by both the better class Chinese and the 
small foreign community. : 


$50 a Ticket in Chengtu | 


Further to the northwest, in the city of Chengtu, there 
is a regular blitz so far as cinema business is concerned, 
Though the population is much smaller than Chungking, the- 
atres are doing remarkably well—some pics turning in as- 
tounding figures. Cinema theatres are of a fairly good stand- 
ard and attract all classes of people. Chengtu is also a uni- 
versity centre and the thousands of students are all keen 
film fans. Admissions have been consistently increased and 
are now as high as $50 per ticket. Gross is only a little short 
of that of Kunming and Chengtu thus ranks second in im- 
portance. 

Way down South, in Kweilin, theatre business is develop- 
ing rapidly despite Jap air raids. Population has been in- 
creased by 50°/, this increase consisting mostly of people from 
Hong Kong and other occupied cities who have now mace 
their homes in Kweilin. 

Theatres here aren't so good, but with no other entertain- 
ment other than Chinese operas, they are doing a blitz biz 
with American films. Prices have been upped to $12 and $20, 
with a further increase in the offing. 

Kweiyang, which is situated just about midway between 
Kunming and Chungking, is a city of some importance, as 
it is a center from which many strategic roads radiate. But 
cinema trade here, although good, is not what is should be 
owing to generally indifferent operation. It is likely to im- 
prove. 

American pictures are very much in demand by cinema- 
goers in all key cities, Currently, 1940-41 products of the 
eight majors are being exhibited, with a sprinkling of 1941- 
42 films which have come in by air from Calcutta under an 
agreement with the China National Aviation Corp. Many dis- 
tributors have newer prints in Calcutta awaiting shipment. 
bul heavy congestion of pricrity goods has prevented them 
coming through with any degree of regularity. 


Chinese Strong For Star Values | 


Audiences in Chungking theatres are invariably treated to 
a 15-minute slides program before the opening of the picture. 
Slides are mostly advertisements, with a few giving advice 
regarding adherence to the principles of the New Life Move- 
ment. e 


Audiences in China like action spectacles, especially those 
in Technicolor. They also go in heavily for star value, such 
names as Ginger Rogers, Gary Cooper, Dorothy Lamour, 
Robert Taylor, Norma Shearer, Clark Gable and Charlie 
Chaplin being very popular among ali classes. 

At preserit, disivrouters are only. permitted. toa remit 50° of 
their net earnings. The remaining 50% 
king, and to date efforts to secure unireezing and te remit 
100° has met with no success. 

All eight major companies now have an arrangement with 
the China National Aviation Corp. to bring in one picture 


is 


each per month from Calcutta. This is subject to available 
load, and since the inception of the agreement in December, 


1942, 10 months ago, only an average of six for each Com- 
pany have been brought in, owing to the great congestion of 
cargo in Calcutta with priority listings. This has created an 
acute shortage of product to some distributors whose stock of 
old prints is small and are thus dependent upon new prints 
from Calcutta. 

War time conditions in the country have made distribution 
very difficult. Transportation from city to city is very slow. 
Theatres are not very well equipped, and through the en- 
forced use of old parts, prints are often damaged after a few 
runs. Tax deductions are high and with ever increasing op- 
erating costs, distributors have many problems to contend 
with, 

But an important factor is that the people in the interior of 
China are becoming more and more picture-conscious, and 
the popularity of American films is extending to alk classes. 
There is no doubt that American films will play a big part 
in the post-war reconstruction in China, which is the biggest 
undeveloped country in the world so far as the field of 
cinema is concerned. It is one country that American dis- 
tributors will have ¢ ~‘ve undivided attention to after the 
War, 
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3 Service Shows Build Better 
Show Biz Future in Canada 


Ottawa, Jan. 1. 

Show business in Canada saw something during the past year that it 
never expected: three all-Canadian musical show companies touring coast- 
to-coast at the same time, and pulling capacity biz everywhere, even on 
repeat dates. The shows were produced by the three armed services, the 
Navy doing ‘Meet the Navy,’ which is still going strong; the Army sent out 
‘The Army Show,’ which folded in September, but has another company 
being readied; the air force with “Blackouts of 1943’ first and then ‘All 
Clear,’ still touring. i 

These shows grew out of some pretty harrowing beginnings, but they 
grew fast and when they reached the stage all of them were satisfactory. 
It happened this way: when war broke out and enlistments poured in, 
there were the soldiers, sailors and airmen sitting around evenings with 
nothing to do but wish the folks would start writing oftener. To cover 
this boring situation, the civilian service groups such as the YMCA, the 
Legion and the Knights of Columbus hurried together all the talent they 
could find, most of it amateur, and threw together concert parties. The 
performers worked gratis, supplied their own costumes, makeup and rou- 
tines, and played any place there was a crowd of servicemen to watch 
them. 

Then the advertisers saw the light and began to sponsor small troupes 
of professionals, sending them across the country to play to service per- 
sonnel exclusively. With a bankroll behind them, these troupes could put 
on a show that blanked their predecessors, but the bankroll was limited 
and so was the route, since they could play only in camp halls or messes. 

All this time the boys in uniform were entertaining each other. Not as 
organized groups, but a soldier here, a sailor there, an air force man some 


other place would get up at a dance or a party and give with his routine. | 


A lot of these kids were good and soon they drew attention from the 
brasshats with the result that the Army decided to round them up and 
do a revue. Thus ‘The Army Show’ was born, with a radio counterpart 
of the same name. Only one civilian—Jack Arthur of Toronto—was con- 
nected with it, all the others from producer to the boy carrying the spear 
were in uniform and under Army regulations. The show had its own 
music, scenery, train, orchestra, costumes and off-stage staff, and even 
Arthur left it after it got rolling smoothly. It folded early in September, 
as did the air version, but both are in rehearsal for revival the first of 


the new year. 


Navy Follows | 


Just after ‘The Army Show’ closed, 
the Navy. There has been a lot of opinion expressed as to whether the 
Navy show is better than the Army revue, but this writer gives the Navy 
the edge, believing the sailors had more original stuff presented with a 
more modern touch and in faster pace. Then, too, the Navy had Lou 
Silvers, Larry Ceballos, B. G. DeSylva and a few others of no mean ability 
to build it. It also had Capt. Joe Connelly, director of naval special serv- 
ices, of whom Lou Silvers once said, ‘Capt. Connelly’s the only man I know 


of who could go to Hollywood with nothing to offer and get anything he | 


asked for!’ The Navy’s musical revue was a grand thing on a grand 


scale, from a Canadian point of view. 


While all this was going on, the R. C. A. F., with Flight Lieut. Bob Coote | 


of the films, producing, got out its snazzy little show, ‘Blackouts of 1943,’ 
which toured the Dominion’s service camps and played to 80,000, not one 
of them civilians except for the odd one here and there who saw it asa 
friend of one of the servicemen. When ‘Blackouts’ blacked out in Sep- 
tember, Coote produced a sequel in ‘All Clear,’ even faster and better than 
his first show, which is at present doing the service camps. Light, com- 
pact, the R. C. A. F. shows go. into practically any camp hall that has a 
stage, which most of them have by now in all localities, from Labrador to 
Alaska. 

Just after it preemed in Ottawa, ‘All Clear’ jogged down to the Wash- 
ington area and did a series of shows for the American troops, returning 
to resume its Canadian tour. 


See Post-War Effect 


~ Both show biz and those outside see all this having a definite effect on 
Canada after the war. Here are hundreds of boys and girls, wearing the 
uniforms of His Majesty now, but later to return to civilian lite, working 
side by side with seasoned professionals, dancing, acting. scripting, light- 
ing, dressing, using makeup, designing and hanging scenery, writing music 
and lyrics, playing in orchestras. They are directed by the best people in 
the biz, both producers and musicians. The whole country caters to them 
and not just because it is the patriotic thing to do, because on repeat dates 
the same people jam the houses to see them again, and pay $2.50 top to do 
it—not a low price in Canada. 

Until these shows came along, Canada handful. of 
available to touring companies, either dramatic or musical. Now stages 
are open across the country. Thus the country now has the talent, the 
stages and the audiences. The three will still be there when the war Is 
over. 
quantity and quality, when peace comes, than it ever was before in this 
Dominion. 


rg. Producers 


anly.a stages 


might happen if the military admin- 
istration actually follows through on 
the producers’ request. Most ob- 
| sepvers feel that no help is going to 
be given unless the government gets, 


aid 1 e | thing that violates Argentina’s-pres- 
ent. Axis-aiding neutrality or other- 
wise goes against the strictly na- 


was made this week by the Asocia- 
cion de Productores de Peliculas Ar- 
8entinas (Argentine Film Producers | 
Association) in a lengthy memoran- | 
dum outlining its current problems. 

Producers, explaining that up to | 
now the industry has always de- 
pended upon private Argentine capi- 
tal, cited the fact that the official 
banks could be of assistance by ex- 
tending more liberal credits to major 
Studios, laboratories, ete., in which 
directors, artists, technical men and 
workers—all Argentine—are active. 

Request was made to Dr. Mario 
Molina Pico of the Institute Cine- | 
matografico del Estado (State Motion 
Picture Institute), although reports 
are current that the Institute may be Assistance in adjusting the prob- 
absorbed by the newly-created Sub- | lems of copies of films needed for 
Secretariat of Propaganda and Press. | exterior distribution. 


| tionalist principles. 
Producers also asked: 
Government help in 
i funds held in Spain—a situation not 
unlike that of the U. S. companie 

More favorable terms for importa- 
tion of virgin film, machines, and ac- 
{ cessories needed by studios and lab- 
oratories. 

Introduction of the ‘drawback’ sys- 
| tem whereby negatives of foreign 
| pix can be imported for copying lo- 
cally without payment of excessive 
duties, 

Adjustment of local laws to allow 
| building of laboratories on upper 
floors of local film studios. 


ater under presidential decree, it is | Aid in the interchange of films 
Supposed to take over the job ofem- | with Spain and Mexico under re- | 
Ploying films for the ‘best interests | ciprocal conditions. Present situa- 
of the state.” ' tion, it’s added, is extremely con- 


Speculation 


rife as to what | fused. 


the Navy opened its big revue. ‘Meet | 


Show biz, it is fully expected, will be on a higher plane, both in | 


9 
in return, a pretty strong assurance 
S OV iC ] that picts will ge made the way it 


unireezing | 


2 Pomeroy Shows Held 
Up By Casting Snarls 


London, Dec. 25. 

Jay Pomeroy, like a number of 
West End managements, has couple 
/shows lined up which are being held 
/up due to shortage of performers. 
One is new play by Gordon Sherry 
titled ‘Felicity Jesmine.’ Another is 
‘A Night in Venice, operetta by 
Johann Strauss, which was done on 
the continent before the war but 
is new here, This one, when cast is 
available, will be staged by Leontine 
Sagan. 


Little Niggers,’ now running at St. 
James theatre under aegis of Farn- 
dale Productions. David Henley, 
London head of Myron Selznick, has 
financial interest in latter. 


U. S. Cos. Boost 
Latin Pic Mkt. 


Buenos Aires, Dec. 25. 
Despite new prospects which ‘un- 
will bring 
them field, most 
Hollywood majors are determined to 
hold onto and improve hemisphere 
operations once the war ends, — 


conditional surrender’ 


in the European 


| pecially 
| sidered over-costly due to war in- 


creases) and tie-ins with national 
producers. 

War losses elsewhere in the for- 
| eign operations belt have concen- 


trated attention here during the past 
| two years and FDR's Good Neigh- 
bor assistance has helped: hypo the 
economy of the other Americas so 
that there has been an increase, rath- 
er than a dropping off, of the pesos, 
bolivars and reis planked down at 
the ticket windows. 


Hemisphere cooperation has thus 
had an jmportant part in keeping the 
| film business strong in Latin Ameri- 
ca, because without 
| and economic aid to Mexico, Brazil, 
Peru, Chile, etc.. few Latin countries 
would have been able to enjoy the 
prosperity they have. (The U. S., 
| of course, has gained by the raw ma- 
| terials and hemisphere defense.) 

Post-war prospects in the Latin- 
American ftilm field, however, will 
probably not be as rosy as in other 
phases of the Latin American enter- 
tainment picture because the armis- 


petition from national producers in 
Argentina, Brazil. Chile, Mexico and 
other Good Neighbor republics. 
Looking Ahead 

Number of U. S. film companies 
are already using their Latin-Ameri- 
can offices to groom European staffs 
for post-war operations, training 
whatever bright youngsters they can 


| 


foreign 
Same 


know-how of management 
and distribution, of 

tential managers already have stand- 
ing orders to be ready to go as soon 
as the European situation opens up, 


these 


tentially jmportant that they are un- 
der draft-deferment status. 
Growing 


importance of the Latin 


edly going to pose new headaches for 
| Hollywood. Already 


Pomeroy has an interest in ‘Ten | 


| plain 
| Agents Assn. the paramount need of 

Best proof are the blueprints living up to our new role, 
ready laid out for increased theatre | framed a charter, setting forth rules | 
| construction, upped distribution (es- | by which every member of the Assn, 
in markets currently con-/| will be bound. 


Increasing Importance 
Of the Agent 


By HARRY FOSTER 
(President the Agents Assn., Ltd.) 


the tremendous amount of work in- 


London, Dec. 25. 
The war has put agents strongly é ‘ 

volved of considering and granting 
years changes of employ- 


on the Not so many ‘these weekly 
ago a more opprobrious term than |ment, we suggested, as a purely 


the own. To save the Government 


map. 


‘agent’ would have been difficult to | time measure, our status should be 


changed from agent to that of em- 
ployer. And this is our present 
status. The agent obtains defer- 
and artists, Less by our own ef- | ment for the act for the six months 
forts than by the exigencies of war- | period, in order to work for him. 
time conditions our status as an in- | 50, Whether the act is in fact paid 


._|by X manager of the musichall in 
dispensable and important factor in Blackpool en by Y manager an 


coin; today we are gladly accepted 
on terms of equality with managers 


show business has become recog- | musichall in Southend, there is no 
nized throughout the profession. | change of employer in the eyes of 


Even more important, we have won | the Employment Exchange. 


a quasi-Governmental rank. This complete change of status 


f naturally leaves the doors open to 

Obviously, and naturally, the 100 | certain abuses. One of my ideas in 
agencies which hold London County | framing the charter is to shut those 


Council licenses find this newly | doors tight. Misconduct by a mem- 
gained recognition gratifying. For er of the Agents Assn., under the 

; ; terms of the charter, will mean his ex- 
my part I prefer to consider the 


pulsion.™ And, outside the Assn., he 
cannot carry on business as an agent. 
For, with the recognition by the 
Government of our established posi- 
|tion, the London County Council 
T have | wit not issue a license to any 
| would-be agent—if the Agents Assn. 
| pronounces him to be unworthy of 
|doing business as an agent. 

We go further than that. No agent 


greatly added responsibilities with 
which the agent is faced. To make | 
to all the members of the 


Here in England. and I believe 


the Lend-Lease | 


tice will also bring far stronger com- | 


get away from the 1-A boards in the | 


no- | 


and a number are considered so po- |} 


American industry, particularly that | 
of Argentina and Mexico, is undoubt- | 


forward-look- | 


jalso in the States, the various pro- | 


fessions function under a code of 


| ethics laid down by their own asso- | 


|ciations. If a doctor is found guilty 
unprofessional conduct, he is 
i'turned out of the. association. and 
|that is the end of him as a practicing 
physician. Lawyers and architects 
‘similarly. So why not agents? Such 
| difficulties as might otherwise have 
i'made the adoption of the charter less 
| @asy have been entirely swept away 
by the new conditions in show busi- 
ness arising out of the war. For an 


| of explanation may be necessary. 
} 
|}male up to 50 and every female up | 
| to 45 is to all intents and purposes a | 
| puppet. The Government can | 
| ‘direct’ the individual into the armed | 
| forces or war work, irrespective of | 
{the wishes of that individual. The | 
| only exceptions to this general mo- | 
| bilization of man and woman power | 
}are those who obtain ‘deferment.’ | 
|Quite properly such deferment is not 
lightly given. 


| | Keeping Morale High 
On the other hand, the Govern | 
| ment fully appreciates the impor- 
; tance of show business as a means 
to keep morale at a high pitch, both | 
|military and civilian. To keep show 
| business going, artists, managers, | 
| musicians, electricians, stagehands— | 
| and agents—are necessary. So the | 
government perforce has had _ to | 
issue deferments to certain of these | 
| individuals. But in the case of the | 
actor, especially the variety per- | 


|former, there very quickly devel- | 


American to appreciate this, a word | the charter. 
| 


'can become a member of the Assn. 
until he has been in business 12 
|months. At the end of that time we 
, consider his application and admit 
him to membership, or not, depend- 


ing on his record. If he has be- 
unethically, even in the 


| slightest degree, he must wait a fur- 
ther 12 months before applying 
again for admission, 

Within our organization itself such 
evils as may still exist will be dras- 
tically cut out by the new rules of 
Without enumerating 
{them in detail these rules explicitly 


Under existing conditions, every | cover every possible instance of mis- 


conduct, and the maximum penalty 
for transgressing any one of them 
is expulsion. To cite a single ex- 
ample, there is the matter of the 
‘collection fee’ charged by certain 
managements under a clause in some 
variety contracts. By this clause the 
manager is empowered to withhold 
from the ariist the agent’s commis- 


sion, rendering a monthly account to 


the agent after subtracting a certain 
sum as his (the manager's) collec- 
tion fee. 


The new charter prohibits its 


;members from allowing any of its 
artists to sign a contiact containing 


this clause. Hereafter the manager 
must not retain any part of the 
artist’s salary; the artist must pay 
the agent his commission direct. 
One further example: an agent has. 
the exclusive booking rights of a 
certain house. No other agent must 
approach the management of that 
house with the offer of an act; he 
must make the offe¥ to the brother 


| Oped a snag in the scheme. | agent. 

| In the first place, generally speak- | The point of the charter, however, 

ing, the outside limit in point of |is it uniqueness. Neither Equity, the 


|time of any deferment is six months. 
| Also, the deferment is granted for | 
}an explicit purpose. I need, for in- | 
stance, a typist. I can get her only | 
by applying to my local employment 
;exchange. If I engage her, she can 
ineither quit my employ nor take any 
other job without the consent of the 


| 


ing U. S. companies have noticed : ‘ 
that Argentine-mades and Mexican 
films are piling up terrific grosses in| This works out well enough in 
Lmany parts of Latin America ;most businesses (and the rule was 
quitting their jobs by the promise of 
‘d r average Argentine higher wages) but it quickly proved 
adjusting tneir averages. Argentine 
(Car (Sono to be impossible in shaw business 
> , ‘Tod U Hombre’ (AAA) By the terms of the Equity contract, 
lim), I Af j 
an artist accepts a part in a play on 
and Mexican-mades like the Cantin- ‘ | 
M the express condition of remaining 
as successes res Mosqueteros’ anc Fe 
1e@ Snow nrougnout tne run 
| Fil that With deferment limited to six months, | 
lims) are irawing grosses ina 1 4 
ce a\ with the | St of 
compare iavo ) ro D€ force. In practice, of course, a sec- | 
the Yanqui p iuctior yf course, 
ond, and a third, and a fourth ap- | 
hey cti ack the polish, glamor and; f 
they still the po MOF slication for further deferments is 
publicity of Hollywood, but they’re 


and 
don't 


war 


just 


titles and they do avoid 
purely local themes that 


interest many Latinos. 


| Soldiers Get ‘Curie’ Film 


| Although not to be released until 
| February or later, ‘Madame Curie,’ 
in 16mm form, has been shipped to 
armed forces abroad and seen 
in some areas before Christmas. So 
far Metro has shipped 51 such prints. 

Film js presently on pre-release 
"engagements and Los An- 
| gcles. 


was 


in N. Y. 


in a language that doesn't need sub-| 


a hit. 
But what about variety acts? Re- 
‘cently, for instance, Dot and Dash 
eccentric dancers, were booked for a} 
week in a London musichall. The | 
next week they were working in 
Birmingham. The following week | 
they were on a bill in a Glasgow | 
jhouse. And so on. Bearing in mind 
the rule against changing employers | 
and realizing each of these mythical | 
musichalls is under separate man- | 
agements, Dot and Dash would have | 
|had to apply to the Labor Exchange 
ifor permission to change their ‘em- | 
ployer’ four times a month. 

This is where the agent came into 


|made if the show is 


| Variety 


| laps. 


| rived 


Federation nor the 
have anything like 


Artists 
Managers Assn. 


it. Thanks to the war the agents’ 
Opportunity to clean house from 
within has been dropped into our 


Perhaps, when the beneficent 
results of the  self-administered 
purge become apparent to the rest 


the profession, show business 
| generally will elevate itself to as 
'high an ethical standard as strict 


ture, and the other professions. 


Won't Be Boast Long 


Washington, Jan. 1. 
Recent article in a German news- 
paper contained the boast that the 
Nazis have thoroughly suppressed 
Czech culture and that the legit 
|} theatres of that country are now 


handling German plays and German 
music exclusively. 

All theatres in Prague have been 
booked for plays by German modern 
and classical playwrights, as are those 
in the smaller cities. 


Hunter Back in Aussie 

Harry Hunter, Paramount’s mane- 
aging director in Australia, has are 
safely back in his Aussie 
headquarters, Sydney, according to 


word received in N. Y. last week. 
Hunter had been in the U. S., for 
confabs with John W. Hicks, Jr., 


foreign sales chief. 
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=; On Being Told How ‘This Is The Army’ LONDON FOG ) 
it Shattered a 700-Y ear Tradition By M. POWELL and E. PRESSBURGER 


Fostering Anglo American ” ME: Does this go for the 150 boys in the show? fog, too, But we are directly concerned about our own, 
ge ’ HIM: No, not yet. They haven't had time to get ac- Fog generally distorts, hides and magnifies. American pic. 
| By JOSHI A LOWE quainted around here With any body. You don't have to be ture executives, peering across the Atlantic, see a fog-bound 
told two shows a day is a grind, specially when the unavoid- 
London, Dec. 25. cble lack of rooming accommodation makes it necessary to erritory with one towering figure looking over it—King 
Irving Berlin, offered space in ‘Variety’ to write his im- billet some of the boys miles away from the Palladium. Kong’ Rank. No wonder they look at him with suspicion. 
pressions of down-to-the minute Anglo-American relations, From reveille to taps they're jumping to it every minute, and Big, tidy-minded Arthur Rank, peering back. sees little 
aw ates 2 » is t ve in j at inis 
says nix. It is not only because he is up to the e es it will be that way with them till we finish the tour of the enough, but he seems to make out a host of film theatres 
work in connection with the two-a-day grind of ‘This Is the Provinces. lish 1: 
j Army’. in England. his refusal is simply a case of preferring ME: But all this dough you and they are raising for wich play ims in the English language, but which to him 
to talk it over with another guy. He figures his many British war charities must be winning you and them a lot are barricaded and padlocked, while the big American exee- 
i pals, all readers of “Variety, would rather corbin ot of friends among the English audiences lining up to see the utives prowl the sidewalks, armed with scalping knives. 
> an write about it. So, instead of writ- show? 
them the lowdown that Now you know what is happening on your side ; 
; a ing a piece for the paper. Berlin wants it to go this way: HIM: Nix on the money side of it. It’s not a drop in the nes on : ep g 7 side and we 
q ME: Okay. Irving. so we'll tackle this thing like a couple bucket. What counts is a two-way gain, as I see it. London know and shall tell you what is happening here. British 
} o{ ordinary guys, and see where we get. Of course, youve and the principal big towns of the country are getting a two- production, the best of it, is based upon creative independ. 
" | got an edge on the average doughboy on account you've been our pg of info that’s oe ges On our hn the ap ence. We (the authors of this article) made some time ago 
over here in peace time. formers mean, were getting audience reactions such as ‘ 
' HIM: If you mean I've had more chances to come to  troupers dream of. a film —_— you called ‘The Invaders,’ In this a Nazi asks a 
, understand the English than the GI who's here for the first ME: Yeah: I wonder if you and the boys realize it took baker: ‘Does your leader tell you what to do?’ ‘No, says the 


Irving Berlin Mainly Concerned With 


time, you're right; but outside the blackou* everything and 
everybody as English as ever, and that means to a Yank— 
different. 


we're going to win this war; they think they're going to 
win it. And why not? We might have something to worry 
rbout, if there wasn’t this difference between us. 

ME: From what you have seen in this country do you 
think our boys are getting to understand the English in spite 
of these differences? 

HIM: It’s a cinch they are. It stands to reason lads who 
have had anything from a year to 18 months over here have 
pot under the skin of the people they see every day. And 
from all I hear most GIs who've been here any length of time 
have made lasting friendships with English folks. 


| -Friendships Beyond the War | 
~ ME: Is this why you wind up your-new song with the 
idea it’s going to be a case of on-the-level hands-across-the 
sea when this war is over? 

HIM: Wait a minute. Don’t get me wrong. I’m a song 
writer, not an expert on international relations. All I know 
is what the boys tell me, and nine out of ten GIs I’ve talked 
to all say they've got one or more English buddies. Com- 


mon sense tells me there’s no good reason why these friend- 
ships shouldn't last after our boys finish this job and get back 


‘This Is the Army’ to break a British tradition as old as the 
British Crown itself. : 
HIM: How come? 


fore in the history of show business. 

HIM: You mean coming back stage? 

ME: You said it. It’s never happened before in 700 years. 

HIM: That's one for the book; I didn’t realize it, and of 
course the boys have no idea. Maybe it makes what the 
King and the Queen told me something more than just royal 
politeness. But perhaps what kings and queens say is al- 
ways off the record. 

ME: Not in a case of this kind, Irving. Shoot. 

HIM: Well, the King said he’d never seen a show quite like 
it in his whole life. And the Queen said ‘My British Buddy’ 
wrought tears to her eyes. 

ME: That's the stuff to give the troops. 

HIM: Yeah. When you come to think of it, you couldn't 
hope to find two more honest-to-God English people than 
they are. And however different the people are from us, 
there is no difference between them and their sovereigns. So 
if the show could get to them that way, it must be doing the 
same thing to all their subjects. Who could ask for anything 
more? 


London, Dec. 25. 
“Before we get any further: we think there is a Hollywood 


baker, ‘we tell him what we want to do!’ To which the Nazi 
gapes: ‘Then how can he be your leader?’ 
This is exactly what is happening to British production. 


ours should have that responsibility. We not only believe in 
good films and ‘hand-made’ films, made carefully and one 
at a time, but we couldn't make them any other way. We 
lack the facilities to turn them out in great numbers, and 
perhaps that’s just as well. In the coming peace we want to 
put our own problems on the screen as we are doing now in 
war. When we say ‘our own,’ we don't mean only the British 
Commonwealth of Nations; our dream is to include the whole 
of Europe. Britain will be a European country as it never 
was before, and our problems will be, necessarily, the prob- 
lems of the whole continent. We shall have the advantage 
of veing close to this part of the world, closer than you will 
be. To make these films, we shall try to keep our talent here, 
in this country, and we hope to send you good British pic- 
tures, instead of our good actors and good craftsmen. 

And if you say that you don’t want our best films, we shall 
want to know why not? After all we show your pictures, we 
enjoy them, we like them to come over and they do in enor- 
mous numbers. And not only the top ones... 


Mexico City Will Loom 


CAFE DE PARIS, LONDON 


London, Dec. 25. 


SPRING REOPENING FOR Vast Improvement In > 
‘43 Mex Stage Shows 


ME: It’s the main point of this new song of yours. — — Alt kinds of erafte 
q ME: When the King and Queen and Princesses sat through ™e€n. editors—and we mean sole responsibility for conceiving, 
the Royal Performance at the Palladium they followed it Planning and delivering the film to the distributor, each one 
HIM: more important. We think UP by doing something no British sovereign ever did be- 0" his own and in his own way. 
KAY, te 5 We think it’s healthy that craftsmen in a craft as good as 


: highways fixed up, and when more ‘Live for Love,’ Haymarket. Buenos Aires, Dec. 25. | made his debut in show biz with this Mexico City, Dec. 25. j 
Meo planes are added, an influx of Ameri- ‘Mr. Bolfry,’ Playhouse. First pact of its kind by any Ar-| venture. Ramon Reachi (Ramon & Though complete figures are not } 
Bi can performers and of money-spend- ‘My Sister Eileen,’ Savoy. gentine company, new organization | Renita) booked the acts. ‘Cantinflas’ | Yet available, it can be conceded that 
Bie ing Americans is looked to. ‘Panama Hattie,’ Piccadilly. to be known as San Miguel do Brasil,| is the top Mex stage star and his | 1943 was the biggest year longhair 
aad or : Tourist Trade —+| ‘Peter Pan,’ Cambridge. has just been established in Rio de | p.a. signaled a stage-revival. show biz had down here since the 
' ji — ‘Pink String,’ Duke of York’s. Janeiro to handle distribution of The ‘Cantinflas’ show proved that | @@YsS when stars like Caruso played 
te Tourist trade in Mexico, which ‘Quiet Week-End,’ Wyndham’s. films made by the Argentine studios| the high sustained top of $5 (Mex) |i this country. 
f hii reached boom proportions this year, ‘She Follows Me About,’ Garrick San Miguel and by the indie Artistas} ($1.25 U. S.) can be achieved here Stellar longhair attractions com- pn 
rn is expected to be even larger in| ‘Something in the Air,’ Palace. Argentinos Asociados, if the wares are good enough. This | manded the highest prices demanded 
| if ; post-war periods. Mexican and ‘Strike a New Note,’ Wales. Deal was set by Don Miguel Ma-} show turned them away at almost | here in years The weer im wike 
American officials are getting to-| ‘Sweet and Low,’ Ambassador. chinandiarena, owner of San Miguel! every perfor 
: y p mance, nessed the start and sustained suc- 
Pre if 1 gether toward bettering tourist con- ‘The Love Racket,’ Victoria Palace, | Studios, and Augusto Alvarez, direc- — cess of the National Opera Co 
ditions along the Pan-American] ‘They Came to a City,’ Globe. tor of Distribuidora Panamericana Yanks’ Big Chance tee 
BES highway. Out 4 backed by an association headed by 
L ghway. utcome is expected to This Time It’s Love,’ Comedy. which handles San Miguel and While foreign players frequently | ex-President Emili ‘tes Gil, now 
Brie bring millions of American dollars| ‘There Shall No Night,” Aldwych. | A.A.A.’s product here. Si Kisch- A cg y esident Emilio Portes Gil, n 
ii; Night, | AAAS product here. Simon appear on Mexican stages, they are | lawyering here, and Col. Harry A. 
aay, into this country. to build a series of ‘Where Rainbow,’ Winter Garden.|ner and Erie Steinberg will head| mostly Latin Americans or Span- | Stewart, American patron of the 
i hotels, tourists camps and rest-room ‘While Sun Shines,’ Globe. the Brazilian outfit. iards, who monopolize this field in | arts. : . 


portation to bring to it leading in- 
ternational stars. Right now, there 
are seven daily plane flights to New 
York from Mexico City, and two to 


is over. It will be easier also it's ex- 


Require- 
ments for entering and leaving would 


pected, for Americans to come into 


Los Angeles. are 21l-passenger 
planes, and bookings are being made 
a month in advance. 


tinent. 


| Mexico at end of the war. 


be standardized throughout the con- 


apital is_already, being thrown, into 
tne local pic industry. 

Theatre owners say they can’t com- 
pete with war prices in the states, 


get smaller in the States, we'll have 
a rush of American performers, and 
it won't be long before they can en- 
joy those nice long runs in Mexico 
they used to have.’ 

Railroads are being repaired and 


‘Hi-De-Hi,’ Stoll. 


‘Junior Miss,’ Saville. 


‘Are de Triomphe,’ Phoenix. 
“Ali¢e ‘Wondertaiid, “Saia. 
‘Arsenic and Oid Lace,’ Strand, 
‘Claudia,’ St. Martin’s. 


‘Goodnight Ladies,’ Whitehall. 
‘Halfway te Heaven,’ Princes. 


‘Humpty Dumpty,’ Coliseum. 


‘Lisbon Story,’ Hippodrome. 


‘Set Rio Distrib of Arg. Pix | 


team_consisting of Beatrice Lillie, 
Hermione Baddeley ‘and Waité¥” 
Crisham to entertain the troops in 
the Middle East. 

Henson plans to stage a revue in 
London after the company’s return, 
principals using part of 


of | 


British Empire Films, unit 
'a Menogram franchise on long-term | 


' 
Aussie distribution. 


Mono and Republic found favor here 
with exhibs, and BEF decided to 
continue with U. S. brand as well as 
British. 


past by thinking that the 


public would keep it going with little | 


if any effort on its part. But poor 
b.o. wised up the impresarios that 
modern Mexicans are discriminating, 
that they are willing and able to pay 
well for what they want. 


cal refugees from Spain in this land 
Snows, evén at higher prices, brought 


| more Americans to the revue houses. 


ace tramp comic) returned to the 
stage from pix and hired the Tea- 
tro Iris, which for eight years had 
been a cinema. He teamed with 
Paco Miller, the ventriloquist, being 
backed by E. O. Meloney, local 
American plumbing supplyman, who 


}i1n several ways and increasing de- 


i afe de Paris, swank West End 
i Bic For Show usiness nitery, which has been closed since By DOUGLAS a GRAHAME 
- 7] being damaged by bombs during Mexico City, Dec. 25. | the straight legits and to some ex- 
fr S.C T London's 1940 blitz, is to reopen Based upon its 1943 performances, | tent in the revue houses. It is the 
bi f When he War Is Over soon, probably in the spring. stage and b.o., in town and on the} latter that give American troupers 
F As formerly, it will be under man-| road, the Mexican theatre antici-| their best opportunity down here, 
th By D. J. LANDRY agement of F. Stocco and Harry pates post-war with considerable op- with almost inevitable doubling in 
a | , LAP Sado, with Bob Barnett, who oper- | timism. niteries. These showfolk from over 
bf Mexico City, Dec. 25. | facilities about every 300 miles along | ates the Embassy and ‘400’ clubs, as| After dull times, and worse, and|the border are popular here if they 
Mexico City will make a strong | the road. the man behind the scenes. _ need for hypoing from the federal} can deliver. Best acts from the 
[ | bid as a leading showtown of the fone which Pisce oe ae ge 0, Spot is being repaired by special government and some municipal ad- | U. S. are dancers, acrobats and sing- 
Continent, after the war. It will | permission of Ministry of Works. ministrations, the theatre made even if they sing only in Eng- 
never top New York, Chicago or to big comeback 1943, and while not} lish. Pantomime comics go well, too, 
i Hollywood, but a lot of other Ameri- | Soeten ie & ta excellent shape enson-Lil ie nit To challenging the cinema, Mexico's No.| but if a comedian has a workin 
ities he j é sement, ade a pretty s nowledg Spanish. particular 
4 can cities had better look to their | * » i ; . H li U 1 amusement, it made a pretty snug] k ledge of Spanish, particularly 
laurels. $5.000.000 took. place for itself. Better shows, better|the Mexicam idiom, that’s even 
Alveady a hustling city of 2,000,000, that Tour Middle East acting, @e*tter costuming and im-| better. 
BE about 50,000 of them Americans, 4 proved scenery were usual here. The Good Neighbor 
Mexico is planning on plane trans- | method of tray vid to be London, Dec. 25. ths 
| even considerably when the war Leslie Henson is slated to take a| recent d an troupers in Mexico 


mand for them and more coin too. 
The U. S. Em- 


important work in 


| plus safe contracts. 
bassy has done 
that regard. 
The two leading legit houses here, 
the Fabregas, playing Maria Tereza 


ithe four "he e ase eve 
nouses, some of them in the olly- | ing with a federal and municipal 
wood class. The legit and vaudeville Current London Shows dey be lifting. The theatre and its people | subsidy, and the Ideal, where 
houses are not so numerous, but scinahis oa prospered. Road companies got a| Blanch Sisters, Anita and Isabel, 
they are good ones. American films, Pr » warm welcome and longer routes.| play on their own, did particularly 
with Spanish titles, are becoming in- Londor® Jan. 1. Renews Mono in Aussie The theatre in 1943 got bigger sup-| good trade in 1943. La Mormtoya 
creasingly popular. and Mexican film ‘Acacia Avenue,’ Vaudeville port from foreigners, mostly Span- specializes in drama, comedy drama 
biz is enjoying a boom. Hollywood ‘ “oie : 2 Sydney, Dec. 10. | iards. There are thousands of politi- | and occasional comedy. Fun is the 


forte of the Blanches. 

! was established in Mexico during the 
past year, that of the French colony. 


consequently American performers a : : BEF, once strictly British on dis- |The Lirico and the Folies Bergere | The other foreign language theatre 

ie ‘aes passing up Mexico ‘But Cinderella,’ Majesty's. tribution, turned to U. S. some time | the two No. 1 revue houses here. here is Fernande ‘Wasnec’s Pan 

’ it will be aitevent after the war.’ ‘Dancing Years,’ Adelphi. ago and dealed with Monogram and | counted many U. S.-ers in their au- American theatre Both are doing 
f : one operator said. “When paychecks ‘Flare Path,’ Apollo. Republic covering Cantinflas’ (Mario Moreno, | well, 


LONGHAIRS WENT BIG 
IN MEX DURING 1943 


—————_—_ ES 
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CINEGUILD 


NOEL 
SPIRIT” 


'N PREPARATION FOR PRODUCTION 
TECHNICOLOR 


by 


CINEGUILD 


ANTHONY HAVELOCK-ALLAN 
DAVID LEAN 


TO BE DIRECTED 
BY DAVID LEAN 


FOR TWO CITIES FILMS LIMITED 


CINEGUILD 
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GAINSBOROUGH 
PICTURES 


MAURICE OSTRER in Charge of Production 
EDWARD BLACK—Producer 


TOMMY HANDLEY 


In “*STIME FLIES” 
Directed by Walter Forde 


ARTHUR ASKEY 
In “BEES IN PARADISE” 
Directed by Val Guest 
MARGARET LOCKWOOD and VIC OLIVER 
In “GIVE US THE MOON” 
Directed by Val Guest 
* 
PHYLLIS CALVERT, JAMES MASON and 
STEWART GRANGER 
In “FANNY BY GASLIGHT”’ 
Directed by Authouy Asquith 


me 


= 
MARGARET LOCKWOOD PHYLLIS CALVERT and FLORA ROBSON 
In “LOVE STORY” In “2,000 WOMEN” 
Directed by Leslie Arliss Directed by Frank Launder 
(Produced by Harold Huth) ” 


JOHN MILLS 


In “BLUE FOR WATERLOO” 
Directed by Sidney Gilliat 


GENERAL FILM DISTRIBUTORS 
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TWO CITIES FILMS LIMITED 


NOEL 
“THIS HAPPY BREED” 


In Technicolor 
a 
“ENGLISH WITHOUT TEARS” 


Written by 
Terence Rattigan and Anatole de Grunwald 
BERNARD MILES 


In His Own Production 
“THE TAWNY PIPIT” 
* 

DAVID NIVEN 
In “THE WAY AHEAD” 
LAURENCE OLIVIER 


In His Own Production 
“HENRY V” 
In Technicolor 


LOUIS GOLDING’S 


“MR. EMMANUEL” 
Directed by Harold French 


NOEL COWARD'S 


a 
“MARLBOROUGH- HIS LIFE AND TIMES” 
by 


The Rt. Hon. WINSTON CHURCHILL, C2, MA. 


Screen Treatment 
hy 


The Rt. Hon. A. Duff Cooper, P.C., D.S.O., MP. 


GENERAL FILM 
DISTRIBUTORS, LTD. 


127-133 WARDOUR LONDON. 


Telegrams: GENFIDIS, Rath, London 


A Production of the Archers | 


ERIC PORTMAN 


im 


CANTERBURY TALE” 
with 


Sheila Simm, Dennis Price and Sgt. John Sweet, U. S. Army 
Written, Produced and Directed 


by 


MICHAEL POWELL AND 
EMERIC PRESSBURGER 


A Paul Soskin Production 
“SIGNED WITH THEIR HONOUR” 
Based on James Aldridge’s Novel / 

GEORGE BERNARD SHAW’S 
“CAESAR AND CLEOPATRA” 


In Technicolor 


PRODUCED AND DIRECTED BY 
GABRIEL PASCAL 


Starring 
VIVIEN LEIGH : CLAUDE RAINS 


| 
PAUL GALLICO’S 
“SNOW GOOSE” 
_ PRODUCED. AND DIBECTEDARY 
GABRIEL PASCAL 
Starring 


DEBORAH KERR 
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al 


Greetings All American Friends 


FROM 


HARRY ROY 


Now Entertaining British and American Forces in the Middle East and North Africa 


| 
i | || Returning Sometime in March to Open My Own Night Club 


“THE SILVER WINGS” 


IN EXCLUSIVE MAYFAIR, LONDON 


ishes A Happy New Year 
Co Ali His Friends 
Sn America 
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FIRTH SHEPHARD 


General Manager 
STANLEY FRENCH 


Presents 


London's 4 Greatest Hits 


Production Manager 
DAN O'NEIL 


“ARSENIC AND OLD LACE” 


“JUNIOR MISS” 


LILIAN BRAITHWAITE 
MARY JERROLD 
NAUNTON 
FRANK PETTINGELL 
EDMUND WILLARD 
EILEEN BENNETT 
MARTIN MILLER 
CYRIL SMITH 


JOAN WHITE 
RONALD WARD 
FRANK LEIGHTON 
LINDA GRAY 
PEGGY CUMMINS 
DOUGLAS STEW ART 
RETTY MARSDEN 
PEGGY SIMPSON 


STRAND THEATRE 


432 Perfs. to Date 
(2nd Year) 


332 Perfs. 
To Date 


SAVILLE THEATRE 


“MY SISTER EILEEN” 


“HALFWAY TO HEAVEN” 


BOBBY HOWES 

and: 
SYDNEY HOWARD 
BETTY STOCKFIELD 
J. H. ROBERTS 
LESLIE PERRINS 
LESLEY BROOK 
RONALD SIMPSON 


PRINCESS THEATRE 


31 Perts. 
To Date 


SALLY GRAY 
CORAL BROWNE 
MAX BACON 
HARRY ROSS 
CHARLES FARRELL 
VIRGINIA WINTER 
ELLIS IRVING 


SAVOY THEATRE 


127 Perfs. 
To Date 


Season's Greetings 
To All Aly Friends 


Let Me Hear From You 


First and Foremost With the Hits! 


LAWRENCE WRIGHT MUSIC CO., LTD. 
Wright House, Denmark St., London, W. C., England 


Best Wishes for the New Year 


FROM 


MARION 


AND 


FEATURED IN 


TOM ARNOLD & LEE EPHRAIWS 


“FULL SWING” 


Direstion: PARNELL, 3, Golden Square, London, W, 1 


CLIFFORD 
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SEASON’S GREETINGS from 


JACK HYLTON 


PRESENTING 


STOLL THEATRE, LONDON 
FLANAGAN & ALLEN in 
*“*HI-DE-HI”’ 
Laughs with Music 
FLORENCE DESMOND 
GWEN CATLEY and “MONSEWER” EDDIE GRAY 
VICTORIA PALACE, LONDON (in association with LUPINO LANE) 
ARTHUR ASKEY in 


“THE LOVE RACKET” 


The gayest, happiest musical in town 
ROY ROYSTON and CAROL RAYE 


HIS MAJESTY’S THEATRE, LONDON 
EVELYN LAYE in 
“CINDERELLA” 
CAROL LYNNE - - GEORGE MOON 
TESSIE O’SHEA 
CAMBRIDGE THEATRE, LONDON 
DANIEL MAYER CO. in association with JACK HYLTON 
“PETER PAN” 
GLYNIS JOHNS - - BALIOL HOLLOWAY 
DIANE DEAKE - - CECILY BYRNE 


ADELPHI THEATRE, LONDON 
TOM ARNOLD presents IVOR NOVELLO in 


“THE DANCING YEARS” 


APOLLO THEATRE, LONDON 
H. M. TENNANT presents 


“FLARE PATH” 
OPERA HOUSE, MANCHESTER ~— (Pre-London Season) 
“THE LILAC DOMINO” 


PAT TAYLOR - GRAHAM PAYN - ELIZABETH FRENCH 
RICHARD DOLMAN - BERNARD CLIFTON - LEO FRANKLYN 
NEW THEATRE, OXFORD 
“THE MERRY WIDOW” 


CYRIL RITCHARD - MADGE ELLIOTT - DIANA GOULD 
(Immediately Preceding Ensa Tour, Middle East) 


GREETINGS TG ALL OUR FRIENDS FROM 


Mr. and Mrs. ‘Teddy Brown 


AND THEIR CHILDREN 


_BLOSSOM and STEWART 


With Especial Good Wishes to: 
SOPHIE TUCKER OLSEN and JOHNSON STONE and LEE SAM DOWNING 


For Being So Charming to Us During Our Forced Stay in America 


FROM 
MILLS BOBBIE 
RARE RADIO PAIR’ 
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| j 
. 
il Season’s Greetings To All 
i My Friends and Listeners 
i In America 
| | 
| | Under Exelusive Management :— 
AMBROSE ORCHESTRAS, LTD. 
| | 27, Old Bond Street 
London, W. 1. | 
| 
brian desmond hurst 
| 
| 
| 
| 
sends greetings to his friends in the U.S.A. | 
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Thirly-eighth 


VARIETY 


Anniversary 


STOLL THEATRES CORPORATION. LTD. 


LONDON, W. C. 2 


Managing Director 


Telegrams: Oswastoll, Lesquare, London 


Telephone: Temple Bar 1500 


LEICESTER FLORAL HALL 
(|| LEICESTER PALACE 


LONDON COLISEUM 


STOLL THEATRE, KINGSWAY 


CHISWICK EMPIRE 


HACKNEY EMPIRE 


SHEPHERDS BUSH EMPIRE 


WOOD GREEN EMPIRE 


BRISTOL HIPPODROME 


CARDIFF NEW THEATRE 


CHATHAM EMPIRE 


DERBY GRAND THEATRE 


MANCHESTER HIPPODROME 


~ CHATHAM PICTURE HOUSE 


BEDMINSTER HIPPODROME 


ASSOCIATED THEATRES 


ALDWYCH THEATRE, LONDON 
FORTUNE THEATRE, LONDON 
SCALA THEATRE, LONDON 
ADELPHI THEATRE, LONDON 

LYRIC THEATRE, LONDON. 
ST. JAMES THEATRE, LONDON 
HIS MAJESTY’S THEATRE, LONDON 
APOLLO THEATRE, LONDON 
CAMBRIDGE THEATRE, LONDON 
PRINCE OF WALES THEATRE, BIRMINGHAM 
PRINCE OF WALES THEATRE, CARDIFF 
THE HIPPODROME, COVENTRY 
OPERA HOUSE, COVENTRY 
KINGS THEATRE, EDINBURGH 
LYCEUM THEATRE, EDINBURGH 
KINGS THEATRE, GLASGOW 
THEATRE ROYAL, GLASGOW 
OPERA HOUSE, LEICESTER 
THEATRE ROYAL, LEICESTER 
ROYAL COURT THEATRE, LIVERPOOL 
OPERA HOUSE, MANCHESTER 


THEATRE ROYAL, NEWCASTLE 
NEW THEATRE, NORTHAMPTON 


We Are Constantly Adding Theatres to the Circuit 
Which We Fully Except to Exceed 40 
Before End of 1943 


Always in Need of Big Musicals and Straight Plays 
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Thirty-eighth 


VARIETY 


Anniversary 


Season’s Greetings 


Charles Tucker’s Enterprises, 


ENGLAND 


17 Shaftesbury Avenue 


London 


AMERICA 
244. South Rodeo Drive 
Beverly Hills, California 


SEASON’S GREETINGS 


FROM 


EMILE LITTLER 


NOW PRESENTING 


IN LONDON 


“CLAUDIA” 


(In Association With 


Lee Ephraim) | 
Second Year at the 


ST. MARTIN'S 
THEATRE 


“HUMPTY 
DUMPTY” 


Britain’s Premier 


At the 
LONDON 
COLISEUM 


“SOMETHING 


mre ATR” 


_ AT THE PALACE THEATRE 


“PANAMA HATTIE” 
AT THE PICCADILLY THEATRE ~ 


Both in Association with Tom Arnold and Lee Ephraim 


EMILE LITTLE 


ST. MARTIN’S THEATRE 
LONDON 
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Thirty-eighth JPQARTETY Anniversary 


BERT FELDMAN 
and STAFF 


SEND CORDIAL GREETINGS AND BEST WISHES TO 
THE PRINCIPALS AND STAFFS OF M. WITMARK & 
SONS AND REMICK MUSIC CORPORATION, WHICH 
‘ FAMOUS FIRMS THE HOUSE OF FELDMAN HAS REP. 
RESENTED IN GREAT BRITAIN AND COLONIES FOR 
VERY MANY YEARS. : 


GREETINGS ALSO TO GOOD FRIENDS IN THE FIRMS 
OF SHAPIRO, BERNSTEIN & CO., INC., MILLS MUSIC, 

INC...AND OTHER. AMERICAN HOUSES WITH WHICH 
WE HAVE HAPPY BUSINESS ASSOCIATIONS. 


Feldman buildines, Shaftesbury Avenue, London 
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EVELYN DALL 


GREETINGS ALL FRIENDS 
SIDES THE ATLANTIC 


Under Exclusive Management 
AMBROSE ORCHESTRAS, LTD. 
Old Bond Street, 
London, W. 1 


Now Starring in 


Bernard Delfont’s Production 


“SOMETHING FOR THE BOYS” 


King’s Theatre, Glasgow, Prior to London Production 


NEW YEAR 


from 


Chappell & Co., Ltd. 
‘Music Publishing ‘Co, 
Bradbury Wood, Lid. 
Sterling Music Publishing Co, Ltd. 


New World Publications, Ltd. 
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GEORGE FOSTER 


Established 50 Years 


STILL LEADING BRITAIN 


HARRY FOSTER 


FILMS, VAUDEVILLE, LEGITIMATE, RADIO 


Greetings All Our Friends 


Phone: REGENT 5367, 5368, 5369 


Cables: CONFIRMATION LONDON 


U. S. Associates: WILLIAM MORRIS AGENCY, INC. 


THE SYMBOL OF 


Greater Union... Australia’s greatest Metropolitan circuit 
of theatres ... has won the admiration of the entire Indus- 
trv and financial world with its spectacular achievements... 
Compliments to our distributor partners who backed our 
policy of progress. 
% 
NORMAN B. RYDGE 


Chairman of Directors 


State Shopping Block 
49 Market Street, Sydney 


Greater Union Theatres Pty. Ltd. 


GREETINGS 


From 


AUSTRALIA 


Tivoli Circuit of Australia, controlling 
Australian Vaudeville Theatres, wish to 
congratulate ‘Variety’ on its Anniver- 
SOry. 


This Circuit is now prepared to boox 
suitable acts to entertain the Fighting 
Forces down under and play the Cir- 
cuits Theatres throughout Australia. 
Acts desirous of making the trip should 
communicate with any of the following 
Representatives: 
SAM KRAMER, Suite 510, Orpheum 
Theatre Building, Los Angeles. 


BILLY DIAMOND, 1009 Woods The- 
atre Building, Chicago. 


CHARLES ALLEN, RKO Building, 
Rockefeller Center, New York. 


REEVES & LAMPORT, Dorland 
House, 14 Regent Street, London. 


WALLACE R. PARNELL, General Manager 
and Producer of the Cirenit, is now in U.S.A, 
booking acts and can be reached through any 
of the above. ; 
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} Greetings To All My Friends In America ' | 
| With Special Hello To: | | 
Irving Berlin, 
Bob Hope 
| and | 
Adolphe Menjou 


Sid Field 


a 

Al 

| Prince of Wales Theatre, 

| | id London, W. 1 

The Season’s 


TO ALL GUR FRIENDS IN AMERK 


and Best Wishes for 1944 


FROM 


-A2-4.33 POLAND STREET, LONDON, 


With Special Thanks | 
ie TO 
i SAM FOX PUBLISHING CO. for “THANKS FOR THE DREAM” | 
| its To 
li) SHAPIRO, BERNSTEIN & CO. Inc. for “FOR THE FIRST TIME” | 
| | } | Fallen in Love) 
| TO 
| | = | FORSTER MUSIC PUBLISHER, Inc., for “JUST A STOWAWAY” 
Hit 4 (On a Ship of Dreams ) 
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e INTERMEZZO e YOU ARE MY SUNSHINE e BRAZIL e,|| 
rj 

| 


DEEP IN THE HEART OF TEXAS 


I'M THINKING TO-NIGHT OF MY BLUE EYES 


THE 
OLD WISH 
STILL 
THE BEST 
—AND 
WISH YOU 
HAPPY NEW YEAR 


SOUTHERN MUSIC PUBLISHING CO., Ltd. 


General Manager 
DAVID TOFF 


e AW ON © LHDIN-OL 


L UAAVUd V AYS 


SAOG FAH 
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i 
| 
| | CAMPBELL, CONNELLY & CO. LTD. 
Wi} 10 DENMARK STREET, 
LONDON, ENGLAND 
i Publishers of the following great international successes ... 
| | “MY DEVOTION,” “LOVE IS A SONG,” “WHISPERING 
| GRASS,” “KEEP AN EYE ON YOUR HEART,” “ALL OUR 
- TOMORROWS,” “JOHNNY ZERO,” “PONY EXPRESS,” “IN 
) -THE BLUE OF EVENING,” “IF 1 HAD MY WAY” and “THE 
; HOMECOMING WALZ”—ALL IN 1943! 
e e 
ti Greetings to All My Friends 
In North and Latin America 
STILL THE ONLY CUBAN 
LEADER IN ENGLAND 


Undisputed King of Latin American Rhythm 


Recording Exclusively for H.M.V.. B.B.C.. Home Service, 
Overseas and Forces Wavelengths 


Permanently Featured at EMBASSY CLUB, London's Most Exclusive Nitery 
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TWO CITIES 


Produced: “IN WHICH WE SERVE” = 


—‘“The best film of the war...” (Daily Mail) 


“THE GENTLE SEX” 


—“One of the finest pictures ever made...” (Daily Mirror) 


“THE FLEMISH FARW”’ 
—“An heroic story quietly and movingly told.” (Daily Telegraph) 


“THE LAMP STILL BURNS” 
—“A fitting epitaph for that self-effacing and highly intelligent 
actor and director, Leslie Howard.” (Daily Mail) 


“THE DEME PARADISE” 
—‘“The best comedy about Britain at peace and at war.” (Daily 
Mirror) 


To Be Presented: * 


NOEL COWARD'S LAURENCE OLIVIER 


“THIS HAPPY BREED” 


(In Technicolor) 


“ENGLISH WITHOUT TEARS” 


In his own Production 


“HENRY V” 


(In Technicolor) 


* 


..-NAPHNE DU. MAURIER’S 


Written by Terence Rattigan and Anatole de Grunwald 


DAVID NIVEN in 


BERNARD MILES “THE WAY AHEAD” 
In his own production * 
“THE TAWNY PIPIT” 
7 OTHER IMPORTANT SUBJECTS 
ARE NOW IN PRODUCTION 


Future Productions Include: 


“MARLBOROUGH” 
By the Rt. Hon. WINSTON CHURCHILL, C.H., M.-P. 


NOEL COWARD'S 


“BLITHE SPIRIT” 


“TALLEYRAND” 


“HONCRY By the Rt. Hon. A. DUFF COOPER, P.C., D.S.0., MP. 


AND MANY OTHER GREAT SUBJECTS 


TWO CITIES FILMS, Ltd. 


PRODUCTION OFFICES: 
Denham Studios 
Denham, Middx, England 
Tel: Denham 2345 


HEAD OFFICE: 

15, Hanover Square 
London, England 

Tel: Mayfair 1227 (7 lines) 
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Thirty-eighth Anniversary 


Wednesday, January 5, 1944 


Greetings 


Last Year’s Activities :— 


“THE MERRY WIDOW” 
“NO, NO, NANETTE” 
“THE STUDENT PRINCE” 


| | “DUCHESS OF DANZIG” 


“PANAMA HATTIE” 
(Starring Bebe Daniels) 


This Year’s Line-Up :— 
“SOMETHING FOR THE BOYS” 


members, including Grierson, Ross 


Can. Gov't Now 


McLean, a former Rhodes Scholar 
and secretary to Hon. Vincent Mas- 
sey, Canadian High Commissioner to 
the United Kingdom, who is now 
deputy film commissioner; and Stuart 
Legg, co-producer of documentaries 
in England with Grierson, now pro- 
ducer-in-charge of the NFB. 

Today the NFB has 460 people 
working with it and, since 1940, has 
produced 193 documentaries, 110 
newsclips and trailers and numerous 


| Big Film-User | 


By PAUL GORMLEY 


— 


Ottawa, Jan. 1. 
The extent to which the Canadian 
government is using films is believed 


to be at least equal to that of any 
other government in the world. It’s 
been doing it for a long time—ever 
since 1917—but only in the last three 
years has it become the vast system 
it is today. The reason for the sud- 
den, fast and wide expansion is the 
organization of the National Film 
Board, headed by John Grierson, 
who, since January, 1943, has also 
been chief of the Wartime Informa- 
tion Board, Canada’s OWI. 

After it got started late in the 
last war, Canada’s motion picture 
production led all Empire countries 
for 10 years. Then the depression 
and the arrival of sound cut in on 
it and it drooped. The old Motion 
Picture Bureau got sound in 1934, 
and four years later Grierson, then 
known in England as a documentary 
producer, was brought here to make 
a survey of film possibilities. In 
1939 he was appointed Film Com- 
missioner with the passing of the 
National Film Board Act by parlia- 
ment. 

At first, 


the NFB had only five 


complete newsreel stories, as well as 
doing a lot of other things not rela- 
tive to films, such as a regular mat 
service to newspapers ana other pub- 
lications and the production of 
posters through its arts branch. 
Plans already underway call for a 
heavy increase in all its work. 


The NFB is not a lone eagle. It’s 
main purpose, defined in the Act, is 
to serve as a film producing agency 
for the government and so far the 
departments making use of it have 
been principally the Munitions and 
Supply, Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board, National Selective Service 
and the Wartime Information Board. 


Commercial houses get two of its 
products in regular series: ‘Canada 
Carries On,’ of which there have been 
46 produced, including ‘Churchill’s 
Island’ which got an Oscar for the 
best documentary of 1942, and ‘World 
In Action’ (18 so far). CCO gets 
Canadian distribution only, handled 
by Columbia, but WIA goes into the 
US through United Artists. 


The non-theatrical field looks like 


MR. & MRS. SIDNEY FISHER 


Send Personal Greetings 


To Their Friends All Over the World 
| HOPE TO SEE YOU SOON 
Still TAILORING to the Best People in the Show World 


Business as Usual at:— 


15-77 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W. 1, England 


the future work of the NFB. In this 
there are three outlets: the rural cir- 
cuits, taking 16 mm. films into rural 
areas of the Dominion, including 
schools; the industrial and trade 
union circuits, showing films in war 
plants and union meetings, and the 
film libraries, located across the 
country and co-ordinated with a vol- 
untary projection service with the 
co-operation of the Kiwanis Inter- 
national and Junior Boards of Trade. 
NFB also keeps 33 Canadian offices 
in other countries supplied with 
16 mm. films for official screenings 
or for loan to schools. CCO and 
WIA prints are released to the non- 
theatrical distribution after they 
have been in commercial houses for 
six months, and a great many NFB 
films made for 16 mm. circuits never 
get into the theatres. 

Production in the NFB includes, 
besides the commercial output, nu- 
ing films, special women’s films 
(food, conservation, etc.), and spe- 
cial issues for the National War 
Finance Committee (Victory Loans), 
as well as the newsreels in both 
French and English. In Ottawa, the 


own, a third located in the National 
Research laboratories, and operates 


Governor-General. 

The NFB technical division, headed 
by Harry Randall, includes an ani- 
mation department, special effects, 
sound, processing laboratories, cut- 
ting rooms (negative and positive) 
and a good-sized camera department. 
It has its own music department, 
| headed by Jack Kash, which pro- 
| duces original music for film re- 
leases. 
| Publicity comes out of the Graphics 
| division, which also has the arts 
(posters) and stills. The NFB head- 
| 


| quarters in Ottawa is housed in four 
buildings, the main one having been 
a sawmill once, located across the 
street from the now-vacant Vichy 
| legation. The contrast between the 
| super-modernistic legation and the 
| ramshackle NFB building is awful. 
| NFB administration is topped by 
| the board itself, headed by Major- 
Gen. the Hon. L. R. LaFleche, war 
services minister, and_ including 
three civil servants and three other 
citizens. 

That's the setup to date. Next 
| year, if plans now made are carried 
; out and other similar ones designed, 
| the picture will be vastly different— 
bigger. 


Greetings To All Our American Friends 


PHIL and SID HYAMS 


merous industrial films, service train- | 


NFB has two projection rooms of its | 


Musical Version of 


“SAILOR BEWARE” 


All American Friends 


(Starring Max Miller) 


And Several More to Follow 


Clasa to Make 14; 9 For 
Mundiales in Mex Pic Prod 


Mexico City, Dec. 25. 

First indication of the amount of 
Mexico’s pie production in 1944 is 
the announcement by two of the big- 
gest local producers, Clasa Films and 
Films Mundiales, that they will make 
at least 23 features during the new 
year, 

Clasa will make 14 and Mundiales 


nine, 


WILLIAM MOLLISON 


EVELYN DALL BOFFO 
IN GLASGOW ‘BOYS’ 


London, Jan. 1. 
Bernard Delfont's production of 


‘Something for the Boys’ opened to 
sock response in Glasgow last week 
for a month’s run prior to its London 
playdate. Evelyn Dall, in the Ethel 
Merman role, is outstanding. 

Three West End managements are 
bidding for the London run of ‘Boys.’ 


another in Rideau Hall, house of the | 


| 


GREETINGS 
TO ALL MY FRIENDS 
FROM LONDON 


Under Contract to “Two Cities Films, Ltd.” 


“French Without Tears” 


“Spy for a Day” 
“Freedom Radio” 
“Quiet Wedding” 
“Unpublished Story” 


“Tomorrow We Live” 


“The Demi Paradise” 


“English Without Tears” 


LATEST HIT SONG: 
“A FOOL WITH A DREAM” (Keith Prowse) 
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Francis, Day Hunter, Ltd. 


SEND GREETINGS 


And 


BEST WISHES FOR 1944 


To All Their Friends in America 


FREDERICK DAY—JOHN ABBOTT—EDDIE DAY 


A HAPPY NEW YEAR 
(MUSIC) (LYRICS) 
The London Musical Hit "SOMETHING IN THE AIR" 
With JACK HULBERT and CICELY COURINEIDGE, Palace Theatre 
"MAGIC CARPET" 
Direct fram.long run at Princes Theatre 


from 
| Current Stage Productions 
ON TOUR 


In Preparation 


An Original Musical Comedy for Firth Shephard for Spring of 1944 


Current Films 


Gainsborough Picture "MISS LONDON, LTD." 
Gainsborough Picture "BEES IN PARADISE" 


In Preparation 


Gainsborough Picture's Mammoth Musical for 1944 
"SING A SONG OF SIXPENCE" 
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Thirly-eighth 


VARIETY 


Anniversary 


Wednesday, January 5, 1944 


HEMISPHERE , 


Plays Abroad 


The Love Racket 
London, Oct. 27. 


New musical play in two acts (12 svenes) 
by Stanley Lupino. «Music by Noel Gay; 
lyrics by Frank Eyton, Barbara 
Basil Yhomas, Leslie Gibbs; 
numbers by Hubert Grege, 
erton. Dances 
Carpentier; produced by 
presented by 


Irreddie Breth- 
and ensembles by Freddie 
William Mollison, 
Lupine Lane, Jack Hylton, at 


Victoria Palace, Lenden, Oct, 25, 

Blake. Roy Royston 
Arthur Askey 
Jolinnie Milion 
Minnie Master... Valerie Tandy 
Peggy Carlisle 
inlay Carrie 


Generally speaking, musicals with 
a Hollywood studio background do 
not rate high in public appeal, This 
one was written by Stanley Lupino 
just prior to his demise. It was in- 
tended for himself. 


With generous wartime settings 


Gordon, | 
'vival, is definitely a fixture in the | 


|and costuming, show came to town 
after several weeks in the sticks. It 
{is the best thing the star, Arthur 
| Askey, has had for a vehicle. He is 
| blessed* with good support; Roy Roy- 
ston (back from the R.A.F. after 
three years) is still a good juvenile 
and makes a stronger bid for acting 
‘honors than heretofore. Femme ele- 
/ment quite efficient, especially Carol 
| Raye, who scored a hit with her 
dancing in recent ‘Merry Widow’ re- 


West End. Valerie Tandy, (recruited 
from the Windmill tkeatre non-stop 
revues) in her first real part, prom- 
ises much. 

Askey is a small-sized but strenu- 
ous and emphatic low comedian, 
with a lot of individuality that will 
undoubtedly take him far. 

The plot is scarcely worth men- 
tioning. being just a vehicle for the 
perpetration of wisecracks — some 
new, others old; some good, others 
feeble. These are linked together 
with one or two strongly applauded 
| musical numbers. 
In 


short, a bullet-proof hodge- 
|podge of nonsense, tuneful and 


bright, that will probably run a long 
time. Jolo. 


Seasonal Greetings From 


ing Us Those Grand Songs, 


Ts 
Wishes for 


GREEN 


(Exploitation Manager, Southern Music, London) 


To All My Friends and Especially Ralph Peer for Send- 


I Extend My Heartfelt Good 


A Happy, Prosperous and Victorious New Year 


* Proud Father of 
JOHNNY GREEN, England’s Singing Sensation 
Radio’s No. 1 Vocalist With Britain’s No. 1 (Geraldo) Orchestra 


He’s in the Eberly-Haymes Class (Vide Press) 


Voees De La Tierra 
(‘Voices of the Landa’) 


Buenos Aires, Nov. 20. 
Pascual LE. Carcavallo productien ef revue 
in four acts. Directed by Osvaldo Sosa 
Cordero, Ocampo-Flores Due, Antenio KR. 
Barcelo and Atahualpa Yupanqgui. Stars Jo- 
vita Luna, Ocampo-Flores unit, Candida 


Garcia Marin, Stella Pena and Arsure ©. 


Schianea and Ariel Ramirez. Settings, T°. 
A. Carcavalio. Teatro Presidente <Al- 
vear, Buenos Aires. 

Apparently inspired by current 


Broadway click of ‘Oklahoma,’ Pas- 
cual E. Carcavallo has worked up the 
first theatre revue presented here 
whieh concentrates on native mucic, 
| dances and book, and it has turned 
out to be one of the most unusual 
‘shows of the season. ‘Voces de la 


| Tierra’ goes to the Litoral, Pampa, | 


'Cuyo and Norte regions to depict 
!for first time behind footlights au- 


thentic properties and with the color ° 


and presentation hitherto missing on 
| the local stage. 

| Result has not only been solid with 
ithe local press and public but has 
|impressed more than one visiting 
U. S. producer with idea that ele- 
ments stressed have possibilities for 
| the U. S. Difficulty in past, it’s ex- 
| plained, has been the lack of any- 
| thing really Argentine that would 
be worth anything from a show point 
of view. 

| If simplified and extended, this one 
| might provide the basis for a U. S. 
| show. Ray. 


Fortress Cavaleade 
Cape Town, Nov. 16. 


Harry D, Gordon and Cpl Cyril Chosack 


production of revue in two acis €25 scenes) 
Book by Cpl Cyril Chosack Specin 
rangements, Jan Luyt and Wheatcrefc; 
dareces, Noveen Basson, Peggy Cassel and 
| Jack Freel; sets, Cecil Pym. Presented at 
| Alhambra theatre, Cape Town, Nov. 15, 
$2.15 top. 


‘Fortress Cavalcade,’ staged by Af- 
rican Theatres in conjunction with 
Cape Fortress Command in aid of 
war funds, has cast of 300 drawn 
from Army, Navy, Air Force, and 
WAAFS. WAACS, etc., stationed at 
Cape Town. Some remarkable talent 
has béeh brought to 

Show is generally fast and smooth 
| running, although scissoring of some 
numbers and curtailment of others 
would help. Load evenly distributed 
} among all principals. with chorus 
' routines excellent. Mountings and 
| costumes are lavish, recalling Amer- 
ican A. B. Marcus Revues some years 
ago. 

Standouts in show are ‘Follies of 
1939,” a showgirl and mannequin 
presentation highlighted by use of 
revolving stage: ‘Warsaw Concerto’ 
with solo piano, Wurlitzer organ and 
choir of 100, and the impressive 
finale, -Flags..af All Nations ’ 

Cuineay is~capadhy nandied. and 
severa! topicai skits go wel, al- 

10ug lack of slickness in writing 


4 


| is evidenced here and there. Stag- 


MAX BACON 


Sends Greetings to All His Friends 


Now Playing 
“APPOPOLOS” 


in 


Firth Shephard’s 


“MY SISTER EILEEN” 


SAVOY THEATRE, LONDON 


in America 


ing of a burlesque on ballet, ‘Lac des 
Cygnes,’ and the ‘Can Can,’ danced 
by a male corps de ballet was boffo 
and almost siopped the show. 

Book by Cyril Chosack, who has 
done large amount of show 
here, principally for radio, 
story of Cape Town against back- 
ground of old Cape Town Castle 
built by Van Riebeeck 
headquarters of Cape Fortress Com- 
mand. No new songs written for 


show, but numbers popular at that | 


time have been used. ‘As Time Goes 
By’ is reprised several times as 
theme song. 

Running time first night was over- 


work | 
tellls | 


and today | 


long—210 minutes with only six min- 

|utes intermission. Five of pro- 
| grammed 25 scenes were cut out, but 
|} early bus curfew will necessitate 
considerably more pruning. 

Terrific advance advertising sold 
out theatre for first week, but on 
its merits show should stand them up 
for duration of its run. Alhambra 
has largest and best equippped stase 
in South Africa. Show as it stands 
could not go out on tour; but prob- 
ability is that military duties of per- 
formers preclude lengthy absence 
' from Cape, which is a pity, as ‘Fori- 
| ress Cavaleade’ is worthy of a coun- 

trywide tour. Hans. 


GARRICK 


“SHE FOLLOWS 
ME ABOUT” 


THEATRE 


PLAYHOUSE THEATRE 


“MR. BOLFRY” 


VAUDEVILLE THEATRE 


“ACACIA 


AVENUE” 


WYNDHAM'S THEATRE 


“QUIET WEEKEND” 


NOW IN 3RD YEAR 


Whose Four Productions, 


GREETINGS FROM 


Concurrently in the West End 


As Above, Are Running 


| THEATRE CIRCUIT. f 
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Season’s Greetings 
TO | 
All Our American Friends | 
WITH | 
Special Hello to Cur Associate 
ABE 
FROM 

HARRY 
And Entire Staff From 4 

CLUB 


; Still the Most Exclusive Night Clubs in London 
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London, Dec. 25. 

The subject of Performing Rights and the collection 
of fees for the use of music through the medium of §o- 
cieties established for that purpose is a matter of ge"- 
eral interest not only to authors, composers and pub- 
] lishers but also the lay public and is usually good copy 
for the press. During the scrap between ASCAP and 
the Radio interesis in 1941, various incidents were re- 
ported in British newspapers Cespite the war news and 
the skimpy size of our dailes just now. 

The ‘Daddy’ of all such Societies is, of course, the 
French Societe des Auteurs, Compositeurs et Editeurs 
}- de Musique (Sacem), which was established nearly 100 
years ago. France, as the artistic and cultural center 
of Europe at that time, was encouraging all the fine 
arts and the Government was always ready to give 
facilities for the protection of its music. With the 
dearth of pianos in the home, sheet music sales were 
limited but the French, being gregarious by nature, 
took their pleasure in cafes, restaurants and other 
places where for a modest expenditure they could 
have a meal and vin ordinaire or coffce and cognac. All 
of these places had some kind of musical entertain- 
‘ ment. even in small towns and villages. As music 
| therefore was a necessity, the only way it could be 
( properly encouraged was a charge for the performance, 
graduated in accordance with the size of the establish- 
ment where used, and over a period of a good many 
years they have developed a very scientific tariff. 


| English Borrowed Idea 
“This right to charge a fee tor performance was avail- 
able to copyright owners beth in Great Britain and 
the U.S. A., but as the sales of -he printed copies were 
su>siantial by comparison no attempt was made to 
put it into practice. In 1880 Sacem employed an agent 
in England to collect fees for the per ormance of 
French works in public in Great Britain and though 
this was on a small scale the anomalous position had 
arisen whereby fore:gn composers in England were re- 
ceiving payment for their works, but the native song- 
srith was receiving no remuneration. 

Such an illogical situation could not continue and 
aficr a series of meetings it was decided to form the 
En°lish Performing Right Society with similar objects 
to the French and they were greatly encouraged in 
this. by the agent of Sacem, a Monsieur Sarpi. The 
P. R. S. was registered on March 6, 1914, and on April 
3 following, the first general meeting of the company 
was held with a membership of 39, which included 
David Day (Francis, Day & Hunter), Oliver Hawkes, 
Liza Lehman, Herman Finck, Percy Greenbank. Her- 
man Lohr, Paul Rubens, Howard Talbot, with William 
Bosey (Chappell & Co. Ltd.) chairman. 


| Then Came the War 


1914. a less auspicicus time for such a venture could 
hardly have been selected and little progress was made 
until 1918. It was hardly to be expected that such a 
racical change as charging for something hitherto free 
as the air could take place without encountering stub- 
born resistance which often had to be resolved in the 
lew courts but always in favor of the society. In 
1919 occurred the first dissension among its membcrs 
Brought about by an effort to assess the license fee for 
variety houses and thesires upon the basis of the 
numbers of instrumentalists in the orchestra. The 
Musicians Union saw in this a possible incentive to 
reduce the size of the band and threatered to call 
a sirike. against the pleying of any tunes of the mem- 
bers of the society. This was just before the Christ- 
| mas of 1919, the great season for pantomire produc- 
| tions all over the country and the biggest publicity 
| ancle in those days for the exploitation of popular 
| songs. As the emount of money the pop publishers 
| were getting from the P.R.S. was just coffee and cake, 
they, together with their writers, resigned en bloc. 
Although it caused a litile setback the society con- 
| tinved to develop and steps were taken to consolidate 
| its position by making recivrocal contracts with sim- 
ilar societies operating abroad for the mutual pro- 
teciion ofthe rights ef each others’ nationals. Grad- 
ually the society’s operations were extended to other 
paris of the British Empire and in 1925 and 1926 it 
was instrumental in the formation of societies in 
Crnada, Australia and South Africa and during the 
course of years agencies been estabdlished in 
other parts of the empire. Even today in Malta. the 


oA arries on a 1d it kas heen the rrivilege af the PRS, 


Tecosnition of the fight they are puiting up. 
T) 1926. with the realization of the future possibilities 
thai lay in the collection of verformaning fees, the pop 
pu) ishers and others who never had been members, 
together with their writers, applied for election—con- 
dicional upon their being given representation on the 
board and a better regulated system for the distribu 


Ct. Rules There’s Mo 
Copyright on ‘Caisson’ 


Bosion, Jan. 1. 
The Circuit Covrt of Apseals up- 
he'd last week a Fedezal Court de- 


virtually been 


dedicated 
| public since written in 1908, through 
its widespread publication and use, 
and that the composer gave Egner 


and Mayer only the right to use the 
song in their compilation, bui did not 
assign the copyright. 


France Fathered Performance Fees 


Music in Cafes Was Part of French Lifte—Belated Demands of Performing 
Societies in England and U.S.A. Brought Clashes — A Quick History 


By JOHN ABBOTT 


tion of fees. With this increase in membership the 
society was practically 100% strong and by the end 
of 1929 the total number of licenses granted had 


reached 11,550 with a membership of nearly a thou- 
sand. 


Deal With English Radio | 

The first license granted by the society to the Brit- 
ish Broadcasting Corp. was in 1923 and was for a 
very small amount. Today revenue from this source 
is about $1,200,000 (calculated at $4 to the £1). This 
increase has been a gradual process and tg some extent 
dependent upon the number of licenses issued to 
listeners from which the BBC derives the revenue to 
run its organization. In 1936 following the grant of 
a new charter by the Government to the BBC on the 
recommendation of the Ullswater Commission the 
society felt it was entitled to a fairer compensation 
for the use of its repertoire than 6c on each li- 
cense and asked for 20c which the BBC refused 


but countered with a slightly increased offer. The 
society took the diplomatic step of offering to sub-| 
mit its case to arbitration, which was accepted, and 
it secured an award which just about doubled its 
income from that source. Nothing succeeds like suc- 
cess and today membership of the society is con- |, 
sidered as something to be proud of and is in effect 
the Composers Trade Union. It has nearly 2,000 
members and combined with affiliated societies rep- 
resents over 50,000 and the number of places holding 
the society’s license is between 45,000 and 50,000. 

There is a Performing Right Society Benevolent 
Fund formed for the assistance of members who may 
need help. Annual grants are made not only in 
necessitous cases but also to those who have given 
long service and support to the society particularly in 
its early days when such support was most helpful. 
ASCAP Born Same Year ! 

By a coincidence the American Society (ASCAP) 
was also founded in 1914. It experienced the same 
struggle in its early days, plenty of legal trouble, and 
needed courage and patience to gee it through those 
trying times. 

The first agreement between the PRS and ASCAP 
was made in October, 1929, for a period of three years 
from Jan. 1, 1930, on the basis of'an annual payment 
by ASCAP to PRS of a lump sum of $15,000 but PRS 
was to pay the American Society 50% of the actual 
ascertained fees for the benefit of the writers and 
50° for the publishers. 

Where American publishers had English representa- 
tives that proportion was paid to the British repre- | 
sentative who again split with their American pub- | 
lishers 50-50 so that in effect 75° was going to the 
States with the English associate keeping only 25’:. 

This agreement was purely experimental and _ it 
didn’t need much experience to discover a distinct 
bias in favor of the American members. One disad- 
vantage was the PRS had no mathematical basis on 
which to distribute the American contribution. In 
1932 a visit was made by Leslie Boosey, as chairman 
of the PRS, accompanied by myself, with the object 
of endeavoring to conclude a new agreement on more 
equitable lines. The chief difficulty on the American 
side was that in the absence of a program system there 
was no means of ascertaining what would be a fai 
sum to pay. I found, however, the princinal radio net- 
works were publishing a daily radio log with the 
titles broadcast and, with some figuring of my own, | 
I came to the conclusion that the ratio of English com- 
positions used was about 4% whereas the $15,000 rep- 
resented only 1% of the distributable revenue. 

John’ | 

Before meeting their foreign relations committee I 
suggested to our chairman that we should press for 
payment for the use of the PRS repertoire based upon 
the analysis of the programs of the principal net- 
works or, if that was impossible, 6° of the distribu- 
table revenue. The alternative suggestion was received 
with mirth and for a long time I was known as ‘67% 
John.’ Finally, however, it was agreed payment | 
should be made on a program basis and to show how 
-near my calculations were, our share for the_ first 
year was 4.25% and it has averaged about 4°, over the 
last seven years. 

This same system was adopted for other foreign 
own members. 

These societies serve a great double purpose by 
« ghts of authors, compesers and p.h- 
lishers and providing a medium through which users | 
of music for public entertainment can get a clearance } 
for the copyright music of the world at an agreed | 
tariff. At the same time powers which these societies | 
hold should always be properly used and considera- 
tion given to that great third party, the listening pub- 
lic. 


Duke-Dukelsky’s Stints | 


Simultaneously with his honorable 
discharge from the S. Coast | 
Guard, Vernon Duke (Vladimir 
Dukelsky) pursues his double musi- 
cal career. Dukelsky’s Violin Con- 
certo will be played by the N. Y. 


to 


th 


e 


cision that the ‘Caisson’ had 
not been copyrizhted by its 
composer, the late Brig. Gen. | 


Edmund L. Gruber. Suit, brought by | 
Shapiro- Bernstein, Frederick C.) 
Mayer and Philip Egner, against the | 
E. C. Shirmer Music Co. of Boston, 
claimed that General Gruber as- 
signed the copyright to Eencr and 
Mayer for a compilaticn of West 
Point songs. 

The court ruled that the song had{ here. 


Mann’s Name Change 


Albany, N. Y., Jan. 1. 
Mann Music Co., Inc.,. New York, 


has changed its name to Bartlett &' 
Hartmann Music Publishers, Inc. 

Papers to this effect have been | 
filed with the Secretary of State! Feist, has moved over to Famous 


Philharmonic Jan. 6 and 7 under the 
direction of Artur Rodzinski, with 
Ruth Posselt as soloist. 

As Vernon Duke, he is composer of 
the music of ‘Jackpo.’ 
comedy which comes to the Alvin, 


musical | 


Freddie Phillips, for years with | 


i Music in N. Y. 


MOST OFTEN ON THE HiT PARADE 


{Recaptiulation of songs appearing in first, second and third place 
on the ‘Hit Parade’ from January, 1943, to date.] 


1 2 3 
There Are Such THINES 6 2 1 
Moonlight Becomes YOU 2 2 
Why Don't You Fall In Love With Me............... -— _ 2 
You'd Be So Nice to Come Home To................ -- 2 2 
Tion't Get Around Much 65 3 2 
Comin‘ In on a Wing and a Prayer........... ii. © 4 4 
5 4 
Sunday Monday or 6 1 2 
People Will Say We're In Love...............0seeees 2 7 3 
Paper Doll ......cccccccccccsevcccscrerccccsecesssecs 2 3 3 
My Heart Tells Me ......... 3 
They're Either Too Young or Too Old.............5. -- 1 — 


BAND BIZ NOW MINUS 
A ‘HOT’ PERSONALITY 


By BERNIE WOODS 


For the first time in the five or six years that the band business has 
been riding high in the show business there is no real excitement apparent 
over any particular band. In past years there has always been a Benny 


Goodman, Tommy Dorsey, Jimmy Dorsey, Glenn Miller, Harry James to 
occupy the spot] ght. Yet, the latter part of 1943 saw no such personality 


and there is none on the immediate horizon. And it is not a healthy state 
for the band business to be in. 

Harry James turned the field topsy-turvy in the final half of 1942 and 
the early part of ‘43. He reached a popularity peak in that period which 
even Glenn Miller never achieved. He could have, for example, gone on 
theatre tours at high guarantees against splits up to 50-50 from the first 
dollar, deals that only one other leader, Kay Kyser, had ever been able to 
obtain in major houses. Yet James refused- them. Money doesn't interest 
the trumpeter; (so far nobody has proved that he’s kidding; he has turned 
down too many lucrative offers, occasionally because they interfered with 
a ball game by his band-team), and he consistently refuses to work more 


often than absolutely necessary. He prefers lolling in Hollywood, doing 


| his nightly Chesterfield radio programs and making Metro pictures. 


James can hardly be censured for refusing to circulate himself and his 
band (Chesterfield, his sponsor, is after him constantly to get out and 
show himself, based on a falling Crossley), but 
action hasn't helped his reputation, or, and this is most important—the 
band business. He has left it without a focal point from which interest all 
band music derives benefit. 

Like every product or personality that succeeds and wishes to main- 
tain that success, it is vitally necessary to sustain interest and conversa- 
tion. Even when some portions of the public, and magazines and news- 
papers, were deploring 


his virtual retirement 


the house-wrecking antics of jitterbugs at the 
Paramount theatre, N. Y., or elsewhere, the resultant publicity was healthy 
advertising for the band business as a whole. 

It is agreed that other top bands are doing business, big business, in 
fact, cspecially over the past holidays. But what about the few months 
prior to Xmas, when the bottom seemed to drop out of some band thea- 
tre grosses and at other spots played by leaders close to, but not among 
the charmed circle of the first 10. The lack of interest in bands, reflected 
from the lack of an outstanding personality, could easily have contributed 
to the b.o. drop-off. 

There is no doubt that the recording controversy, which finally was set- 
tled partially late last November when Decca signed with the ‘AFM, and 
the lack of manpower and materials, which have been a barrier to the 
recording companies, also share in the dropoff of band excitement. Cir- 
cumstances forced the disc outfits to concentrate on top disc names to get 
full returns from the product they were able to market, and as a result no 
new personality got the opportunity to break through into public favor. 
Obviously, this cannot be helped. 

All these factors could have been responsible for the tremendous spurt 
of interest in Frank Sinatra, who seems to have captured the fancy of 
the kids who fagmerly followed bandleaders exclusively. It's generally ad- 
mitted by agency men, managers, leaders, etc., that the baritone has man- 
aged to divert attention from the band business. And the absence of a 
really strong band name left the field wide open for such an occurrence. 


Draft May Be a 4 ‘ause | 


Another theory, and it's almost the reverse of the abeve.- is-thic: 


to. 


And from recent performances Sinatra evi- 
dently has every one of them camped on his trail. Attention that ihe 
singer has been getting, which has repeatedly drawn daily paper and 
national mag attention, just as James, Miller, ‘et al, did ? 
diverted interest to him from the orchestra field. 
Sinatra’s earnings 


dsefore him 


, has 


were not too great during °43, despite the popularity 


he built up. But during the coming year, figuring only commitments al- 


ready made, the singer is a cinch to gross between $750,000 and $1,000,000, 
probably closer to the latter. Out of this, with expenses and taxes 
ticularly the latter, : 
mately $150,000. 


par- 
as they are, he will probably net for himself approxi- 


Sinatra's most important earning effort will be the Vimms vitamins 
program, which he debuts tonight (Wed.) on CBS. He is drawing $12,500 
weekly for it, out of which he will pay for talent accompanying him, 
figured at about half the figure he’s paid. Lucky Strike’s Hit Parade pays 
him $2,800 weekly (WLB is still sitting on a request to raise him from 
$750, however). His income from recordings probably will amount io 
$100,000 (figuring current production), which is conservative. On the Jatter 
two items his expenses are negligible. Add to that another $60,000 from 
RKO for two films and possibly another $150,000 from Warners for one 
outside film (deal in negotiation when this was written). 


th hese Aingpe the time the singer can pick up another $120,000 or so from 
reatres, allowing that he might play eight weeks during '43. Out of that 


he would probably net $60,000 bas ! 
recent trio of theatre weeks. eee 
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Wednesday, January 5, 1944 


Thirty-eighth JPARTETY Anniversary 


MUSIC 187 


The War Song World War 


Taking Care Itself 


WAR SONGS 


Musie War Committee Chairman (Who 
Should Know) Reviews Some 
Problems Entailed 


By OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2d 


Shortly after the war started, writers were haphazardly 
bombarding their publishers with all kinds of well-inten- 
tioned but misdirected patriotic sentiments. Many of these 
contained a much higher proportion of bathotic schmaltz 
than anything else, and when they were 
played by dance bands they were not 
welcomed by their audiences. Not 
many months passed before the bands 
had contracted a definite allergy to all 
songs that contained any war element, 
They decided that the public just didn’t 
want them. It didn’t take long for this 
allergy to pass on to the publishers. 

The songwriter then became some- 
what bitter about the whole subject. 
He accused the bands and publishers 
of not being patriotic. Some good war 
songs wére blocked because of the gen- 
eral prejudice, and the general preju- 
dice was caused by too many war songs that were not good. 

And this is not to be charged to the publisher or the band- 
leader, but to the writer. 

The important point about a war song is that there 
is no virtue in its high purpose or patriotic intent. To justify 
itself it must stand on its feet as a really good song. A fairly 
good war song is of no more use to the war effort than a 
fairly good egg to a breakfast. 

We are trying to start this cycle on the upwave again. Be- 
ginning with the search for good songs with morale-building 
value, we have selected 43 as being worthy of recommenda- 
tion by the American Theatre Wing Music War Committee, 
They vary from cantata to outright corn, and the Committee 
is constantly reexamining them to discover whether the 
changing patterns of life in wartime have lessened the ap- 
plicability or usefulness of any of them. Many call for pres- 
entation other than that given by a dance band or radio 
orchestra. ‘While Voice of the Underground’ cries out for 
John Charles Thomas, the Schola Cantorum, and the Phil- 
harmonic; ‘Dirty Overalls’ calls for a man with a guitar, and 
anything more would spoil it. ‘West of Tomorrow’ is a song, 
a good song, that we are trying to bring to popularity through 
dance bands, radio programs, and all the other media through 
which a popular song is brought to the public. 

The study of war song values uncovers unsuspected com- 
plications and distinctions. It is not enough to find a song 
related to the war that has the elements of popularity; we 
must decide whether we feel that song should be popular. We 
must refrain from putting our stamp of approval on songs 
that might in any way encourage complacency, disunity, or 
wishful thinking about how near we are to the end of the 
war and whet an Elysian existence will be ours on the day 


after the armistice. 
Sell a Song to ‘Sell’ 


A President—And ‘Fails’ 


By JAMES J. GELLER 
(Warner Bros. Coast Story Editor) 


Oscar Hammerstein 


Hollywood, Jan. 1. 
It’s about time for a new, rousing presidential song or 
maybe some kind of hymn of hate calculated to place us 
on the side of the angels. And before the band satrts playing 
us off our bases, I'd like to describe to you how theme songs 
are written and let you draw your own forewarned-is-fore- 
armed conclusions. 


Batic T with Chartes%. Harris, the. alasime 


songwriter who wrote and composed ‘After the Baii. “Break 
the News to Mother.’ and half a hundred otner bray ura 
exhibits that chanted dolefully of lost sweethearts, faithless 
lovers, vanished hopes and letters that never came. That year 
found my finances at the lowest common denominator. My 
sole asset was an invincible brashness which forced me to 
concéive a pian to have Harris submit a march to the Repub- 
lican National Committee, whose candidate, Calvin Coolidge, 
was the favorite for the election. If the piece was accepted, 
we proposed to sell the committee copies at four cents each. 
We pictured that the Republicans had more campaign cas 
than the Democrats. So Harris dipped into his catalog and 
drew out an obscure march tune that he had published 29 
years previously, copied it on music paper, and penned in ink 
across the top of the first page: ‘Calvin Coolidge to the White 
House.’ 
We palmed this japery off as an original composition. Both 
of us concentrated on the chorus. It read like this: 
Here’s to our candidate, the prince of men, 
So let's join and sing with gladness, 
There shall bg no gloom or sadness, 
Give three big hearty cheers for him we love, 
To the White House he will be set, 
For he’s our next President, 
So here’s to our chief and our friend, 
Calvin Coolidge. 
My task was to foist it upon the National Republican Com- 
mittee. My arrangement with Harris stipulated one cen? 
for every copy sold. I managed to edge my way into tire 


offices of the publicity director of the G.O.P. in order to 
remind them that Charles K. Harris, dean of American 
songwriters, author of ‘Break the News to Mother’ and other 
great ballads that swept the nation, had just completed a 
new march in honor of Calvin Coolidge, and, as a tribute to 
the millions of fathers, mothers, sons and daughters in Amer- 
ica, it was the moral and natural duty of the Republican 
party to accept it in quantity lots at four cents a copy for 
distribution in every home. 

But you can't keep a couple of larcenous patriots down. 
Harris and I secretly agreed to change the title a bit. .nstead 
of Coolidge we made it the ‘John W. Davis March to the 
White House.’ Then we substituted Davis’ name for Coolidge 
in the chorus and went to try our luck with the Democratic 
National Committee at the old Belmont hotel on 42nd street 
in N.Y. The entire Democratic headquarters was infested 
with salesmen, printers, crackpots and such bigwigs as James 
H. Gerard, Jesse Jones and Cordell Hull. Each day they put 
us off. 


Finally we cornered Claude W. Bowers, our president 
ambassador to Chile. We took him to Harris’ office. Harris 
played the march. He played it again. Then he sang it. There 
was a slight hush when he had finished. Bowers lit a cigar. 
‘So you're Charles K. Harris. who wrote ‘Break the News to 
Mother,’ he said. ‘Let me tell you something. I was in Terre 
Haute on July 4, 1899. Ten thousand people were in the 
public square listening to patriotic orations. Suddenly the 
band broke into the strains of your ‘Break the News_to 
Mother.’ The crowd went wild. It was an inspiring sight. 
I am proud to meet you. A man who ean write songs like 
that can swing a nation.’ 


The next week Harris was the recipient of an order for 
200.000 copies of the march—with photographs of the Demo- 
cratic presidential candidate on every cover. After anxiously 
making sure that we had eliminated the Republican candi- 
date’s name, we delivered the music as per contract. 

Now, to the best of my knowledge the march was played 
only once. It was at a rally of the party in the old Madison 
Square Garden which was attended by all the principal can- 
didates of the Democratic Party. 

I don’t know what they did with the 200,000 copies of the 
sheet music they had bought, but we stayed under cover for 
some months afterward, for to this day I am not at all sure 
but what the march may have caused the Democratic defeat. 

I don’t know who is going to write the songs that will 
swing us into the next Presidential election, but I thought 
you'd like to know, beforehand, something of the passionate 
sincerity that impels the publication of most such stuff. 

In our case, we were lucky. For if the song had really 
done what Bowers hoped it would Davis would have been in 
the White House and Coolidge wouldn't have preceded 
Hoover. And all for four cents a copy. 


Virtue Remains Triumphant 
As Gay 90s Tunes Rebound 


By BEATRICE KAY 


The ditties of the Gay Nineties are now enjoying a re- 
newed upsurge of popularity. The oldsters who remember 
the tunes of their kid days not only keep humming them, 
but even their children have acquired a yen for the oldies. 
Take a look at the Hit Parade, watch 
the record sales and listen to the radio. 

A good deal of this renewed popu- 
larity can be attributed to films. Pics 
like ‘Hello. Frisco.’ ‘Coney Island’ and 
‘Rosie O'Grady,’ which feature old time 
tunes, have been good b.o. because the 
older generation with its nostalgia can 
sit back and recall the days when life 
seemed happier and easier, while the 
youngsters, who have been raised on 
jive and hot licks, take to the mauve 
decade tunes with an equal gusto though 
for different reasons. 

When the Maggie Clines, Eva Tan- 
guays, Nora Bayes and Honeyboy Evans gave out in the ten, 
twenty, thirt’ days their deliveries, individual as they were, 
were a part of the era they lived in. Songs like ‘Just a Bird 
in a Gilded Cage,’ ‘Curse of an Aching Heart,’ or ‘My Mother 
Was.2. Lady. were alwavs sung, straight. 
never enough. If a tear tad to ve pulled, it was pulled with 
ail the pathos, the throat catching technique and gestures at 
one’s command. All the stops were pulled and the schmaltz 
was put on thick and heavy. Nobody thought of it as bur- 
lesque. It was what the audience expected—and got. People 
out front loved it. They blubbered, drew their moral lessons 
and went home satisfied. 

If ‘Just for the Sake of Our Daughter,’ or any other com- 
edy number was on the program, the artist gave out with 
all the gestures he or she could think of. At the end of a 
song the artist frequently finished on the verge of collapse. 

And it went over with a bang. Sounds like pure ham 
today, but it was all part of an era full of grand gestures. 
Comedy was broad. Virtue was triumphant. Villains were 
painted with broad strokes and heroines were dainty, un- 
sophisticated creatures to be placed on pedestals. 

What scemed so natural at the turn of the century seems 
hilarious today. So the youngsters whoop it up and split 
their sides, while their parents, or grandparents, either fill 
their handkerchiefs with nostalgic tears, or wonder what they 
saw in the old songs to make them cry. 

The boys in the service camps at which I sang have the 
same liking for comedy they had in civil life. They like the 
old-time tunes, complete with gestures, because they appeal 
to their sense of humor. But oddly enough the nascent 
quality and high moral] tone of the lachrymal tunes some- 
times hits them hard. A lot of these kids are away from 
home for the first time and anything reminiscent of the folks 
back home, or the corner drug store, appeals io them. 


Beatrice Kay 


But the_lyrics_were., .. 


Popular Appeal Will Take 
Its Course Sans Any 
Synthetic Hypo 


By ABEL GREEN 


Much has been written on war songs, and for all we know 
we may already have the ‘Over There’ of World War IIL. 
After all, Cohan’s epic never got its fullest recognition nor 
did it attain its full stature until long after we were in the 
strife, and the same be true of ‘Praise the Lord and Pass the 
Ammunition’ or ‘This Is Worth Fighting For,’ or ‘Coming in 
On a Wing and a Prayer, or ‘This Is the Army, Mr. Jones.’ 

Fact is that nobody has yet been able to lead the nation to 
the musical trough and make ’em drink. You can pound at 
‘em through all manners of high-powered songplugging and 


‘em through all manner of high-powered songplugging and 
exploitation, but what they'll accept. One never knows until 
the copies move off the racks. 


We may deprecate the ‘Goodbye Mama, I'm Off to’ Yoko- 
hama’ and ‘Remember Pearl Harbor’ and ‘Don’t Sit Under 
the Apple Tree’ type of song, but nevertheless they did enjoy 
a certain vogue, puerile as it may have been regarded, and 
did sell a sizable amount of sheet music and records. And 
that proves plenty about any pop song. 

We've seen this to be the case jin and out of the Army. This 
writer was appointed special consultant to the Office of War 
Information, but found that Oscar Hammerstein, 2d, and his 


Music War Committee of the American Theatre Wing had 
already delved into the same problem—that of getting the 
‘correct’ war songs. What happened? Nothing. 


Berlin’s Theory Correct 
Irving Berlin has since been proved perfectly right when 
he wrote ‘Variety’ that nobody has yet cooked up a song hit 
via a contest. This was in answer to the Theatre Wing's idea 
of a songwriting contest. True, many good tunes were thus 
inspired, mechanical as may have been the artifice, but the 
alpha and omega of everything is public acceptance. 


In the two years post-Pearl Harbor there has been noted a 
certain sequence of popular thought. First was the attempt at 
bravado and threat, viz., the Yokahama and Pear] Harbor and 
marching-to-Berlin cycle. Pretty soon it became apparent we 
had nothing to cheer about; the reverses were grim, the prep- 
aration slow, and, while Victory was certain, none the less we 
were in no position to do any bragging. 
| The ‘Faith’ Cycle | 

Then came the faith (‘Praise the Lord’) and sentimental 
cycle, interspersed with the now-don't-be-naughty thought. 
‘Miss You,’ a 1931 pop, written then as a nostalgic song of 
longing, took on new wartime connotation. The patriotic ‘This 
Is Worth Fighting For’ was marred often in the early days 
by ribald cracks from audiences directed at bands and sing- 
ers, ‘Then why aren’t you in uniform?’ The ‘Don’t Sit Under 
the Apple Tree’ idea was a bit ahead of itself last year, but, 
given a reverse twist—i.e.. where the girls back home re- 


assure their sweethearts in uniform—it’s now a popular 
vogue. For instance. ‘No Love. No Nothing Till My Baby 


Comes Home,’ ‘They're Either Too Young or Too Old,’ ete. 
The ‘faith’ note, always a wartime evolution, of course is 
exemplified by ‘Wing and Prayer’ and ‘Praise the Lord’ 

The attempt for ‘correct’ songs, even for the boys in the 
service, also proved somewhat abortive, as witness the work 
done by the committee which picks the Army Hit Kit albums. 
Sometimes we vote for certain ‘properly inspirational’ tunes, 
but even the soldiers themselves yen for the sentimental 
oldies, again proving the axiom that you can lead a song to 
the mike but you can never make the public buy it. 

For some reason, a ‘Dirty Gertie from Bizerte,’ a ‘Waltzing 
Matilda’ (Aussie), a ‘My British Buddy,’ Irving Berlin’s show- 
manly interpolation into ‘This Is the Army’ for its London 
premiere, and even a novelty like Noel Coward's satirical 
‘Don't Let’s Be Beastly to the Germans,’ get more attentio 
Una Tunes primed mass 


‘There’s a Star Spangied Banner 
Waving Somewhere’ continues the marvel of the business 
aS a solid seller. It has long passed 1,000,000 copies and 
while a frank ‘hillbilly’ type song (Pauj Roberts and Shelby 
Darnell wrote it; Bob Miller publishes) and it’s still big on 
the coin-machines. 

In line with ‘Wing and a Prayer’ (by Harold Adamson and 
Jimmy McHugh), it points up McHugh as one of the fore- 
most songsmiths of this with some 60 tunes to his 
credit this year. His ‘Say A Prayer for the Boys Over There’ 
has been a best seller for the past couple months, too, and it 
evidences strength to continue for a long run in the top 15. 

Other War Song phenomena must include the unusual ine 
ternational attention given ‘Lili Marlene. This frank Nazi 
song clicked with our troops in North Africa, having been 
beamed to them for propaganda purooses, but the Allied 
soldiers gave it a lyrical switch so that it wound up 
very anti-Hitler. John Steinbeck and others wrote elabo- 
rately on it; and Chappell was for publishing it in America 
when Oscar Hammerstein and others pointed out that it 
might have an invidious connotation to ‘borrow’ from the 
Nazis, even tnough the new wordage was given an anti- 
Nazi switch. 

There was some to-do about ‘When the Lights Go On All 
Over the World’ as ‘wishful thinking’; and in another way, 
a new British ditty says the same thing, ‘I'm Gonna Get Lit 

Up When the Lights Go Up in London.’ 


Of all the patriotic songs, 


season 
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Bandleaders In Service May Find 
Post-War Road Back A Bit Rocky 


By BERNIE WOODS 


Many of the bandleaders now in, safe to assume that the same reac- 
gervice who expect to resume busi- | tion will apply. However, this 
ness at the old stand when hostilities | doesn’t necessarily mean that the 
cease may be in for a surprise when group of leaders in service now will 
they shed their uniforms, if the ‘be completely out of the picture 
struggle is much more prolonged. when they don civvies. Those con- 


They may be faced with the task of 
retracing the steps that led to pre- 


war prominence. 

It is now more than two years 
since Pearl Harbor, and by the time 
the Axis is booted onto the junk 


heap an entirely new generation of 
band followers will have graduated 
from hop-scotch to teen-age con- 
sciousness of jive music. As a result. 
the Artic Shaws. Glenn Millers and 
other maestros who occupied the 
pre-war top rungs may be faced with 
the proposition of convincing a new 
army of band followers that they 
are hot stuff and rate a concentration 
of attention. Kids, not adults, de- 
termine a band’s popularity. 

If the war lasts another four or 
five years, maestros in the ranks 
will have been out of public circu- 
laion for at least six vears. On their 
return they will be faced by fans or 
prospective fans who were in lower 
grades in elementary school when 
they (maestros) were on top. And 
it’s a one-sided bet that at that age 
the kids weren't among their follow- 
ers. The youngsters may vaguely re- 
member the pre-war prominence 
that Miller, for example. achieved: 
but it’s quite possible that because of 
that they may be harder to convince. 
Trade people who come in off the 
road these days and have questioned 
the Sinatra generation tell some in- 
teresting stories. 


A Square 
When queried about Sinatra’s hold 
on them, or why not Bing Crosby, 
the questioner is immediately 
brushed off by the kids as n ‘square.’ 
The for 


reason such reaction, say 
leaders and managers, is that the 


youngsters now tagging after Sinatra 
were hardly out of three-cornered 
pants when Crosby first hit the jack- 
pot—and the very fact that he was 
the idol of the teen-agers of that day 
makes him passe with the current 
crop. They won't accept the torch 
their elders carry for Crosby. They 
preter to light up for a personality 
of their own selection. 

While the name-band business as 

s known today hasn't been in ex- 
istence more than one generation, it’s 


cerned with the presentation of name 


; Who have been in circulation longest 
draw the highest average check. It 
‘seems that a goodly percentage of 
the fans a leader draws to his music 
in early days clings through the 
years. As a leader progresses so 
does a fair slice ot his early fol- 


They become equipped with the cash 
to follow him into any job he might 
play. 


Miller and Shaw” | 

It’s a matter of record that while 
Glenn Miller in his hottest days held 
the attendance mark at several spots, 
| he was surpassed in cash in the till 
by many outfits that didn't evoke the 
same sort of fan frenzy. For a long 
time Jimmy Dorsey, who had been in 
circulation much longer than Miller, 


; drew patrons whose average check 
'were much higher. So, no matter 
hew much older the fans he had by 


the time Miller gets out of the Army 
he is guaranteed a hefty 


'Same goes for Shaw. 
However, it’s also a proven fact 


that to be successful to the pre-war 
point of Miller and Shaw, 
percentage of younger fans is a must. 
Which up 
‘against the prospect of developing a 
new audience to add to the one 
they’l] undoubtedly rally from pre- 
war followers. Miller, one of the 
wisest leaders in the business, un- 
doubtedly is aware of this. There 
have been whispers of the splash 


Paces im service 


a majority | 


bands admit that the name maestros | 


ances of either classical of semi- 
classical music. 

Both of these accomplished musi- 
cians expect to continue this criss- 
crossing investigation of musical 
phases aside from their major 
terest whenever the opportunities 
present themselves. For them, it is 
a source of relaxation and, of course, 


in- | 


a little additional revenue which | 

both claim they don’t need but | By DON 
which in any case doesn’t do any 

harm. These jazz guys keep batting their 


Cuffo Band Finder 
Builds It Into Biz 


By JACK HELLMAN 


Hollywood, Jan. 1. 


brains out and nothing ever hap- 
pens. 

| With the exception of Frank 
Sinatra and one or two others, the 


gang playing at Nick’s in Greenwich 
Village has received beiter publicity 
breaks in class mags, newspaper col- 


unns and fan publications during 


‘I missed the boat before but this} recent months than any other enter- 


time I'm packed and ready. 


It’s Ben Pollack talking. back- 


tracking down the years and basking 
lowing progress in financial stature. | - 


-in the memory of a dozen name band 


‘leaders he discovered and launched was roundly praised, 
careers, 


it but a memory. 

But Pollack sovs it'll be a different 
story from here in. He's still un-| 
earthing talent, accessory to the 


be professionally 


With which he intends returning to | 


business. His job probably will be 
made easier by his weekly Army Air 
Force show on NBC, but the fact 
that he'll have no new recordings be- 
tween now and his discharge will 
haye its effect. 

Peculiarly enough. the class of 
maestros of which Wayne King was 


a member will have virtually no 
trouble resuming business at the old 
stand, Leaders of the sweet style of 
music King featured will find their 
audiences intact and hardly dis- 
turbed by their intervals in service. 
These leaders have an adult appeal 
not likely to be upset the whim- 


by 
sies of jitterbug kids. 


Musical 


From Back to Boogie-Woogie and Back to 


Switches 


| Longhair Stuff—BG, Iturbi, Et Al. 
: 
By LESTER TUROFF 
As if to prove that the grass is | He later played a joint recital with 
always greener on the other side of | Joseph Szigeti at Carnegie Hall 
he fence, the re is tht parTadoxital | N. Y., im the premiere performance 
Situation “of two individuals; each’ of Beta’ Bartok's Sonata for Clarinet 
veli known it their particular musi- and Violin. Goodman's other con- 
cal spheres, criss-crossing paths to. cert dates have included appearances 
take shots at the other's metier and with practically every symphony or- 
with apparently the same reasons. | chestra in the country. He has also 
rhe two wanderers along the musical | recorded for Victor some classical 
path are Benny Goodman clat ‘inet | pieces such as the Mozart Quiniet 
virtuoso and exponent of le jazz hot,| for Strings and Clarinet and the 
and Jose I.urbi, turbulent symphonie | Debussy Rhapsody for Clarinet and 
4 ‘ 

conauctor and concert pianist with a Orchestra His latest venture amon 
boogie-woogie bent. the ickies has been a series of dis- 


Tite” pare 


ticular 


from their normal pursuit s to dem- 
onstrate their versatility and virtuose 
abilities in the opposing musical 
arena, and both of them do it be- 
cause of a sheer love of all types ol 


music and because each gets pleasure 


out of playing ‘out of character. 
The longhair enjoys becoming a 
iepcat, while the jive-bomber is 
sent by becoming an ickie, 

Goodman received his first formal 
musical training at the Lewis Insti- 
tute, Chicago, and then took lessons 
with Schoepp and Schillinger. At 
16, he started with Broadway pit | 


orchestras and joinec Ben Pollack’s 
band in 1925. He organized his own 
orchestra in 1933. Iturbi received his 


early training at the Valencia Con- 
servatory, Spain, and at the Paris 
Conservatoire. He was also a pupil 
of Malats and Staub. When he was 
still a struggling musician he led 


a popular orch estra in a Paris cate. 
Rugeuttin’ Longhair 


“Goodman started his longhair ad- | 
with the | 


ventures as solo clarine.ist 
Budapest Quartet at Town Hall. N. Y., 
amd at Miils College, Oakland, Cal. 


endeavors regularly go astray 


with 


the clarinet in swine and the 
classics held at the Institute of Musi- 
eal Art, a division of the Juilliard 
School of Music, N. Y. 


Iturbi’s haircut 
cent vintage 


is of the more 


nan’s 


re- 
return 
Iturbi has appeared 
many years, but he had 
satisfied his desires to publicly 
the hot side. He's 
the type of artist who is at his best 
when playing to a large audience, 
and he feels that radio provides him 
with the largest possible audience 


than Good) 


to the classies. 


on radio for 
j never 


| 


play something on 


; to the largest part of that audience. 
The result has been his public ven- 
tures into the realm of the strong 
left hand. The highlights of this ex- 

, ploration to date are the perform- 
ance with Morton or- 

,chestra of Gould's own 
Woogie Etude’ and ‘Concertante for 
Piano and Orchestra’ on the Cresta 
Blanca program. Gould 

| etude especially for Iturbi. 

he has made 23 appearances 

radio in the role of an interpreter 

of the lighter facets of music, or 
comedian contributing perform- 


on the 


as 


valley, 
audience. 


j}and that boogie-woogie will appeal | 


James, Glenn Miller, Benny Good- 
man, Charlic Spivak, Jack Teagar- Mole, it could be that another — 
den. Freddie Sleck, Bob Chester, | Sica! goldmine is waiting down 
Mugesy Spanier, Barry Winton, Dale | 2round 7th avenue and 10th strect 
Jones and June Derry. Imposing, re some bold. imaginative agent 
yes. but only half the story of the who doesn't believe all he hears and 
‘Gus Edwards of the band biz.’ Key 4s 
men he developed include such mgney” made. with Peal jaz, band 
since the days before World War I, 
when the Dixieland Jazz band was a 
Nappy fatty Matlowk, | -eigning sensation in cabarets and 
E . cashed in more as a ‘freak’ attrac- 
land, Freeman, Dick Morgan, tion than as a topftlight jazz band. 
Binyon, ‘Tiny People in those days didn't know ex- 
Copsey, Rubey Weinstein. Barney actly what they were listening to— 
Kassel and Bobby Clerk. To com- | aj] they knew was that it was differ- 
plete the lineup he organized and} ent and exciting. 
such warblers as Skip Nelson, Mel! Since then, however, there has 
Torme. Clark Dennis and Williams) 8TOW" UP a definite cult of ‘hot jazz’ 
Sisters. To footnote the list must be lovers, a small library of books about 
appended. the names of Haro'd Arlen, Jazz by self-appointed experts and 
Ted Koehler and Sol Meyer. who critics, and a begitining ot totklore 
have made a neme for themselves based on memories of Bix Beider- 
in the songwriting profesh. Pollack becke. Frankie Teschmaker, Bunny 
was in on thei launching. beans: Berigan and others. Individual mu- 
siclans have become so well known 
Now It's Hiz Biz '\ to fans that record companies a few 
a Above the arch leading to Px Hacks years ago found advisable to print 
agency in Hollywood's Crossroads of the entire band personnels: ris nec" 
the World business center. one reads ord labels rather than resting their 
before ascending the stairway. Star- sales pitch on the name of the leader 
maker Orchestra Service. It’s not a| 220° hese listings were used even 
pers. on records by Goodman, Shaw, the 
of his business ken. But the Words! 
‘ maestros 
do initial SOS Pol- | Next to Goodman and Shaw, ‘and 
lack advertises his business to en- ; ; 
possibly Jimmy Dorsey, probably 
tertainment spots Cif you're having 
trouble just send a call to SOB’). the best known clarinet player in 
The mete ter with something on nM country among jazz fans is Pee 
the ball is the apple of Pollack’s eve 
appearances is con- 
just now. Singers are his predomin- | stantly being asked about Russell's | 
ant preference, especially those with | stature as a clarinet player and this 
photogenic quality so that he'll have despite the fact that Russell's per- 
something to give to television when 
it breaks. But what’s really digging 
him is a comic discovery for the! hand. Potential greatness sort of | 
bobby sock trade. the swoon brigade sticks out somewhere and one can’t | 
who swear fealty to Sinatra. Hej Miss it if he looks in the right 
‘says there just isn't any and that's! Places.’ 


And nothing to show for 


band biz, but he'll own the legal cut, 
10°, 


makes the grade under his 


Not that he’s up against the financial 


eight-ball: he owns an 18-unit hotel 


. of every one fram now on who} 
aegis. | 


. 
itainers and still nothing happens. 


One of the ‘geniuses’ at Nick’s 
when shown a feature story in the 
N. Y. Times’ Sunday mag 


| several weeks ago in which the band | 


ll right! 
He was pointing to the printed slo- 
| gan referring to the newspaper's an- 
nual Christmas charity drive. The | 
slogan read, ‘Don’t forget the 100 
neediest cases.’ 

For some reason band agencies 
and other music promotion outtits 
look with a jaundiced eye on small, 


us 


informal jazz bands, no matter how 


at Santa Monica and a ranch in the | popular they may be in their own 


but he 
out of 


satis- 
wants 


gets a certain 
possession and 
identified 
nurtures to 


faction 


the youngsters he the | 
big time. 

Pollack, who 
beat from the skin 
1921 and soon atter 


baton artistocracy 


foot-tapped 
section back in 


can well 


eve, a bandman’s ‘Paradise Lost.’ 
list of those who caught his rhythmic , 


drawing power 
with | 


the enormous 
of Benny Goodman, 
Harry James, the Dorsey brothers, 
'Gene Krupa and other jump bands, 


locations. Despite 


ino one yet has attempted in recent 


the years to 


ascended to the | 
look | felt the 

down the vista of years with dewy | | Goodman 
The | 


eye is elaborate 

now but just good sidemen then. | 
Pollack nursed them along in his, 
own band. schooled them in the 
jive-to-come used to shout, 
‘swing it’ wey back in the 20's’) 
and gave them a paternal pat on the 
back wher they ventured forth on 
their own. From under his baton 


to a stick of their own passed Harry 


where his sights are set. 
Pollack has come a long way since 


he thumped a drum with the New! 


| Orleans Rhythm Kings at the Friars 


‘Boogie- | 


wrote the | 
To date | 


in Chicago. That. to be exact, 
in 1921 and he jobbed at 


Inn 
was back 


his trade until the baton itch could | he says, the setup wasn’t healthy SO | 
His first} the personal management angle is 


no longer be suppressed. 
discovery was Benny Goodman, who 
at the age of 10 used to hang around | 


to give his imitation of Ted Lewis. 


‘No one gave him a tumble,’ recalls | 


Pollack. ‘but I could 


see 


/kid had something and took him in 


that the, assures himself. 


cash real, small 
jazz band, 
Of course, there 
experiment 
and Artie 
flop. Some 


see how a 


in on oa 
who 
first 
bands 
just 
swingy 


were many 

with ‘the 
Shaw 

bookers 


loud, 


would 
couldn't 


one — names! group of expert jazz musicians could 


ever attract a large audience and 


make a commercial success of a new 
‘type 


of music. What happened is 
history. 

With the foundation laid in the 
past few years through national mag 
writeups and pics and widespread 


sales of reissued records by some of 


*; company, 
sectiongfour-string guitar 


pointed to the | 


bottom of the page on which the> 
musicians’ pictures appeared and 
said with a wry grin, “Yeah, that’s 


the musicians at Nick's, notably Pee 


| Wee Russell, Eddie Condon and Mit? 


Pollack gave up the band front last 


June and hung out his shingle (‘the | 


Morris office on a small seale’). 
started out to build talent, 


He 
take them 


under personal management and 
turn them over to agents. Legally, 


| out and he’s doing his own booking | 
at the lawful rate of 10%. 

‘Don't forget, 
mine from this 


I'm gonna get. 
generation,’ Pollack | 
‘The cuffo days are | 
gone.’ 


| former 


| banded. It 


| made 


| Doesn’t Anybody Want to Make 
A Mint With a Real Jazz Band? 


WALSH 


formances outside of New York dur- 
ing the past several years have been 
few and far between. In a New 
York Herald Trib column about the 
band at Nick's, the paper ran a pic- 


; ture of Russell in the space gener- 


ally reserved at the head of the 
column for operatic bigshots, or 
stars of the concert circuit. 


Eddie Condon, another member of 
the Greenwich Village musical stock 
a_ battered 
and is. strictly a 
unit in the rhythm section, was 
named last year as the nation’s out- 
standing guitar player in a music 
mag poll. Naturally, this doesn’t 
make Condon a great guitar player, 
nor does it prove anything about the 
' musical knowledge of those partici- 
‘pating in the poll, but it does prove 
that Condon, and the rest of the jazz 
aggregation, are known throughout 
the country and by the same groups 
that made Goodman and other swing 
bands such tremendous successes. 

; Red Nichols’ Bonanza | 

Perhaps the most successful ven- 
ture into informal jazz was the re- 
cording bonanza struck by Red 
Nichols and various all-star combos 
some 12 years or so ago when prac- 
tically every dise firm was turning 
out up-to-date versfons of jazz ta- 
vorites week after week and mark- 
ing up tep sales records for the re- 
leases. 

Instead of following in this groove 
when he decided to go out on the 
road, Nichols surrounded himself 
with a big band, minus the names he 
had featured on his records, with 
the result that crowds attracted by 
the Red Nichols Five Pennies billing 


who strums 


felt let down when they discovered 
that MitY Mole, Livingston, 
Arthur Schutt. Vie Berton and 
others were not with the band. 
Only a few years ago Muggsy 
Spanier came in from the College 
}Inn, Chi. to create a better than 
fair impression in N. Y. with a small 
jazz band. Spanier recorded with 
the unit for Victor and built up 


for the outfit in 
were operating. 
for the 
star to 
scale he 
idea, on 
business 


quite a reputation 
the short time they 
Yet when the time 
Ted Lewis 
branch out on large 
abandoned the small band 
the advice of well-meaning 
associates. and jumped into the big 
band field where he bogged down 
and never reached success brackets. 
The Spanier unit hes since dis- 
lost $50,000, 
Small Bands | 
There would seem to be a_ place 
in the commercial of enter- 
tuinment for small, 
jazz outfits despite certa 
tions consistently raised 
mercial-minded agents and bookers. 
Hot jazz they will tell you, 
are. unreliable. .temocramental 
hard to handle. But has ever 
the experiment see how 
hard to hi for 
a manager some 
real money for 
them to roll 
long line 
and didn’t overplay the ‘genius’ biz. 
Another recommending angle to 
booking a small jazz band for road 


came 
cornet 


Place for 


scheme 
ihines 
in 
by 


objec- 


ome- 
stars, 


ho one 
to 
hev would be 
could 
opportunity 
on an upped pay 
they remained in 


ndle 
who produce 
ancl 
stay 


an 


as as 


cept for drums and bullfiddle the 
musicians can carry their instru- 
ments around under their arms and 
they wouldn't need a truckful of 
trunks to transport a vast library 
of special arrangements and_ trick 
orchestrations. Their music? These 
jazz guys earry that around in thei 
heads where their brains ought 
to be. 


TEAGARDEN HAS TWO 
TOOTERS NOBODY’LL COP 


Jack 


Two of Teagarden’s sons are 


playing in the band he recently re- 
organized in California. Jack, Jr.. 17, 
is a trombonist like his dad, and 


| Gilbert, 16, is a trumpeter. Accord- 
| ing to people familiar with the band, 
Jack, Jr., is assisting in the opera- 
| tion of the band to the point that he 
| takes full charge of rehearsals, etc. 
| Jack Teagarden, Sr.. formed his 
|current outlit only a few weeks back. 
| He was forced to disband his former 
group on doctor’s orders, and was 


(out of action a couple of months. 


ne 


if 
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ovelty Songs, Per Usual, Led 


Way Critical 


A Mouthful of Band Billing Music Biz Also Rode Wartime 


Hearst Columnist Recalls When Maestros 
Really Spread Themselves 


By LOUIS SOBOL 


It occurs to me some of the color has evaporated from our 
name bands. The boys whip out scorchy licks and the melo- 
dious lava boils from the hot trumpets and the clarinets, but 
where O where has their imagination driited? 

What I mean is what has happened to the elaborate titles 
the bands used to carry as descriptive decorations? 


Remember the Hot Shot Hoosiers? Sissle and Blake and 
their Shuffle Along Orchestra? Paul Tremaine and his Band 
from Lonely Acres? McKinney and his Cotton Pickers? The 
late Louis Katzman and his Persians? 

Now what do you get? Just name of a leader—Benny 
Goodman, Artie Shaw, Vaughn Monroe, Tommy Dorsey, Cab 
Calloway, Duke Ellington, Ozzie Nelson, Glenn Miller, Xavier 
Cugat, Harry James. Names, that’s all. 

There are exceptions. It’s still, as far as I know, Guy Lom- 
bardo and his Royal Canadians, Abe Lyman and his Cali- 
fornians, Fred Waring and his Pennsylvanians, Glen Gray 
and his Casa Loma orchestra. 

But do you go back to Earl Fuller and his Rector Novelty 
Five (a fellow_named Ted Lewis was the director), Frankie 
Napoleon and his Emperors of Rhythm (nothing less than 
‘emperors’), Clyde McCoy and his Sugar Blues, Harry Reser 
and his Eskimos, Husk O'Hare and his Genial Gentleman 
(was it of Jazz?—I don’t recall), Joseph C. Smith and his 
Victor Recuiders? 

Here are some more: Eddie South and his Dark Angels, 
Harry Horlick and his Gypsies, Jimmy Carr, Doctor of 
Melody; Larry Funk and his Band of a Thousand Melodies, 
Artie Hand and his California Ramblers, Duke Ellington and 
His Washingtonsian, Barney Rapp and his New Englanders, 
Hong Kong Billy Kerr and his Creightoneers, Milt Shaw and 
his Detroiters, Sammy Robbins and his Baltimoreans. 

i can keep this up for days. Neill Golden and His Blue and 
White Diamonds, Freddy Wiedemeyer and his 7-11 Orchestra, 
Merle Johnson and His Couriers, Jack Crawford, the Clown 
Prince of Jazz, Paul Biese and his All-Stars, Lloyd Huntley 
and his Isle of Blues band, Willard Robinson and his Deep 
River boys, Gus Arnheim and his Californians (what, an- 
other?) Paul Specht and his Georgians, Shep Fields and his 
Rippling Rhythms (not too long ago, of course.) 

Want more? Well, how about Joe Daniels and his Hot Shots 
of Drumastics, Bud Freeman and his Summa Cum Laude 
orchestra, Jimmy Grier and his Musical Hosts of the Coast, 
Danny Barkins and his Fly-Cats, Katz and his Kittens, Jan 
Savitt and the Top-Hatters, Ace Brigode and his 14 Vir- 
ginians, Johnny Johnson and his Hoosiers, Harold Leonard 
and his Red Jackets, Ted Fio Rito and his Oriole Terrace 
Orchestra, Art Kassel and his Kassels-in-the-Air, Horace 
Heidt and his Heidt Brigade, Coon-Sanders and the Kansas 
City Night Hawks? 

_And more: Les Brown and the Duke Blue Devils, Hal 
Kemp and his North Carolina Tarheels, Charley Kerr and his 
Quakers, Irving Aaronson and his Commanders, Buddy Rog- 
ers and his Collegians, Dan Murphy and his Musical Skippers, 
Jean Goldkette and the Vagabonds, Sam Lanin and his Trou- 
badour-, Florence Richardson and her Queens of Rhythm 
an first all-girl dance band), Louis Armstrong and His Hot 

ive, 

Take it from there. chums. That's ail my memory holds. 


Changing Band Styles 
By BERNIE WOODS 


The coming year may see a greater change in band styles 
than any period since the so-called ‘swing era’ diverted at- 
tention from the Guy Lombardos, Wayne Kings, et al. In 
the past few months an increasing trend has been noted 
among sweet and swing bands alike toward a more com- 
mon ground, a happy medium as it were, between the two 
vastly opposed styles. 


leaders diverged slightly from the business of caving the 
eardrums of anyone unlucky or foolish enough to get too 
Close to a bandstand they occupied. Since then virtually 
every maestro who employed this style of music has learned, 
or tried to learn, to play a ballad straight (not all 
succeeded yet). Many have added strings. 

All during the swing era the style of band the trade has 
labeled ‘mickey mouse’ continued on in the one-groove, con- 
tent to be working: steadily, as most do. Many of the leaders 


have 


in this field are non-instrumentalists and not as young as 
their swing contemporaries. For this reason some felt they 
couldn’t compete with the Goodmans, Dorseys, Hermans, 


et al. However, there has been an upheaval in sweet ranks 
and almost every week there is news of a sweet band warm- 
ings up. Such maestros as Jan Garber and Tommy Tucker 
rinsed themselves of the honey and formed outfits designed 
to jump as well as lull. They now have combinations that 
are flexible. 

On top of the vitamin-taking by these leaders came Count 
Basie, who is an outstanding example of the way swing 
bands are softening up more and more. Basie js leaning 
backward away from the brass-busting style he formerly 
employed. When he opened at the Lincoln hotel, N. Y., a 
few months ago his band was drowned out by the normal 
conversational buzz of a large opening night crowd. This 
is in the bandbox-sized Lincoln’s Blue Room. 

Basie has discarded almost completely the typically-Negro 
rideout style that for noise always far surpassed the loudest 


(Continued on page 191) 


Prosperity Crest—800.000 to 
1,000,000 Sheet-Sellers 


By ABEL GREEN 


Let's face it. Here are the incontrovertible facts, the No. 
1 and No. 3 songs of Wartime 1943 were ‘Paper Doll’ and 
‘Pistol Packin’ Mama’ in that order. In the deuce was ‘You'll 
Never Know.’ 

Historians may well point out that in the midst of crises, 
whether it’s war or depression, some novelty and seemingly 
pointiess tune comes along, whether it’s a ‘Ja-Da,’ ‘Lily of 
the Valley, ‘Music Goes Round and Round’ or ‘Bei Mir Bist 
Du Schoen,’ and asserts itself. That’s all there is to it. ‘No 
accountin’ for people’s tastes’ is never truer than in show 
business. 

But despite the editorials deriding and maligning the al- 
legedly inane lyrics of ‘I Want a Paper Doll That I Can Call 
My Own,’ ete., or, as in case of British Broadcasting 
Corp., it was tabooed for a time because it supposedly repre- 
sented women to be fickle and faithless, the drama behind 
this quarter-of-a-century-old song made good copy none the 
less. It spenned a curious saga in the life of one Johnny S. 
Black, who died in a roadhouse brawl some years ago, only 
to have his ‘Paper Doll’ a posthumous smash with tens uf 
thousands of dollars accumulating to the benefit of an in- 
digent father, now some 91 years old, and an estranged wife. 
Black, who with Felix Bernard composed the yesteryear 
sensation, ‘Dardanella,’ thus never tasted the economic fruits 
of two of perhaps the world’s top pog 25 song smashes. For 
‘Dardanella,’ too, was sold out by the hapless songsmith to 
the publisher long before it was disked into a many-million- 
copy recording hit. 

Other big songs of the year, besides fhe above-named 
were ‘Wing and a Prayer,’ ‘Sunday, Monday and Always’ 
and ‘As Time Goes By,’ the latter starting a ‘revival’ vogue 
which pitched ‘My Ideal’ into big brackets, also. ‘Time,’ 
having a couple of tired 1931 Vallee and Jacques Renard 
recordings which sold heavily, in view of the Petrillo ban, 
and ‘Ideal’ was a bit more fortunate by having been re- 
corded extensively more in the modern idiom. 


Direct Parallel England 


For the annals, 1943 rode the wartime prosperity crest in 
a direct parallel to England, where, too, they found few 
luxuries available, hence they spent so much more on sheet 
music. records, etc., among other amusements and diversions. 
Were it not for the Petrillo recording ban, plus the materiel 
restrictions on shellac, etc., there would be no ceiling per- 
haps to 1943’s musie prosperity. 

Regardless, the 400,000-500,000 copy hit saw itself almost 
doubled: and a 800,000 to 1,000,000 hit became no longer a 
sheet music novelty. Ditto the records. Those few back- 
cataloged platters being doled out by the majors to the 
public seld like bargain day at the rationing board. For 
instance, an operetta score like ‘Oklahoma’ (Richard 
Rodgers-Oscar Hammerstein 2d) will probably set something 
of a record with a 2,000,000-copy sale for the entire score, 
which borders oi) the sensational for high-priced (28c whole- 
sale) sheet music. Not forgetting Jack Kapp’s daring with 
a Decca album of the score, made by the original cast (as 
soon as the Decca prexy made his peace with Petrillo). The 
$5 album (a record high for a book of records—no pun in- 
tended) will hit over 200,000 books easily, if not more. Fact 
is. Decca can’t press ‘em fast enough, and Kapp is simulating 
this marauce showmanship by recording other musicomedy 
scores with the original casts in album form, viz., ‘Con- 
necticut Yankee.’ ‘One Touch of Venus,’ although in the case 
of ‘The Merry Widow,’ Decca passed up Jan Kiepura and 
Merta Eegerth and utilized Felix Knight, Kitty Carlisle anc 
Wilbur Evans instead. 


Lorenz Hart, Joe McCarthy, George Whiting and others. 


rae 
Death of Bernie 
“Among the tragic highlights of the year was the passing 
f the Ole Maestro, Ben Bernie, a favorite Tin Pan 
Alley. himself an ASCAPer, a boon companion at golf, bridge, 
etc.. of many a music man, and—it may now be told—a 
readv ‘stake’ in times of need for the big and small in 
the business. Among the _ topflight publishers this 
vear are numbered those whom the Ole Maestyo succored 
leaner years. 
And among the joys, certainly no songwriter achieved the 
stature of Irving Berlin, who, everyone feels, is a natural 
candidate for the Congressional Medal of Honor given here- 
tofore only to one other showman, George M. Cohan. There 
have been divers moves to insure this signal honor, but 
friends of the famed songsmith have always dissuaded that 
natural enthusiasm. All feel that the Government itself will 
get around to this deserved recognition for a great guy. as 
it finally did with Cohan. 


son of 


Uric 


music 


Songwriter, Biog Film Cycle 
The songwriting cycle, accented by the Cohan saga, ‘Yankee 
Doodle Dandy,’ touched off another cavalcade of nostalgic 
musicals. of which Berlin’s yesteryear ‘Alexander’s Ragtime 
Band’ was a highlight, topped only by the job Warner Bros. 
did on the filmusicalization of his ‘This Is the Army,’ whic’ 
is primed for a $7,000,000 gross on behalf of the Army E~~ 


Most Big War Songs 
Not Written As Such 


By REG CONNELLY 


London, Dec. 15. 

Considerable discussion has been evoked ct different times 
during the past few war years on the subject of war songs, or 
the lack of them, and lots of reasons have been given explain- 
ing the apparent absence of such songs during the present 
conflict. 

There is some substance in most of the reasons advanced, 
but in my long experience most of the really great songs 
that have lived were not specifically written as war songs. 
It is true that such classics as ‘Yankee Doodle,’ ‘Dixie,’ ‘Brit- 
ish Grenadiers,’ etc., came in.o being as an expression of the 
fervor which fighting and war develop, but had they not been 
primarly good marching songs it is highly questionable if 
they would have lived through the years. Another point 
is that there were fewer songs in those days, just 
as there were fewer means of communicating them to the 
masses. 

It must be remembered during the last war there was 
neither radio nor films as a means of exploitation, and a 
song had literally to catch on with audiences before becom- 
ing a hit; so songs that went with a swing, or a march 
tune that people could readily tap heir feet to, stood a 
better chance then than now. No one ever bothered about 
the all important propaganda aspect in those days. Today, 
no matter how great an inspiration a songwriter may get, 
unless it conforms to the national propaganda requirements, 
its chances for survival, let alone success, are pretty slim. 


far 


| Cohan’s ‘Over There’ | 


Perhaps one of the best examples of a good popular song 
that was primarily a war song was George M. Cohan’s ‘Over 
There,’ but neither this nor the great British song of World 
War I, ‘Tipperary,’ have really survived to serve their origi- 
nal purpose in this war. It is a different war, of course, and 
the high degree of mechanization definite:y outdates the 
purely marching song, and it is my guess that the soldier, 
sailor and airman, when they are on the job, whistle and 
sing the songs that they have learned and enjoyed on 
leave, which in the majority of cases have no bearing on the 
war at all. Songs that become standard favorites invariably 
express the mood of the people. I think this particularly 
is the case with Irving Berlin’s ‘God Bless America’ and 
with the great British national song, ‘There’ll Always Be an 
England.’ Anyone could sing ihose songs and feel very 
strongly convinced about what he was singing. 

Why was the sophisticated ‘Nightingale Sang in Berkeley 
Square’ so popular? Perhaps because it brought a touch _ 
of light, warmth and charm into blacked-out homes. Then, 
too, the amazing populari.y in the current year of ‘Whisper- 
ing Grass’ is not easy for some to understand. I think maybe 
the wistful quality of this ballad proved very soothing and 
peaceful for these war-torn days. To some extent ‘White 
Christmas’ communicated the same feeling, but in that great 
song, Irving Berlin painted a glowing picture of something 
we all love, and which no war could destroy. 


and an examination of the really outstanding songs that have 
endeared themselves in the war years, both in Great Britain 
and America, : hese songs easily hold the lead. ‘Yours,’ 
‘My Devotion,’ ‘Jealousy,’ ‘Only Forever,’ ‘As Times Goes 
By,’ ‘South of the Border,’ to mention but a few, have won 
their place in the hearts of people oth sides of.the Ate 
lantic. 


nows 


Much has been written about ‘escapis.’ ideas being popu- 
«lar, and a song like ‘All Our Tomorrows’ can be considered 
in that vein. To my mind, that was not responsible for its 
doit rather the message it conveys of prom- 
ise for the fiiture. Tnis appTies tu 
‘Somewnere Over the See You Again,’ ‘Look 
for the Silver Lining,’ ‘White Cliffs of Dover’ and others too 
which all hold out hope of happier times 
indue wishfu] thinking. 
When a writei 
in attractive and 


Mailivow, ais 
-rous tO name, 
without 


can correc.ly convey 
inspiring 


that fundamental hope 


form, aS was the case long ago 


with ‘La Marseiliaise’ and in our own time with ‘God Bless 
America’ and ‘There’ll Always Be an England,’ then in the 
result a great national song comes into being. 

gency Relief Fund.. The George Gershwin biog, already in 


the can; the somewhat sensational $309,000 paid for the Cole 
Porter and screen biog right (both Warner Bros.)s 
the forthcoming Al Jolson saga (‘(aiter all, he’s an ASCAPer 
of long standing) and other similar works punch up the 
year’s events. 


songs 


Berlin’s schism with Saul H. Bornstein, 25 years his partner 
in Berlin, Inc., is naturally a major trade event, but the 
formal cleavage pends on the sonswriter’s return from his 
British (possibly later North Africa and Italy) tour with 
‘This Is the Army.’ 

The year’s success stories would be 
highlighting the clickeroo of Bregman, 
Edwin H. Morris companies, relative 
‘You'll Never Know’ and ‘Pistol Packin’ 
he fore, among other worthwhile song 


incomplete without 
Voeco & Conn and 
newcomers, whose 
Mama’ put them to 
properties. 


many great sengs such 
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Thirty-cight\ 


VARIETY 


Anniversary 


Wednesday, January 5, 1944 


ands Miss Recordings 


AFM Ban Points Up Importance of Discs to 


Success of 


Pop Crews 


| 


The 14 months of the AFM-orcdered 
recording ban proved that a recora- 


ing contract is the prime item 
in a bandleader’s basic require- 
ments for success, if there is any- 
body still inclined to argue on re- 
cordings vs. broadeasting. From 
Aug. 1. 1942, until late November, 
1943. when Decca stepped into the 


AFM’s open arms, virtually the only 
discs marketed by the major manu- 
facturers were pre-ban efYoris by 
the top band names. All others 
were excluded from disc-circulation 
and as a result the only unknown 
to achieve any notice was Spike 
Jones, who glided to the top of the 
heap temporarily on the strength of 
‘Der Feuhrer’s Face’ (Victor), and 
Al Dexter with ‘Pistol Packin’ Mama’ 
(Okeh). 

An example of the tremendous 
force recordings or the lack of them 
can exert on the welfare of a band 
is Charlie Spivak’s orchestra. Last 
year this time Spivak was on the 
first leg of a drive, as a result of his 
‘White Christmas’ (Columbia), that 
could have shot him up into the first 
five top bands. He chose that time 
to move away from Columbia to 
Victor. On the surface his hop to 
the other company was _ justitied, 
since at Columbia he was always 
second to Harry James, who also 
toots a horn. tin fact, Spivak re- 
corded ‘Xmas’ for Columbia because 
James didn’t like the tune and re- 
jected it for recording). However, 
the circumstances of Spivak’s shift 

it withheld from the market six 
sides the Land had made before the 
ban. (t could afford to do this, 


was marketing by James. 
Sinatra, et a., was selling and it had 
no special need of the Spivak sides). 

Spivak now has gone more than 


a year without having a recording : 


on the market and its effect on his 
eareer is obvious. He’s less strong 
in the east, despite a fine band, than 
he was last year, and his recent trip 
to the Coast did not cause any ex- 


citement. Spivak may also be a 
test case for recordings vs. films. 
Some bandsmen fee] that films are 


more important than recordings. | 
That should soon be determined. | 


Spivak’s first 20th-Fox film, ‘Pin-Up 
Girl,’ will be released soon 
has been called back to Hollywood 
for two more films. 
Despite the troubles 


that beset 


the recording biz the past year, the | 


almost crippling lack of manpower 
and the much-abused ‘lack of ma- 
terials,” the disc industry didn’t 
Siarve. In face, despite all that arose 
to bar the way, the ‘43 total sale of 
approximately 75,000.000 recordings is 
remarkable. That’s only $40,000 off 
the modern peak of approximately 
115,000,000 sales reached in ’42. And 
it's unlikely that the industry could 
“Tate 


ban. 


belies Petrillo 


| without musical background couldn't 
Ss alse ) any | 
cause everything else the ce "Seant ' be made fast enough to satisfy the 
rank | 


and he| 


other technological 
recordings are still manufactured via 
the slow process of slapping a hand- 
ful of batter into a pressing machine 


and taking it out again when cooked. 


P sly is re "eS Ts ‘ 
Their L-Nite Stands increasing interest in dance 
deserted last year in droves to go music, induced such competition 
into war se seal if they didn't go Unscheduled Army camp appear- among the-apencies for brondoast- 
into uniform. ‘ances have several times caused | wire jobs for their clients that they 

That °43's total so complaints in the past: voluntarily began making all sorts 


cuaranteed-sales names. 
ing only the surest 
rosters the various sompanies were 
certain that there would be 
if any wasted production effort on 
releases that would gather dust. 


By market- 
sellers on the 


An example of the sales achieve- 
ments of some of these 
artists is Harry James. In the 
initial six months of ‘43 James sold 
3,500,000 copies of his 


improvements, | 


little | 


individual 


Columbia | 


discs. While his sales siowed up dur- | 


ing the latter half of the year, James 
was, with the possible exception of 
Bing Crosby, the top dise salesman 


of the year. He drew somewhere tually ruin her promotion, since she | 

around $82,000 in royalties from! gepended on many of the soldiers | mean, if 
Columbia for those first six months | stationed there for business. She as- | length 
and his total for the year can't be) serted that more than 100 service- | in the 


too far away from $150,000. As far as 
Columbia is concerned, the slack 
that James left in sales in the final 
six months was more than taken up 
by Frank Sinatra, whose recordings 


(Week Ending Dec. 18, 1943) 


British Best Sheet Sellers 


London, Dee. 25 
If 1 Had My 
Waltz..... 
Southern 
Victoria 
Chappell 


Homecoming 
Blue Eyes 
Monday 

Meet Again 


My 
Sunday 
Someday 


Bands’ Last-Minute 
Camp Bookings Hurt 


claimed they were being hurt by free 


dates played too closely to their own 


paid operations. Latest occurred last 


week (30) in Winterhaven, Fla. Ear! 


Post-War Band 


During 43 the lack of materials You'll Never Know... .Chappell pected to dwarf the strides that had} 
ceased to become a production prob-} Put Arms Around Me.....FDH been taken up to Pearl Harbor. And 
lem. Manpower was the main Wing and Prayer ....-FDH unless agency men and some man- | 
|obstacle and it still is: despite agers conduct its rehabilitation with 


'more acumen than was shown dur- 
ing the period of 1938-41 the field 
those years. Then, a heavy surplus 


of bands, organized because of the 


er’s market that for a long time had | 


the bandleaders in 
untenable position. all 


red 


a majority of 
Almost 
the 


an 


/of them were so deep in 


Hines was booked into the Elite the- | 


atre there and that afternoon, on the 
way to it, stopped off at Camp Bar- 


tow, roughly about 10 miles from | 


Winterhaven. 


Operator of the date, a woman, 


it was a long time before they were 


, earning money instead of losing and |! 


|} a good many never did break even. 
The chaotic state of that period 
could easily be duplicated by the 


| expected flood of new bands imme- | 


et ..| diately after the war. And as oc- 

-distance lliam Morris 
long-distanced the William | /curred then, the losers will be the 
agency in N. Y¥. to squawk that | maestros themselves and their finan- 


_Hines’ date at the camp would vir- 


show and that Hines had given them | Jack Teagarden with $34,000 in 
the same entertainment that after-| debts: Bobby Byrne with $58,000, 
noon for free. probably the champ legal bath of 

Morris agency executives knew | all time by a bandleader. Bob 
nothing about Hines’ intention to} Allen. who recently broke up his |} 


men had advance tickets for her 


play the camp and it was net a USO- 


cia! backers. 


What this kind of operation can 
continued over fair 
of time, is clearly outlined 
bankruptcies bands 
have filed in the past couple years— 


band, and Muggsy Spanier are other 


demand. | scheduled affair. Leader's road man- | examples? though they didn't file 
Only other important facet re the | ager had simply been asked to show | bankruptey proceedings. Both were 
recording business will occur pos- | at the camp and did so without con- | in the red for over $50,000. Allen’s 
sibly tomorrow (Thurs.), when the} sulting anyone. backer was Frances Dodge, of the 
War Labor Board is expected to | sacra a auto-building family, and Spanier's 
deliver its decision on the contro-} backer was a Chicago money-man. 
versy still existing between AFM, ‘4 
— till existing ety cen AF M GOODMAN MCA AT ODDS | Byrne and Allen, however, were 
and Columbi:. and Victor, both of ‘ull hi 
which refused to join in Decca’s |} given fu opportunity to hit the 
NIXES SWITCH PLEA jackpot. Booked into the Pennsyl- 
settlement with the musicians union. 
Both manufacturers have from the Music Corp. | vania hotel, N. ¥.; New Yorker 
| Benny Goodman and Music Corp.| hotel, N. Y.; Glen Island Casino, 
first violently disagreed with the 


principle of paying royalties directly 
to the union for each side manufac- 


America have 


been at odds the 


past couple weeks over various ob- 


Terrace Room, Sherman hotel. Chi- 
cago, and other spots rated the most 
important bookings in the country, 


each had all the opportunity in the | 


world to click with the public. That 


no fault of their 


by Dailey’s Meadowbrook and 
| 

didn’t is 


| Byrne and Allen are exceptional 
| 


‘tured, and they have stuck by that | jections the leader has voiced re 

stance. If the WLB doesn’t disturb) the handling of his band. Leader 

he Decca ‘APM deal, and few ex | went so far as to take his complaints | 

| pect that it will be reversed, then | 7 Fed ti tM co 
Columbia and Victor will have to | the American Federation 0 
‘apitulate or virtually go out of/|sicians recently in an attempt to | #sencies. 
| business. | get permission to shift to another 

| However, it has been asserted by | agency, after which he would have 


executive of 


continued to pay MCA commissions 


/ due according to his contract, which 


an one of the com-| 
panies (which have been acting in 


in any and all future action) 


concert during the dispute and are | 
agreed to maintain the relationship | 
that | 


still has about a year and a half to 
run. AFM rejected his plea. 
Goodman is currently at the Stan- 


examples, however. It is the leader 
with a short bankroll, the one who 
| is on the financial borderline. who is 
| fouled when circumstances 
shouldn't be allowed to occur force 
him to accept loss dates while he’s 
| 
| 


| if the WLB decision is against their! ley theatre, Pittsburgh, the last of | trying to build a reputation. Such 
| cause they wil] take the case into! a trio of theatre weeks before going | Moves are almost always brushed 

court in an attempt to break upto Hollywood for another 20th-Fox | aside by some agencies With the 
| Deiva's” settiement. On what basis; film. Following the picture work | Short explanation that if the band 


| that can be accomplished is vague. 


‘he goes overseas for the USO. 


increases its reputation it will soon 


But Chaotic Without Reforms 


By BERNIE WOODS 


that | 


Biz Will 


, overcome the coin deficiency caused 
by the booking. That may be true, 
but it still doesn’t explain why the 
, hotels, night clubs, roadside dancer- 
ies, ete., that benefit from such book- 
ings should make money off a leader 
who's losing money to play the date. 


will again experience the chaos of 


regardless of his increased value 

as a result of playing it. 

Loss-Dates Decreasing | 1 
Loss dates have been gradually 


passing into limbo since the start of 
ithe, war. They still exist in N. Y. 
to some extent, but out-of-town 
| salary quotations have risen con. 
siderably. This was surprise, 
since it had been figured the in- 
ability of the recording companies 
/to market dises by any but the hot- 
| test bands would put broadcast jobs 
at a premium, resulting in the same 
‘38-41 unhealthy condition. Hovw- 
ever, top leaders, knowing their 
positions are secure with a minimum 
/of dise and radio exploitation, at 
least for the duration, have been 
avoiding ‘sitting down’ at a loss to 
, themselves. This has tended to in- 
crease «salary offers and frequently 
influences buyers into using 
names at good prices. 


lesser 


It’s quite possible that the great 
many bands that will be formed 
post-war will find a band business 
substantially different from what it 
was before Pearl Harbor. Besides 
the band spots that have shuttered 
for the duration and which will un- 
doubtedly reopen, it’s expected that 
there will be a string of no. -spots. 
Some far-seeing agency men fully ex- 
pect virtually a world-wide market. 
predicating their beliefs on the influ- 
ence of Yank soldiers abroad, to 
whom American music has’ been 
brought via recordings and shortwave 
radio. This expectation will probably 


| be fulfilled within certain limitations; 
England, France, Belgium, the 
| Netherlands and similar countries 
in the European area have long 
/ been devoted to American music. 
| proven by the successful tours 


through those areas by Duke Elling- 
ton, Jimmie Lunceford, et al. 

Australia, from its recent reaction 
to Artie Shaw's Naval orchestra and 
the recordings shipped to U. S. sol- 
diers stationed there, seems to be 
the territory that harbors a more 
venuine feeling for our style of 
swing. However, the limited num- 
ber of dates available there, when 
compared to the distance to be trav- 
| eled, may have a negative influence 
on bookings in that direction. 


Max and Archie Tarshis, both for- 
merly band leaders in their own 
right, now in house oreh at Casino, 
Pittsburgh, with Max Tarshis also 
doubling as staff bandleader at KQV, 
Pitt, and with Herman Middleman 
'orch for dancing four nights weekly 
}at Bachelors Club. 


Melody Asserts Itself 
That Trend Paved Way for New Record- 
ing Success Era 


By a Recording Maestro __. 


It’s wiser my byline be anonymous. The space ‘Variety’ de- 
votes to me is, it hones, for a constructive and informative 
purpose; whatever entertainment may go with the reading js 
but incidental. 

To begin with, ever since one recording executive set the 
vogue of ‘let "em hear the melody,’ that 
ning of a new success era for the diskers. 
Jack Kapp, president of Decca? Maybe other wax works had 
the same idea, but it’s now the trade that the 
idea of maintaining purity ot melody has been the keynote 
of sales success for ail the three top companies, which of 
course means Victor, Columbia and Decea. Whatever quick 
click a new outfit such as Capitol, for instance, has made was 
more with something of a novelty nature—you know, ‘Strip 
Polka,’ ‘Cow-Cow Boggie.’ ‘Elks Parade.’ etc. 

The wisdom of purity of melody is perhaps best demon- 
Strated next time you watch a group of dancers where. per- 
haps. a mickey-mouse maestro or some overly elaborate 
genius of orchestration and dansapation holds forth. You'll 
See that most of the boys and girls will wait around until! 
they get over the frills and fanfare, and won't start dancing 
until the basic melody asserts itself. 

This general simplification of the scheme of things in the 
recording business has been reflected right down the line. 
Just like the monkeyshines are good for novelty, but no: 
solid for consistent commercialization, so has the entire es- 

sence of our business changed. The boys get $30 for a three- 


marked the begin- 
Why not say it’s 


ixiomatie in 


I'm a staff conductor at one of the top recording studios. 


hour date and it’s rare that four tunes aren't recorded within 
~ CLOWNING DAYS ARE OVER | 
~ Formerly the jazz geniuses like the Dorsey brothers, 
Artie Schutt. Mannie Klein, et al. fooled around, and if there 
were 10 instrumental stars in a band. invariably there were 
10 ideas. Today the leader has a couple of crack arrangers 
who, I must confess, are frequently the true geniuses of the 
name maestro. Then there’s the personal manager or busi- 
ness adviser, or an attorney doubling into the former cate- 
gory, also a smart press agent. In general, it’s set up like 

No clowning, stalling, but let's do a rea! iob. Some 
are geniuses—especially the vocalists—at being a quick take. 
3ing Crosby and Barry Wood are noted for that: also Frances 
Langford. Some are better known as astute performers. 
hence, when the dispassioned wax records the clinkers, i 
calls for truly painstaking application to fashion a strong 
commercial product. 

Some don’t know when they're good or bad. and 
must rely on the frank and frequently cruel appraisal of the 
house maestro and executives. Some know when they click, 


as indelibly as a first-night audience knows when a new 


no 


artists 


play has smashed across. These artists usually tell us, ‘That's 
it, boys!’ and they're usually always right. 

The musicians are a simpler problem today. No shenani- 
gans, no nonsense, no cutting-up, no mugging, no wacky 
ways. The Musicians Union would stand for none of this, 
nor do we. Life’s too short nowadays for such childish 


ways. and, considering the value of artist to disk, and vice 
versa, it’s to the commonweal that all hokum be eschewed. 


| "THOSE ‘ACCIDENTAL’ HITS | 
~ Above all do the bandleaders know that a solid recording 
will catapult them to renewed. fame. There are instances 
galore. Sometimes it’s unpremeditated and frankly acci- 
dental, but what does it matter it Spike Jones and Victor 
didn’t know what they had when they reeled off ‘Der Fuechr- 
er’s Face?’ But you go down the line and you'll recognize 
how big dividends were paid the Ink Spots because of their 
‘If I Didn’t Care’; or Jimmy Dorsey with his ‘Green Eyes.’ 
‘Madame LaZonga’ and ‘Amapola’; or Kay Kyser’s ‘Jingle 


Jangle Jingle’ and ‘Praise the Lord’; or Sammy Kaye's ‘Hut 
Sut’ and ‘Daddy.’ 

True, Bing Crosby can sing anything—from ‘Please’ and 
‘June in January’ to ‘Adeste Fidelis’—and cliek. And cer- 
tainly Al Jolson was and is a great star, with or without 
records, but his old Brunswick boff seller of ‘Sonny Boy’ 
didn’t hurt him either. That goes for Jimmy Durante. the 
great Schnozzola’s ‘Inka Dinka Do,’ and even little Judy 
Garland, but nonetheless’ her recording of ‘Over the Rain- 
bow’ gave extra home values to that talented little songstress. 
And SO on dowa the tine. long comes ‘I'll Never Smile 
Again’ and it gives renewed impetus to Tommy Dorsey. This 


she value-9 


Constantiy, proving the’ Stfore ex loitive 
records for the artist, 

So, while are now things of the past—it 
went out with the prohibition era, it seems to me—there are 
still plenty of little wrinkles to watch. The ‘pop your P's’ 
is always-a recording problem; also the sibilant S's, but 
that’s essentially a matter of proper mike balance. 

In dance arrangements, excepting for the out-of-this-world, 
killer-diller instrumental vagaries which some jive leaders 
essay, you'll note how most of ’em nowadays open with a 
vocal chorus directly, and thence into the midsection instru- 
mentation. 


idiosyncrasies 


L WHY THE VOCALISTS STICK 

Speaking of vocalists, I've been asked often how come some 
of the prominents don’t break away on their own. But you 
scan the list—ihe Eberle brothers, Helen O'Connell, Harry 
Babbit, Rose Blane, et al. . .. and you'll find that, firstly. 
they're contracted, and thus anchored, but above all they're 
well paid, sure of consistent work and don’t have to worry 
about bookings. agents. contract negotiations, ete. 

Then you hark back to the Mildred Baileys and Ramonas. 
the Crosbys and Morton Downeys and Jack Fultons who icft 
Whiteman, But how many others have clicked on their own’? 
Ginny Simms, yes. She's ex-Kay Kyser, as you know, but 
in the main the boys and girls who warble with the big bands 
are happy to’ stay where they are. Some, perhaps. even 
realize they might find themselves in too deep water if they 
were faced with histrionic exactions, or the need to carry a 
15-minute sequence all by themselves. A half-minute or s0 
on a three-minute disk is something else again, 
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Yank Concert Artists Have Open’ 
Field Ahead in Latin Countries 


By RAY JOSEPHS 


Buenos Aires, Dec. 25. 

Musical field, particularly concert and operatic, probably offers the great- 
est immediate post-war, Latin-American opportunity for Yanqui artists, 
in the opinion of musical authorities here. 

Of all the entertainment big fields, Latino concert and operatic have 
suffered the least during the war. B. A.’s municipally-owned operatic 
center, the Teatro Colon, and the chief opera houses of Rio, Sao Paulo, 
Montevideo, Lima and Santiago—most of them officially operated—have 
continued full blast with Norteanencano stars during the entire course of 
the war, and are rarin’ to open up even more. 

In fact, no sooner had the U boats gotten in the way of the transatlantic 
greyhounds than Latin America shifted eyes long fastened on Paris, Lon- 
don, Berlin and Rome, to New York. And there's no doubt today that 
Manhattan is conceded to be the musical capital of the world by even the 
strongest anti-yanqui Latin maestro. 

Top personalities from the Metropolitan in Manhattan and from the lead- 
ing 57th street musical agencies have firmly established themselves both in 
opera and concert, and their job has been recognized as important enough 
to rate them the hard-to-get priorities and plane passage. 


Once Goodwill for Axis 


~ Before the war begat Nn, how ever, ‘the Colon and other Latin houses would 
take practically nothing else but singers who had been okeyed by La Scala 
in Milan or the Kroll Opernhaus in Berlin. The Axis always considered 


operatic personalities so important a prestige and goodwill builder that | 
they subsidized stars and had their embassies give them every sort of | 


official attention. 

War gave such U. S. singers as Helen Traubel, Edward Kane, John 
Guerney, Rose Bampton, Florence Kirk, Leonard Warren, Norman Cordon 
and Frederick Jaegal an opening, and post-war opportunities, musical ex- 
perts say, will be even greater, 


It will be a long time before European stars of stature and calibre will | 


develop. Furthermore, individual U. S. artists will be able to head south 
into Latin America just as soon as the war ends and priority restrictions 
Of “pianeS are for Tie spate swhils-vital for military 


purposes today—will be plentiful and easily available once the war ends. | 


include not only American artists | 
They've beet¥ by far in | 


Operatic stars rated here as U. S. 
but those who now make their home in the States. 
the majority of all foreign singers ever since ‘41. 


Most Popular Standard Tunes 


(Computed from Audience Coverage Index reports for 1943. Based on 
retwork perfermances from 8 a.m.-1 a.m.) 


Bands Now Solid In H’wood—Try 
To Budge ’Em From Coin and Sun 


Hollywood, Jan. 1. 

Name a name band and the chances are six-in-10 the 
crew is basking in the California sun. If they’re not 
here they've either been or are due soon. Gone Holly- 
wood? Not exactly, but rather drawn here by what 
the cinema center has to offer in the way of a lush 
livelihood and climatic advantages. Don’t sell that last 
item short and if you think it doesn’t figure ask any 
band leader how many men he came here with and 
how many were missing when he left. 


It's a simple matter of calculation as to why bands 
like to come west. Naturally the big reason is the pic- 
ture break, which is highly important to a band’s 
career and financial standing. Radio rates next, which 
is the same, east and west, and trailing off in the tri- 
umvirate is the theatre or nitery pitch. To those who 
know show biz, it’s Hollywood three to two. If the 
Coast has become the world’s band center, then the 
band biz has no one to blame but the bands. They 
became such an influence on the public’s lighter side, 
thanks to jukeboxes and radio. that the film barons 
couldn't stop the onrush of musical pictures now if 
they tried. 


Bands at Al 1 Studios | 


There isn’t a major studio in town that hasn't at 


least one band booked for ‘44 and those who have the 
| figures to back up their judgment are plunging like 
| never before. Out Metro way. where musicals hold 
sway, there'll always be a name band working. There 
| won't be any long spells between bands at 20th-Fox, 
either. Universal and RKO have been smitten—no 
doubt by b.o. returns—and where there’s Hope and 
| Crosby (Paramount) there’s bound to be a band or two 
-around when their pictures are in the works. Columbia 
‘has stirred, as has Republic, and Warners, which really 
started the filmusical fad many years ago, is slowly 
coming back to its first love. There'll .be indies, too, 
sound-tracking the tooters, so it looks like the biggest 
musical year in pictures lies just ahead. 

“This bonanza is no flash gold-strike, take it from 
those who have an ear to the ground and a thumb on 
the public pulse. Studios will continue te pour out 
melodies with their cinemstics as long as the public 
| keeps buying them and the best barometer in the 
| world, the b.o., is flashing green and that is the un- 
| mistakable sign to keep ‘em coming. First ones to 
know when the public is fed up are the men respon- 
| sible for filmusicals, the brass hats behind the mahog- 
'any desks, who make it their business to keep close 
tabs on trends so that the millions poured into the 
' production stream will pan gold for the stockholders. 

Thus far this screed has dealt largely in generalities. 
Factually and with a normal amount of dis-a and dat-a 
| it sounds even better for the band boys and what’s in 


RKO: Freddie Martin, 
Kay Kyser. 

PARAMOUNT: D’Artega, Milt Britton. 

WARNERS: Paul Whiteman, Spike Jones. 


Les Brown, Freddy Slack, 


REPUBLIC: Jan Garber, Freddie Martin. Count 
Basie, Ray McKinley, 
~ Rescue Passe Stars | 


~ Just as important to studios as the coin these bands 


fetch in is the indisputable fact that bands have 
rescued many stars on the downgrade, those whom ex- 
hibs like to call ‘b.o. poison.’ Without going into the 
names, it is too well known that at least a_ half 
dozen names on the way out were resuscitated by the 
band draw in their pictures. And to balance the 
scales, bands have made as many new stars as they've 
salvaged. Put the question to any studio, ‘has a 
picture with a name band ever lost money?’ and the 
reply invariably is a firm negative with the added com- 
ment in most cases, ‘they’ve been our biggest money- 
makers.’ 

It wasn't as easy as just put a band in a picture 
and count the profits. Little over two years ago 
Metro put Artie Shaw in ‘Dancing Co-Ed’ and was 
sorely tried by his temperamental spasms. Studio ape 
parently was washed up with these knights of the baton 
until the grosses staried rolling in. That changed 
their mind and Tommy Dorsey was hurriedly signed 
for ‘Ship Ahoy.’ All that glistened from musical instru- 
ments was gold and the vogue took hold. Metro ig 
now so all-fired sold on orchestras that it is planning 
to build a special studio on the lot for T. Dorsey’s 
nightly broadcasts for Ford. Nothing succeeding like 
success, other studios became hep fast.and swung into 
the jive tempo with a vengeance and juicier finan- 
cial statements. 

Those who like to look ahead, the occult-minded, 
say the fad will last just as long as the war does. Their 
argument has its points, particularly the conviction 
that the return of one-nighters when transportation 
becomes less of a problem may dull the public edge for 
bands. The conten‘ion here is that if the public can’t 
see the name outfits in person they can satisfy their 
craving by watching them on the screen. In other 
words, the films have brought the big bands to the 
small towns. And thousands of small towns, which 
their pictures play, have never seen the bands they 
view on the screen. This is the basis of the studios’ 
use of top maestros; they have found that band pic- 
tures draw big in small towns and are stronger. com- 
paratively, than in major keys. It listens logically in 
many fr ont offices. 


| __ Plenty | Okay for Maestros 


maestros and their top Prats tn “Let's take the case of 
Harry James. For one picture at Metro the band 
budget called for $65,000. Shooting time runs around 
six weeks. Following the holidays the outfit has been 
booked into the Palladium ballroom at $7,000 for the 
week. Both figures represent peak coin. Top that off 
with the $7,500 weekly the James boys rake in on 
radio (and records when Petrillo gives the word) and 
it can be readily seen what they mean when they say 
‘it’s out of this world.’ Where else can they lay up that 
kind of coin without back-breaking jumps. Little won- 
der then that James, the Dorseys, Les Brown, Jan Gar- 
ber and many another will do most of their voting here 
from now on. 


What goes for James prevails for at least a dozen 


In Order of Popularity | store for them. Dismissed in a sentence, the year lying 
Embraceable You............. Harms | Hal Harms | Just shead will set high 
Tea for Two | Wh T B. Harms as e 
| f0re. Now for a jaun roug 1e studios to see who 
Begin the Beguine..... Sometimes I'm Happs made music for the pictures in "43 that rolled up the 
Lady Be Good....... ..Harms | Shine On Harvest Moon..... Remick 
Berlin | Say It With Music............ Berlin | Films’ Band Roster | 
I Know That You Know...... Harms | Time on My Hands........... Miller ; : 

I've Got Rhythm........ New World | All the Things You Are....Chappell | a —— Dorsey, Jimmy Dorsey, Harry 

Night and Day Harms | Three Little Words........... Harms . James, Duke E ington, Bob Crosby, Vaughn Monroe, 

Harms | My Buddy Remick Spike Jones, Xavier Cugat, Kay Kyser, Benny Carter. 

SB | Take Me Out to the Ball Game.. 20th-FOX: Woody Herman, Benny Goodman, Jimmy 
ge rr Handy Broadway | Dorsey, Charles Spivak. 

rite Make Believe...... T. B. Harms | Sweet and Lovely.......... Robbins | UNIVERSAL: Count Basie, Harry Owens, Leighton 


Smoke Gets in Your Eyes.... Harms | What Is This Thing Called Love? Noble, Ted Weems, Al Donahue, Skinnay Ennis, Johnny 
Pretty Girl Is Like a Melody. .Berlin Harms | Long, Henry Busse, Wingy Manone, Alvino Rey, Jan 
Fascinating Rhythm.......... Of Simm. Harms Garber, Mitch Ayres, Louis Prima, Eddie Miller, Stan 
Dancing in the Dark......... Harms | You Made Me Love You. .Broadway | Kenton, Eddie LeBaron, Glen Gray, Freddy Slack, Ted 


Oi’ Man River .. Harms 


Crazy Rhythm... Harms | Anchors Aweigh. ........... Robbins | COLUMBIA: Louis Armstrong, Jan Garber, Alvino 
Why Do I Love ‘You. ...Harms | Marine’s Hymn...............Marks | Rey.” Téaay powell, Gien Giay; Charlie 
Somebody Loves Me......... | SB Barnet, Hal McIntyre, Cunt Basie, Duke Ellington, 
Berlin Army Air ..Fischer | Bob Crosby, Stuff Smith, Ted Lewis. 


Serviee Songs 


Lewis, Charlie Spivak, Ozzie Nelson, Jack Teagarden. 


others—the three-way killing in stratospheric figures, 
The others’ may get only what might be called the 
crumbs, but they’re golden crumbs. Another angle 
figuring importantly in the anchoring here of big bands 
is the temper of the crack sidemen. They like it here, 
and what bandman has not always wanted to settle 
somewhere. Studios are always on the prowl for good 
musicians, and it’s a case of losing a fistful of men 
by pulling stakes or remaining here with the outfit 
intact and the bankroll bulging at the seams. 

All this and California sunshine, too. 


Johnson Sees Big 
Future for Opera 


«By EDWARD JOHNSON — 
(Gen. Mgr. of the Metropolitan Opera Assn.) 


Like many other features of American life—and of life i: 
the world today—opera is going through a transition periox 
Evolution, not wasteful and destructive revolution, is the 
manner by which the pattern of our every-day lives is bein; 
changed; a carefully planned evolution of the great traditions 
of the pasi is taking place at the Metropolitan Opera House. 
where we must meet the requirements of the mid-20th 
century if we would survive. Looming againsth the post-wai 
horizon is an endless array of problems—problems which wil! 
try the stoutest hearts, and not least among them is th¢ 
question of opera in the U. S. 

Grand opera in this country began with a completely for- 
eign complexion insofar as the artistic side of it was con- 
cerned, and from the audience angle it was very definitely a 
social affair. Today we have an internationally artistic view- 
point at the Metropolitan and our audience is assuredly 
democratic. Where we were once busily engaged importing 
artists we now train our own talent; and we have already 
staried to export singers to Mexico and South America. A 
quarter of a century ago the gateway to all the opera houses 
in the world was La Scala, but after this war the Metropoli- 
tan will be the great export thea re. 

We must remember that the first World War upset the 
applecart, operatically speaking. The Metropolitan suddenly 
could not count on the European market for singers. With 


the present war the situation has been reversed, but we were 
prepared for this contingency; we saw it coming and we made 


plans accordingly. Our Metropolitan Auditions of the Air 
have annually brought forth a wealth of singing talent, so 
much talent that the management is embarrassed in its 
choice. 


The Man in the Street 


| Changing Band Styles 


(Continued from page 189) 


pene is now accessible to the man in the street: the Met- 
ropolitan has a democratic audience and we must thank the 
radio for having made this possible. Every Saturday during 
the season an estimated audience of 10,000,000 to 12,000,000 
persone bivadcasiss which are; 
the Texas Company. The mir 
a large audience for grand opera is something which never 
ceases to startle the unimaginative citizen who has normally 
looked upon opera as a luxury for the wealthier members 
our society. 

Fifty years ago we had perhaps half a dozen symphony 
orchestras in the United States, whereas today we have more 
than 250. This growth of a musica] audience has also made ‘it 
yossible for litle opera companies to travel from one end of 
our country to another. This increase in symphony orches- 
tras and opera companies has perforce brought a greater 
demand for conductors. Competition among conductors is 
one of the healthy musical signs of our times. Add to this 
fact that we now have several of our leading symphonic 
organizations with native-born Americans on the podium. 
The final step in our development is the problem of the 
composer, the composer who will write, in the American 
idiom, a work as popular as ‘Il Trovatore.’ 

The public progresses and asks for more music. Public 
opinion is our strongest arbiter and the ques.ion is: Can 
we keep up with the demands of the public? With all the 
musical media today, radio, recordings, motion pictures and 
so on, with all these facilities, the public has developed 
so that we canno. keep up with its demands. 

The future of grand opera is bright. In the Broadway 
suecess, ‘Oklahoma,’ we see an example of words wedded 
‘o music; Rogers’ music fits the libretto like a glove. Rodgers 
has not tried to become philosophical as might a contem- 
porary composer who writes for the Metropolitan. 


hy... 
acle of having déveloped ‘such™ 


white band. He calls the development ‘subtle-swing’ and 
for pure rhythmic kick it’s more exciting than his former 
groove. Lincoln opening found him fully equipped, too, 
with the pop tunes of the day, items that most Negro leaders 
have heretofore disregarded. Lionel Hampton’s band also 
had a sibsfantial Pods during its recerit ’stay ‘at 
the Famous Door, N. Y. 


Reasons for Changes | 


As to the more startling renovation of the sweet bands, 
many questions have been asked regarding the reasons these 
leaders made their moves. In Garber’s case he apparently 
eijoys telling how his daughter infur shift hy. ask- 
ing him to ‘get a band or get out of the business.” Tucker’s 
story is franker; he asserts his changeover is based on the 
fact that better paying jobs, in hotels, nightclubs, theatres, 
etc., were closed to him by the limitations of his style and 
the rather small personnel he needed for a sweet band. He 
increased the instrumentation, revised his library, added 
some men, and one of the first important jobs he was assigned 
with the new band was the Astor Roof, N. Y., which didn’t 
pay too much money. But there’s no doubt the Astor was 
a prestige spot he would not have gotten with the old band. 
Tucker is currently at Frank Dailey’s, another job he might 
not have rated. 

Like all leaders who move from sweet to swing, Garber 
and Tucker have found that the caliber of musicians needed 
to staff the latter is more expensive, as are arrangements. 
As a result, Garber still has not recovered fully the money 
he has poured out to become a swing band leader. That's 
because he made his move more abruptly than did Tucker, 
Sammy Kaye and others. Kaye’s band, for example, has 
been a sweet-swing outfit for almost two years, and the 
change over was accomplished gradually. 
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SEASON’S GREETINGS 


Wer: Jack Bregman 
| Rocce Vocco 
ew Ghester Conn 


Ira S. Wegodsky 


Business Manager 


\nt- 


And Orchestra 


“The Band Sensation 
of the Nation’’ 


CURRENTLY 


ARAGON BALLROOM 


CHICAGO 


COLUMBIA RECORDS 


Personal Direction. W. Biggie Levin 


MUSIC CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
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M.C.A. ARTISTS, LTD. 
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EDDIE OLIVER 


AND HIS ORCHESTRA 


BROADCASTING OVER THE 

BLUE NETWORK 

| | Nightly | 

| To the thousands of musicians : 

serving America and Canada | 
on the fighting fronts and at home | 
May God Bless You All! 
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LOUIS ARMSTRONG 


Featurng 
JIMMY ANDERSON 
BEA BOOZE 
JOE GARLAND 
* 


Week December 31 


PARADISE THEATRE 
DETROIT 


JAN SAVITT 
And His ORCHESTRA 
with 
| BUDDY WELCOME 


Just concluded sensa- 
tional tour with 
Frank Sinatra 


Now playing additional 
theatres 


FREDDIE SLACK 
And His Orchestra 

JUST COMPLETED 
“7 DAYS ASHORE” 


for RKO 


LIONEL HAMPTON 
And His ORCHESTRA 
Featuring 
RUBEL BLAKELY 
DINAH WASHINGTON 
Starting January 20 
CAPITOL THEATRE 
NEW YORK 


EDDIE SOUTH 


“THE DARK ANGEL 
OF THE VIOLIN” 
Currenily 
COTTON CLUB 
NEW YORK 


a 


JOE GLASER, 


RADIO CITY, NEW YoRK, 
| CIRCLE 7-0862 


LES BROWN 
And His ORCHESTRA with 
THE TOWN CRIERS 
ROBERTA LEE and 
BUTCH STONE 

Now PARAMOUNT Studios 
HOLLYWOOD 
Shooting 
- “BRING ON THE GIRLS” 


RUSS MORGAN 


MUSIC IN THE 
MORGAN MANNER 


PEE WEE LEWIS 


and His 


Featuring 
SYLVIA GREY 
WALTER LINK 


THEATRES 


TEDDY POWELL 
And His ORCHESTRA 
Featuring 
PEGGY MANN 
GENE HOWARD 
DICK MAINS 
JACK PALMER 
CHAS. VENTURA 
Just concluded 
PALLADIUM 
HOLLYWOOD 


ANDY KIRK 
and 
HIS CLOUDS OF JOY 
Vocals by 
JUNE RICHMOND 


Now 
PERSONAL 
APPEARANCE 


| “WORLD'S BIGGEST 


RED NORVO 


RED ALLEN and HiGGINBOTTOM 


Continuing at 
GARRICK STAGE LOUNGE, CHICAGO 


REGGIE 


And His ORCHESTRA 


Starting January 11 
TUNE TOWN 


BALLROOM 
ST. LOUIS 
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VICTOR BLUEBIRD RECORDS 
* 


Personal Manager: Cy SHRIBMAN 


Direction 


GENERAL AMUSEMENT CORPORATION 
THOMAS G. ROCKWELL, Pres. 


AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
featuring 
VIRGINIA MAXEY - 


Dynamic Blonde Song Stylist 


Continuing eminently successful personal appearance tour 
Jan. 7—Stanley Theatre, Pittsburgh 

Jan. 14—Roosevelt Hotel, Washington, D. C., for four weeks 
Feb. 11—FEarle Theatre, Philadelphia 


GEORGE OLSE 


And His 


Musie 


Direction: MUSIC 


VOTED THE 
‘HIT BAND OF THE YEAR’ 
at the Aragon, Chicago 


THANKS TO 
WILLIAM KARZAS 
| for a most 
delightful engagement 


CORPORATION OF AMERICA. 
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Also This Unbeatable Latin Sextette 


OYE EL CARBONERO TUMBANDO CANA 


Ti-e Charcoal Man ; When They Cut the Cane in Cuba 
PARE COCHERO QUIEREME MUCHO 
Go Easy Taxi Yours 
ROSA DE ABRIL TIO SAMBA 


April Again Uncle Sam-ba 


_ Fountain Square Hotel 608 Woods Theatre Bidg @ 1651 Cosmo St. 

Cincinnati, O. Chicago, MW. Hollywood, Cal 


ME? 


I'm the first gal in many a year to have my picture 
on more than a million song copies . . . 


I've been the queen of 20 consecutive HIT PARADES 
and I'm still right there when they swoon over 
Sinatra... 


The Mills Brothers have Decca’d me to countless 
myriads of record fans .. . 


| may not be a sweater girl but I've proven myself 
the =1 G.I. pin-up cutie in every branch of our 
armed forces . . . 


~ 


‘Now | want to wish all the flirty-flirty guys and 


everybody else the best possible 1944. And let me 
tell you about the following songs — I’m proud to 
be in the same catalog with them and | know you’ll 
like them: 


RCA BUILDING ° RADIO CITY « NEW YORK e FRANK HENNIGS, Gen. Prof, Mgr. 


 BRANCIS MAGUIRE 
‘Tuller Hotel 


Detroit, Mich. 


| 
| 
| | 
| ? wold > 
a if 
9 an 
for Bind pect? 
\ waren New 
\ ernest© Lecvone | 
INN 0) WHEN ow) 
| An Oldie That's Headed for ! ; 
| A Polka, 
= Equally Effective as a Fox Trot | 
LD END ij 
< ps i| 
EDWARD R MARKS MUSIC CORPORATION vents sernce | 
4-19 
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CHAPPELL INC. 
CRAWFORD MUSIC CORP. 
HARMS COMPANY 


RKO BUILDING 
RADIO CITY - - - - - NEW YORK 


| 
| | Happy New Year | 


ae To All My Friends 
Heartiest 7 


Greetings SAMMY FAIN 


' SAM WIGLER in association with EL! ° BERSTEIN announces 
| pa tthe launching of a new.music publishing venture 

1 FORD MUSIC, INC. 

and concurrently offers a timely tune 

i | DON’T RRY MO 

ae Introductory performance by KATE SMITH this Friday (7) 


1619 Broadway, New York COlumbus 5-4766 | 


AND HIS 
“KASSEL’S IN THE AIR” 


Season's Greetings 
JULIAN T. ABELES| 
Fifth Ave. New York 


Season’s Greetings 


Famous Musie Paramount Musie | 
Corporation Corporation — 
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From 


Season's Greetings 


PIKE JONE 


And His 


“CITY 


ONE OF THE MOST TALKED OF BANDS IN AMERICA 
ghn 


AND HIS ORCHESTRA 


featuring 


*PHYLISS LYNNE 
*BOBBY 
(Drummer Boy) 
RICKEY 


Personal Manager 
SID ROBRISH 


Exclusive Management 
MARSHARD'S 


Direction 


1898) 


WILLIAM WORRI 


AGENCY. 


‘Hollywood 


GERSHWIN CLIP HIGH 
SPOT OF M.0.T. SHORT 


phonic musical cast in the latest 
March of Time release, 
Music,’ 
| seen 
lsoloing ‘I Got Rhythm.’ 


is the late George Gershwin 


The sequence, 
| shot in the formative stages of sound 
| pix has Gershwin and a band on 
| stage with no scenic effects. 

| Sound is only fair, based on cur- 
| rent standards, and chief appeal of 
| the scene is its historic interest. It 
| also serves as a convincing reminder 
| that the late genius, in addition to 
| being a seldom equalled composer in 
his idiom was also a finished and 
well-grounded pianist. 

Film which deals with music’s part 
in the war effort also is highlighted 
with an excellently done bit of Serge 
Koussevitzky 
Symphony and_ includes 
Mischa Elman, Marian Anderson, 
Sergt. Eugene List, Deems Taylor, 
Artur Rodzinski and others in the 
symphonic brackets. Pop ranks are 
represented by Capt. Glenn Miller, 
Benny Goodmar, Paul Whiteman, 
Tommy Dorsey, Perry Como, Art 
Tatum, Duke Ellington, Fred Waring, 
Mark Warnow, Bea Wain and others. 

Recent flareup in recording indus- 
try is included with chunky portion 


shots of 


C. Petrillo in a personal explanation 
of his position on behalf of 
membership. Donn. 


Barnet Also Due For 


Charlie Barnet’s band has been 
added to the group of names headed 
for overseas tours by 
Shows. ~Barnet may~Zo offSnore - 
mediately after completing his run 
at the Strand, N. Y., which onened 
| Friday (31) and lasts four 

Abe Lyman, Jimmy Dorsey and 
Benny Goodman have also signified 
|a desire to go overseas. Goodman 
spring ana 


week 


imay go ia the 
about the same time. 
parture has been 
several months. 


> 
worse J 


Lyman’s de- 


Frankie Carle Gets 
Coveted Pennsy, N. Y. 


Frankie Carle's new orchestra will 
debut at the Pennsylvania hotel, 
N. Y., one of the prestige boskings 
in the country and a spot that few 
established bands are able to secure. 
Outfit, 
Coast, will follow the current 
will run from six to 10 weeks. 

Carle, a pianist who accounted for 
the sale of 4,000,000 recordings in 
album form for Columbia last year, 


the new group. 
by General Amusement Corp. 


| 


| 


‘Upbeat in 


Slack Out of Navy 


Freddie Slack was turned out of 
the Navy last week on a medical 


Topping an all-star pop and sym- | discharge after only a week and a 


‘half in uniform. He is back in cir- 
culation on the Coast and may re- 


his Band, 


and heard in a rare clip piano | 
a war 


Leader was working part time in 


plant near Hollywood before 


entering service. 


Oberstein Buys Up 


rehearsing the Boston | 


' head, 


‘had a 


Gen’! Studio’s Gear 


Classic Records last week bought 
the equipment of General Sound 
Studios (Brinkerhoff) and took over 
the lease of a recording studio in 
N. Y., which will supplement its 
current arrangement for the use of 
Muzak studios. Chattel mortgage 
held on General’s equipment was 
foreclosed last week, which paved 
the way for Eli Oberstein, Classic 
to make a deal. 

It's the first time Oberstein has 
studio of his own. Before 
the band he was making his Hit 


|label dises at World and since sign- 


of 1612-minute reel devoted to James | 


AFM | 


USO-Camp | 


hanging fire for | 


which is being built on the | 


Charlie Spivak, opening Feb. 13, and 


recently left Horace Heidt to form | 
Band is managed | 


for the 
history. 


Overseas USO Tour 


ing the AFM’s new license has been 
working at Muzak. 


Philly facts Co. Due 
For a Record Tour 


Philadelphia, Jan. 1. 
The Philly Opera Co. is preparing 
longest tour in its six year 
The company leaves here 
the first week in January and re- 
turns late in March after a tour 
which will include approximately 70 
engagements. The itinerary includes 
cities in Pennsylvania, Ohio, West 
Kentucky, indiana, Fcinois; 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Mis- 


vilginia, 


souri, Tennessee, Kansas, Oklahoma, 
Texas, Mississippi, Louisiana, Ala 
bama, Florida, Georgia, the Caro- 


linas and Virginia. 


Visit will niso be made to Winni- 
neg and cthe; 


citie: 


Ray and Ellen 
Novell, soprano, first newcomers to 
Music Bar, Pittsburgh, talent lineup 
in more than six months. 


GEARED TO THE 
WAR EFFORT 


MEYER 
DAVIS 


ORCHESTRAS 


Choice of the ' 
WHITE HOUSE During 
FOUR Administrations 


ORCHESTRAS 
EVERYWHERE 


|The Bellevue Stratford. 


! 

NEW YORK | 

225 West 57th St. | 


PHILADELPHIA 


WASHINGTON 
St. N. W. 


AL TRACE 


AND HIS SILLY SYMPHONISTS 
Starring RED MADDOCK 


CELEBRATING 52 SOLID WEEKS AT THE | 
DIXIE HOTEL, NEW YORK | 
BROADCASTING WOR MUTUAL 5 TIMES WEEKLY | 
RECORDING HIT RECORDS | 
Management—STANFORD ZUCKER 
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President Roosevelt’s New Year Suggestion 


Verse 


Ail of us are working hand in hand; 
We’reworking to preserve this wondrous land; 
But there is something more we all can do 


That will help to bring our loved ones safely 
through: 


Chorus 


SAY A PRAY’R FOR THE BOYS OVER THERE 

When they play the Star-Spangled Banner 

Picture them by the dawn’s early light, 

And ask the Lord to watch over them each 
night; 

Lift your eyes as you silently rise 

When they play the Star-Spangled Banner; 

As the song of freedom fills the air, 

SAY A PRAY’R FOR THE BOYS OVER THERE. 


By Jimmy McHugh and Herb Magidson 


(Copyright 1943 by Southern Music Publishing Co., Inc.) 


DECCA RECORDING BY DEANNA DURBIN 
From the Universal Picture ‘Hers to Hold’ 


SOUTHERN MUSIC PUBLISHING INC. 


RALPH S. PEER, President 


CHICAGO 7 NEW YORK HOLLYWOOD 
54 W. Randolph St. 1619 Broadway 6425 Hollywood Boulevard 


London Barcelona ® Toronto Havana Bogota * Mexico RiodeJaneiro Santiago de Chile Buenos Aires 
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Band Review 


TOMMY REYNOLDS ORCH (14) 
Wi.h Trudy Powers 
Happy Hour, Minneapolis 


This is a different orchestra as far | 


as personnel is concerned from the 
one which Reynolds brought here 


WHO SAYS THAT ROMANCE IS 


LEAVE FACE 


DEAD? THIS PROVES IT! 


(WE’RE IN LOVE) 


Lyrics. Words and Malady wrote by “ARCHIE” of DUFFY'S TAVERN 
Aided and indebted by ABE BURROWS aid FRANK LOESSER 


FAMOUS MUSIC CORP. 


net. it hits a fast and noisy jazz pace. | 
With the boys really blasting out, | 
| there’s a brass powerhouse. 
| The band has original and distinc- 
| tive tempos for pop numbers, and its 
jrhythm is beyond criticism. Reynolds 
not only makes a good-looking and 
personable front for the gang, but he | 
also scintillates wich his clarinet. 
| At this popular night club spot the 


| band provides the entire floorshow 
in addition to dishing out the dance 
; numbers. It loses no time in getting | 


We really publish it! 


1619 Broadway 


most drowning out her fair vocaliz- 
ing. 

Charles Quinlanne, tenor saxo- 
phonist, exhibits showmanship and 
skill when he comes in front of the 
mike to give his torrid interpre.a- 
tions of ‘It dad to Be You’ and 
‘There Comes a Time. A hot drum 
solo paves the way for some scorch- 
ing clarinet didoes by Reynolds. 


is a standout. With brasses muted, 
‘I'm Forever Blowing Bubbles’ also 


An | 
original arrangement of ‘The Blues’ | 


New York 


Inside Stuff--Music 


‘Holiday for Strings,’ instrumental written by Dave Rose and recorded 
| by him almost two years ago for Victor, will be marketed as a pop tune 


'at pop prices within the next couple weeks. 


Lyric for it has been written 


, by three different lyricists and it’s not yet certain which will be used, 


| Bregman, Voeco & Conn publish. 


on it. 


Atter Rose recorded and Victor released the disc nothing unusual hap- 
/pened until about six months ago, when it began picking up in popularity 
and sales without any publisher pressure. 


This forced BVC to go to work 


is listenable. 

For dancing the band frequently 
tones down its volume, demonstrat- 
ing that it’s capable of sweet music, 
too. Rees. 


i before, but it is built along the same! red hot wiih an original lively num- | 
i] hot swing lines and is equally adept! ber called ‘Happy Hour Blues.’ Then | 
at jive. Con.prising four saxes, six} Trudy Powers, its vocalist, con- 
brasses and three rhythm, together! tributes ‘Night and Day’ and ‘My 
with Reynolds himself on the clari-| Blue Heaven, with the musicians al- 


| Georgie Auld was forced to drop two regular trumpet men from his 
i'band during its date at the State, N. Y., which ended last weck because 
| they were non-802 members. Since last week was the State pit band’s 
| regular week off, the presence of the two traveling men would have re- 
| quired the payment of standby salaries. Auld replaced the two men, 
| George ‘Schwartz and Al Porcino, with Ralph Muzzillo, cutting his trum- 
| pets from four to three, 


Reg Connelly Finds 
| London Night Life Gay, 
| 


and his Cuban orchestra is a great 
success, Incidentally more and 
‘more of these rhumba combinations 
are springing up which is quite re- 
markable when you consider the 
shortage both of musicians and the 
new instruments. There is in my 
opinion, a very marked interest in ) 
this type of music developing here 


Music Interest Grows 


London, Dee. 21. 


Editor, ‘Variety’: 


rival we also welcomed Al Goodhart. 
who has even more hits to his credit | 
here than in America. 


The growing interest among the in London's night life. | 
masses in everything pertaining to | : : 
equaintance music is one of the most encouraging 
Hymie Schertzer, aito sax, is out 
factors of this present period, The |of the Benny Goodman orchestra. 
} i ‘Best Seller’ situation is so splendid | He left recently during the week at 
t Th . E; h T os really am at a loss to describe | the Hipp, Baltimore. 
i | it. ere we are once again with the | 
f : ey re it er oo No. 1 Best Seller, ‘If I Had My Way,’ | 
, - 'and the No. 2, ‘The Homecoming | 
Ai y i Waltz.’ Needless to say, it keeps us | i 
ound or all pretty thoroughly occupied, for 
|there are quite considerable staff 
, bd Old | shortages and paper difficulties to 4 STAR SENSATION 
| contend with. However, the time 
B | | passes pretty rapidly, and in these 
4 M. WITMARK & SONS days we have the opportunity of we!l- 
Nerman Foley, Prof. Mér. — numbers of American vis- | 
| 
: 4 How Sweet You You will smile when you hear of | 
i 1 | Sgt. Sydney Mills (Irving Mills’ boy) | 
z | | directing a taxi to take him to 10! 
5 i | re Downing street in mistake for 10} MORE POPULAR EVERY DAY 
t Denmark street! Just after his ar- 


REMICK MUSIC CORP. . 
Johnny White, Prof. Mér. 


Can’t You 
Do A Friend 
A Favor 


The Dreamer 


This quite exceptional success we 
are having at the moment with ‘If 1. ™ 
Had My Way’ emphasizes the trend 
towards ‘old songs,’ which, of course. 
has been a_ similar experience in 
America. The reason, I imagine, is 
that they are invariably well written 
ditties and have good, solid. unso- 
phisticated themes. Naturally, the 
warts esponsite for the very 
erful appeal of such songs 

Our other current hit. by the way, 
| ‘The Homecoming Waltz, I wrote in 
conjunction with your own Bob 
Musel who is over here for UP and 


| Ray Sonin, editor of ‘The Melody 
| tributed over British and American 9 
S h M HARMS, INC. compositions, the frst four sone 
i, i| weet eart ” Mack Goldm: P of Mér running as follows: No, 1, Ameri-/ 
ac 30 man, ror. er. can: No. British: No. 3. British: 


No. 4, American. 


| ' London Night Life Gay 


Our night life is very gay ; 
Don t Cry Baby Is had little effect. 
| ADVANCED MUSIC CORP. 


Maurice Winnick’s new orchestra at | 
Ben Bornstein, Prof. Meér. 


* JAN RUBINI 


VIOLINIST AND CONDUCTOR 


Just returned from entertaining our 
fighting boys in the Sonth Pacific. 
Now at Salt Lake City; Ely, Nevada: 
Spokane, Wash. Dee, 27, Palomar 
Theatre, Seattle; then Canada. 


4 


Ciro’s Club «is probably the only | 
really crack dance band that com- 
pares favorably with the pre-war | 
ones. The same goes for Ciro’s | 
Club itself, which is catering for the 


these taxiless nights) of the ‘Astor’ - 
Bottle Party 


“KISMET’—MG M—Hindu 
64105 Selma 


where Edmundo Ros Ave. Hollywood, Calif. 


smart and exclusive crowd. Wally | 
iif outfit at the Dorchester CLAUDE LAI HAM 
i is very popular, as is the room there, Comp6ser-Pianist 
| | alking distance fa Musie Censuliant for 
; }very important consideration in “RISING SUN’—RKO—Japanese 

if 

‘7 
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HORACE HEIDT *PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 
| BILLIE HOLIDAY PHILHARMONIC-SYMPHONY 
| EDDY HOWARD ORCHESTRA OF NEW YORK 
ly 
Ue HARRY JAMES GREGOR PIATIGORSKY 
RE BACCALONI 
out HERBERT JANSSEN PITTSBURGH SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
HOWARD BARLOW DICK JURGENS LAY PONS t 
BARTLETT & ROBERTSON ' DANNY KAYE BASIL RATHBONE it 
BELA BARTOK JAN KIEPURA FRITZ REINER | 
COUNT BASIE EDWARD KILENYI PAUL ROBESON 
*KURT BAUM KOLISCH STRING QUARTET ARTUR RODZINSKI - 
SIR THOMAS BEECHAM ANDRE KOSTELANETZ ROTH STRING QUARTET 
RICHARD BONELLI GENE KRUPA BIDU SAYAO 
LES BROWN CHARLES KULLMAN RUDOLF SERKIN 
BUDAPEST STRING QUARTET KAY KYSER GINNY SIMMS 
ADOLF BUSCH *MARJORIE LAWRENCE FRANK SINATRA 
BUSCH QUARTET LOTTE LEHMANN KATE SMITH 
CALILOWAY ERICH LEINSDORF PHIL SPITALNY 
i FRANKIE CARLE JACK LEONARD SUZANNE STEN | 
y JOHN CARTER OSCAR LEVANT RISE STEVENS 


where el 


se would y 
but on COLU 


ou find such a 
t music by the 
MBIA RECORDS 


ROBERT CASADESUS 


CLEVELAND ORCHESTRA 
XAVIER CUGAT 


DON COSSACK CHORUS, 
SERGE JAROFF, CONDUCTOR 


SAMUEL LIFSCHEY 


FRANKIE MASTERS 
LAURITZ MELCHIOR 
NATHAN MILSTEIN 
MINNEAPOLIS SYMPHONY 


FREDERICK STOCK 


BRUNA CASTAGNA RENE MAISON LEOPOLD STOKOWSKI AND THE 
THE CHARIOTEERS QUEENA MARIO ALL-AMERICAN ORCHESTRA 
CHICAGO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA NINO MARTINI IGOR STRAVINSKY 


STUYVESANT STRING QUARTET 
JOSEPH SZIGETI 

CLAUDE THORNHILL 

TOMMY TUCKER 


GOLDEN GATE QUARTET LYN MURRAY MAREK WEBER 


AL GOODMAN 
BENNY GOODMAN 
MORTON GOUit 
ROLAND HAYE: 


GUIOMAR NOVAES 
*EUGENE ORMANDY 
*IRRA PETINA 
EGON PETRI 


ROBERT WEEDE 
WESTMINSTER CHOIR 
TEDDY WILSON 
WINGS OVER JORDAN 


*KURT BAUM, ZINO FRANCESCATTI, MARJORIE LAWRENCE, IRRA PETINA, EUGENE 
ORMANDY & THE PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA HAVE RECENTLY SIGNED TO RECORD 
EXCLUSIVELY FOR COLUMBIA. THEIR RECORDS WILL BE AVAILABLE IN THE NEAR FUTURE. 


COLUMBIA RECORDS 
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ville from 1895 to 1898, when he joined with Primrose for another great 
minstrel show which lasted for five years. Lew Dockstader was the high- 
est salaried minstrel man in the business. 


NEXT CLOSING 


History of 


Birthplace for Comics | 

There were many great comedians w vho first gc got their start in minstrel 
shows. Nat Goodwin was with Haverlys. Fred Hallen (Hallen and Hart) 
also started with Haverlys. J. W. Kelly, the Rolling Mill Man, who was 
the greatest extemporaneous comedian and wit in the history of the the- 
atre, did a blackface act with Charlie Dockstader at the London theatre. 
Chauncey Oicott played with all the great minstrel shows. Banks Winter, 
who wrote ‘White Wings’ (and was the daddy of Winona Winter), was 
a great tenor with minstrel shows. James Ten Brooke was an interlocutor. 
Eddie Girard ended his blackface career in 1885 and became half of the 
team of Donnelly and Girard of ‘Natural Gas’ fame. Jeff DeAngeles did 


By JOE LAURIE, JR. 


My old pal Bert Swor has gone to join the Great Circle Upstairs! He 
has gone to sit with his old buddies in blackface—the great clowns of the 
Kingdom of Cork—Lew Dockstader, George Primrose, Will West, Bobby 


Newcomb, Billy Rice, Luke Schoolcraft, George Thatcher, Eddie Leonard, | an end and sang in Bombay, India, with the Victoria Loftus Troupe. His 
Al G. Fields, Dan Quinlan, John Henshaw, Press Eldridge, ‘Honey Boy’ | dad was a minstrel, too. ; 

Evans, Barney Fagan, Hi Henry, Hugh Dougherty, Guy Brothers, Bill George Marion played bones and did an end with Dockstader’s in 1888. 
Swetman, Lew Hawkins, Ed Cassidy, George Wilson, Frank Tinney, Billy | Tony Hart (Harrigan and Hart) played with minstrel shows as Master 


Emerson, Add Raymond, Arthur Rigby, Joe Norcross, 
Emmett. Paul Dresser and McIntyre and Heath. I can see them all now, | ‘23° in ‘Johnny 
standing u» as Bert makes his entrance and takes his place on ‘the end’ | with nearly all the big minstrel shows and did a blackface act with Sam 
while the harps play ‘I'd Rather Be a Minstrel Man Than Any Other Man Ryan, also with Tom LeMack and Charles Ernst. Joe Cawthorne and his 
I Know,’ | brother Herb did a blackface act in 1876. Joe was with Sam Hague Min- 

There are many men alive today who have trouped with minstrel shows | strels in Liverpool in 1879. Nat Haines (Haines and Vidocq) were the first 


Sam Devere, Daniel! Anthony Cannon. He did a ‘genteel wench.’ Tom Lewis (famous for his 


Jones’), stopped doing blackface in 1900. He was end man 


as song and dance men, singers, bone and tamborine players and funny to do ‘planting the hatchet in the head’ bit in 1877. John E. Cain was with 
men who get many a ‘yak’ from an audience, but were not lucky enough to) Johnson's Dixie Minstrels. James Cook (Cook and Lorenze) was with 
get the breaks or gifted enough to get the Golden Crown of ‘Special Bill- | Barlow, Wilson and Rankin Minstrels. Billy Van was with all kinds of 
ine’ in the esreat minstrel shows. Bert Swor was next to the last of .the | minstrel troupes and musical acts. Andrew Mack, as Master Will LeMack, 
great Monerchs of Minstrelsy. He was a kind, fine, lovable funny man,| sang ‘A Violet From Mother's Grave with Thatcher & West's Minstrels. 
and one of the greatest drawing ecards in the south with that form of | Dan Quinlan started as a property man with Barlow's Minstrels and 


entertainmcn . 
Cork. He is 
t- mborine over 


And now only one remains of the great Kingdom of Burnt | became one of the «reatest of all interlocutors, he was the first ‘middle man’ 
Neil O'Brien, who put away his can ot cork, sponge and | to step out of his chair and come down front to talk to the end men. He 
10 years ago. In his reti*ement he sits back thumbing | played a lot of vaudeville with Kellar Mack and Vic Richards. Sam 


memory’s pages of one of the greatest branches of all show business, | Bernard did a wench in ‘The Fellow That Looked Like Me’ in 1883. Al 
minstrelsy, the cradle of stars. Reeves (You know me, Al?) was with Carneross in Philadelphia for a 
7 Minstrelsy Strictly Yankee Doodle | | year. So was big Jim Kelly (Kelly and Kent), who was with Carneross & 
Dumont for years. Arthur Dunn was with Haverly’s. Stuart Barnes did 

Minstrelsy is as American as chewing gum. Circus, drama, vaudeville. | blackface with Clement (Clement & Barnes). Billy Jerome, authar of 
opera, all had their start in Europe, but the minstrel show is strictly | ‘Bedelia’ and huncreds of other songs, sat on the end for Barlow, Wilson & 
American. It was a simple form of entertainment that was kept as clean | Rankin, Hap Ward (Ward and Vokes), as a member of the Four Dia- 
as a kid’s party face. For over a century it catered to American men, | monds, did a blackface act with Barlow's. Arthur Deming did a blackface 
women and children. There isn’t a town, city or village in the whole | monolog with Vogel & Deming’s Minstrels. Richard Carle and Jed Prouty 
Uniied Siaies that boasted an ‘Opry House’ or ‘Town Hall’ that didn’t | anpeared as amateurs in a minstrel show at the Great Head Yacht club in | 


a minsirel show. 


Winthrop, Mass., Carle wearing a red wig with his blackface, 
There hes been considerable discussion as to the exact date when the 


tion. Jed Prouty played minstrel shows every 


was sensa- 
summer with Fox & Ward. 


first mins rel show wes put on. The known record is that it was first Harry Bulger was one of the original members of the Al G. Fields Min- 
presented in New York city in 1843, The first recorded ‘blackface’ «ct) strels. Matt Keefe was a yodler with the same show in 1887, later doing 
(not minstrel show) wes given at the Federal theatre, Boston, on De-| a vaudeville act with 1 Tony Pearl, 
cember 30, 1799. There wes a troupe at Thorpe & Overin’s Temple: of | — [aes ae - 
Music. N. Y.. in 1865. called ‘Minstrels of All Nations,’ which advertised Bob Burns With” Swor } 
‘Niggers of all countries. Then there was the Tennessee Quadroon Min- Fae ‘Bazooka’ “Burns did a blackface act with Bert Swor under the 1 name 
strels (1866), who advertised ‘Perfect delineation of plantation life.” At ‘Black and Blue’ in 1930. Eddie Foy (Foy and Thompson) was with 
that time there were also Chase, Purdy, Murphy and Buckley's Minstrel in 1883. Billy O'Dav (Geo. W. Day did a with 


shows. 
The Georgia Minstrels 
played the Argus Hall 


Shay’s Quinciplexal Minstrels, later doing a monolog in vaudeville. 
other great monologist that was with minstrel shows was Dick 


An- 


were the only actual Negroes in the field. They . 
Knowles, 


600 Broadway. In 1883 there was the Fayette 


' he was able to hold down any 


; ; : Who went to England and stayed there for over 25 years. Bert Marion 
jolsch’s Masti Minstrels, a ‘lady minstrel’ organization, with Lottie | 
elsch's the (Marion and Dean) was with the Pendleton Minstrels. ‘Scamp’ Mont- | 
otta tts rs ree 7, 4 < 5S } 
loore a AUKINSON n 2 | gomery was with the Beach and Bower show, later doubled with Tony 
soubrette, blacked up as a member of a minstrel show that played at Me- | 
bre earl for vaudeville. Dan Collyer was with Dockstader before he went 
Guire’s theatre at Virginia City, California. .Gus and Charles Frohman put | 
inatre) si in 1882. callin: it Callendar’s Georgia Minstrels. P. T. | in.o Broadway shows. Lew Hawkins was a noted comic with all the great 
ti h he lost th of Jim Sandford. | minstrel troupes. John Fields (Fields and Hanson) started in 1865 with 
Arm ackec ne whe Os e services ve ‘is instr 
arnum Dilacked up one time en ne | the Frisco Minstrels as a boy vocalist, he once had Old Hoss Hoey as a 


1815 there was a | partner. After 


| the name otf 
40 years. 
Julian Eltinge was one of the great attractions with the Cohan & Harris 
Minstrels. So was George ‘Honey Boy’ Evans, who later took out the 
under his name. Johnny Queen and Doc Quigley were great min- 
So was Dave Reed and Billy Kersands, who was known as the 
Emerson. Weber and Fields were once with the Carncross 


Upstairs.’ In 
who sang a song called ‘Battle of 


Barnum went on and sang ‘Such a Gittin’ 
blackface comic called Pot Pie Herbert, 
latisburg.’ 


they broke up Fields had many partners. 
Hanson, doing a blackface talking and 


giving 


musical act for over 


Minstrel Firsts | 

Frank Bower made the first set of bones in 1841. Luke West was the | 
first to do solo whistling (1854), Joseph M. Norcross, one of the founders | Show 
of The Jolly Corks (now Elks), was an interlocutor in 1841. Bobby New- | strel men. 
comb was the originator of ‘The Essence of Old Virginia.’ a step still used | Negro Billy 


with variations by all dancers. He wroie and sang his own songs, and | Minstrels. Joe Murphy. of ‘Kerry Gow’ fame, was also an end man when 
was the most famous of all the softshoe dancers many vears before George | he first started. Bernard ‘Bunny’ Granville started with minstrel shows. 
Primrose (1856). The first woman to achicve prominence in minstrelsy | Denman Thompson, of “Old Homestead,’ sat on the end. The Great Leon, 

Julia Gould, who was with the famous Bucley Serenaders in the 1850's. dean of temale impersonators, did a stump speech with Kelly and Leon 


1850's. Minstrels. 
During the Civil War, William Harris (Harris and Carroll) was a black- | and dancer. 
face song and dance man. He later became one of America’s great legit | Minstrels. 
managers. Hugh Dougherty started with a stump speech in 1858 with the ; ~~~ 
Sandiord’s Minstrels and spent one-half of his minstrel career of over 66 | — ™ 
years in a theatre in which he first made his debut, Dumont’s, in Philadel- | Al G, 


Jerry Cohan 


(George M.’s father) was a tambourine player 
His first er 


gagement was in 1868 with Campbell & Huntley's 


Al Fie ields? Special Train | 


Fields was the first to carry his own sets ‘and | scenery. ‘and the 


phia. Christy Minstrels was one of the first great minstrel shows. He | first to build and operate a special train of cars for his troupe. Harry 
took part of his company to Europe in 1857, and every minstrel show in | Fisher, of the old Harrigan and Hart day s, noted for his German char- 
England has been called Christy's ever since. | acterizations, did an ‘Uncle Tom.’ So did Wilton Lackaye. ‘Pop’ Ward 

George Guy was the. founder of the show that bore his name. He had | (Ward and Curran) was with McIntyre and Heath Minstrels. Harry 


The | Watson (Dutch comic) started with blackface song and dance. Paul Dresser 


the unique distinction of sitting in the first part with his six sons. : 
wrovie 


three Gorman broiners, John, Jim and George, staritiim witty Hooicy’s and sang songs. with Billy Rice’s show ii 1885. John Henshaw 
Minstrels and later had their own show. Old Jim Gorman in later years played tambourine with Harry Robinson's Minstrels. Daniel Decatur 
put on dance routines for George M. Cohan shows. Fox and Ward were Emmett was a minstrel and wrote the immortal ‘Dixie. J, Melville Jansen 
the oldest pariners in show business. They did a blackface act together (author of Jansen’s Cyclopedia of Comedy) did an acrobatic song and 


for over 60 years, played in all the big minstrel shows and did a vaudeville dance with Gus Bruno in Swetman’s Minstrels. Frank Tinney was with 

a : Murphy’ s Minstrels at the Steel Pier in Atlantic City in 1910, replacing 
Barncy Fagan | Eddie Cassidy. Welch's Minstrels was a great troupe around Philadelphia 

He was a producer and started with Pete Lee’s Minstrels. Press Eldridge, | @!ter Frank Dumont passed on, 

who billed himsecif as ‘The Commander-In-Chief of the Army of Fun,’ Al Jolson was the big wow of the Dockstader 

was with Harry Bloodgood’s Minstrels many years before he played vaude- | wouldn't follow, 


was one of the greatest of ‘neat’ song and dance men. 


show—the only man Lew 
Jolson played a little vaudeville, then went back to the 


ville. Billy Barry. dad of Lydia and Bobby, was with Haverly’s Minstrels | minstrel show for half a season, then came to Broadway and became the 

long before he became one of America’s foremost Irish comedians. | greatest single entertainer of our time. 

Pr Eddie Leonard, the one and only, was with Haverly’s in 1892. He sang 

rimrose “om panies ‘Pliney Come Kiss Your Baby’ and ‘Hanna Lady.’ Haverly objected to 
George Primrose (Delaney) was the greatest of all dancing ‘minstrels, | Eddie's ‘wah-wahing’; said it made the song look foolish and made him 


one of the topnotch 


AT 
ia Bua fess, Ol 


played in his own shows and organized many companies—Barlow, Prim- cut it out. Primrose and West also made Eddie cut it out. The n he wrote 
se, Wihcn & West, their Thatemer, West: thes” ante “wdh-waited” te “fame “aba forfiiife, Hewes one of the 

Thatcher and became Primrose & West. He then ioined Lew Deckstader,! truly great minstrels. 

and as Primrose and Dockstader played their show from 1898 to 1903. Ther n| Ben Cotton, the grandfather of Nick Long, Jr., was 


Primrose went on his own and also played a lot of vaudeville. minstre! men of years ago. Se was Billy Birch 


‘County 


Frank McNish, the famous ‘Silence In Fun’ man, started with Barlow, | Fair,’ played with his own minstrel show. Harry Kernell (John and Harry 
Wilson, Primrose & West in 1878, then had his own shows. Lester and} Kernell), one of the great Irish comedians of the early 80's, was an end- 
Allen (‘said to be the greatest two-man act), doubled with Smith and} man with the Hyde & Behman show. Edwin Booth blacked up and sang 
Waidron and were the original Big Four. Billy Lester was the husband of | ‘nigger songs,’ played banjo and bones in 1850. Tony Pastor 


Annie Hart, the 
mous. Lester and 


made ‘It’s the 
own minstrel 


little lady who Hat Me Father 
Allen had their show in 1884 
MeIntyre & Heaih’s Start 
MecIniyre and Heath started their 
apnearance was at Tony Pastors in 
act was produced with the Weber 


Wore’ fa- in 1846. Francis Wilson 
minstrel shows. Hi 

7 | 1875, and a few years later 
William H. Crane, the noted legit actor, 
Minstrels in 1860. Will F. (Old Hoss) Hoey, did 
Minstrels and played a skit with Bryant, 


(Mackin & Wilson) played violin and banjo in 
Sam P 
took out his own famous Hi 


Henry was a cornetist with rice’s Minstrels in 


Henry Minstrels 


Their first New York 


careers in 1874. | 
famous Georgia Minstrel | 


1879. Their 
and Fields’ 


tramp with Cal Wagner's 
his partner, called ‘The Book 


organization. McIntyre and Agent.’ This was the inception of the famous ‘Parlor Match’ show. with 
Heath were the highest priced blackface act in show business. William | which he was identified for vears. 
H. West, partner of George Primrose, was_a clog dancer and producer,| Even Percy Williams, the great vaudeville manager, blacked up. He 
who started with the Skiff and Gaylord’s Minstrels. His first wife was | * ; 


played the part of the colored boy in ‘Echoes’ (1876). 
wagon minstrel show selling electric belts. 


Minstrels Start to Skid ng | 


; He als sme 
Fay Templeton. The tamous Russell Brothers, ‘The Irish Servant Girls.’ ¢ also had a small 


changed from white to blackface in front of the audience in 1880, when 
they jcined Woodson’s & Allen’s Minstrels, James doing an end and John 


singing. The Baumann brothers many vears later did a ‘black to white’ As late as 1912 there were over 13 minstrel shows on the road. With 
change in front of an‘ audience. the rise of vaudeville the minstrel show started to go—same as vaudeville 
Hyde & Behman were managers and proprietors of many high-class. started to go when talking pictures came in. 


minstrel shows. Lew Dockstader (George Alfred Clapp) started in 1873 | 


Yes, I can picture the boys ‘Upstairs’ getting ready for the ‘Parade.’ 
as a song and dance man with Frank Lawton. 


He later teamed with a | Shine those shoes, put on your dusters and high hats, grab your cane. 


fellow called Charlie Dockstader (no relation), but were billed as aj} They can't ‘fine’ you now tellers for being ‘late’ or ‘sloppy... Let that kid 
‘brother act.’ as that type act was the craze those days and got more carry the big drum, let his little pal carry the ‘banner’; who knows they 
money. In 1886 Lew opened Dockstader’s Minstrels in New York and re- may be the future endmen. Looks like a sellout at the Op'ry House. 


Okay boys! 
I Know,’ 


mained there three years. He took a Frisco trip with his entire company. 


Strike up ‘I'd Rather Be a Minstrel Man Than Any Other 
broke up the show and organized a new company in 1891, played vaude- 


them al! | 


was with Young and Campbe II's s | 
| Africa, 


;some time and they 
| go back to dragging a plow. 


course, 


{ 
vas Ward 
was a minstrel | VW@5 


PICKING THE 
FAVORITES 


Rufus Lemaire: ‘I think Aveling 
and Lloyd were my favorite act, as 
they were one of the few acts that 
kept their material up to. the 
minute.’ 

Ted Husing: ‘As an inveterate fol- 
lower of vaudeville in those dear 
dead days of the past, I'd walk a 
mile to see Charley Withers in the 
old Opry House’, 

‘Frank McHugh: ‘I can't remember 
laughing at anybody more than I did 
at Cliff Gordon, the German politi- 
cian. His delivery and his material 
of topics of the day was great,’ 

Harry Hershfield: ‘John and Emma 
Ray will always linger in my mem- 
ory. Just to prove that I never can 
forget them I am still using their 
jokes.’ 

Marty Forkins: ‘The one that stood 
out with me and still does, is, of 
Bill Robinson. I think Bill 
ideal vaudeville act because 
spot 
on the bill: in most cases he was 
compelled to close the show. He 
was also able to deliver comedy and 
at no time during his career was 
ever censored for using material 
that was offensive.’ 

Harry T. Jordan, veteran mana- 
eer of Keith Theatre, Philadelphia: 
‘There was one act, however, that 
had no competition as far as box 
office, ability to entertain, and never 
at a loss for something new; and 
that was Harry Houdini.’ 

Singing Sam: ‘I shall never 
Bowers, Walters and Crooker, 
the best act of its kind I ever 

Irving Berlin: ‘I shall never 
the Three Keatons.’ 

Cliff Sterre:t, cartoonist-creator of 
‘Polly and Her Pals’: ‘Chic Sale was 
tops with me for his artistry and 
originality.’ 

Gene Buck, ex-prexy of ASCAP- 
‘For truly great artistry (and I have 
seen thousands of acts), Bert Wil- 
liams danced and talked and 
played scenes like nobody else in 
my memory. He was one of the 
truly great artists of both races.’ 

Burns and Allen: ‘The act we en- 
joved most was Frank Van Hoven. 
To me it was the greatest comedy 
act I ever saw. The act that Gracie 
enjoved most was Roger Imhof. 

Groucho Marx: ‘Modesty will not 
permit me to mention the name of 
the act I enjoyed most in the old 


Was an 


forget 
to me 
saw.’ 

forget 


sang, 


vaudeville days, but the best mon- 
ologist I remember was Julius Tan- 
nen. The best comedy quartet, The 
Manhattan Comedy Four.’ 

Max Gordon: ‘Among the acts I 
enjoyed most were those who did 
wonderful comedy acts in one; Cam- 


eron and Flanagan in ‘On and OI; 
my brother, Cliff Gordon, and Staley 
and Birbeck in ‘The’ Blacksmith 
Shop.’ 

Bing Crosby: ‘One of the vaude- 
ville acts I recall with considerable 
pleasure, in fact, one I'd fight my 


way in to see was that artful 
‘Reuben,’ Britt Wood. His type of 
humor never missed with me. When 


he sang, ‘Irene, My Village Queen,’ 
and yammered on that mouth organ 
of his I was a pushover.’ 

Lucius Beebe, of the N. Y. Herald 
Tribune: ‘Willard Simms’ wonderful 
wall-papering act in which he 
smeared the entire stage with paste 
and finally fell off a scaffolding into 
a huge vat of the stuff.’ 

Arthur Willi. former vaudeville 
booker of the Keith Circuit and now 
scout for Radio Pictures: ‘Blossom 
ers in my memory.’ 

Judge Frederick Goldsmith: 
‘Good acts were so numerous that ‘it 
is hard to enumerate or to venture 
an opinion which one I liked best. 
But the one I really liked the best 
and Curran in ‘The Ter- 


rible Judge.’ 
Chic York and Rose King: ‘Proud 
to say we have played vaudeville 


Podunk to Capetown, South 
and I presume that Rose and 
I have played with at least 10,000 
different variety acts in our time, 
and the act I liked most was Fink’s 
Mules. vhy? I always did like 
mules and Mommy Fink’s mules al- 
ways looked so sad I guess they 
knew vaudeville would play out 
would have to 
Mommy 
and Mules are both hard-headed, 
that’s why I like Fink’s Mules.’ 
Louis Sobol: ‘I can still see Bis- 
sett and Bestry, dressed in their 
straw hats, stock ties and light suits, 
dancing, while sitting on chairs, the 
same Harry Bestry who is now an 
artists representative. They. had 


from 


class with a capital C. 
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Wednesday, January 5, 1944 


Thirty-eighth 


VARIETY 


Anniversary 


VAUDEVILLE = 205 


Vaudeville-Nitery Union Emerges From 
Morass of Predicaments for First 
Time Under Shelvey Leadership 


By GEORGE ROSEN 


Going back just a year ago, the American Guild of Variety 
Artists, stepchild of the Associated Actors and Artistes of 
America, presented a sorry picture. Disaster, which it had 
skirted for three years under a variety of regimes that 
plunged it deeper and deeper into debt and disrepute, ap- 
peared imminent. Walter N. Grevza, of Equity, had been 
brought in on a pro tem basis as national administrator in a 
last desperate bid to hold the vaude and nitery union to- 
gether. Almost without exception, the various AGVA locals 
throughout the country were delinquent in their per capita 
taxes to the national office, and the latter, clinging to an 
almost futile hope that some miracle would happen, had 
managed to make periodic loans from Equity until it had 
incurred a total indebtedness of $70,000. The international 
board of the Four A’s had appealed to Equity to absorb the 
insolvent union into its organization—but Equity would have 
none of it. AGVA, in effect, was as ‘dead’ as vaudeville 
itself. 

But the ‘miracle’ happenetl. Just about the time when the 
vaude upbeat was beginning to assert itself, when the ample 
supply of defense coin throughout the country was bringing 
a demand from even the smaller communities for live talent 
and when the heavy spending of the war workers brought 
new-found prosperity to nightclubs, Matt Shelvey came on 
from the west to take over the national AGVA office in 
N.Y.. Trying to bring order out of chaos was a job that 
would have floored a lesser man, but Shelvey, as AGVA’s 
local director in San Francisco, had surmounted similar 
obstacles on the Coast and had managed to make the Frisco 
local one of the few self-sufficient units. 

What Shelvey accomplished in his 10 months as national 
administrator’ is now a matter of record, a recuid that vias 
won him the respect of the entertainment industry as a 
whole. Fortunately he had an assist from one who knew 
AGVA’'s strength and weaknesses as no other man knew it 
—Jonas T. Silverstone, the union's national counsel. And 
when Silverstone went into the army last summer, the asso- 
ciate counsel, Mortimer S. Rosenthal, was sufficiently 
grounded in the setup to take over the work with almost 
equal effectiveness. It was Rosenthal, in fact, who single- 
handedly put up a battle before Internal Revenue Dept. 
officials in Washington last September which won for the 
nation’s vaude and nitery enteriainers increased exemptions 
on the 20% withholding tax, a battle that was predicated on 
the fact that because of the uncertainty of working weeks 
throughout the year for performers in those fields they 
were entitled to benefits. 
| Ruling With Firm Hand 


From the start Shelvey realized that only by ruling with 
a firm hand could he-hope to bring AGVA out of the morass 
of financial and administrative predicaments. Immediately 
he set to work completely overhauling the entire AGVA 
structure, imtiating sweening reforms that left its deep im- 
print on every local throughout the country. To all the 
local directors went an ultimatum that unless all per capita 
tax delinquencies were met, and met instantly, the locals 
would be dissolved and placed under national jurisdiction. To 
allow for more efficient functioning, drastic changes were 
introduced in the bookkeeping system and in other admin- 
istrative phases of the work, wherever and whenever it was 
necessary, Shelvey ordered the transfer of organizers and 
key local execs from one area of the country to another; 
when the vaude and nitery upsurge in any particular locality 
or section held forth the possibility of pacting additional 
spots to AGVA contracts and increasing the performer mem- 
berships, he augmented staffs. But everything was done with 
one object in mind——to better the working conditions of the 
performers. Shelvey in turn stuck to the one hard and fast 
rule, that members pay up on delinquent dues, stay up to 
date and play ball with AGVA by refusing to play spots de- 
clared unfair. Only in that way, they were told, could 
AGVA gain strength and win the respect of its sister unions 
in the Four A’s. 

That it worked is manifested by its position today. From 
a bankrupt organization it has emerged in less than a year 
as a financially sound, smooth-runing union with a record 
paid-up membershin and less bickering within its ranks than 
at any time since its inception four years Because 
of the place it now occupies as a full-fledged member of the 
Four A’s, Shelvey has won the praises of officials of the 
Strongly entrenched sister unions. 

When, recently, there was threat of AGVA disruption in 
thé “Los “Angeles Jecal. Shelvex. tétused to ier 
He hopped out to the Coast. made his cwn per- 
sonal investigation of the dissension preventing proper func- 
tioning of the office and wound up byedissolving the local 
and placing it under jurisdiction of the national office. If 
necessary, he says, he'll take the same measures with any 
other local that fails to toe the mark. 


ago. 


barriers, 


Fewer ‘Unfair’ Spots 

Today there are fewer niteries and vaude houses on the 
AGVA unfair list than at any time since the union was set 
up. Yet, in pacting the number of spots, Shelvey 
has never relaxed his standards and has demanded maxi- 
mum benefits on pay and working conditions. When he 
finally stepped in to help settle the protracted Leon & Eddie's 
N. Y, nitery dispute early last year, the resultant basic 
agreement was to AGVA’s advantage, as well as the talent. 

Sore spot in AGVA’s regime during the past year has been 
the attempt by a rump committee to restore local autonomy 
to the N. Y. local headed by Dave Fox. It’s the contention of 
Shelvey, however, that Fox has brought a prestige and 
soundness to the N. Y. local that’s been heretofore lacking. 
Shelvey is solidly behind him. The rump committee, armed 
With signed petitions, carried its case to the international 
board of the Four A’s, which authorized Shelvey and Fox 
to set up a committee of 21 to devise an agenda and hold a 
membership meeting to determine whether a majority wants 
restoration of autonomy. Although appointed five months 
ago, the committee has yet to hold its first meeting. Shelvey 
Says it's because the committee doesn't favor any change in 
the local's status. 


record 


tite" 


Stages Comeback— 


But Don’t Count 


Even the Slightest Post-War Economie 
Setback May Again Bring Out 
the Crepe 


By JOE SCHOENFELD 


It’s no longer ‘poor vaudeville.” The pest year took it out 
of the poorhouse and, comparatively speaking, gave vaude- 
ville and air of affluence it hasn’t enjoyed since the debacle 
of the late ‘20s. 

Whether vauceville was slugged, or whether it originally 
fell of its own decadence has always been one of the puzzles 
of show business. But there can ke no question of what 
has happened in the past year. Vaudeville was pushed to a 
point up the ladder again—pushed by civcumstances which 
vaudeville, with all its shortcomings in telen: and showman- 
ship, just couldn't deny. 

The war has motivator of the renewed 
interest in stage The war has placed money with 
pcople and in localities Jong arid of the wherewithal to 
afford anything more than the low-priced admissions of 
double-feature picture houses. The war gave the nation— 
the world, in fact—USO-Camp Shows, which has given 
millions of servicemen a r The 


been the 


shows. 


ereat 


taste of live 
boys in turn have imparted their favorab!e impressions to 
the homefolks—and variety actors as a result have found 
themselves again in favor nearly everywhere. 

But vaudeville’s ‘comeback’ has had its limitations, with 
the result that it probebly has gone as far as it can go. 
And the ‘limitations’ encompass chiefly cGne thing—talent. 

Not having had a talent-development ground since the 
Family Time passed out in the ‘20s, vaudeville just hasn't 
brought up any new performers of note. At the same time, 
as the war has ‘given’ so has it ‘taken? Many young per- 
formers from the night club field who mivht have well fit 
into the vaudeville ‘comeback’ picture have been drafted 
into the armed forces: many vaudeville acts have been 
broken up by the-conscription of ‘key’ partners. This has 
milked the vaudeville eligibles dry. 


Camp Shows Drain on Talent | 

USO-Camp Shows. with its farflung routes, domestic and 
overseas, has likewise been a terrific drain on the variety 
talent ranks. This worthy program must be carried out to 
the fullest possible extent and showmen agree that nothing 
must interfere with the furnishing of entertainment to Our 
servicemen. If the commercial theatre suffers in that process 
then that is another unfortunate war circumstance. 


But the most vital limitation of the vaudeville ‘comeback’ 
is the lack of headliners. This is not a new story—but it’s 
a condition that’s worse now than ever before. It’s also 
another war circumstance. 

Vaudeville’s own headliners have long been extinct. 
Virtually all of them wandered off to the greener fields 
provided by pictures, radio and legit. On _ infrequent 
occasions they came back for a few weeks of personal ap- 
pearances. But even that’s now out. High taxes make the 
playing of vaudeville dates virtually a government-charity 
gesture by the high-carning stars such as Jack Benny, Bob 
Hope, Eddie Cantor, Al Jolson, et al. 

And now that vaudeville again has the 
develop its own headliners, the war’s inroads on picture, 
radio and legit talent has even precluded that. For as 
soon as a performer shows promise in the vaude-nitery 
field now, either pictures, radio or legit, or all three, grab 
them. 

Thus, vaudeville is left only with the bands as steady 
And that’s not vaudeville. It’s a transplanta- 
tion of the Roseland Ballroom, sans the dancing, into the- 
atres. It’s also a catering to chiefly juvenile rather than 
adult tastes. With the result that it’s still the picture that 
counts, except at matinees, at virually every stage show 
house in the country. The exceptions are rare indeed that 
a band proves a major draw to adults, too. 

Which melts down the vaudeville ‘comeback’ to one 
salient and inescapable fact. The theatre operators full well 
realize the importance of their pictures and will continue to 
lean towards the celluloid. If they are playing vaudeville 
now it’s only because the stage shows afford them the op- 
portunity of getting much higher admissions than they 
would dare charge with straight pictures. It means that 
should there be an economic setback, no matter how brief, 


opportunity to 


headliners. 


after the war, vaudeville will again find itself out on the 
sidewalk with a dispossess notice. 


Up to the Homecoming GI's 

There can be one saving grace for the variety shows, how- 
ever—a demand by returning servicemen for the types of 
shows that entertained them when they were in uniform. 

New York has been the key point of the vaudeville 
‘comeback.’ And New York means Broadway, where the 
Roxy in the past year went from moderate budget pres- 
entations to a free-spending policy with multiple headliners, 
The house went as high as $37,000 for one show (Danny 
Kaye-Beatrice Kay-Tommy Tucker’s band) and grossed 
enough to show a very handsome profit the first and second 
weeks. Third and fourth week were not that good, but 
the deluxer, now operated by A. J. Balaban and Jack 
Partington for 20th-Fox. established itself solidiy with the 
public as a purveyor of ace entertainment. 

The Kaye-Kay-Tucker 
the Roxy’s big shows, 


combination was not the first of 
but it was its biggest. Prior to that 
the Belaban-Partington splurge had forced Locw’s to re- 
instate shows at its near-by Capitol, once the top 
stage show house on Broadway. The Capitol resumed with 
a pitband policy, playing best orchestras it could get, or a 
combination of band and names from other fields. Like the 
Roxy, this house hes also been doing well at the boxoffice. 

One immediate effect of the Roxy and Capiiol's invasion 
of the name band field was a spirited competition with the 
Paramount and WB's Strand, both longer established in the 
band policies, for top orchestras and headliners. Salaries, 
as a result, skyrocketed. The Roxy, for instance. weaned 
away Jimmy Dorsey’s band from the Strand by paying 
$12,500 a week. The Capitol likewise signed Phil Spitalny’s 
all-girl orch and Horace Heidt’s band, both Strand re¢ulars, 
by jumping Spitalny’s salary to $12,500 a weck and Heidt’s 
to $11,000. The Paramount hasn’t had a major loss as yet, 
but the Capitol now has Tommy Dorsey signed for 1844, and 
Dorsey has never played any other theetre on Broadway 
but the Par. Latter theatre’s general manager, Bob Weit- 


lL. 
that he has- had -to-mak 


stage 


to keep them from jumping to his opposition. 


Big Salaries Everywhere | 

As Broadway goes, so does the rest of the country. When 

a band’s salary is hiked on the Big Street, it’s refiected right 

down the line. Out-of-town houses, which usuelly get their 

attractions cheaper because of limited capacities, 

similar adjustments. This is naturally increzsing the costs 

of stage shows to a point where even the high admission 
scales may not be able to counterbalance them. 


must make 


In point of playing time, there has been no appreciable 
increase by the major circuits. Where vaudeville has made 
its chief ‘comeback’ is with the independents—in the small 
cities, in neighborhood and in war factory centers. 

Loew's, booked by Jesse Kaye, now has three full-weekers, 
an increase of one over 1942. They are the Capitol and 
State, New York, and Capitol, Washington. 


RKO, booked by Bill Howard, has no increase in playing 


time, with Boston, Boston; Palace, Cleveland: Albee, Cine 
cinnati, and Golden Gate, Frisco, full-weekers, and Palace, 
Columbus, half-week, on its books. 


Warner Bros., booked by Harry Mayer, assisted by Don 
Sherwood, got an additional week by the circuit’s purchase 
of the Central, Passaic. Other time includes Strand, New 
York; Earle, Philadelphia; Stanley, Pittsburgh, and Earle, 
Washington, all full-weekers, and Carmen, Philadelphia, 
split-week. 

Paramount, booked by Harry Levine, assisted by Mickey 
Aldrich, has had an increasé of a week and a half by having 
the Orpheum, Omaha, on its books regularly, and the hike of 
the Olympia, Miami, from a half-week to a_ full-week. 
Otherwise, circuit only has the Paramount, New York, and 
Chicago, Chicago, playing shows constantly. 

Leading independent booking office is still Eddie Sher- 
where Lawrence Golde has been doing the show- 
buying. Flagship of the Sherman book is Izzy Rappaport’s 
Hippodrome, Baltimore. Arthur Fisher, with a flock of one, 
two and three-day stands, is in second place among the indie 


man’s, 


bookers. 

The No. One ‘indie’ theatre of the country now 
is the Roxy, that being the only stageshow house operated 
by 20th-Fox. Show-buying here is done by Sam Rauch 
under the supervision of Balaban and Partington. In second 
place, but only in relation to expenditures on shows, is the 
Radio City Music Hall, where Leon Leonidoff is both the 
show-buyer and head producer. 


however, 


~ 


As big oaks from little acorns grow, soa revolutionary idea 


in sports entertainment can sprout to become the favorite 


amusement of millions, thus creating a novel romance in the 


g show business. 


ever-new, ever-changl! 
is reflectel in the ice shows, 
sical extravaganzas and four-dimensional entertainment 
which has attracted more than 20,000,000 Americans and 
Canadians in the past eight years, and millions of dollars to 
arena boxoffices. 

The three major ice revues, ‘The Ice Follies,’ Sonja Henie’s 
‘Hollywood Revue’ and ‘Ice-Capades,’ play annually to a com- 
bined audience of approximately 5,000,000. ne receipts, ac- 
cordingly. are of seven figure proportions. ; 

These presentations have saved many of the mammoth 
arenas in principal cities of the country from becoming park- 
ing areas and storage houses. They were built during the 
boom days of the late 20's. The ice shows have served as 
salutary hypodermies for their financial maladics and are 
now their principal source of revenue. The ice show circuits 
comprise most of the larger citiessof the country excepting 
those in the southeastern states. 


Such a parallel mammoth mu- 


= 


ICE SHOWS GROW 


By CHARLES E. BURKE 


The shows has been a phenomenon in 


show business. 


success of the ice 
Their appeal is based primarily on the whole- 
some character of the entertainment and the spectacle form 
of production. Any one edition of the three major revues 
will cost $200,000 or better to produce. The four-dimensional 
production enables the shows to play to the large capacities 
of the arenas in circus style, the spectators viewing the spece 
tacle from the front, rear and both sides of the indoor amphi- 
theatres. 

The experts of the ice show business are very optimistic 
concerning the continued popularity of the extravanzas. Cer- 
tainly there has been continuously mounting public interest. 
With new production ideas. improvement in technical effects 
and elaboration of musical features, plus an expected influx 
of skating talent after the war, the producers are confident 
they can sustain current popularity of their productions as 
well as attract new devotees. 

It's a far cry from the time of the famed Charlotte at the 
old N. Y. Hippodrome to the fabulous frozen fantasies that 
are the ‘Ice Follies,” the Sonja Henie and the ‘Ice-Capades’ 
revues of today—proving there is always room in show busi- 
ness for new ideas and success for those who execute them. 
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Thirty-eighth JPARTETY Anniversary 


Wednesday, January 5, 1944 


Virtually everyone who during 1943 has had his hand 
on the pulse of show business to feel out the quickened 
beat produced by the global conflict is agreed on one 
thing—vaudeville has received a terrific hypo. 

For the past decade the vaudeville diehards have 
periodically raised the cry ‘vaudeville is on the way 
back.’ only to find that the nebulous excursions into 
wishful thinking were far removed from the existing 
condition. Try as they might to stage that comeback 
and rescue vaude from its dog days, each successive 
shot in the arm only served to point up anew how 
hopeless was the try. 

Then came the war. And with it an unprecedented 
era of free spending on the homefront as millions of 
people were channelled into the nation’s war plants. 
As production in 1943 reached new highs and sent pay- 
checks soaring. the spree-bent man and woman on the 
production line sought any and every entertainment 
field. with the vast low-income bracketed public that 
had only known film houses as the place to go on 
nights out beginning to look about for other escapist 
outlets. 

Thus a whole new audience, embracing any number 
of industrial towns, is shaping up postwar, with the 
hankering for live entertainment seen restoring the 
vaude circuits to at least some semblance of their 
former glory. The bountiful coin harvest has already 
reflected itself in the vaude upsurge in many of the 
nabe houses around the country which are swinging 
into vaudfilm policies as against the double-features 
of the past. and with split-week vaude houses going 
full-week because of upped attendances and _ talent 
shortages. It’s reflected, too, in the unprecedented 
membership rolls of the American Guild of Variety 
Artists—the one sure barometer that vaude actors are 
now working and are paying up on delinquent dues. 
| USO Paving the Way 

But taking precedence over all the factors con- 
tributing toward the inevitable postwar vaude outlook 
is the unprecedented show biz circuit that’s been in- 
itiated on a global scale by USO-Camp Shows for the 
entertainment of Yank servicemen, for out of it is 
emerging the vast change in the peace-to-come enter- 
tainment program, in which the vaude upbeat will be 
one of its predominant characteristics. The USO- 
Camp Shows execs, as well as the bookers, agents and 
others with an eye focused on the postwar vaude out- 
look, stand agreed on the many unusual facets already 
seen stemming from the reaction of the fighting boys 
to the fox-hole circuit. 

The majority of the vaude acts, for one thing, will 
be keyed for years to come to a GI humor, it’s felt, 
with Army life providing the principal source for the 
addenda to the Joe Miller gag book. That will go for 
Loew's State, Broadway, as well as Loew’s Salerno, 
for it’s generally agreed that the picture will take on 
a global slant with Yankified humor as the predomi- 
nant note. The foreign impresarios aren't waiting for 
the war’s end to line up Yank talent—already they're 


Peacetime Vaude Hypo Likely Followup 
Of War-Spending, USO, Army Shows 


By GEORGE ROSEN 


making overtures to pact the offshore U. S. enter- 
tainers, with some already committed to such en- 
gagements. 


Hundreds of thousands of soldiers who are seeing 
the ‘in person’ shows for the first time will have a 
taste for vaude entertainment when the war is over 
and they return to the coal mines and the w heat sields. 
Thus the ‘soldiers in greasepaint’ are building up an 
entire new audience via the USO routes—audiences 
that will have retained a soft spot in their memories 
for the entertainers who pitched in on the morale job 
and made GI Joe's army life and routine a bit easier 
to take. 


Building Up Popularity | 
Underscoring the postwar picture is the fact that 
already the soldier-reaction to the Camp Shows per- 
formers has resulted in even the lesser-knowns finding 
themselves in demand at home for commercial vaude 
dates after checking off the USO circuit. with word 
of their sock performances in the training camps and 
in the foxholes preceding them home. Factor, too, in 
the promising postwar vaude picture is the reception 
accorded the new USO Victory Circuit of vauce acts, 
comprising nearly 60 units, which is seen as indicative 
of the fact that that’s what the boys want and will 
favor most in the way of entertainment when they 
return to civilian life. 

GI shows are likewise developing potential postwar 
talent bent on stage careers. Capt. Earl G. Thomas, 
exec v.-p. of the A. & S. Lyons agency in New York 
who as theatrical advisor to the 8th Service Command, 
embracing 128 post camps and stations in New Mexico, 
Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas and Louisiana, had an op- 
portunity to size up the picture in its true value, is 
currently engaged in the setting up of the initial profes- 
sional outlet for the new-found soldier-actor talent. 
Says Thomas: ‘I know of at least 150 men whose 
talents alone, and without previous theatrical experi- 
ence, qualify them to become professionals.’ Multiply 
that to encompass all the GI soldier show activity 
around the world, and you get a pretty good idea as 
to what shapes up when things return to normal. 

Significantly, the homefront demand for vaude en- 
tertainment in recent months has been partially sat- 
isfied by the GI soldier-actors themselves, who have 
been frequently channelled into commercial theatres 
around the country on behalf of Army Emergency 
Relief, thus ‘grooming’ the boys for their postwar 
civilian actor careers, 

It’s also of particular significance that the USO- 
Camp Shows organization is projecting itself into the 
picture as vaude producers in building up a series of 
units which, on the basis of plans currently in prepara* 
tion, will be retained intact for com~ ercial dates. Sev- 
eral of these units comprised of overseas entertainers 
will be incorporated into a two-a-day vaude show pro- 
posed for Broadway at an early date. That others of 
a similar nature will emerge postwar is accepted as 
a foregone conclusion. 


Midwest Riding High 
Unprecedented Prosperity for All Show Business 


Branches—Films, Legit and 
Night Clubs 


By FRANK L. MORGAN 


With every branch of show busi- 
ness crowded with screaming ‘war 
babies’—with theatres, cafes, cock- 
tail lounges and other forms of 
amusement all doing capacity busi- 
ness, the middle west is enjoying a 
peak of prosperity never before at- 


tained. War conditions have made 
thousands and thousands of new 
amusement seeking patrons, their 


pockets bulging with more moolah 
than they ever had before, who fre- 
quent the class cafes, hotel spots and 
legitimate theatres where they for- 
merly couldn't afford more than a 
visit to a neighborhood jukebox 
joint or a subsequent-run film the- 
atre. 

Today these patrons are seen in 
Chicago at such places as the Marine 
Room of the Edgewater Beach hotel: 


the Empire Room of the Palmer 
house, the Mayfair Room of the 
Blackstone hotel, the Chez Paree 


and other class spots. The bulk of 
the legitimate show audiences in 
Chicago today have never seen a 
show before. They crowd the Loop 
and come downtown to the first-run 
film houses to see pictures before 
they get to their neighborhood 
houses, and drop into a night club 
or cocktail lounge afterward to rid 
themselves of a little more of the 
jingle-jangle in their jeans. All of 
which has resulted in landoffice 
business everywhere. 

Motion. picture houses ‘in and 
around. Chicago have enjoyed un- 
usually good business. Only in 
neighborhoods, where greater 
number of men have been drafted, 
and in non-war plant towns that 
have suffered by shifts in popula- 
tion, have receints fallen off, 

Long lines are the rule at the 
downtown Chicago theatres, a con- 
dition also prevalent in the bigger 
neighborhood houses. 


Nitery Turnaways 


Night clubs and cocktail lounges 


are turning customers away in Chi- | 


cago. Reservations have been at a 
premium at such spots as the Palmer 
House, which broke all-time records 
in its Empire Room last year; the 
Panther Room of the Sherman hotel, 


Keith was still a candy butcher on a circus. 


Mike Leavitt 


the Chez Paree and the Latin Quar. 
ter. Spots like the Blackhawk, the 
Walnut Room of the Bismarck hotel 
the Marine Room of the Edgewater 
Beach hotel and others are catering 
to more patronage than they ever 
had before, and the smaller places 
are doing likewise. Cocktail lounges 
in the Loop are so crowded there 
are times you couldn't stand a dime 
up edgewise. A lot of this business 
can also be attributed to the thou. 
sands of soldiers and sailors who 
frequent the downtown section, es- 
pecially on weekends. 

The legit theatre 
been healthier than it has been in 
years. Main drawback is the lack of 
theatres. During the year the sit- 
uation was relieved somewhat by 
the addition of the Civie Theatre 
and the booking of shows in the 
Civic Opera House. Otherwise there 
are only six other houses regularly 
playing shows: The Harris, which 
still has ‘Kiss and Tell’: the Black- 
stone, with ‘Good Night Ladies’ in 
its second year; the Selwyn, with 
‘Tomorrow the World’; the Erlanger, 
which will be tied up for some time 
with ‘Oklahoma,’ anc the Great 
Northern, which has a local produc; 
tion of ‘Unexpected Husband.’. Not 
so many years ago the Apollo (now 
United Artists), the Olympic (now 
the Apollo), Grand Opera House and 
Garrick theatre. and the razed Tli- 
nois, Cort and Princess theatres were 
part of the legitimate picture. Those 
still standing are devoted to motion 
pictures. 


situation has 


Vaudeville situation in and around 
Chicago isn’t much to brag about in 
the number of spots playing shows. 
In Chicago the Oriental and Chicago 
are full-week stands. Added to this 
is a Saturday and Sunday at the 
Stratford; a Sunday at the Para- 
mount, Hammond, Ind.; a Sunday at 
the Arcadia, St. Charles, Ill; four 
days of small time at the Englewood, 
and a couple of other smalltime 
nabe spots. Vaude spots around Chi- 
cago are the National, Louisville: 
Riverside, Milwaukee; Keith's, Indi- 
anapolis, and spot bookings in 
other towns nearby. 


It was this same James J. Morton who was the first master 


Vaudeville—And Its 


Traditions 


Theatrical Historian Traces Origin, 
Evolution and Dignity Before Demise 
Of the Variety Art 


By JOE LAURIE, JR. 

Vaudeville, a world peopled with acrobats, jugglers, min- 
strels and song and dance men, comics and hoofers. Vaude- 
ville was a mirror of the times, reflecting the ever changing 
fads and fashions of the day. Since its humble beginnings 

in dime museums and beer gardens, it 

‘ ... Mas been the theatre of the masses. 

: eee Opinions differ~as to the origin and 
name. Some say her title came from 
-a valley in Normandy, ‘The Val de Vire,’ 


:while others contend. that she was 
the-. banks -~ef-- Scite, 
“= many centuries ago, when Napoleon, 
Notre Dame and what we now call 


French History were still in distant days 

to come. Her sire was supposed to have 

fbeen a Fuller (who, like most men, took 
their names from their occupations, in 
See this case, that of filling the carth. His 
workers each evening after work gave 

entertainments on the banks of the river, and became known 

as the entertainers of ‘Virevaude’ or ‘Vaudevire’ or ‘Vire 

Vire.’ Maybe. 

Vaudeville probably started in the tavern of New Amster- 
dam with itinerant dancing and singing for ‘throw money.’ 
They rated as vagabonds a shade above the town loafers, 
but they could entertain, and so were tolerated just, as abroad, 

‘minstrels and actors were rated in the social scale just above 

the gypsies. With the coming of theatres some of these 
found employment 6n the regular stage, playing in the 
opening farce and contributing their specialties at other 
points. In those days the theatre opened early with a farce 
followed by a short olio and ending with a drama. When 
the march of time demanded quicker action, the farce was 
dropped, but as late as 1885 there were many touring com- 
panies of the cheaper class which made the olio a distinct 
feature of the entertainment: others dropped the olio but 
included some specialties in the show proper. 

John W. Ransome, who later gained vaudeville fame as an 
impersonator of Richard Croker, the then Tammany Boss, 
was probably the first to use the word vaudeville as the term 
of variety performances and this was at a time when B. F. 


also claims to be about the first to use the term; so do a 
few others. It is impossible to say positively who is right. 
One of the first printed records of the word vaudeville is 
dated Feb. 23, 1871. Sargent’s Great Vaudeville Co. from 
the National Theatre, Cincinnati, played at Weisinger’s Hall 
in Louisville. He claimed that was the first time the 
name vaudeville was used. The bill consisted of, Kiralfy 
Troupe, Charles A. Vivvian, Prince Sadi d’Jalma and J. W. 
Ward, Jennie Nenson, William Carelton, Riga Sisters, Kynock 
& Smith, Morrissey & Emerson and Gus Williams, who later 
became a vaudeville headliner and musical comedy star. 


FROM PERICLES TO THE ELIZARETHAN ERA | 

There was a variety in Queen Elizabeth’s and Moliere’s 
time in France. There are hints of it in the 
Pericles in Greece 2,400 years ago. In England they had 
variety in 1723; in New York in the early ’70s; and in 
Philadelphia in the early 1730s. 

Early vaudeville had an early part, middle part and an 
afterpiece. 

B. F. Keith was the father of vaudeville, William Morris 
the greatest independent, Percy Williams was the father of 
high salaries, Marcus Loew the greatest of all smalltimers. 


days of 


Martin Beck and Morris Meyerfield, Jr. were the most 
artistic, and Willie Hammerstein was the father of freak 
headliners. E. F. Albee started as a circus man. Percy 


Williams started by selling electric belts, Syivester Poli be- 


gan with four or five wax figures in Troy, Wilmer & Vincent 


“were originally two variety actors, Martin Beck was a 


waiter, Meyerfield was in the liquor business. Tim Sullivan 
was a politician and John W. Considine owned gambling 
houses in the west (Sullivan-Considine Circuit). Alexander 


Pantages was a waiter in a Nome (Alaska) concert hall. 
Marcus Loew and William Fox were in the fur business, 


F. F. Proctor (Levantine) was a foot juggler, William Morris 
was an advertising solicitor, Oscar Hammerstein was a cigar 
maker. Mike Shea was a Sailor, stevedore and iron foundry 
worker. These were the Kings of the Vaudeville Empire in 
America. 

Tony Pastor liked the 
favored Vaudeville. 

The Olympic Theatre was the first Vaudeville theatre in 
Brooklyn, 


| 4 MAJOR SOCIAL ORGANIZATIONS | 


There were four organizations that were strictly vaude- 
ville. White Rats, Comedy Club, National Vaudeville Artists 
and Lights Club. The White Rats in its original inception 
had no thought of gain or material advantage, no desire to 
intrude any feem of business. It was a social order; aiming 
at the social and intellectual betterment of the profession. 
It later received an A. F. of L. charter and became a union. 

The. N.V.A. was organized as a company union to fight the 
White Rats. The Vaudeville Comedy Club started with only 
vaudeville comedy acts and ‘the first to start a protected 
material department. It, later also worked for better con- 
ditions in the vaudeville field. 

The Lights Club in Freeport was strictly a social outfit 
for vaudeville actors. The N.V.A. is the only one remaining. 


word Variety while B. F. Keith 


of ceremonies in this country. Ren Shields created the 
m.c. formula at the Comedy Club and James J. Morton was 
the first to use the formula on the vaudeville stage. In 1861 
in England they had a ‘Judge and Jury’ show where the 
m.c. originated. Only he was called ‘The Chairman.’ He 
would adlib, sing and introduce acts and celebrities in the 
place. They held mock trials of the scandals of the day 
(Irish Justice?) The Free-and-Easies were called ‘Song and 
Supper Rooms’ (recognize it?) Ladies had to give their 
names and addresses to be allowed in, and then only in the 
back behind the rail. They also had the ‘Cyder Cellars’ in 
1840. They would adveriise ‘La:key Aiier Darkey.” In 1829 
there was the Old Rotunda Assembly Rooms, England's first 
music hall, like our Tony Pastor's, 

Tony Pastor was the first 
to ladies and children, 
it for family use. 

F. F. Proctor was the first to inaugurate continuous per- 
formance. Vaudeville has created more millionaires than 
all the other branches of the amusement business combined. 

It was vaudeville actors who organized the ‘Jolly Corks,’ 
later to be known as the Benevolent and Protective Order 
of the Elks. 

One of the greatest advantages in vaudeville for the artist 
was the prerogative of delivering material as he saw fil. 
without any restraint. He worked according to the mood 
of his audience, and prevailing conditions, . This freeugm to 
assert his individuality tended to bring out the best in the 
actor. 

VAUDEVILLE VS. 


to clean up Variety and cater 
B. F. Keith cleaned it and scrubbed 


THE LEGITIMATE | 
Henry Dixe “Once defended Vaudeville against the 
Legitimate. (There was always a feud between the Legit 
and the Vaudevillian.) He said, ‘Whatever is artistic is 
legitimate. Legitimate should be abolisned from ihe 
vocabulary. It came into use with a lot of unin- 
spired old fogies who could only speak their lines by rote 
and servilely follow tradition. The same _ non-creative 
crowd who have no who never invent anything, 
whose talent lies in stereotyped and hackneyed, swear by 
the word ‘Legitimate.’ 

Many critics looked down on vaudeville. George Ade 
once said. ‘When a Legitimate actor loses his voice he goes 
into Vaudeville. Alan Dale once wrote, ‘Vaudeville, where 
bad actors go.’ ; 

Then there were many critics who loved vaudeville and 
defended it. One said, ‘I regard vaudeville as the cream of 
theatricals; it is the essence of what performers spent years 
to acquire. It is the kernel, the long drawn out legitimate 
show is the kernel and shell too.’ 

George Fuller Golden said, ‘Vaudeville, into its ranks 
from all earth’s climes, and from all walks of life, come the 
starry-eyed children of smiles.’ 

Almost all great actors of the past (and even present) 
have played in vaudeville some time or other. 

Vaudeville can never really die as long as there is some- 
one who can do a specialty. Its spirit of music, dancing and 
laughter will live forever in our memories. 
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Terrific N. Y. Nitery Biz Now So 


Consistent It’s Become a Cliche 


By ABEL GREEN 


That the joints are jumpin’ is al- 
most a saloon cliche nowadays. 
Embarrassingly good business is 
now as much a stock-phrase as were 
the not too hazy alibis of yesteryear 
—'Oh well, it’s always slow with us| 


Monday and Tuesday,’ or ‘You | 
should have been here last night; 


you'd have seen some real business,’ 
ete. 

Now, with Mondays like Fridays, 
and Saturday nights like New Year's 
eve, the bistro bonifaces have quick- 
ly learned to take this wartime boorn 
biz in stride. Each period of this 
1943 gold rush has had its facets, 
of course, ranging from worrying 
about suitable attractions, through 
the food (points) problem, and now 
into the booze shortage thing. 

Broadway, and that means all of 
Gotham, from the fashionable east 
50s into the Village, was slow in 
snagging the defense coin, but once 
it started rolling in there seemingly 
has been no limitation to the spend- 
ing. 

The Jersey and near-Connecticut 
driller and riveter, both sexes, has 
been heard to speak his or her mind 
frequently that ‘we may as _ well 
spend it now and enjoy it.’ 

It was this attitude, of course, that 
brought about the excellent idea of 
the withholding tax, while the wages 
still hung high, because it’s a cer- 
tainty many of these saloonatics 


knowns and easing the regulars in- 
side with a prop, ‘Oh yes, your 
reservation is waiting for you, Mr. 
Doakes.’ The ‘reservation’ gag is the 
only gimmick to work now with an 
open-door policy in all spots. The 
far-sighted hosts at least strive for 
a clubby appeal, leaving a sizable 
quota, of course, for the casual 
visitors. 
"Sinatra, Brisson, Hildegarde, Et al. ' 
“Not only the cafes, clubs and pubs, 
but the hotels are enjoying un- 
precedented happy-days-in-Dixie. If 
it isn’t a name band it’s a Sinatra 
who made Ambrose, greeter at the 
tape of the Waldorf-Astoria’s Wedg- 
wood Room, into a bit of a nervous 
wreck in trying to cope with the 
terrific traffic. Speaking of crooners, 
Carl Brisson’s remarkable click at 
the Club Versailles, N. Y., as the 
‘older girls’ Sinatra,’ is now 1943 his- 
tory‘and the former Continental star 
is repeating it nationally. And of 
course Hildegarde’s wow biz at the 
Persian Room, N. Y., and points west 
is as standard and perennial as Tif- 
fany. The Hartmans likewise con- 
tinue to boff ‘em through the years. 

Personalities like Sinatra don't 
happen often, of course, but the 
croon-swoon cycle has seen a con- 
tinued vogue for the school of Perry 
Como, Dick Haymes, Dean Martin, 
et al. The Coq Rouge even ran a 
Sinatra contest and came up with a 


have little concern about the mor- 
row. Wen mama goes back té 
washing the the xiid-a- 


week driller returns to his $30 white- | 


collar job, they will have memories 
and a terrific hangover, no doubt, 
but seemingly that seems to be al- 
right all around. 

a National Pleasure Jag 

Apart from the mass appeal, the 
general attitude of devil-may-care 
jollity, which is reflected from the 
directly paralleled conditions in 
London, permeates all walks of life. 
Hotels and bistros of class calibre, 
from Boston and New York to the 
midwest, and to L.A. and Frisco, ex- 
perience the same thing. 

There are a few spots which have 
an eye to the morrow and are at 
least attempting to regulate the traf- 
fic with a view of preserving fu- 
ture goodwill. New York’s Stork 
Club and Copacabana, for instance, 
have their headwaiters patrolling the 
pavements many a Friday and Sat- 
urday night, shooing away the un- 


personable young man, Martin Kent. 
‘Thomas, Durante, Lewises 


_Danny Kaye tradition by boffing ‘em 
-at La Martinique. Hannah Williams’ 
| comeback at the Riobamba; the wow 


'face in New York, emulating the 
| 
biz enjoyed by the Great Schnozzola 


'!and Joe E. Lewis, both at the Copa- 


| cabana; Ted Lewis’ comeback at the 
| Hurricane; Duke Ellington’s click at 

the same spot; Georgie Price at the 
| Latin Quarter; the fantastic $30,000- 
/and-over grosses at Lou Walters’ 
|'Latin Quarter and Billy Rose’s 
Diamond Horseshoe, are among the 
1943 highlights of the Gotham saloon 
| season. 

And while it looks as if the joints 
will continue to jump right through 
1944 it’s not all joy. The Riobamba, 
above-mentioned, was an 11th hour 
fatality, on the eve of the New 
Year's kill, and the elaborate Folies 
Bergere (in the Hotel Edison, N. Y.) 
had its complications, although since 
back in business. 


Danny Thomas is the hottest new 


NEW FUNCTION FOR NITERY AGENTS 


It's Not Enough That, With Saloon Biz Booming, the 
Bistro Bonifaces Scramble for Top Acts 


Also Require Services From New Doormen to Smart Decor and Costumes 


The night club business is boom- 
ing. But it isn’t the unmitigated | 
good thing that it might seem on the | 
basis of the number of people who 
clamor for the privilege of ranging | 
themselves round a poor excuse for | 
a table, guzzling a few drinks and 
watching a show. These days every 
night club owner and everybody 
who does business with a night club | 
im conscious that almost every item 
on the credit side o*% the ledger is 
balanced by a debit item on the o:her 
side. The difference between a suc- 
cessfu] nitery and an unsuccessful 
one is the abili:y to chalk up just a 
slight credit balance after the ac- 
counting has been made. 

What has a night club to sell? 
Liquor, food, service, atmosphere 
and entertainment. There are prob- 


| 
/ent they find. Sinatra and Haymes, 


lems aplenty concerned with each of 
these. I'll stick to a discussion of the 
last. That’s what I'm most familiar 
with—for Sunday, Monday and al- 
ways it’s my problem and that of 
every agent who sells entertainment 
to a night club. It’s headache enough 
—hough, as a matter of fact, it is not 
a fur aiimagent te be ap- 
proached by his night club customers 
for help in obtaining food, liquor, a 
new doorman or a gross of forks for 
sea food cocktails. 

The general pattern of the night 
club entertainment situation today is 


logic—of supply and demand, of 
cause and effect. 


l From Cafes to the Heights | 


Business is good—in many places 
business is great. This business 
causes new clubs to open. The re- 
sult: a scramble for talent. A new 
club feels the need of a great at- 
traction to build a clientele. The 
old ones need these same at‘ractions 


to maintain their position. The num- 
ber of top nitery performers has 


a classic example of elementary | 


never been large. Now with the 


with few new names coming up for 


this same reason, the competition 


ranks depleted by the armed forces, 


By GEORGE WOOD 
(William Morris Agency) 


becomes increasingly keen. Radio, 
movies, legit and vaudeville are all 
feeling the same talent pinch—and 
are going after whatever nitery tal- 


Danny Kaye and Jackie Miles and 
Danny Thomas are all young stars 
who have started out as night club 
entertainers early in their careers, 
but have been, or are in the process 
of being, lured away by the admit- 
tedly greater money and greater au- 
dience of movies and radio. 

The competition for the limited 
talent available inevitably booms the 
s laries of the entertainer. And the 
clubs, in general, are quite willing 
to pay any.hing within reason, Just 
deliver those names—for this show, 
for the next show and the one after 
that. Everybody is anxious to tie up 
performers for the first date avail- 
able—whether it’s six weeks or six 
months away. And all the clubs ate 
anxious to hang onto a name once 
they have him. Options often be- 
come just a formality. Shows that 
used to run four weeks now run 
twice, three times that long. And 
it is not unusual for a headliner to 
he held over for a period of many 
months — sometimes 
wan's to and sometimes because he 
has to, by virtue of : ontractual com- 
mitments. 


Your night-club owner may resort 
to one of several expedients—and 
usually it is a combination of many. 
He might outbid his competition. 
This is of course a costly procedure 
with all the advantages lying with 
the few topnotch clubs which have 
the money, the prestige, and the ca- 
pacity to meet this sort of competi- 
tion. The night-club impresario may 


because 


out for acts that might never have 
been considered in another day. 


They are receptive to acrobats, cir- 


| Acrebats and Divas 


cus acts and what-have-you. The 
Waldorf Astoria presents opera 
singer Annamary Dickey. The 


Hurricane inaugurates a night-club 
band policy with Duke Ellington and 
finds it so successful that Hal Me- 
Intyre and Ted Lewis are booked to 
follow. This is the most satisfactory 
single answer to the talent problem 
—new talent or talent that has not 
been considered in the night-club 
category. 

As the competition increases among 
the clubs, the tendency grows to pro- 
vide increasingly lavish productions 
to set off the talent. Costumes, dec- 
orations, chorus lines, special musie 
are all being utilized to such a dee 
gree that many night-club owners 
find themselves in the position of 
producing miniature revues. It is 
this realization—together with the 
plentitude of cash on hand—that has 
given so many night-club entrepre- 
neurs the idea that they would not 
be wandering far afield if they ate 
tempied to prddiice Hroadway mu- 
| sicals. 

As night-club shows increase in 
splendor of production, they take 
either of two courses. The night- 
club owner gets together his own 
production staff to put on the shows. 
Or else he places an unprecedented 
reliance on his agent to do so for 
him. The night-club owner delivers 
to certain agents the problems of 
supplying talent, dance director, cos- 
tumes, special songs and lyrics and 
special production numbers. In this 
way he buys not the individual com- 


find at least part of the answer to his 


talent problems by trying to use a | 


fresh approach to what is often a 
stereotyped entertainment program. 
Singing, dancing and comedy have 
always been the staples of night-club 
entertainment —and most of the 
other branches of entertainment, for 
that matter. Today, the enterprising 
night club is on the constant look- 


|; ponents of hig presentation but the 
complete package delivered on open- 
ing night. In New York, this trend 
is demonstrated to varying degree by 
the Copacabana’s shows, the Hotel 
Commodore ‘Big Little Shows’ and 
the Hotel Biltmore Ice Show. 

This, to my mind, marks a path 
that will be followed to an even 
greater extent in the future. 


Cocktail Lounges Now Big Business 


Plus New Talent Source; Long Routes 


By HAL HALPERIN 


Chicago, Jan. 1. 

In 10 short years, or since the re- 
peal of prohibition, the cocktail 
lounge has become the big pool of 
talent money in the nation. Singly, 
the cocktail lounge field buys more 
talent than any other single enter- 
tainment medium in this country 
Tight now. It is today the biggest 
user of vaudeville talent and has re- 
Placed the theatre stage as a source 
of important revenue for performer, 
agent and booker alike. 

With vaudeville still a hazardous, 
we ek-to-week ; with 
never having over 6 to 10 
booked in advance; with fairs and 
circuses strictly with 


OUuSINESS, acts 


seasonable: 


legit and pictures strictly catch-as- | 


¢atch-can and limited, except for 
tue bigger names in the business, is 
there any wonder why the great} 


Mass of performers and other work- 
ers in show business have found the 
Cocktail lounge the haven of solid 
Work, steady employment and a new 
Career, 
Vaudeville 
brag 


performers to 
of having season's contracts, of 
having a 40-week route. There are 
Many performers in cocktail lounges 
Who don't think they’ve got a steady 
Job unless it runs a year or two. 
Most contracts are for a minimum 
of four weeks, and that is strictly 
the minimum for the great mass of 
etformers, be they musicians, 
simgers, comedians, novelty acts, or 
What have you. 

Cocktail lounges started out with 
Musicians as the sole means of en- 
tertainment, but in 10 years the 
amusment end of the cocktail lounges 


weeks | 


has taken in every kind of act for- 


;merly used in vaudeville, the only | 
| limitations being those imposed upon | 


| the individual lounges by reason of 
| stage space restrictions. These stages 
usually run in front of the bar or 
|the full length in back of the bar. 
| Then comes the management’s pref- 
erence, customers’ reaction, etc. At 
the beginning and even now, musi- 
cians are still the backbone of the 
cocktail lounge entertainment setup. 
But more and more they're being 
pushed to the background threugh 
the development of more varied en- 
tertainment ideas for the drinkery 
'customers, and even musicians can 
no more be just musicians. They are 
expected to be entertainers in their 
right, and those musical acts 
which can deliver the most enter- 
tainment 
are getting up into the big money. 


;own 


Local A gency Setups» 


| with theatrical offices set up solely 
ito service cocktail lounges in the 
| territory. Towns Which hadn't had 
| flesh entertainment in a decade are 
| getting their present-day vaudeville 
at the local cocktail lounges. 

For the cocktail lounge today is 
'the great meeting place of the pub- 
| lice; with the coming of deluxe oper- 
;ation and strict showmanship the 
| cocktail lounge has become as ac- 
| cepted in the community as the the- 
atre. In fact, the present-day cock- 
tail lounges are being built with an 
eye first to the stage. 
| Ideas for such establishments are 
‘being taken quite openly from the 


in addition to their music | 


Cities which haven't had agencies | 
in years are now buzzing once more | 


deluxe theatres, and many cocktail | 
lounges today cost far more than | 
many a theatre. They have become | 
an extremely important factor in the 
show business family. 


Soft Drinks Big Sellers, Too | 


People today go to the cocktail 
lounges, not for a drink, but because | 
people are gregarious. They go there 
to meet, see and be with other peo- 
ple. They all go there because of 
| the entertainment that is given away 
i free to all comers; and they buy a 
| drink primarily as a sort of payment | 
of admission charge. More soft drinks | 
lare sold in the average cocktail | 


|lounge today than in any ordinary Poveda 
| confectionery store. This is an abso- | : 


verified 


‘ite fact, and been 
| through surveys of cocktail lounges 
land soft drink dispensers through- 
out this territory. 
| The nearest approach to a modern 
cocktail lounge is the oldtime beer 
garden or wine stuben, today 
they haven't got the trouble of serv- 
sort of food. And in 90% 
places there is no dancing, 


and 
ana 


ing any 
of the 


and mixing is absolutely at a mini- | 


imum. Shows come often and fast 
and last from 20 minutes to 40 
minutes. Majority of the places be- 


at 2 a.m. 

Indication of the change of atti- 
tude toward the cocktail lounge, and 
its acceptance by the public as a 
place of amusement first, and a 
drinking place second, is seen in the 
number of families which regularly 
make the lounges on their nights 
out. In the old days of the saloon, 
this would be unthinkable, but now 
it is quite usual to find father, 
mother and the older children ankle 
into a lounge for a drink and a 
gander at the show. 


Newspaper Advertising 


In Chicago, for example, this trend 
is pointed up in the style of adver- 


| 


gin their shows at 7 p.m. and close | 


| 


tising used by the cocktail lounges. 
These places today are one of the 
big sources of advertising revenue 
for the newspapers, with the ads 
pointing up the amusement attrac- 
tions at the lounges. 

For these places are sold strictly 
from the entertainment point of 
They are even labeled along 
those lines; they are called stage- 
bars, theatrebars, lounges, 
cocktail theatres, music bars, 

Thus 


major 


view. 
show 


show business has won a 


outlet for talent, 
more playing time in toto than 
vaudeville did .in its heyday. It 
has been a fine thing for the per- 
Especially since the present- 
day cocktail lounge is accepted 
within the jurisdiction of the actor 
unions. It is no longer the case that 


providing 


| performers work in these places for | 
|} cakes or 


The 
minimum 


throw-in 


established 


money. 


unions have 


wage scales plus a setup for work- | 


ing conditions which have brought 
the lounges to a high level of finan- 
cial security for the performers. 


Right now and maybe for a time 


to come both AGVA and Musicians 
Union are policing and watching 
these lounges very carefully. But 


in the few short years that they have 
been in existence, year by year, a 
better band-and better line of per- 
formers and more solid manage- 


ment has come into the picture. It | 


is nearly clear of gangsters, mob- 


sters and racketeers, who find it 
very tough to get an amusement or 


drinking license. The best reference 
probably is that in the city of Chi- 
cago, around 4,000,000 people, with 
over 150,000 soldiers continuously in 
the town. no real cocktail lounge 
has ever been closed or put on the 
‘out of bounds’ list in the past year 
and a half. The undesirables, of 
which there are only a half-dozen, 
were immediately closed almost a 


year and a half ago. They cheated 


[ius Once and that finished them. 


The cocktail lounges have spent 
|a fortune in policing their own 
| business, having a man at the door 


,to do nothing but look at soldiers 
| ‘dogtags’ and their ages. Chicago 
| was fortunate in having such shows 
| minded Navy and Army men as 
Lieutenant Commander Carl Stock- 
holm in charge of Shore Patrol and 
Captain Fred Horton, Jr., in charge 
of Military Police. 
| To many a trouper the cocktail 
|lounge is not only a source of a 
| good livelihood, but the smaller 
|lounges have proven to be fine 
break-in spots for new acts and new 
From these places are 
and will come in greater 
| numbers, the big-time performers, 
| the star entertainers of tomorrow. 
| For the cocktail lounge today is the 
| only place building up new talent 
and giving new talent.a chance. ta 
emerge into the spotlight of public 
| recognition. 


AMES-ARNO AWARDED 
$1,200 VS. H’ WOOD CAFE 


Hollywood, Jan. 1, 
Dance team of Ames and Arno 


| material. 
| coming, 


was 
awarded $1,200 damages by the ap- 
pellate court here for a display of 
their names on an outside banner by 
the Florentine Gardens, local nitery, 
eight weeks after they had com- 
pleted their engagement. Team re- 
cently was granted $2,000 damages in 
a Municipal Court judgment. The 
appeal court lopped off $800, ruling 
that the team was entitled to half its 
$300 weekly salary. 

The court declared ‘fact that plain- 
tiff's damages cannot be measured 
with mathematical accuracy should 
not have the practical effect of ex- 
cusing the defendant from a liability 
‘fer its wrongful ac\.’ 
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BUY WAR BONDS 


BENNY FIELDS 


Me Too... 
BLOSSOM SEELEY 


Exclusive Management 
WM. MORRIS AGENCY 


| GREETINGS TO THE SHOW WORLD | 
| From the 
ATLANTIC CITY 
STEEL PIER 
| The Showplace of ih Nation 
COLLETTE FRANK GRAVATT 


(President) 


; (Victory and VARIETY’ LYONS 


CURRENTLY 


VOGUE ROOM CIRO RIMAC 
* 


| HOLLENDEN HOTEL AND 
‘| CLEVELAND, OHIO 


JONES, LINICK & SCHAEFER wer || ALZIRA CAMARGO 
at) APPEARING NOW AT THE 
McVICKERS THEATRE Shadowing Our Boys HAVANA MADRID, NEW YORK 


ee Overseas With Our Famous 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS SHADOW DANCE _ Wish All of Their Amigos 


A Happy New Year 


Direction HARRY ROMM 


| G General Amusement Corp. 
TO ALL MEMBERS OF E = 
American Guild of Variety Artists , 
| , es to all the men we had the privilege of entertaining 
a ti Entertainment Managers’ Association N overseas in Army Camps and Navy Bases and to all 
. i} ¥ the men we hope to entertain in the future. 
THANKS TO USO-CAMP SHOWS 
MISS BEE SARCHE A | 
\ 
AUi iva ARR Currently Tie Toe Club, Montreal 
° | Opening Clover Club, Miami, in January | 
203 North Wabash Ave. N S 
tf HARRY KILBY, G.A.C., Radio City, Eastern Rep. 
. t i CHICAGO Direction: KENNETH LATER | PAUL SANDER, Woods Blidg., Chicago, Manager | 
| | | = = 
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THE 


MOKE anv POKE 


It Ain't No Joke 


EDDIE VINSON 


Blues Song Stylist 


TAPS BAILEY 


The Century’s Dance Man 


GALE, INC. 


48 WEST 48th ST. 


NEW YORK CITY 


| 
SS 
ALL. ong Stylist 
te No. | By Ch | 

JT KING ii 
| 
On Top Theatre | 


| 
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ATING BOB EVANS FORD and 
C O-O PE R USO Camp Shows WHITEY 
100% With the War 
= BUTTERFLY 
bu Sl ness Matty Rosen—Fast 
ae AL DAULT and CO. JO and JOEY MACK 
USO Camp Shows USO Camp Shows 
We are proud to be 3 
me mbers of Wizard of Nonsense 
Amusement and Recreation Division of CLIFF WINEHILL Bavngedeeapell 
the Chicago Commission on National De- Miami . , 
fense .. . Office of Civilian Defense... 
6th Corps Army Area... 9th Naval Dis- LES LA MAR BILL and 
trict... Red Cross Drive... Army Emer- and POPPY NANCY LONG 
gency Relief Fund... Navy Relief Fund 
... United Nations War Reliefs. 
PETERS BROS. CAMPBELL 
The Smerling Brothers | | oe and LLOYD 


Matty Rosen-—East ... 


BILETTA GIRLS 


CONFECTION 


400 Club, St. Louis 


LOUISE SHANNON 


USO Camp Shows 


CABINET 


HELEN and 


MARIE WATSON 


COMPANY 


USO Camp Shows 


DOLLY 
NiGGEMEYER 


Ensemble 


HOFFMAN 
SISTERS 


Mexico City 


We are proud to be members of the Amusement 


and Recreation Division of the Chicago Commis- 


KEITH HALL 


Diamond Horseshoe 
New York 


sion on National Defense .. . Office of Civilian 
Defense ... Sixth Corps Army Area... 9th Naval 


3 COPY CATS 


USO Camp Shows 


LESTER OMAN 


Overseas 


District ... Red Cross Drive ... Army Emergency 


LES NICHOLS 


USO Camp Shows 


Relief Fund... Navy Relief Fund . . . United 


Nations War Reliefs. 


.-lt-has been@ privileae-and pleasure 
to have been associated with the seed 
various committees listed above. 
We take this opportunity to publicly 
thank each individual member for 
the cooperation given us in fulfilling 
our desire to make the Chez Paree 


In Show Biz It Is: 
part of the war effort. 


CHEZ PAREE 


MIKE FRITZEL 
CHICAGO ‘ JOE JACOBSON 


CAY BAIRD 


USO Camp Shows 


EZ KEOUGH AGENCY 


SADIE JACOBS, Associate 


Another Anniversary For 


VARIETY 


“THE” BOOK OF THE WEEK, MONTH, 
YEAR AND LIFETIME. 


EDDIE 
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FELICITATIONS 

On Its- 

38" Anniversary 


RINGLING BROS. 


And 


BARNUM & BAILEY 
| Greatest Show on Earth 


CELEBRATING OUR SECOND ANNIVERSARY 
We wish to extend our sincere thanks to all who have continued to make Helsing’s ni 


Vodvil Lounge Chicago’s most outstanding and unusual night spot. 


That we have been so successful is due in a large measure to the efforts and coopera- 
tion of all the splendid artists who entertained our patrons during the past two years. 


Bill Melsing 


ILLINOI 
MONTROSE 
VODVIL LOUNGE 
q FRANK J. HOGAN, Director of Entertainment 


“Ameriea’s Largest 
Independent Theatre 


NO NAME Where Chicago sees the greatest ‘name’ bands and leading e NO STAR 
TOO BIG! artists in person... famous for booking top-flight acts. TOO BRIGHT 
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cab calloway 
glen gray 
jimmy dorsey 
teddy powell 


hotel sherman 


1700 rooms 
1700 baths 


Randolfh, Clark, 


= 


A Happy and Victorious New Year 
“BE A BOOSTER” 


MILTON SCHUSTER AV 
Chicago, Il. 


127 North Dearborn Street 


A Joyous and Victorious New Year 
From 


TOMMY SACCO 


(Theatrical Mart) 
CHICAGO 


HURRICANE 
NEW YORK 


162 No. State St. 


Happy Anniversary 
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OUT” 
kok 
xy 
the greatest name-band - 
| 
parade in the world 
in the panther room and bamboo room kf CO-OPERATING 100% 
ko 


Gene oul Offices 


Metropolitan Building 
134 N. LaSalle St. 


Chicago, Hlinois 


x 
x * 


Joe Sherman's 


GARRICK 


LOUNGE 


Home of the Famous 


DOWNBEAT ROOM 


Chieago’s Home of the “Music of 
the Fature” . where disciples of 
“boogie- meet the famous 
musicians and leaders. 


Joe Sherman, Entepreneur 


28 WEST RANDOLPH STREET 
Chicago . . . in the Loop 
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ROBERT DANA, New York Herald Tribune 


Thank You— 


GENTLEMEN OF THE PRESS 


DWIGHT FISKE 


Hello San Francisco ... Will Be Seeing You Soon. 


Walter Winchell—“NEW YORK MIRROR” 
“In the orchid garden .. Dwight Fiske.” 


Louis SoboI—“NEW YORK JOURNAL-AMERICAN” ; 
“Dwight Fiske . .. (Melodious and verbal) to the delight of 
constant fans.” 


Wauhillau La Hay—“CHICAGO SUN” 

“Dwight Fiske holds the record for drawing customers to the 
Mayfair Room of the Blackstone Hotel. So it wasn't any sur- 
prise to see the spot jammed to the rafters Friday night.... 


Charlie Dawn—“CHICAGO HERALD-AMERICAN” 

“Dwight Fiske, he of the biushful songs with incomparable 
piano accompaniment .. . is_a_ reigning favorite with the 
patrons, which means Dwight Fiske is no usual person in the 
realm of sophisticated entertainment.” 


“FREE PRESS,” DETROIT 
“Dwight Fiske, known as king of stories at the piano, has 
smashed all existing attendance records. . .. He holds his audi- 
ence with his tall tales of imaginary characters, and echoes of 
conyulsing laughter linger long after his task is done.” 


Les Rees—“VARIETY” 
“Dwight Fiske packing ‘em in at the Radisson Hotel Flame 
Room and held over.” 

(and later) 


Rees—-“VARIETY” 

“Dwight Fiske getting class trade ... At the show caught, 
Fiske did six numbers and was on for 45 minutes, but he left 
the packed room clamoring vainly for more.” 


Ann Meredith—“NEW ORLEANS ITEM” 

“The Rabelais on caviar of Dwight Fiske kept St. Charles hotel 
cocktail lounge guests cheering through six numbers last night, 
in the piano raconteur’s second appearance there within six 
months.” 


Charles Gentry—“‘TIMES” DETROIT 

“|. . Dwight Fiske not only tickles the ivories, he makes them 
practically peel with hysterics ... he’s threwing customers into 
convulsions each evening with his tall tales. The word ‘inimit- 
able’ definitely fits Fiske, because his work is so distinctive. 
No matter how many times you've heard his records, you have 
to see him to appreciate just how amusing he is.” 


William Inge—‘STAR-TIMES” ST. LOUIS 

“At Hotel Chase’s Starlight Roof enthusiastic crowds are prov- 
ing, on his second appearance here, that he has won a big St. 
Louis following.” 


Henry T. Murdock—“CHICAGO SUN” 


“Dwight Fiske, the-saturnine singer of malevolent songs, is . 


among us again, illustrating his Eighty-Eight Keys to Popu- 
larity in the Mayfair Room of the Blackstone.” 


Earl Wilson—‘NEW YORK POST” 

“That wicked man, Dwight Fiske, the master of double- 
meaning, returned to New York Saloon Society last night. He 
opened at the Versailles where he titillated an apprehensive 
throng ... King Leer was applauded as robustly as ever by 
those who could get in (hundreds were turned away).” 


Virginia Forbes—‘NEW YORK SUN” 
“Dwight Fiske, master of the double entendre, the hint and 
innuendo, has broken all records in the boxoffice at the Ver- 


sailles ... Mr, Fiske seems never to have been better, uses 
many of his old favorites upon request, has a flock of new 
ditties . .. his eager audience hanging on every syllable—for 


it is indeed on the syllable that he pivots many of his 
subtleties.” 


Paul Martin—‘NEW YORK WORLD-TELEGRAM” 

“... Dwight Fiske, that blank old man, is back at the Versailles 
with his blank ditties. They should wash out his blank with 
blank, except that he’s blank blank funny.” 


Lucius Beebe—‘NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE” 

“The old master snooter, leerer and evolver of strictly trans- 
latable double entendres, Dwight Fiske, is in there pitching . . 
again, this time for a long-time stand at Versailles, with a flock 
of newly furbished lyrics ... It occurs to this department that, 
while Fiske has always been billed as ‘the inimitable,’ he 
might well, by right of seniority and accustomed familiarity, 
be listed as ‘the classic,’ since his routines with little varia- 
tion of style have continued to fascinate New Yorkers and 
provincials alike...” 

Will Davidson—‘CHICAGO SUNDAY TRIBUNE” 

“There is real genius in the amiable gent. He has a hilarious 
penchant for the unexpected twist ... What his leerics don't 
say his unmistakably expressive pianistics and facial ex- 
pressions do—in no uncertain terms.” 


Musie Corporation of America 


PRESENT 
ORIGINALLY BOOKED FOR 4 WEEKS 


BREAKING ALL RECORDS 
AT THE VERSAILLES 
NEW YORK CITY 
(STAYING 14 WEEKS) 
CLOSING FEBRUARY AND RETURNING 
SEPTEMBER 15, 1944 


(In the interim playing repeat engagements at the 
following places) ; 


BLACKSTONE, CHICAGO 

(Where He Always Breaks Records) . 
CHASE HOTEL, ST. LOUTS 
RADISSON HOTEL, MINNEAPOLIS 
MAR JO CLUB, DETROIT 

MOUNDS CLUB, CLEVELAND 

ST. CHARLES, NEW ORLEANS 
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AT RANDOLPH 


WEST OF STATE 
STREET . . CHICAGO 


Management 
RALPH BERGER 


ORIGINAL 


Star of Stage, Screen and Radio 


their cowboy star, Roy Leonard Slye Rogers 


ROY ROGERS 


Who was paid by Republic Pictures for permission to use his name for 


Now Appearing 
Return Engagement 
LATIN QUARTER, 
Boston, Mass. 


Thanks: Michael Red- 


stone, Dick Henry, 
Ben Shanin. 


Season's Greeting 
to 


All My Friends 


» phe 

ot 
ect it a 


Holiday Greetings to All Our Friends 


CHARLOTTE 4 JOHNNY 


PATTY and JOHNNY JR. too 


5TH MONTH HEADLINING 
HARRY HOWARD’S 


HOLLYWOOD “PIN UP GIRLS” REVUE 


Booked Exclusively By 
WILLIAM MORRIS AGENCY RKO Bidg., New York City 


Meeting Place of Celebrities 


Entire Second For 


192 North Clark Street, Chicago 
Luncheons . . . Cocktails . . . Dinners and Suppers 


Special Material 


LYRICS. ... MONOLOGUES 
COMEDY... .DRAMATIC 


‘for Stage—Cabaret—Radio 


DORA MAUGHAM. 


1775 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
COL 5-8340—Room 723 


MARTY HARRY 


COLLINS PETERSON 


‘Commandos of Laughter’ 
Send 


SEASON’S GREETINGS 


to 


CAPTAIN SIDNEY PIERMONT 
CAPTAIN MIKE CULLEN 
and ALL OUR BUDDIES in the 


Wherever You Are 


HAPPY LANDING GANG 


MARTY and HARRY 


Representative—MEVER NORTH 1564 Broadway, New York, N. ¥. 


SEASON’S GREETINGS 


And May the New Year Bring 
VICTORY and PEACE 


LIBONATI TRIO 


Direction—MORT INFIELD 


DAVID P. O'MALLEY OFFICE, Chicago 
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The Country’s 
Leading 
Personality 


Singer! 


Just completed triumphant engagements LATIN 
QUARTER, Chicago; GREENWICH VILLAGE. 
New York; Shangri-La, Phila.; LOO Club, Des 
Moines, 


Management Phil Phillips 
NATIONAL ARTISTS BUREAU 
Room 810—203 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


FINEST GROUP OF GIRL ACROBATS 


PLAYING THE MAJOR THEATRES 
AND THE TOP CAFES 4ND HOTELS 


Produced by MOLAY HASSEY Direction—MEYER B, NORTH 


Return Engagement . . . Currently LATIN QUARTER, Boston, Mass. 


Three Cheers For The Boys—at Universal Studios, especially 

Op Eddie Sutherland, our director; George Raft, a great guy and 

S a grand performer—and all of the cameramen and techni- 
cians for their help and cooperatie 


ke, 
* 


THREE CHEERS FOR 


Three Cheers For The Boys—at Decca Records, especially 
Jack Kavp and Dave Kapp and the rest of the gang for their io 
suggestions and assistance in making our Decca recordings So 
such big sellers. 


Three Cheers For The Boys—at Leeds Music, our publishers, 
especially Lou Levy for helping us make our original tunes so : 
popular. | 


Three Cheers For The Boys—especially the managers and 
stagehands at the numerous theatres throughout the country 
for the courtesies extended to us while appearing at their 
theatres. 


Three Cheers For The Boys—and girls, too, the millions of 
record fans who have made it possible for us to sell over 2! 
million records during the past year, and to the countless 
number of the theatregoers who have so enthusiastically re- 
ceived our type of entertainment. 


Three Cheers For The Boys—at the General Amusement 
Corporation, our agents, especially Berle Adams, Arthur Frew, 
Harry Romm, Howard Sinnott, Arthur C. Weems, Dick Web- 
ster, and Ralph Wonders for their guidance and confidence. 


CHEERS FOR THE BOYS 


UNIVERSAL STUDIOS GIGANTIC MUSICAL i 
FEATURING LOUIS JORDAN SOON TO BE RELEASED | 
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DEL COURTNEY 


Currently 
10th Week 
BLACKHAWK, CHICAGO 


GREETINGS 


AND HIS ORCHESTRA 


WGN-MUTUAL NETWORK 


Management—MUSIC CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Mareus~ 


BOOKING 
AGENCY 


GENERAL EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
_ LOEW BUILDING ANNEX 
16C W. 46th St., N.Y.C. * BRyant 9-7800 


A HAPPY NEW YEAR 
To All Our Friends 


Third Time at 
RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL, New York 


Thanks to 
LEON LEONIDOFF and DAVE SOLTI 


AGVA Spends 106 
To Control Agents 


American Guild of Variety Artists | 
will set up an agency control de- 
partment at an annual cost of $10,000 | 
to regulate talent offices. New| 
outfit, according to Matt Shelvey,. 
National AGVA Administrator, is} 
necessary to enforce maintenance-of- 
membership clause in its contract | 
with Artists Representatives Assn. 

The union and ARA have already 


- 


Heard Over 


12 Times Weekly 


okayed the new pact, effective 
Jan. 1. 

Agency control department will 
check membership records against 
talent office statements to see that 
all acts handled by franchised 
agents are AGVA members. De- 
partment will be named | 
shortly. 


Bob Ripa Killed In : 
So. Pacific Crash 


Bob Ripa, 30, vaude juggler whose 
real name was Ejvin H. Hansen, was | 
killed recently in a plane crash in 
the South Pacific while en route} 
home after a year of entertaining | 
servicemen in that area with a USO- | 
Camp Shows unit. News of his 
death was announced by USO- 
Camp Shows this week. 


| 


GREETINGS! 


4th Season 
Le Ruban Bleu 


New York City 


Ripa is survived by his widow, 


Hazel, and a_ four-year-old son. 
Other members of the unit escaped 
without injury. 


CAPITOL GOES BURLEY 


Toledo, Jan. 1. 
Capitol theatre here goes on the 
National Burlesque Circuit, Jan. 7. 


INDIVIDUAL INCOME TAXES 


SAVE MONEY BY FILING PROPER DEDUCTIONS 
FOR THEATRICAL WORK 


Rates 
For General Taxes and Bookkeeping Accounts 


SPECIALIST IN THEATRICAL CLIENTS 


1564 Broadway, 


Room 701, Palace Theatre Bldg. 
New York, New York 


Reasonable Monthly and Yearly 


Tax Consultant 
BRyant 9-3116 


bb \ NCER:. 


j 


House was on this circuit prior to 
last season. 


A NEW SINGING STAR 


AMERICA’S “‘DANCE-WITS” SENSATION 
ALWAYS BOOKED WELL IN ADVANCE — 


SEASON’S GREETINGS 


JEAN TIGHE 


Now “Marching With Johnny” 
| Erlanger, Philadelphia 


| Dir.:—KENNETH LATER 


. “What ai refreshing and tal- 
are. Thetre costumes are” 
dazzling and always in splendid taste; 
their dancing asx 2 unit strikes this 
observer as tops of its kind7”—ROB- 
ERT W. DANA, N. Y. Herald Tribune. 


KATHRYN 


GREETINGS 


KEN HARVEY 


And His Vibralectron 


Going Out 


Management—PAUL SANDER—Woods Bldg., Chicago 


on My Third Offshore Assignment 
-fe- USO-Camp. Shows 


Phene 


C 


| | 
| 
CHARLES ALLEN AGENCY SINGAPORE 
poo | | STEAK AND CHOP HOUSE 
ixth Ave. CIR. 7-4124 | Currently 14th Week | CHICKEN BAR-B-Q RIBS 
New York City | GLASS HAT, NEW YORK | 1011 Rush Street, Chicago > 
Belmont York FRANK HOWARD TOM McDONNELL 


SEASON’S GREETINGS 


LEONARD GAUTIER’S 


BRICKLAYERS 


Direction: MEYER B. NORTH 
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it Say New York Columnists: 
“R Is The Hottest 
OCCO IS es 
! Thi On Broadway’ 
“They'll be shouting the greatness of “Orchids to Maurice Rocco at the Cafe 
4 Maurice Rocco—the stand-up Boogie- Zanzibar.” 
: Woogie Pianist.” —Walter Winchell 
—Earl Wilson, N. ¥Y. POST e 
. * “Maurice Rocco is a star with a siz- 
B iy “Here's a rock that really rocks.” zling future.” 
ite —PM, New York —LOOK MAGAZINE 
e 
| “One of the truly great artists of our day—Maurice Rocco 
possesses the left hand of a Fats Waller and the right hand 
of an Art Tatum.” — Louis Sobol 
i| 
{| ' “Maurice Rocco is the most sensational act to play in any 
I I] N. Y. Night Club this season.” —LIFE MAGAZINE 
Un * 
i “Maurice Rocco was a sock!” —I*red Allen—VARIETY ; 
an 
“Brilliant on ‘Hall of Fame’.” —VARIETY 
f | “Maurice Rocco takes Hollywood by storm.” —L. A. TIMES 
iW Currently at the 
| 
CLOVER CLUB, HOLLYWOOD 
f Return Engagement January 17th, CAFE ZANZIBAR, New ‘York 
Bi | Return Engagement January 19th, ROXY THEATRE, New York 
Tit 
i NOW IN PRODUCTION 
il aramounts Incendiary onde 
th Starring BETTY HUTTON 
| Personal Management PHIL SHELLEY - - 64. E. Lake St., Chicago 
i | New York Representative: STANFORD ZUCKER AGENCY, 501 Madison Avenue, New York i 
i 
AL BORDE 
PRESENTS 
i Congratulations to 
|| VARIETY 
| | from the great variety of Stars 
ii at 
ULIETY UPI BENNY MEROFF 
IN HIS 
‘ HAZEL SCOTT FUNZAFIRE” 
COMPANY 
JIMMY SAVO COHIRD. WEEK 
TEDDY WILSON’S BAND COLISIMO’S, CHICAGO 
(Featuring All-American Drummer Sidney Catlett) 
JOHN SEBASTIAN THY. ROYS IN RCOTLARD 


GENE FIELDS TRIO 
KENNETH SPENCER 


and 


i WILLIE SHORE | 


| PEARL PRIMUS | 
| MARY LOU WILLIAMS - | 
Wiii JOSH WHITE OVERSEAS WITH CLIFFORD ( FISCHER | 
COKER & CIMBA U.S.0. SHOWS e 
| EDDIE HEYWOOD’S BAND 

CLIFF JACKSON 


BARNEY JOSEPHSON 


Proprietor 


Publicity: IVAN BLACK 


SEASON’S GREETINGS 


“FOLIES BERGERE OF 1944” 


Winterland, San Francisco 


* 


GEORGE FREEMS 


x 
| 
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To the end that this nation 
may emerge victorious 
...to a just and lasting 
peace ... this theatre has, 
and will put. all of its effort 
and resources... whatever 
calls mav be made... for 
Bond Drives... Civilian 
Defense... Red Cross... 


or U.S.O... We stand ready 


to give 100% of our services. 


IMP OF THE IVORIES 
At 


CAFE SOCIETY UPTOWN 


Featured in Four Pictures for M-G-M and Columbia in 1943, 
With a Bright Role in Warner Bros.’ “Rhapsody 
in Blue” Coming Up 


OPENING JANUARY 19, PARAMOUNT, NEW 
YORK. 1944 


DECCA RECORDING ARTIST 
Management: BARNEY JOSEPHSON . 


Publicity: IVAN BLACK 


TO ALL 


GREETINGS 


We are proud to have been privileged to 
use our endeavors and equipment and to 
furnish the services of our artists in an 
all-out effort to co-operate in the sale of 
stamps and bonds and to assist in recruit- 


ing for the Armed forces of the U.S. A. 


Novelty Acts and New Features 
for Fairs, Expositions, Parks 
and Indoor Circeuses Contact 
Us at Once. Season 1944. 


FAIR BOOKING ASS’N, Ine. 


PHONE: FRANKLIN 1561 
121 NORTH CLARK ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Variety Bills 


Al Mel ‘ } Dink Patterson 
it ‘ \ na Milly Daniels 

Wi Miss Rhapsody 

la Conga 


hile oung | 
Hlotel Lineotn Carmen Anaya 
(Blue Room) Sabicas 
e ore Antonio & Leonor 
| 


“betel. MeAtuia 


(jloria Belmonte ~ 
(Marine Grill) Co 12 Mins. ger: 
WEEK OF JANUARY 7 : s Tell iGeronime Villarino | Waldorf-Astoria, 
Ernest Hatmorys Marta Dominguez John Roy, now with the CIAA’s 
New Vorker Danny Thomas office, when he Was managing direc 
(Verrace Room) Adrienne | tor of the Rainbow Room (now no 
Numerals in connection with bills below indicate opening day of longer under the Roc Op- | 
j eration) was a ploneer bringing 
whet Il or split week. | Socasses Ore 
show, whether full P ry dane Yeo | Latin Quarter | the ballet to the smart supper clubs 
Russell | Bi Vine i but, as ofttimes happens, the pio- | 
Bal d Carding ove 7 ir ti | 
Roberta & Mack Joyner & Foster Mapes i Mazzone & Abbott | neers are a bit ahead of their time. 
Nicke Danvers Robby & F Johinser syd Lawson |Stilea & Raymond | It took the current season’s crop of 
Peterson {Christian Mamily | Broadway musicomedy hits to really 
oew ‘atic Dupree | iMpress ballet on the mass mind, and 
haat ta) Peters Sis l state) Park Centeas| Una Cooper from them the plastic toe terpers 
(Cocoanut Grovey | Adele Parrish have sealed new heights. 
Harrison & Wisner Patmy | fa Vie Parisienne | Wedgwood Room has brought in a 
Solty & Canzoneri! Rand Raxtinie Smitt Celeste Hohn ballet pair, this time (Miss) Rou- 
Kathryn Grayson WASHINGTON leo Gis) Blo H Leon & Eddie's lent M Widow’ d 
: Cieo Klaine Dowling Gls rt nk {ro ‘Merry 1adow an 
Wilke aenko om 4 
Richard Hiniber radtord Hotel WOONSOCKET chang | George Zoritch from ‘Early to Bed, 
|! bert Sia & W Peonsstvanta | Roberta & Alicia and they combine into a deft team 
Cart Ewing's Pets Harriet Heathen | (Cafe Rougey | of steppers with their routine that 
Eric Blore Johnny Burke (3 to fill ranges from Lehar to a Venezuellan 
WORCESTER Keam) Marvin Sis boropo. They break up their stuff | 
Ji main } ee Adreo nm 
P t Peters Sis & Low Martin Ore nifty ‘Gypsy Rhapsody. 
aramoun | Suzanne | Robert Sis % W Margaret Scott Monte Carlo Casine Annamary Dickey of the Met. with 
PROVIDENCE Piet | vre | her palatable operatic and musicom- 
| Metropolitan (7-9) Skating Macks ~ Ore | Smolen & Rosati | edy excerpts, click holdover, 
NEW YORK CITY) Rex & Betty Powers) Lionetl Hampton Heathen (Cafe Pierre) Miayne Hume and Xavier Cugat’s tiptop Latin 
bat ni Sianley Melba Ore | Ralph Rotsers We 
Paul Regan jerry Mann | Old copating senor Is suaver than ever 
Edwards Sis | Betty Linde ° tPerslan Room) Henny Nadell | with his Latin lilts, and Lina Romay, 
a aret | loun Hovsradt Fanchon, up front, is a personality looker who 
Johnny Long Bad Orpheum (7) Sadie }stops traffic as she shakes het 
| “Hotel Roosevelt. | Joe LaPorte Ore | Claves and maracas. Abel. 
on Milles NEW YOKK CITY lombardo Ore Paris qui Chante 
te Is rieen er Perner Ore | Pierre de Caillaux 
MIAMI i Blair & Dean Algier xo Hotel Piass| Mvrette Ponselle PEARL BAILEY 
Olympia (5) Jack Pepper ane Syivie St. Clair Songs 
lMollie Towne | Bela Bizony Cotton Club, N. ¥. 
| Sheraten | Irma Jurist An expressive voice coupled with 
towen ik ) ‘ . 
RKO Arthur Benson Ap tone 3 Girt) (Satire Room) _ Queen Mary a genuine flair for riding a tune 
Aquarium Rest. | Don Baker | Dunean Sis eg “ne without destroying its melodic line 
M Powell Maniacs | Barbary Coast Roys | Macon makes Pearl Bailey a song find in 
BOSTON coLUMRUS | Cameron Guy Martin Girls | sepia circles. Projection and man- 
Boston (30) Palace (4-6) Armance's Vivien Fay Jerry Vanni Pat Clayton ~— nerisms are tops and song selection 
Earl Carroll's Co | Ritz Bros Ann Francine Victoria Rane King Johnson Ore | Irving ¢ olay is similarly good. At show caught 
CINCINNATI l4 Franks Bal) Tabartn Ross Sis she did ‘Pistol Packin’ Mama’. and | 
Ron Perry Ore Korn Kobblers St. Louis Blues’ to get top applause. | 
4 Stooges | S Montmartra Gls | flarry Meehan Motel st. Regie Harry Lefeourt Ore) However, rendition of ‘Too Old. o1 
Mills Bros pepe Acorn & Sinimons James B. Allison Ann Rebinson | Papaya Hawaiians loo Young’ failed to bring as good a 
Llovd & Willis | Barrie Four Rose Buds & Whight | Victor Quartet mitt 
CLEVELAND Lou Harold Ore Vill Quentmeyer Castle arold ureen 
Palace (31) Murphy Sis Frank Warren Ore Rosalie Grant | Margaret Barry Ross MacLean F rhough toying W ith safe material ! 
T.utin Quarier Rev Gil Maison Co Bill Bertolotti’s Billy Banks ‘> ian M Buhl Phil »D Arey ; in her own spot, Miss Bailey can also 
Norma Raymond Bobby Davis jSharlee Munster a egg sell material not in standard cata- 
Sally Goodwin Vin Travers Orch | Preddy Miller Ore| Maxine Sullivan duction built around ‘Hard on My 
Southern Moya Giftord Jimmy Dwvyer's ‘Theodora Rrooks Heart she gives Henry Nemo’'s show 
Loretta | Elaine Vincent Hotel Taft © pusk | tune of that title a good sendoff. 
fudith Baker opes Ore | erman Chittison 8 This tall coffee-colored lass is a 
(ieorge Morris Ore Julia Gerity | Astoria Julius Monk safe bet for niteries or in front of a 
ALABAMA Columbia Don Sylvio Ore | Singing Waiters PAnnamary Dickey __Spivy’s Roof sepia orch. Jose. 
Birmingham Carolina (5) Roberto Ore EI Chico Roudenke & Zoriteh | Consuelo Flowerton 
Vantage (6-9) Breezing Along Bill’s Gay 90's Dorita & Velero Walter Liberace 
tailing Rodger Vaughan | ELLA MAE MORSE 
Mobile Stork Club Songs 
(6-9) Russ Smith Oreh ~ 
Tiip Hip Hooray ' Tony's Trouville 10 Mins. 
KIN THE LE | niter ST N N. 
11) BOO G NATION'S ADING INDEPENDENT it Molina With reputation 
A ‘re ‘ith € atio 
zn ‘itel te Alex Giralde 
Dan Hitch VAUDEVILLE THEATRES Le established by a series of click rec- 
Augusta dy ords, Ella Mae Morse gives out with 
Modjesku (6-8) Chane) a pleasant brand of chirping which 
Karnton is enhanced by a_ good-looking 
(3) | NEW YORK BEVERLY HILLS. CAL. | Wot cha Drew frame encased in an_ effective 
NO. CAROLINA PARAMOUNT BUILDING CALIFORNIA BANK BLDG. | Sig: Sarena couturier job. She has a warm set 
of pipes highly effective on rhythm 
Broadway (7-8) | il | Claudia Wheeler tunes. 
Frineita Rev } | Socassas Ore For her Strand bow she selected 
Paramount (3) | Xavier Gugat Ore Val Olman Ore That Got Ya," ‘Shoo Shoo Baby 
Keep Smiling Charles Rosoft Juan Jose have Panchito Ore and 'Cow-Cow Boogie,’ all of which 
Greensboro Karston show Bernie Grauer Pilar T.u-Cellia | found favorable reception. She en- 
national: (5) | Harold Willard F de Thomas Ore | Reed Sisters Triano cored with a ballad ‘No Love, No 
Salisbury | Ge De Bois trooks Nothin and proved equally as 
F (6) VIRGINIA Jimmy Burns Chiquito Ore | ‘ Hawthorne effective in this line of endeavor. 
Danville Bill Kelsey Andre Bodo Bebe Fox Ma sites Jose, 
Wilmington Rialto (9) Gay 90's Quartette | Charles Inwaldé Gharles Whittier | Marion 
SO. CAROLINA | Restaurant ste lle Loring JIMMY SMITH 
; Roanoke (5) Mivelyn Wuight Mloria Vestoff \ 
Vietary (3-4) Larkins Trio | Carmiiita & Lee rR Gale 10 Mins. 
me Alors Cafe 68 Dino & Rossi Martines | “Withee Cotton Club, N. Y. 
Vince Ray Gls }‘ocktail Dners (6) | Aipinny Jones Jimmy Smith, a straighi edition ot 
Cafe Soviety Los Rhumboleros | Dyer-Bennett Will Mahoney, displays neat foot- 
Warner (Midtown) Havana-Madrid | Jimmy Kelly’s | “jeg ik dal . work in tapping out tunes on a spe- 
Dio a Costello Glenda Wived cially constructed vibe outfit. 
Kenneth Spencer lini leanne hynne Rob Lee Concentrates mainly on melody 
Phyllis Stewart Lie r Carmen Montoya rather than hoofing which results, in 
NEW YORK Hal LeRoy John se st Hilda Satazar Ore many cases, In some fine harmony 
| Maya Ore Ferry Spike Gertrude jand strong melodic accents. Main- 
lie Barnet One Red Fio Rita Ore teddy Wilson Ore Carlos Varelas Orc tre} 1d tai 
Lowe, Hite & S Marion Cafe society Hotel Astor Miluread Phe Paulens ains visual interest with an occa- 
Mac Morse Krank Bay (Village) (Astor Roof) tomers & Rosita Ore [sional tricky turn, but real strength 
Bunny Briges Chester Dolphin Pearl Primus (Columbian Reem) | «loss Ruel le of his turn is ability to handle a tune 
(31) PITTSBURGH Mat Lon Williams} Tommy Tucker Ore ck and with 
oma Rhode Rill Bailey 1 as much skill as an orthodox 
harlie Barnet Ore | Stanley (7) | Phyllis Stewart Jose Morand Ore lee Candiin Give 
Lowe, Hite & S Tony Vastor Ore Josh White Cocktail Lounge Kelly Stabe \da Brown vibe practitioner. 
Miia Mae Morse | Berry Bros | Eddie Heywood Ore] Dick Kubn Tenn Appearance, of act could be im- 
| Odeit jColemon Hawkins Don Redman Ore | proved if his instrument had a loud- 
& ARENA MGRS. ASSN. | put the floor mike horizontally un- 
Joyner & Fostes Roxvettes | uth Wall “. | der the pipes. Appears to be ready 
rHuILADELPHIA } | Jack -Edwardse Orch | for presentation in vauders. Jose. 
(88-1) | Hotel Biltmore | SHOW 
Jed Dooley | i Joun Hyldoft 
olive W llett erutti's | John Donohue Pittsburgh Jk 1 | AY L ON AND THOMPSON 
Pastine Dancers | Garland Wilson Arnold Shoda Sf, van. 1. | Dane ing 
Hester & Raitine Midie Steele | uth Sitar Plan of Johnny Harris and Arena | 6 Mins. 
. Earle (3) Maxine Johnson } Ann Warren Managers Assn. to produce a second | Kavi Club, N. Y. . 
Tommy Tucker Ore Club 18 | Wal Chase ice show this season, in addition to | ayion and ~Thompson, _hoofing 
rank Gaby Ted & Flo Vallett Row Sele Ire Hleatherton Or: ‘Ie ’ . j furn with dashes of eccentric work, 
Hotel Commodore | cecapuces, has been dropped, with | Is not yet ready for presentation in 
ifickson consummation of a deal between ace niteries. Act still needs consid- 
Gaye Dixon liernando Aha | Several of the arenas in the organi- | erable polish. and routines could 
| epen ent ries F i | Nita Rosa | zation and ‘Ice Follies.’ For a time, | Stand more sock tricks. 
Hazel Me Nulis le | it appeared that Shipstad-Johnson | k was hampered, when 
Gorden Andrews.O |The Graysons revue would pass up several regular | sub-standard orch back- 
NEW YORK CITY) Bennett & Mitchell Club 51 Dorothy Keller ‘dates on the AMA list during the of musical cohesion 
Musie Hall (7) Wyse Gis Frantie Ilyers Ray Arnett | didn't hide calibre of this sepla palr. 
Nias Show (1 te fill) Pat farrington Mischel Gomer 3 winter. which prompted Harris and | J 
The N ity LON ‘ontai Stanley & Marti his associ rae 
ativits Diane Montaine his associates to announce that they 
rood Cheer slen Cove (2 Marco orothy 
Keyy (6) Wally Rand Pesgy O'Neill Mishel Gorner Oreh| ould put on another extravaganza | 3 CHOCOL ATES 
Jimmy Dorsey Or Byrnes Sis Marie McCall Hotel Dixte jto fill the empty dates on the Comedy-Dancing 
Kitty Kallen t Lyitle Sis Marcia Kent (Plantation Koom) | schedule 8 Mins. 
Ray 4 Aristocrats Clab 1-2-3 Al Trace Cotton Club, N. Y. 
Paul Curley Arthur Boran Roger Stearns Hotel Edison However, a satisfactory deal was | 
Bill Robinson Jamaica (5-5) Myra Kingsley Ryvan-Barron Ore ry This trio of youngsters are basic- 
Aeademy (3-5) Aristoerats Copacabana Hotel Essex Mouse) WOrKed Out in New York last week | ally good dancers but fail because 
Tadd Lyon i Joe Martini Jinumy Durante (Casino on Park) | by Shipstad and Johnson, on one’ they lack fresh ideas and are weak | 
Adums & Canzoneri: WKiapp Sis Mary Raye & Naldi}|] Abe Lyman Ore i 
‘ton Mervyn Nelson Karen Cooper hand. and Arena men on the other. comedy work. Their footwork is 
Norton Sis | Bobby White larry Brooks Frankie Connors As a result ‘Follies’ will play Gar- energetic: and contains applause-get- 
Carl Shaw Niildred Lay Stanley Worth 4 | tine tricks, but patter is too feeble. 
Apotlo Jick Line Co Vann & Knott Hotel Lexington | for six days beginning | Crowd didn't take too well to take- 
The Kemmys Walsh & Renee Los Andrini (Hawaiion Rm) March 13 and then go to Cleveland off of a fe lancer. Fas wet 
Cretena (4-5) (1 to fill) Samba Sirens Tani MeIntire Ore for 11 davs Couple of other spots | }); cancer. ast tum- 
& Janet | (6-9) deel Herron Ore Leilani bling and windup, however, 
Tea Leary Atisterdam & Todd} trank Marti On Mokihana /are being taken care of, too. five them a sirens exit. Jose. 


— 


New Aets 


ROUDENKO & ZORITCH 
Dancers 


name, 


PATRICIA MORISON 
Songs 

7 Mins. 

State, N. Y. 

Aside trom her value as a se:cen 
major strength of Patricia 
Morison’s act is her slinky appear- 
ance accentuated by a black sown 
with an off-center slit which doesn't 
miss a trick in revealing her 
Miss Morison also was in the 
USO-Camp_ Shows, Inc., 
company, fact which 


form, 

first 
offshore 
she lets 


known via a brief bit of patter with 
the emcee (Jackie Gleason ). 

Most of her stage turn is taken 
up by not especially exciting song 
renditions. She’s selected numbers 
befitting her sophisticated mien, 


opening with ‘Beguine,’ following 
with ‘Song Is You.’ Pipings are not 
particularly strong, but good tech- 
nique and tliction help hide her vocal 
weaknesses. As an afterbit, she in- 
dulges in the by-now standard rou- 
tine of femme screen luminaries in 
their love scenes, this with Gleason, 
Hand she got was better than polite, 
Jose. 


ROYAL FOUR 
Singing 
7 Mins. 
Cetton Club, N. Y¥. 
Strength of Royal Four’s warbling 
lies in arrangements and harmonie 


_efYeets which result in colorful vocal 


blends. Strongest bit is their narra- 
tive rendition of the spiritual ‘Noah’ 
in the narrative style made notable 
by the Golden Gate Quartet. 

They are also proficient at pops 
and blues numbers, and efforts here 


won them good hands. Jose. 
Nitery Keviews 
Earl Carroll's. H'wood 
Hollywood, Dec. 26. 
Eddie Rio, Pinky Lee, Beryl Wal- 
lace, Wiere Bros., Grace and Nicco 
'Romoff, Jean Richey, Jean, Jack & 


| Cantor 


ornate and eye-filling, 


_ Al Kavelin bands: 
drummer before 


Judy, George Shelley, Stanton Sis- 
ters, Jimmy Nolan, Tailor Maids, 
Raul Martinez, Carrolliers Quartet, 
Manny Strand orch (14), line of 30 
girls; $3.30 with dinner, $1.65 with- 
eut. 

Earl Carroll had good reason to 
celebrate start of the sixth year of 
his theatre-restaurant in the heart of 
Hollywood, When his edifice mag- 
nifique rose from a vacant lot the 
Wise ‘uns began to size up its possi- 
bilities as a garage. They even had 
Carroll believing he made a_ bad 
2uess but after unfurling his glitter- 
ing palace of food, flesh and fun with 
a spec.acular flash that even left this 
fiash town gasping, the tune changed 
from a dirge to one of high glee. 
Even the skeptics had to admit he 
was ‘in.’ 

This new edition of flesh and fan- 


tasy, tabbed ‘V for Venus,’ is in the 
best Carroll tradition—beauts, butf- 
foons and splendorous investiture. 


O! the 10 revues he has staged in the 
past five years, the current extrava- 
sanza must rate with his best. 
There’s a smooth blending of talent 
io make up for the lack of names 
and it all comes off as a smart pot- 
pourri of nocturnal divertissement. 
Ovening night Carroll came on stage, 
sieepy-eyed and limp, to participate 
in the ceremonial cake-cutting 
three of his former stars who were 
in on the ground breaking—Eddie 
W.C. Fields and Jack Benny. 
He told of sleepless nights to whip 


the show into shape. The efrért was 
not in vain for the show was run 
off without the customary first night 


‘bugs.’ 

Massive sets that reach to the flies, 
vive the per- 
chorines a_ fantastic 
2arading before’ these 
trappings are a motley 
entertainers. Eddie Rio pre- 
sides as host and indulges in a how]- 
ing takeoff of various ranks of sol- 
diety and gobbery at a dance. Pinky 
Lee is a holdover with his quaint 
humor and eccentric hoofing, and an- 
other comedic highlight falls to the 
Wicre Bros., also retained from last 
revile 


formers and 
backdrop. 

spectacular 
lot of 


casional changes in principals. With 
hats, fiddles and precision stepping 
to round out their turn. they’re sock 
even to the repeaters. Comedy dance 
team of Grace and Nicco Romoff is 


(Continued on page 242) 
BIRTHS 
Mr. and Mrs. Patterson Greene, 
daughter,’ Santa Monica, Dec. 23. 


Father is screenwri-er. 

Aviation Cadet and Mrs. Bill Lud- 
wig. son, Pittsburgh, Dec. 25. Mother 
is the former Patti Gene (Baldridge) 
ex-singer with Lang Thompson and 
father was a Pitt 
going into 


. 
; Service. 


Mr. and Mrs. Jack Edwards, son, 
Dec. 27, New York. Father is with 
Frederick Brothers’ cafe department; 
mother is Ginger Harmon, vaude and 
cafe singer. 


MARRIAGE 


Rosalind Shaffer t» Richard De 
Mille. Dee. 30, Hollywood. Groom is 
son of C. B. De Milie; bride is # 


i dancer, 


ran voar with oe-— 
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Wednesday, January 5, 1944 


Thirly-eighth 


VARIETY 


Anniversary 


LEGITIMATE = 221 
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PROTECTING the PUBLIC 


By PAUL MOSS 
[License Commissioner of N. Y. C.] 


I have been reading ‘Variety’ for so many years, just as 
long as I can remember, that I am grateful for the oppor- 
tunity to contribute to this anniversary number. 

A License Commissioner in a city of 7,500,000 with an esti- 
mated suburban group and visitors making a total of about 
10,000,000, has a great responsibility, since most of the popu- 
lation comes in contact with about 50 


odd different businesses we license. 

In the last 10 years the department 
has eliminated the rackets from Coney 
Island, the greatest amusement place of 
its kind in the world. We also license 
the motion picture theatres in N. Y., 
among which are the finest in the 
world, and we see that they operate 
safely and courteously for the hundreds 
of thousands who visit them daily. An 
innovation in the New York theatres is 
the law permitting children under 16 
years of age to enter theatres after 
school hours without being accompanied 
by adults, and when in the theatres these children are under 
the supervision of a licensed matron who has met the require- 
ments of a rigid examination as to her qualifications, health, 
mental equipment and general physical condition, all of 
which has worked satisfactorily for many years. 

Also the theatrical agencies who get engagements for 
artists in the various phases of the entertainment world. 


Paul Moss 


| Moss’ Start in Show Biz | 


When I was a youngster I was part of a vaudeville team 
known as Clark and Williams, blackiace singers and dancers, 


and played various clubs and charity bazaars, but the neces- | 


sity of helping in the upkeep of a large family required that 
I get out into the commercial world where salaries were 
steady and regular. It was many years later that I was 
associated with my brother, B. S. Moss, one of the pioneers 
in the motion picture industry, producing early five-reelers 
and then in the operation of many vaudeville and picture 
playhouses in the City of New York. 

Later I was associated in its early years with the Theatre 
Guild, a labor of love, when they needed help. 

I produced in association with Warren Munsell of the 
Theatre Guild a play, ‘The Mongrel.’ with Rudolph Schild- 
kraut, then later, as co-producer with the Neighborhood 
Playhouse, of which Helen Arthur was the head, the ‘Grand 
Street Follies. There was a great actor and dancer, Jimmy 
Cagney, in that musical, who, of course. received a much 
smaller salary with us than he receives now as one of the 
top artists of-the screen. 

After that, with Marcus Heiman, now president of the 
League of New York Theatres. we produced a great success, 
‘Subway Express,’ with Edward Ellis and Dorothy Peterson. 
It was a thriller which told the story of a murder in a New 
York subway train, and it myst‘iied audiences for over a 
year in New York. It then toursd for many months through- 
out the country. 


Natural Interest in Theatre | 


Then, in conjunction with Maurice Wertheim of the The- 
atre Guild, we produced one of Necl Coward's plays, ‘This 
Was a Man,’ with Francine Larrimore. A. E. Matthews, Nigel 
Bruce and others, and direcied by Basil Dean. 

My purpose in relating this is to indicate my great interest 
in the theatre, which was furiher supplemented by seeing 
every production in New York during my adult years, except 
when I visited the Continent for a leisurely year and a half 
tour from London to Poland long before World War II. The 
theatres and plays were a great joy in London, where fine 
plays’ were playing in fine theatres before enthusiastic au- 
diences. Paris, of course, wes delightful, with many interest- 
ing theatres, but I was handicapped by having only a smat- 
tering of French. In Berlin, Max Reinhardt was represented 
with many productions. among which was Noel Coward’s 
‘This Was a Man,’ and, since I speak and understand German, 
I enjoyed it very much. 


Drama in the Orient 


Later, in Peiping, China, I saw the drama as it has survived 
in its primitive state for thousands of years. Japan, in 1931, 
had many beautiful theatres. In Tokyo one musical produc- 
tion was done in Japanese language with American music 
and American dances, but the pleys were mostly based on 
the deeds of Japanese warriors, which the followers of the 
Shinto religion seemed to enjoy very much, 

It is my belief that the theatre is one of the most im- 
portant media of education as well as entertainment which 
the people have, and New York City is the Mecca for all 
those who love the theatre, which is usually the most im- 
portant part of their visit. 

Public officials must be on the lookout for those per- 
formances which, by plain import of language are no more 
than an appea! te the salaciously dispused. Such ‘sitrows have 
a tendency to deprave and corrupt minds. and people who 
knowingly and for profit present a production for that pur- 
pose are a menace to the theatre 

It is not a matter of censorship or personal view as to 
what is decent or immoral. Rather a public official should be 
tolerant, liberal and mindful of the tendency of the times. 

The stage offers a promising career to many young people 
who go into it expecting success or fame. They should be 
given every encouragement. May the day soon come when 
stock companies will again dot the land and give young hope- 
fuls their chance, Stock companies are the crucible from 
which the stars of the future years may come. 


There will probably be post-war attendance lapses 
on Broadway, but the New York legit theatre should 
prosper for years to come, the metropolis being the 
mecca it is for countless numbers of people with occa- 
sional vacation time on their hands and money for 
diversion. 

Unpredictable is the effect of the proposed 20% ad- 
missions tax. There is a possibility that the levy will 
be lowered before the new revenue bill reaches the 
White House. If not, show business is apprehensive 
that the tax, which doubies the present impost, will 
prove too heavy for theatregoers. All types of attrac- 
tions and admissions will be affected, but the legit field 
may be dented more than most other types of shows, 
due to the higher boxoffice prices. 

To be expected are ups and downs in theatre trends 
as the war’s end approaches and thereatter. War 
plants whose payrolls have proviced a new class of 
playgoers, persons with money to buy the best seat 
locations for the first time in thei lives, will neces- 
sarily close down for conversion to peacetime pursuits. 
That will mean that people in industry will have lay- 
off periods and must revise their mode of living, at 
least temporarily, therefore fewer potential playgoers. 

However, the amount of materials to be manufac- 
tured will be so vast and varied that America’s plants 
should be kept at overtime pitch for many years to 
come. Indications are that the most prosperous era 
within memory will eventuate, and that would natu- 
rally be favorable to amusements. In addition to the 
needs over here for products not now made, the 
amount of reconstruction to be done in devastated 
countries overseas is almost incalculable, and untold 
quantities of heavy materials must be supplied, a 
goodly percentage coming from this side. 


Legit High Beam; 


Prosperity Continue Postwar 


By JACK PULASKI | 


| Prosperous Season | 


Since the first of the year (1943) there have been 
more shows on Broadway almost continuously than the 
previous year. Season of 1942-43 developed later than 
usual and the summer saw the strongest list of attrac- 
tions in many years. There were six standouts which 
got excellent business during the hot period. The 
standout half dozen were: ‘Oklahoma,’ St. James; ‘Zieg- 
feld Follies, Winter Garden; ‘Something for the Boys,’ 
Alvin, and ‘Tomorrow the World,’ Barrymore. Al! held 
up to excellent grosses until after Thanksgiving, and 
most may stick into warm weather again, only ‘Boys’ 
being definitely slated out at press time, it leaving on 
tour at the end of this week. ‘Harriet,’ Miller, another 
big winner, layed off through summer, then relighted 
strongly. 

Curiously. there was no pre-Easter slump for the 
second successive year. For- the first time, too, in 
many seasons the Aicket agencies conceded it was a 
money-making summer, mostly because of the strong 
draws of the leaders. There were also other shows 
which spanned the summer and turned a profit almost 
every werk. 

Last ite musical smash, ‘Oklahoma.’ is among 
the present leaders and tops all in ticket demand. Other 
shows get more money weekly because in larger the- 
atres, but few earn as much profit. and the advance 
of none compares with that of ‘Oklahoma.’ 


Criticism of Show Quality 


There were critical squawks that the quality of pro- 
ductions during the first half of the current 1943-44 
season was under normal. That was somewhat equal- 
ized as the fall period progressed, and then came the 
new money shows, ‘One Touch of Venus.’ Imperial, and 
‘Winged Victory.” the Army Air Forces drama at the 
44th Street, both being in the van unti! ‘Carmen. Jones’ 
arrived at the Broadway and took over the gross lead- 
ership. ‘Othello’ had arrived at the Shubert earlier 
and started 1 cleanup that continues, having already 
broken the record for the Shakespearean tragedy in 
one stand. ‘The Merry Widow’ is another revival that 
entered the big-money division, it having been an early 
summer arrival at the Majestic. 

The managerial dream-—a three-person cast and one- 
set click—came late in the fall. too, when ‘The Voice 
of the Turtle.” Morosco, won raves. Close to the straight 
play leadership is “Levers and Friends,’ Plymouth. 

The slump that started in November may force out 
some former good things. but there are comparatively 
plenty of real money shows on the list, though the 
nuniber is Wot comparable to the hit total on Broadway 
before the depression, nor’is it likely that theatre pros- 
perity will ever reach that height again. The offish 
trend up to New Year's has eased the house shortage, 
particularly the booking jam for musicals. 


New Hit Percentage | 
~ Number of new shows on Broadway for the 12-month 
period late in May was 55, a new low. as against 66 the 
previous season, when production was stippled with 
mediocrities except for the musicals, which are not 
considered among ‘the best plays’ except on rare occa- 
sions. There were 21 attractions in the money. Of the 
1942-43 crop, 18 were distinct successes, with but three 
moderates, It was the highest hit percentage on record. 


UNLIKELY RESUME 


the newly rehearsed ‘Johnny,’ as was | 

intended, but the union outfit is said | 
to have decidgd not to invest addi-| 


tional coin, 


‘Marching with Johnny,’ the CIO- 
backed revue which closed in Phila- 
delphia on Xmas Day instead of be-| Mecca Temple. without a 
ing presented at the N. Y. City Cen-| 
ter, as intended last week, will prob- 
ably not relight, according to inside 
Feports. Show is said to be in the of ‘Our Town,’ former Pulitzer prize- 
ted for around $68,000. It would re-! winner, the sta. assenting. 


Withdrawal of ‘Johnny’ left 
City Center, which is the former 


House is operated by a civie group 
of the city of New York. A request 
was made by Mayor La Guardia to 
Frank Craven to appear in a revival 


| is slated for the City Center Jan. 10. | Kober Has 25% Of 


It was also a request from La Guar- 
dia that resulted in John Golden re- 


trude Lawrence, play being the the- 
atre initial attraction, for one week. 
It's reported that Miss Lawrence has 
accepted the post of managing di- 
rector of the city’s theatrical project. 

As a filler on Friday. Saturday and 


timore. 


with ‘Bella. 


Notable that 14 producers of recognized standing de- 
livered the ‘best sellers,” while seven newcomers turned 
in the balance. 

There was quite a squabble in °42-43 as to which 
was the best play of the season. Critics Circle called 
‘The Patriots’ the winner, but the Pulitzer prize went 
to ‘The Skin of Our Teeth.” There were some holdouts 
among the reviewers for that play, rated the most con- 
troversial in many years, and later the quarrel almost 
ended the critics’ organization. Curiously enough, 
‘Teeth,’ after scoring a long run on Broadway. enced 
disastrously on the road. It was withdrawn after p!ay- 
ing one week in Boston, another new low for a prize- 
winner. 

‘Teeth’ might have continued into this season but for 
managerial interference, if not stupidity. Play aso 
aroused something of a furore in literati circles as to 
the source material. There is little doubt. howcver, 
that ‘Teeth’ would have cleaned up had the o-iginal 
cast headed by Tallulah Bankhead been retained. Her 
disaffection was just one of the manager's mistakes. 


| 


| New Faces Among Critics | 

There were many changes among the critical gentry, 
most of whom went into uniform. John Anerson, 
head of the Circle and one of the best-liked reviewers, 
died suddenly carly in the summer, and Po vert Gor- 
land came back from retirement to take ove> ‘9° he 
Journal-American. Burns Mantle, dean of the critics, 
retired, and John Chapman became cricic for 
News, having returned from Hollywood for a Ce:k job 
several months previously. Brooks Atkinson turned 
war correspondent for the Times, being replaced by 
Lewis Nichols, who was drama editor. Richard Lo k- 
ridge put on a uniform, and the Sun reviewing job fell 
to Ward Morehouse, doubling as theatre columnist. 
John Mason Brown, who had switched from the Post 
to the World-Telegram, joined the colors soon afier- 
ward, and Burton Rascoe took over, Wildella Waldorf 
covering shows for the Post, she being the only girl 
reviewer. 

Lockridge came out a winner of ‘Variety's "42-43 box- 
score on the critics. Robert Coleman, Mirror, was sec- 
ond; Nichols ran third, while Anderson was a good 
fourth. Dick Watts. Jr., of the Herald Tribune had 
gone overseas for the Office of War Information early 
in the season, with Howard Barnes replacin’. Latter 
is doing double duty by also covering pictures, which 
makes him the busiest reviewer on Broadway. 


| Managerial Difficulties 


| ‘Bella,’ Golden the Rest | 
viving ‘Susan and God’ with Ger-| ‘My Dear Bella.’ 

|new comedy for John Golden, will | 

| have the author in for a 25% own- | 

| ership although Golden will be solely | Ted Fio Rito said here last week 

Ireeene Show opens Feb. 14 in Bal- | he was working on an idea for a 


Agents and managers union had a long controversy 
over increased pay, which was finally granted by the 
War Labor Board. Increase followed a series of hud- 
dles in which one segment of the managerial League 
of New York Theatres argued against the award, 
squawking even after it was granted. Press agents, 
company managers and house managers were finally 
paid the increase, which was made retroactive. WLB 
ordered that the members of the Association of Thee 
atrical Agents and Managers be paid $15 more week’y, 
and as the grant dated back for nine or more months, 
the amount due each member of the union was more 
than $700. Total amount in retroactive coin from the 
managers topped $61,000. 

Equity had a placid year, the ructions that previ- 
ously aroused the membership being absent. That was 
partly explained by the fact that most of the younger 
male members went into service. Frank Gillmore. who 
headed Equity during the latter portion of its turbu- 
lent years, died May 29, ’43, at the age of 76. He had 
withdrawn from Equity several years previously and 
held a paid job with the Association of Actors and 
Artistes of Anitrica (Four A’s). At ti: aunual mect- 
ing held late in May only 200 qualified members were 
on hand, proving how many were in uniform and a‘so 
indicative that there were no important issues to be 
argued over. Bert Lytell was easily re-elected, 


Excellent Summer | 
There were fewer dark weeks on the road and busi- 
ness in 10 key stands improved. Records of the Uniied 
Booking Offices showed that 138 more weeks were 
played by touring attractions. That should be in- 
creased this season because there are more smaller 
stands playing legit than in several years. 
At mid-June there were 25 shows on Broadway. wich 
most of the shows flovrishing. . Saturday. nights. and 


in fact the weckends, saw Broadway jammed. 2! ‘cst 
as much as New Year’s Eve. Approaching the sum- 
mer’s end it was estimated that the combined eros es 
of 22 shows was $4,710,000, covering a 13-week pevio 3 
which compared with the lush summer of 1928. Dur- 


ing the same time in the summer of 1942 the approxi- 
mate gross of 18 shows was $3.465.000 

Summer stocks declined further and cnly 16 were 
operating by the middle of June Of that number, 
nearly half were spotted in cities. Curtailment of travel 


and gas rationing cut down private car usaze so much 
that the rural stock or strawhat boom had ;s »sived 
towards the vanishing point There were very tcw 


new plays tried out in the sticks. Of those that wer 
none were good enough for Broadway—as usual. 


FIO RITO-HAMMERSTEIN 
MAY TEAM ON SHO 


Pitisbureh, Jon. 1. 


Arthur Kober'’s | 


Broadway show to siar his band, 


Charles Friedman. who. staged 4%d that Oscar Hammerstein 2d was 
Sunday (31-1-2) Paui Draper, danc-|*Pins and Needles,’ 
er, and Larry Adler, harmonica vir- | News’ and ‘Carmen Jones,’ marks his 


‘Sing Out the | Very much interested in the idea, 
If plan goes through, Fio Rito will 


tuoso, appeared at the Center, with | first straight comedy assignment | write the music and Hammre~ 
Drama}! Arthur Ferrante at the piano. 


the book and lyrics. 
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Wednesday, January 5, 1944 


The American Theatre Wing War Service, repre- 
sentative of the whole American theatre, bespeaks 
the unfailing effort of Antoinette Perry and an enor- 
yous corps of show business volunteers. It was con- 
ceived by another inspired woman of the theatre, 
Rachel Crothers. And it was sent on its way, eight days 
efter Pearl Harbor, when representatives of every 
branch. eraft and department of the theatre met at the 
Hudson to organize the theatre’s capacities for victory. 
At that historie meeting I took charge of a fund drive 
that in less than an hour obtained pledges of $65,000 
with which to launch the Wing’s work. With this start, 
end with the ample funds earned by the motion pic- 
ture based on the Stage Door Canteen and the radio 
program of the same name, the Wing is new able to 
finance all its varied war services without asking for 
any public contributions whatsoever. Not only are 
these war services adding materially toward our vic- 


tory, but they will continue most useful during the 
post-war demobilization. 
It did not greatly surprise me to see the instan- 


taneous creation of the Wing, for is one of the fine 
old traditions of the stage that at the first cry for help 
from any quarter, theatre folk are among the carliest 
to respond in offering their tree services. There never 
has been a holocaust, or deluge. an earthquake or an 
epidemic in which representatives of the theatre have 
not come forward to give their best, often at a per- 
sonal sacrifice. With such a record in normal times it 
is not to be wondered at that their response under the 
stress and excitement of war is intensified. As to what 
the people of the theatre can do to speed the war 
effort is now a needless question being answered mag- 
nificently. 

I will enumerate some of these achievements later 
on. but first let me here point out a‘most significant 
fact. Without to any degree disparaging the giant job 
being done by our incomparable industries engaged 
in the manufacture of the tools of war—from bombers 
to tanks—let me emphasize that every ship. every 
plane, every gun, every bullet that has been and is be- 
ing made by industry for the nation’s use against our 
enemies is being paid for—and handsomely. But what 
the theatre is contributing to the same end is, for the 
most part, given away! 

Show folks are performing noble tasks of the war. 
as well as the more humble ones—driving ambulances, 


standing watch at night, and as a body they have 
proved themselves the most effective factor in main- 
taining the morale of our fighting forces: they are 


‘Keeping ‘Em Grinning and Winning,’ and have dem- 
onstrated to the world that ‘fun fosters freedom,’ that 


our men, wherever located, can be both ‘scrappy and 
happy. The theatre, in a big city playhouse or in an 


improvised stage in the jungle, brings to large numbers 
of servicemen in all the branches of the armed forces 
the kind of pastime which converts recreation into Re- 
Creation. 


USO-Camp Shows troupes, playing from 
Bitaar to Algiers, from Salerno to Attu, are a sure 


cure for homesickness and the blues. The type of en- 
tertainment is in itself a conditioning process prepar- 
ing the man in uniform for the ordeal of long march- 
ing and grim fighting under trying | conditions. 


A very 
our fighting men’s morale was the establishment of the 
New York City Defense Recreation Committee, of 


HE THEATRE AND THE WAR 


By JOHN GOLDEN 


5.334: 420 Free Due: ats in N. 


notable contribution to the maintenance ‘of 


chairman. 
is being written the complete audit shows that 5,334,420 
free admissions to the best plays, motion pictures, con- 


which I am proud to be Up to the time this 


have been given to soldiers, 
sailors and airmen on furlough in the big town. The 
average number of gratuitous admissions distributed 
every week is now 60,000. There are no strings attached 
to these free tickeis—no tax or other need for a service- 
man’s spending. The cooperation ot the theatre man- 
agers and show-owners in every department of enter- 
tainment has been. from the outlet. magnificent. There 
is also the Officers’ Service Committee to whose pa- 
trons have been sold some 60,000 ‘down front’ tickets 
at one-half the boxoffice rate. The help of Charles 
Auchineloss and Mrs. Marshall Field to this endeavor 
is laudatory. 

I have written elsewhere that ‘good ideas happen— 
good plays are planned and there is always a miracle- 
quality in the well-known acorn becoming a tree.’ This 
was brought home to me forcibly when a lead pencil 
jotting down of notes finished with 115 soldiers writing 
plays that brought into a theatre in one night over 
$100,000. This was the outcome of the now famous Sol- 
dier’s One-Act Playwriting Contest that was conducted 
in collaboration with the Second Service Command of 
the Army. The five plays selected as the vest were 
presented with an all-‘rookie’ cast on the evening of 
June 14, 1943, before a brilliant audience. Mrs. Roose- 
velt was among the spectators (she insisted on paying 


certs, sports events, etc., 


$100 for her seat). Highest ranking officers of the 
Army and Navy, the Duke and Duchess of Windsor, 
Mayor and Mrs. LaGuardia—tame and fortune were 


well represented. 
the production, historically 
by Play,’ went on the road, closing recently after 121 
performances. The cast from start to finish was entirely 
made up of men in the service. And the show was 
produced not with customary Broadway elaborateness 
and expense but with the simple sets of an Army camp 
theatre—where they were actually built by soldiers 
themselves. There were eighty uniformed actors, stage- 
hands, ete., in each showing. ‘The Army, Play by Play,’ 
is a fore-runner of other things of a like nature that 
will loom large in a post- war world. 


noted as ‘The Army, Play 


Popular Stage Door Canteens 


Picturesque and popular are the Theatre re. Wing's 
Stage-Door Conteens. starting in New York and now 
set up in most of the larger cities from Coast to Coast. 
These are the free rendezvous for servicemen where 
good food is served by well-known women players 
and men stage stars of the first rank. Many a rookie 
has had the thrill of his life by being served a cup 
of coffee and a plate of hot dogs, followed with a 
quarter of an apple pie by such notables as Antoinette 
Perry or Jane Cow!. The success of the Canteen is due 
in large measure to the astute management and zeal 
of Brock Pemberton, one of America’s outstanding play 
producers. 

The tireless energy and spontaneous enthusiasm with 
which so many of the great stars of stage and screen 
are carrying part of the war burden is unprecedented 
in the annals of theatre history. Most conspicuous 
example of this unselfish devotion to the Cause is that 
of Irving Berlin. In the last war he did much to 
earn his country’s gratitude when he put on the mem- 
orable soldier show, ‘Yip. Yap, Yaphank,’ but he has 
exceeded in bigness. thrill and inspirational force that 

(Continued on-page 226) 


After 49 performances in New York | 


} 


Young O'Neill 


By CHARL ES O'BRIEN KENNEDY 


It was Christmas time long ago at the old Green Room Club on 47th 
street that the present writer was having Ginner with Aubrey Boucicault, 
At another table nearby sat that eminent actor, James O'Neill, in earnest 
conversation with a tall, pale young man whose shyness was as marked 
as the luminosity of his eyes and the economy of his words. 

After dinner O'Neill brought the boy over to our table. ‘Gentlemen, 
I want you to meet my son,’ he said. The boy responded to our greetings 
and relapsed into silence. Shortly after he took his departure leaving 
the father in our company. 

O'Neill heaved a sigh before speaking. 
a sea trip to get him out of the theatre. 


‘I'm sending the boy away on 


‘Is that vour elder son?’ asked Boucicault. 
‘No, he’s the younger—Eugene. He's a good boy, but the theatre is no 


place for him.’ 

Perhaps he was right according to his lights at that time. The writer 
has in his possession Eugene's written statement that his acting was open 
to question, to say the least. At any rate he became a sailor. 

But, ‘Only dat ole davil sea—she knows.’ Presently the great, throb- 
bing influences of the sea were urging him to write its story as well as 
of the ships that sailed it and the men who manned them. Soon he was 
writing one-act plays and eventually they were published. A thrilling, 
new voice was insisting on being heard. 

Many years after the first meeting at the Club, E. J. Ballantyne came 
to my dressing room at the Plymouth theatre. He brought the manu- 
script of a long play called ‘Diff’rent’ by Eugene O'Neill. Would I direct 


it for the Provincetown Players? I would. 
I saw nothing of the author during the month of rehearsals, but he 


did show up at the dress rehearsal. He was as silent as ever but the old 
shyness had matured into a reserve born of the inner assurance that 
stamps the true genius. Rehearsal over he said in a low tone: ‘It’s the 
first time I've sat through a diess rehearsal of one of my plays. Where 
can we go and be quiet?’ 

We repaired to the back room of a dingy cafe. 
through*his reserve and talked of many things. 
an ineffaceable memory. 

The thought came to me that the young man who had been ejected 
from the theatre by the back door was now knocking loudly at the front 
door, demanding entrance—and getting it. 


After a while he broke 
That talk left with me 


Legit Brokers On kKdge 
| As Moss Sealps Scalpers 


By JACK PULASKI » 


— 


For 


a year or so there was no. renewals. Intimated that some 
‘ticket situation,’ but at the beginning brokers will not get new licenses 
of the present season the ticket agen- | and all will be told that they can 
cies came under fire, not only from|only do business if complyms 
the legit code enforcement people j striesty to the letter of the law. 
but particularly by the Commissioner | State statute, which limits the 
of Licenses Paul Moss, at the evident premium to 75c above boxoffice 
urging of New York’s Mayor La. prices (50e in the belcony), was un- 
|Guardia, who doesn't like brokers | der legal fire for some tiine. Until 
along with a lot of other people and the court ruled on its legality there 


activities. was little pressure on the agencies as 


Last week it became known that to strict compiiance. Complaints and 
no brokerage licenses for 1944 had policing revealed that several ticket 
been issued, although the deadline | outfits were gypping. Arrests were 
Was last Friday (31). Moss declared) made and licenses temporarily sus- 
that none would be issued until he pended, while the code board also 
interviews each individual broker. | meted out discipline. 

The agencies will be permitted to | 


Limelighting of the ticket situation 
after a lapse followed the season of 
1941-42, when so many mediocrities 


operate under last year’s licenses un- 
til he decides whether they are to get 


+ 


way House 
Shortage Over 


Broadway 


That 
over, 


house shortage is 
the 
Sat- 
ar- 
the 
exits at press time (31) 
four—‘Something For the 
Boys.’ Alvin; ‘Another Love Story,’ 
Fulton: ‘What's Up,’ National, and 
‘Pillar to Post,” Playhouse. ‘Boys’ 
just completed a year’s run but the 
i were in the flop division. 

called it a 
tiushni of the New 
mana 
» of the picture 
Friday 


advance sale for 


what with closing over 
weekend and those to come by 
urday (8), the 


rivals are due to go off 


Some of recent 

ana 
numoper of 
numbered 


date upon 
Year's eve 
gement having won 
rights. Show 


eliminat- 


con- 
per- 


1ona 


rday. which 
iths of a week's 
lopped off the payroll. 
‘Up’ waS announced to shutter Tues- 
day 14) the $4.40 musical not having 


a winnings 


weak, two eigl 


WCCK. 


DUKE ELLINGTON REVUE 
OPENS IN CHI JAN. 28 


Duke Ellington has reserved 
Great Northern theatre, Chicago, | 
for a revue type of show he expects | 
to open Jan. 28, following his four- 
week run at the Stevens hotel there. 
Nobody is set for the show but El- 
lington’s band. and its title might 
again be ‘Jump fer Joy,’ the tag of a 
musical he put on in Los Angeles 


the 


some time 


“go. 13 


came to Broadway that the urge to 


see shows except musicals was at a 


low ebb. During the past year, how- 
ever, a flock of hits came in and 
more people with ready money have 


been Intent on seeing the shows, 


manding the best locations. 


ae- 


Ticket Shortage 


i 

i 


Popularity of the standouts creaici 
a ticket shortage, with would-be 
patrons offering high prices and 
making it a field day for specs. In 


demand ‘Oklahoma’ 
and it still is, but that 


the van in 
(St. James) 


Was 


show alone 


can hardly be blamed 

for the specs’ activities, for there are 

other hits that could sell double 

the amount of tickets available night 
after night. 

Most of the agencies, however, 

have been selling according to the 


price limitation law and the general 
mpression is that all the well known 


brokers have not stepped out of line. 


They are more prosperous than in 
years, although formerly there was 
an idea among agency peopie that 
the 75¢c law might force them out of 
business. The volume of agency bDusl- 
ness has been so large during the 
past year that if additional profit 
vere made, 90° would go to the 
Government in taxes. Aside from 
that. the brokers as a whole are re- 
arded as indispensible aid in the 
distribution of tickets by the man- 
agers, 

That offenses against the state law 


and the code are made by virtual 
unknowns in the ticket field has been 
proven by the records, yet all others 
jare more or less under surveilance. 
Commissioner Moss has an idea that 
some business people secure tickets 
from their brokers and turn them 
over to gyps to sell for high prices. 

To date that has not been proven. 


Eilington is currently on a one- 
night trip. He played the Audito- 
rium. St. Louis, last Saturday (25) on 
a 50-50 basis and took out as his end 
helf of a $7,132 gross. 


KATHARINE CORNELL and GUTHRIE McCLINTIC 


IN THEIR BEEKMAN PLACE STUDY, NEW YORK CITY 


though such reports have’ been 
printed by several columnists. Such 
collusion is a possibility, but is 10 
be discounted. This alleged ticket 


double-dealing is one of the matters 
_ Which Moss will take up with all the 
brokers, 
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Wednesday, January 5, 1944 


Thirty-eighth 


Anniversary 
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Not Everything Goes 


Mid-autumn found the critics, if not playgoers, rather confused over 
the new shows, because in several instances the reviews were on the doubt- 
ful side, if not definitely adverse, yet business was good. One of the shows 
that had the critics guessing was ‘The Naked Genius.’ Previously ‘Two 
Mrs. Carrolls’ (Booth, N. Y.) drew thumbs down and speedily climbed to 
capacity. Then there was ‘The Merry Widow’ (Majestic), which got some 
questionable notices but proceeded to earn back its production outlay with- 
in 10 weeks. 

The latter two shows were blithely passed up by the theatre commenta- 
tors, who said that there was nothing worthwhile being presented. ‘Genius’ 
took a proper panning, but got goodly grosses, which puzzled the aisle boys 
all the. more, since Michael Todd sent word from out of town that he was 
bringing in the show against the wishes of its author, Gypsy Rose Lee, and 
director George S. Kaufman. In three and one-half weeks the show 
stopped at the Plymouth. 

Of course the critics were right in the first place. What fooled em was 
the good grosses, so the drama boys were inclined to believe that anything 
would draw paying patronage this season, what with so many people com- 
ing to Broadway who had rarely before seen stage plays. As one reviewer 
in his Sunday column put it: ‘At least half a dozen plays which in the 
quiet days of old would never get beyond the manuscript stage, are busily 
laughing their heads off night after night and to packed or nearly packed 
houses Broadway is perhaps arriving at the condition of London, 
where nothing new can open because nothing old will close.’ 


| Flop Percentage Goes Up 


“Such comment turned out to be sanguine, for soon afterwards the flop 
percentage started to assert itself and to good purpose, for it seemed that 
a bunch of shows could not secure Broadway bookings. Suddenly the 
congestion ended and at mid-season there was little likelihood that new 
plays would be forced to remain out of town because of a house shortage. 
It was true that there was a problem in spotting new musicals, but that 
situation has cleared up, too. 

As for the spectacularly presented ‘Genius,’ the show drew strongly on 
the road, too, where it was also razzed in the press. In New York the 
play started to taper after the first 10 days, but closed to an operating 
profit and nearly recaptured the production nut. That it would steadily 
drop was foreseen by Todd, who was able to make a tidy profit out of the 
picture rights sale, which he arranged prior to opening. Before he could 
participate in the film coin, ‘Genius’ would have had to play at least three 
weeks on Broadway. He made sure it did. 

There have been nine new money shows starting with ‘Widow.’ Not one 
drew unanimous praise from the critics, the possible exception being 
‘Othello’ (Shubert). Even ‘The Voice of the Turtle’ (Morosco), rated the 
best thing in comedies in many moons, drew one dissenting opinion, it 
coming from a sub who was acting for a reviewer who was ill. 

Even the Army Air Forces smash, ‘Winged Victory’ (44th Street), was 
given a counle of adverse notices, Some doubt was expressed anent 
‘Carmen Jones’ (Broadway), although the new gross leader was generally 
acclaimed in the press. ‘Lovers and Friends’ (Plymouth) hardly got 
friendly notices, but has been close to the top of new straight play money- 
getters. ‘One Touch of Venus’ (Imperial), which has been selling out 
since opening, was accorded a good press, but hardly critical raves. Critics 
still say they didn’t like ‘Mrs. Carrolls,’ but it still is a magnet for play- 
goers. ‘A Connecticut Yankee’ (Beck) was not so cordially received, 
but appears to be well up in the money. 
| Theatre Owners-Guarantees | 
“Tt had been predicted that this season would be favorable to theatre 
owners and that has proven correct. Stop limits have been boosted in 
town and outside while new shows coming to Broadway must guarantee 
the house so that theatre operators are insured a profit. Even some of 
the better known managers are compelled to lay it on the line in order to 
get bookings. 

Technically it makes no difference, for in the case of a hit the theatre's 
share far exceeds the guarantee figure. However, the risk is all on the 
producer's side and it increases the red of flops. Because of the demand 
for theatres there has been more activity in theatre realty than for years. 

The Shuberts have absorbed at least four additional legit theatres. They 
owned some, but let go when the firm was in receivership. Downtown in- 
terests took over three Broadway houses and spent considerable sums in 
refurbishings. Quite a percentage of legiters are owned by banks, latter 


‘There are more shows doing big business on Broad- 
way than at any time since the depression,’ said Mar- 
cus Heiman, talking especially of the period up to the 
pre-holiday downgrade. Head of the United Booking 
Office, which supplies most of the country’s legit the- 
atres, is also enthusiastic anent the road, where more 
smaller stands are being supplied with attractions 
than for years. 

Heiman states that this season legit road shows may 
not have gained in the volume of business as much 
as more popular-priced attractions, but there is rela- 
tively a definite improvement. As for shows that are 
to&Bs in popularity, the increases in attendance are 
ahead of attractions comparatively as strong in recent 
seasons. 

That is explained by the financial capacity of pa- 
tronage outside of New York. Many people with 
money to spend come to the metropolis and attend 
Broadway shows, a majority seeing stage diversions 
for the first time. There is, however, a vastly larger 
audience in communities too far removed from Broad- 
way for casual visits, and this is supporting the shows 
on tour. That is reflected in the ticket agencies in the 
big towns, where it is definitely proven that a new 
class of patronage has arisen—people who once never 
could afford to attend legit shows. 

Frequently in B’way agencies and at the boxoffices, 
persons who are unkenypt in appearance seek tickets 
for the top shows, displaying rolls of banknotes. They 
want the best locations almost invariably. Treasurers 
are now used to this new class of customer, minus 
collars or ties and not infrequently in work clothes. 
If that applies on Broadway it applies more so out- 
of-town, where war activities have provided the high- 
est wages in a generation. 


Auditoriums Prosperous | 


‘43 The Best Year In Legit Year Since 
Depression—On Broadway and Road 


By JACK PULASKI 


Auditoriums on the road are reported to be particu- 
larly prosperous this season. The large capacity spots 
have been playing stage shows now and then to vari- 
able results, but managers are now booking auditoriums 
whenever possible, although only a limited number of 
touring attractions can play the big houses. 

Transportation problems have been vexing, some per- 
formances being delayed and others cancelled because 
of the rail movements of war materials and troops, but 
the idea that tours might be seriously interfered with 
has not yet been substantiated. There has been bag- 


gage car trouble, but the Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion has quickly dissipated those bottlenecks. 

There also has been booking congestion, mostly at 
the season’s start. Principal reason was that managers 
wanted to play eastern territory and work their shows 
to the middle west. Now it is indicated that there will 
be less pressure for out of town time after New Year’s, 
Some new production has been delayed, not only be- 
cause of tryout booking difficulty but questionable 
spotting on Broadway. 
| Chi’s Tight Situation 

Tightness of bookings has been more pronounced in 
Chicago than any other key city. That partly explains 
why small stands in the midwest are being used for 
the first time in seasons, some shows playing that time 
waiting to get into the Loop. However, the real rea- 
son for the comeback of those one-nighters is the day 
and night activity in war plants. 

Multiple touring of Broadway hits of last season was 
a factor in out of town bookings. There are for in- 
stance three companies of ‘Kiss and Tell’ touring and 
two each of ‘The Doughgirls,’ ‘Abie’s Irish Rose’ and 
‘Blossom Time.’ This is a favorable sign, but when 
the road was in flower there were half a dozen com- 
panies of hits touring while the originals played Broad- 
way. 


| ‘Abie’s’ Comeback | 


~The comeback of ‘Abie’ is one of the season's high- _ 


lights. The road success of ‘The Corn Is Green,’ in 
its fourth year, is sensational. The continued road suc- 
cess of ‘Life With Father’ is another indication of the 
road's vitality, the original being in its fifth year (Em- 
pire, N. Y.), and that goes too for ‘Arsenic and Old 
Lace,’ which recently started its third year (Hudson, 
N. ¥.). Most of those shows are playing repeat road 
dates, as is ‘Tobacco Road'—again. 

During the late fall the biggest grosses out of town 
were scored by ‘Sons O’ Fun,’ but the current road 
standout is ‘Oklahoma,’ as it is on Broadway. During 
its Boston tryout, ‘Winged Victory’ drew smash‘ busi- 
ness, reflecting its success in N. Y. (44th Street). 

Smaller stands actively supplied with road shows this 
season after a lapse of years include: East Liverpool, 
Steubenville, Ashtabula, Canton, all of Ohio; Oil City, 
Pa.; Huntington, W. Va.; Hastings, Neb.; Mitchell, So. 
Dak.; St. Joseph, Mo.; Salina, Kan.; Ponca City, Okla; 
Green Bay, Wisc.; New Britain, Conn. 


By DON WALSH 

The night Moss Hart’s ‘Winged Vic- 
tory’ opened at New York’s 44th St. 
Theatre and chalked its unmistakable 
message that another smash had ar- 
rived, one of the nation’s most im- 


so well 
offer him a job. 
best reporter 


waiting a realty boom or an opportunity to unload realty they took Over | 
through foreclosure. Indications are that there will be additional changes 
in theatre ownership. Ibee. 


portant newspaper publishers re- 
marked as he shouldered his way 
through the crowded lobby. ‘“Phis 


Moss Hart Proves He’s A Good 
Reporter In ‘Winged Victory’ 


fellow Hart—I wish he wasn’t doing 
in the theatre so I could 
He’s just about the 
I've ever run 
That’s what makes that play so good, 
it’s just excellent, bangup reporting.’ 

Despite the minor tinge of selfish- 
ness contained in the remark it still 


stands as one of the finest compli- 
ments to the unpredictable play- 
wright who amazed even some of his 
staunchest supporters with the prod- 
uct he delivered for his Army Air 
Forces show. The trained newspaper 
man spotted that quality in Hart 
which enabled him to capture the 
spirit of America’s young fliers and 
drive it home in dramatic form. 
Other playgoers can appreciate this 
quality as they sit through the per- 
formance but, in most cases, they 
are unable to put their finger on the 
one facet of craftsmanship utilized 
by Hart to put his story across. 


across. 


2 


Hart knows how to listen to people 


Teddy Hart in Battle 
On Brother Larry’s 
Will; Disputes Rodgers 


Batiic fur the estate of the late 
Lorenz Hart, who died Nov. 22, 
started Wednesday (29) when Hart’s 
brother, Teddy, principal comic in 
‘One Touch of Venus,’ filed affidavits 
in Surrogate’s Court, New York, 
picturing the long-time lyricist and 
collaborator of Richard Rodgers in 
many musical hits, as a chronie 
aleoholic who for the last three 
years lacked mental sobriety. Value 
of the estate was estimated at $500,- 
000. 

Hart, 48 and a bachelor, directed 
that 70°, of his estate go to his 
brether and the remainder to Wil- 
liam H: Kron, Hart’s business man- 


ager for the last eight years. 
Teddy Hart's action revolved 
around the share left to Kron, 


charging that the manager exercised 
undue influence over his brother. 

Contesting Hart's claim, Rodgers 
filed an affidavit stating that while 
Larry’s drinking proclivities were 
known, he at all times had full pos- 
Session of his mental faculties. 
Rodgers cg:ed the amount of work 
done during the last six months of 
Larry's life to point up the fact that 
his mind was clicking properly. 
During that time. Rodgers and Hart 
rewrote most of the ‘Connecticut 
Yankee’ score, latter being a current 
hit at the Martin Beck, N. Y. 


Robeson’s Voice 


Unless Paul Robeson’s weakening 
Voice regains full-strength, ‘Othello 


and, what is probably more impor- 
tant, he knows how to steer conver- 
sations to bring out underlying 
characteristics in the individuals he is 
studying. Also, he can conceal the 
fact that his conversational partners 
are being studied and that what they 


stored away for future reference. 

It is Hart’s almost uncanny mas- 
tery of this reporter’s technique that 
enabled him to make ‘Winged Vic- 
tory’ the moving document it is. He 
didn’t remember so much what he 
saw on his whirlwind eight-weeks 
tour of Air Force establishments as 
what he heard. And what he heard 
he transferred faithfully to paper 
and from that to the lips of his uni- 
formed cast at the 44th Street. 

Heretofore 


renowned as a writer 


Hart emerged with the Air Force 
show as a craftsman wel) equipped 
to handle serious drama—an aim by 
| the way which he set for himself in 
| early days of his career. 

| His first play, ‘Panic,’ written in 
| 1929, was serious in vein but was 


thumbed down as not commercial. 


| This experience sent the young play- 
| wright on a definite and successful 
tack. He decided to write cOmmer- 


cial plays and did so with ‘Once in 
a Lifetime,’ ‘Lady in the Dark,’ etc. 
But even while these were being 
created, produced and scoring smash 
successes Hart had an inner longing 
to write serious stuff. 

The war provided him with his 
opportunity and the manner in which 
he grasped it is strikingly demon- 
strated by what goes on at the 44th 
Street nightly. Moss got away from 
Broadway while gathering material 
for ‘Winged Victory’ and discovered 


faces a closedown for several days 
Pending the singer’s vocal recovery. 
Robeson’s doctor had prohibited 


him from a booking on the Philco- 
Variety’ radio ‘Hall of Fame’ pro- 
8tam last Sunday (2), 


GREETINGS 


CORNELIA OTIS SKINNER 


a different type of person in the 
ranks of the Air Corps. His play 
brings that person to Broadway so 
that thousands of others might dis- 
cover him. The thousands seem to 
like the un-Broadway guy. 


say—and how they say it—is being~ ~ 
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VARIETY 


Thirty-eighth 


Anniversary 


Wednesday, January 5, 1944 


A History of An Actors’ Charity— 
62 Years of Funds’ kine Service 


By WALTER VINCENT 


(President, Actors Fund of America) 


It is a long way down the years since that memor- 
able day, June 15, 1882, when there assembled in Wal- 
lack’s theatre, at Broadway and 13th street, a number 
of the most noted members of the theatrical protes- 
sion, intent on perfecting an organization to be known 
as the Actors Fund of America. 

For vears there had been an ever-increasing demand 
for such an organization. Prior to May 11, 1882, the 
indigent of the theatrical profession often became pub- 
lic charges. Why were the people of the stage so 
impecunious even in times of plenty? The only rea- 
son which held in those years and holds today is the 
precariousness of their walk in life—the short period of 
the year when they have income and the long terms 
of idleness. 

The big men of the theatre recognized and deplored 
the lamentable conditions that obtained among the 
unfortunate of the profession—the fact that a player 
of no little ability and some prominence upon his 
death would have been buried in Potter's Field, but 
for the chance information that came to Bartley Camp- 
bell gave them deep concern. Matters were approach- 
ing a head in 1880, when many sterling managers, 
actors and actresses were seriously studying the for- 
mation of an actors‘ relief society. Lawrence Barrett 
wrote a letter to the N. Y. Herald with a relief plan 
he had in mind. A. M. Palmer followed this up by 
saying he had a plan for the establishment of a fund 
which should be open to all the needy in the 
profession, There followed a series of discussions and 
conferences, and in the winter of 1881 a comparison 
of views of the New York and Brooklyn managers 
showed that they were almost unanimously in favor of 
the establishment of a fund for the needy. 

In the office of the Union Square theatre on March 
12, 1882, a meeting of managers representing the prin- 
cipal theatres in New York and Brooklyn was held, 
and a preliminary organization outlined. There was 
real action at this meeting. As a result, simultaneous 
benefits were arranged in the theatres of New York 
and Brooklyn to take place April 3 of the same year. 
The newspapers gave the project much helpful pub- 
licity and the great public responded handsomely, the 
result being that through the sale of tickets and do- 
nations $36,582.30 was realized. 

Several meetings to discuss the permanent organiza- 
tion of the Fund followed, the one on May 11, 1882, 
being fruitful in bringing about the decision that an 
application should be made at once to the New York 
Legislature for a charter. The act of incorporation 
became a law June 8, 1882, and one week later the 
Fund held its first meeting under that law at Wallack’s 
theatre. Since then the organization has held the 
respect, the sympathy and the high regard of theatre- 
goers all over the land, for the functioning of the 
Actors’ Fund of America, is, as its title implies, na- 
tional in scope. 


| Ist Officers of Fund | 


At the meeting at’ Wallack’s Lester Wallack was 
elected president; A. M. Palmer, vice-president; Daniel 
Frohman, secretary; Theodore Moss, treasurer. The 
board of trustees for the first year was made up of the 
first seventeen incorporators, namely: Lester Wallack, 
A. M. Palmer. Edwin Booth, Edward Harrigan, Henry 
E. Abbey, William Henderson, Joseph Jefferson, John 
F. Poole, M. H. Mallory, P. T. Barnum, Lawrence 
Barrett, W. J. Florence, H. C. Miner, Frank S. Chan- 
frau, William E. Sinn, Bartley Campbell and Samuel 
Colville. All have passed away, and of the 248 orig- 
inal incorporators not one is alive today. 

The first executive committee named to pass upon 
the appeals for aid was composed of H. C. Miner, 
Edward Hatrigan; Joli: Poole, Wititant H. Mallory 
and William Henderson. 

At last the infant organization was beginning to 
stand on sturdy legs. Through the courtesy of Har- 
rigan and Hart, the Fund's headquarters were estab- 
lished over the entrance of the new Theatre Comique, 
730 Broadway, and remained there until a fire on De- 
cember 23, 1884, destroyed the playhouse and many of 
the early records of the organization. Its next offices 
were established at 12 Union Square, East, where a 
free reading and writing room was established for the 
use of members. 

At the second annual meeting Daniel Frohman, as 
secretary, reported that he had paid out in charity 
during the year ending June 8, 1883, $12,349.07. To 


“give an Teer now" the grow sy of whick” 


spent in carrying out its avowed aims ‘ic care for 
and relieve, aid and benefit the condition of destitute 
persons connected with the theatrical profession, and 
also to voluntarily defray, in whole or in part, the 
funeral and burial of such destitute persons connected 
with the theatrical profession,’ the Fund last year spent 
$136,156.84. 


| From Evergreen to Kensico 

Uppermost in the minds of the trustees from the be- 
ginning was the need of burial plots, and in 1884 ten 
lots were purchased in Evergreen Cemetery. The ‘God's 
Acre’ was later increased and through a subscription 
list started by James Gordon Bennett in the Herald a 
monument was erected and the plots dedicated with 
imposing ceremonies on June 6, 1887. As the years 
rolled on the Evergreen plot became inadequate and 
in 1917 the trustees purchased a large plot covering a 
hill in picturesque Kensico, within a short distance of 
the city. The monument, a huge obelisk. erected by 
the Fund in memory of its dead on October 19, 1942, 
dominates the immediate countryside, and at its dedi- 
cation came a tribute from the President, Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. The late Dr. William Lyon Phelps of 
Yale, an honorary life member of the Fund, made the 
dedicatory address, 

A noteworthy fact regarding the Actors Fund is 
that in al] its years it has had only seven presidents, 
including the present incunitent. These included Les- 
ter Wallack, 1882-84; H. C. *liner, 1884-85; A. M. Pal- 


mer, 1885-97: Louis Aldrich, 1897-1901; Al Hayman, 
1901-4; Daniel Frohman, 1904-40. 


Of these men all deserve great praise for the whole- 
hearted efforts they gave to the Fund to bring it to the 
state in which it is today. To Louis Aldrich, more than 
to any one else, goes credit for much of the work that 
led to the establishment of the first Actors Fund Home. 
This was located at West New Brighton, Staten Island, 
and was opened with imposing ceremonies in 19020 It 
was not until 1928 that the Fund decided to move the 
Home to Englewood, New Jersey. The change was 
considered a good one, the big ‘white house on the hill’ 
being commodious and the grounds in connection with 
it being extensive. In a way there is some historic 
interest connected with the house, which was once the 
property of Hetty Green, one of the most noted finan- 
cial figures of her times, 

Various additions have been made to the property 
since it was taken over. The whole air of the house 
is homelike. Its rooms are pleasant and comfortable— 
there is nothing stiff or stilted about them. The din- 
ing room is cheerful. A billiard table occupies another 
room and the library is rich in books pertaining to the 
theatre. The house is always ‘playing to canacity.’ 

There is nothing about the life at the Home that is 
in any way drab or tawry. The rules and regulations 
that prevail in most ‘homes’ are entirely unknown. 
Everyone is free to spend his or her time as he or she 
sees fit. One and all are treated as if they were guests 
at a country mansion—for such they are—guests wel- 
come to make a long, long stay. There are the spacious 

rounds with their flower beds and the vegetable gar- 
dens, in which everyone takes the greatest interest, 
to lure-the residents into the sun and air. Never did 
the gardens produce so much fine vegetables as they 
did during the past summer. 

Almost from the establishment of the Fund the trus- 
tees have seen to it that there has also been a reading 
and writing room in connection with the N. Y. offices. 
To the veteran the Lounge is always a resting place 
after he has spent the morning trudging around the 
agencies. During the fall and winter months it is the 
scene of many happy gatherings, especially those pre- 
sided over by Mrs. Preble-Tucker. Once a week this 
lady gives a tea for the old people and the affairs are 
tremendously popular. While never having been on 
the stage or in any way connected with it, she has 
been presiding over these.teas for a long time, defray- 
ing the expense through her regard for the older 
people of the theatre. 
| Few ‘Dead Beats’ | 

In many ways the Fund has been fortunate. There 
is probably not a charitable organization in the world 
that has not been imposed upon at some time or other. 
This is not written boastingly, but we-all feel that the 
Fund has suffered less from ‘dead beats’ than any other 
welfare body in the country. We did have one case 
which was such good drama that it will not soon be 
forgotten. It quite nettled Bob Campbell, the Fund 
secretary, and son of Bartley Campbell, the American 
dramatist, and one of the founders of the Fund. Camp- 
bell before coming to the Fund years ago produced a 
number of plays and his whole life has been steeped 
in the theatre. He probably knows personally more 
actors and their histories than any other man alive. 

The day of the imposition last winter was stormy. 
There was rain followed by sleet and a wet. mushy 
snow. The afternoon was growing dark rapidly and 
the lights had been turned on when into the office 
stumbled a tall, slender individual. He was _ hatless, 
his thin sack coat was wet and didn’t fit him, and his 
worn shoes were wet. The man slumped into a chair 
and mumbled, ‘I’m hungry; I've got to have something 
to eat.’ Campbell saw the man at once. The derelict, 
for such he seemed to be, gave his name and told of 
companies he had been with. This was all verified 
while he was telling his story to Campbell. ‘I have 
ulcers,’ the man declared, ‘and the doctor says I mustn't 
attempt to work. I don’t want to die in the street.’ 
Slumped in a chair, with his gaze riveted on the floor, 
he was the picture of dejection—a man without hope, 
licked by the world. John Barrymore, in his portrayal 
of the cheap little clerk in John Galsworthy’s play 
‘Justice,’ didn’t do a finer piece of work. 

For cases like this the office is prepared. All appli- 
cations for relief have to go before the executive com- 

Tee Cheries- Dow Clare is Me’ Ghaizman. 
Tnis committee meets once a week to spend from two 
to three hours going over appeals for aid. In a case 
like this the applicant might starve to death while 
waiting to have his application passed upon. So there 
is a reason for an emergency fund that is always open. 

The man’s story had the young women in the office 
hiding furtive tears. Campbell was impressed to the 
extent that he promptly gave the man meal tickets, 
an order for groceries and enough money, and a little 
extra, to tide him over until the committee took of- 
ficial action regarding his condition. 

All that night the case so lingered in Campbell's 
mind that in the morning he called up the doctor 
whose name was given and told the story of the dere- 
lict’s visit. 


Good Acting Job_ 


‘I am afraid something has been put over on you,’ 
said the doctor. ‘The man is sick, but not to the 
extent that he can’t work. His trouble has been rapid- 
ly responding to treatment and he is good and strong. 
Don't give him any mon¢y. I am anxious now to get 
hold of him.” The doctor never did get hold of him 
and neither did the Fund, though it made a good ef- 
fort to do so. Referring to the case Campbell said it 


was as nice a sample of histrionics as he had ever seen | 


and his assistants in the office were of the opinion that 
the man was one great actor who had gone astray. 


This is the only case where we were imposed upon of | out half a dozen synopses in the | Texas 
‘time it takes to finish one play script. 


which we have any record. 


Hetty Green’s Mansion for Actors | | 


Suggests Producers Create Fund 


New York. 


‘Variety’: 
Less than one-third the number 
of play manuscripts intended for 


Broadway are now being written, as 
compared with pre-talkie days, and 
| thé quality of those written is said to 
be inferior. What are the prospec- 
‘tive Broadway playwrights doing? 

Several hundred are drawing fat 
weekly salaries in Hollywood. Others 
are writing short stories and novels 
or radio stuff. 

Playwriting is one of the most dif- 
ficult of arts, although, like a plate- 
glass window, it seems easy to look 
through it. It is best learned from 
experience, but the new writer now- 
adays has little opportunity of gain- 
ing the needed experience, because 
he must engage in some other occu- 
pation meanwhile, there being no in- 
terim rewards to be gained in play- 
writing; nothing, in fact, until the 
play is placed. 

If the producing managers want 
to encourage playwriting they should 
do three things: 

Provide interim rewards; 

Provide minor productions 
gaining experience; 

Order plays written from synopses 
submitted by playwrights, paying 
advance royalty on optioning the 
synopsis. 

Formerly the not-yet-arrived play- 
wright could write vaudeville 
sketches as a source of interim in- 
come. Vaudeville, too, was an exccl- 
lent schoo! for gaining experience. 

A play today has to be offered to 
the manager ready for rehearsal. It 
is an all-or-nothing proposition. It 
should be all, something or nothing. 

To provide interim rewards, let 
the managers subscribe to a fund to 
be divided quarterly amongst un- 
produced playwrights. At the end of 
a month let each manager consider 
the plays he has read during the 
month and recommend an _ honora- 
rium to the author of the best one 
which he has declined, or to several 
if he has read many and found merit 
in more than one. He might grade 
them as A, B and C. 


A committee should be formed to 
tabulate the recommendations from 
the various managers received month 
by month. The grading should be 
cumulative and when a title turned 
up with recommendations from vari- 
ous managers it should be passed for 
an honorarium. A system of points 
might be devised, as some managers 
would recommend a play as A, 
others as B and others as C. 

Those in class A should receive 
$500; class B, $250, and class C, $100. 

A total of $25,000 quarterly should 
be awarded. This would provide in- 


| Editor. 
| 


for 


$250 each for 40, and $100 each for 
30 plays. This, however, would only 
cover 440 awards in a year, which 
would be scanty. Perhaps some 
philanthropic foundation would add 
to the fund, 

The awards should be made regu- 
larly over a period of years to plays 
relatively the best, whether or not 
they had absolute merit, the object 
| being not alone to award the authors 


| but to encourage others to write 
| plays. 
| An occasional prize here and 


poe at random for some particu- 
| larly 
| be futile. 


A single fair-sized movie 
company will pay out in a year to 
staff writers upwards of $500,000. 
The legitimate managers should cut 
shitthar bait if they want to get 
more plays written. 

The managers as a group should 
operate several little theatres near- 
by. in order to perform the plays re- 
ceiving awards, or some of them. 
Let the managers stage five plays a 
week in a competent but economical 


manner. The rehearsing and per- 
formances would give playwrights 
valuable experience—so that they 


|could get a good job in Hollywood, 
| perchance. 

Improvements in the manuscripts 
should enable the managers to ob- 
tain new plays for Broadway and 
more than pay the cost. This is dif- 
ferent from the strawhat tryouts 
| where plays are pitchforked onto the 
stage with inadequate rehearsals and 
| improperly cast actors, or even 
amateurs. 
In the ‘90s managers used to read 
synopses of plays, and finding one 
they liked would pay the playwright 
| $1,600 and tell him to go ahead and 
write the play. This was equal to 
$2,000 in our money. This was a. 
| good system as a playwright ean turn 


terim rewards of $500 each for 20. | 


meritorious manuscript would | 


To Help Authors and Hypo Serints 


| Thus his chances of getting produc. 


tions were improved. At present a 
| manuscript must be complete. And 
it is under suspicion at that. If it js 
any good, why hasn't some other 


manager snapped it up already”? 

Rather consistently, managers pro- 
duce 25° hits and 75% failures. This 
is evidently due to the inability to 
judge a play in manuscript. This 
| might be improved if managers em. 
| ployed certain stage directors as pri- 
mary play readers; those who can 
visualize a play from the script, and 
who can check where the laughs, the 
situations and the applause points 
come. This is like an expert chemist 
assaying a sample of ore from a new 
mining prospect, or a consulting ens 
gineer checking the blueprints of a 
new bridge to be built. 

Many good play manuscripts make 
the rounds for years because they do 
not ‘read well,’ while many which 
read well do not play well, and fail 
when produced, 

If you think it is easy to read a 
play and tell what is in it, get a pub- 
lished play before you have seen the 
performance and mark the laughs, 
how strong they are, four X’s for a 
belly laugh, where the situations 
come and where the audicnce ap- 
plauds—or gasps, and how enthusi- 
astic the applause is at the points 
marked. Then go ‘o see the play 
and find out whether you are a 
‘picker’ or not. Or go to a dress re- 
hersal and see if you would want to 
buy a piece of the production before 
a paying audience sees it and tells 
you what's what. 

Edwin Hopkins. 


JACKPOT’ SMASH IN 
BALTIMORE AT $30,000 


Baltimore, Jan. 1. 
‘Jackpot,’ new musical sponsored 
by Vinton Freedley, was nicely 
spotted for holiday trade at Ford's 
last week and drew favorable crit- 
ical reviews and potent action at the 
b.o. Sold out at weekend at a top 

of $3.32, figure estimated at $30,000. 
On tap currently is another pre-e 
Broadway musical, ‘Marianne.’ pro- 
duced by B. P. Schulberg and Marion 
| Gering, with cast headed by Ernest 
Truex, Jerry Wayne, Mary Jane 

Walsh and Virginia MacWatters. 


‘Wallflower’ Debuts 
In Philly on Jan. 10 


Meyer Davis’ debut effort as an 
indie legit producer, ‘Wallflower,’ 
opens Jan. 10 in Philadelphia, fole 
lowing its Wilmington break-in on 
| Jan. 6. Philly is Davis’ home town 
|and the Jan. 10 date is also the 
biithday of both the producer and 
Reginald Denham, the author- 
director of the play, which the ex- 
|; maestro (and more recently 
| prolifie Jegit hacker) vevards as 
a favorable omen, 

Cast of ‘Wallflower’ comprises 


Walter Greaza, Katherine Givney, 
Mary Rolfe, Sunnie O'Dea, Leona 
| Powers, Fred Irving Lewis, Mary 


Orr, Ann Deere, Joel Marstein, and 
others, 


‘Lorraine De Wood Suffers 


Skull Fracture in Accident 


Hollywood, Jan. 1. 

Lorraine de Wood, femme lead in 
|‘Yours For Fun’ at the Music Box, 
|is in the hespital with a possi 
skuli fracture and other injuries as 
result of an auto crash. 

Samuel Norton, one of the show’s 
producers, who was driving, suffered 
only minor bruises. 


Koenigsberg’s New Stint 
St. Louis, Jan. 1. 

Max Koenigsberg, ‘one of the 
| founders of the Municipal Theatre 
| Assn., sponsoring al fresco enter- 
|tainment in the Forest Park play- 
| house for 25 years and who turned 
impresario last summer at Dallas, 
has taken up another stint. Last 
week Koenigsberg took as 
maestro of the Civie Light Opera 
Assn. of Detroit, and a 10-week 
season tees off Jan, 11. 

| The indoor presentations will be 
|along the lines of the local Muny 
| opera. Last spring Koenigsberg re- 
signed as director of the Municipal 
Theatre Assn. to direct a 10-week 
outdoor season of ‘Starlight Opere 
ettas’ at Dallas. He returns to the 
metropolis next season to 
handle another 10-week season. 
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Chi Back in B.0. Groove: ‘Oklahoma’ 
Smash $33,500; ‘Kiss’ Spirit’ 


Chicago, Jan. 1. 

Nice figures were reached by all 
attractions last week with increased 
admissions on New Year's Eve add- 
ing substantially to the grosses. ‘Un- 
expected Honeymoon’ was only show 
to run an extra midnight perform- 
ance. 

All shows got back into the money 
groove, with ‘Oklahoma’ again lead- 
ing with $33,500, and ‘Kiss and Tell’ 
topping all other shows with $19,000. 
‘Blithe Spirit’ and ‘3 Is a Family’ 
got off to slow starts but chalked up 
$12,500 and $10,000, respectively, on 
the week. ‘Sons o’ Fun’ opened well 
at the Civic Opera House on Mon- 
day (5). 

Estimates for Last Week 

‘Blithe Spirit’ Studebaker (lst 
week) (1.400; $2.75). Started slow 
but gained to hit $12,500. 

‘Good Night, Ladies,’ 
(90th week) (1.200; $2.75). 
to $15,000. 

‘Kiss and Tell,’ Harris (34th week) 
(1.000; $2:75). Bounced back to 
$19.000. 

‘Oklahema,’ Erlanger (7th 
(1.400: $2.75). Seflout $33,500. 

*8 Is a Family,’ Civic (st week) 
(3,500: $3.65). Opened slow but 
perked up to around $10,000. 

‘Tomorrow the World,’ 
(8th week) (1.000; $2.75). 
in take of $17,500. 

‘Unexsected Honeymoon.’ 
Northern (6th week) 
Two New Year's Eve shows tmped 
receipts to approximately $15.009. 


Blackstone 
Zoomed 


week ) 


Counted 
Crest 


Mexican Hayride 
Boston, Dec. 29. 


Selwyn | 


| Second 


week. 


Plays Out of Town 


‘SONS’ TERRIF $44,000 
IN 2D DETROIT WEEK 


Detroit, Jan. 1. 

New Year's week was a bright one 
along the rialto here with all De- 
troit’s legit houses relighted and 
catching boomish business. ; 

Olsen and Johnson's ‘Sons O'’ Fun’ 
proved a holiday natural, turning 
into a sell-out during the second 


week at the Cass. Helped by a spe- 
cial midnight show New Year's Eve 
at a $5.50 top, the show nailed a ter- 
rific $44,000. With the first week's 
gleanings it brought the two Detroit 
weeks up to $69,000. They were fol- 
lowed Sunday by Walter Hampden 
in ‘The Patriots.’ 

‘The Aldrich Family,’ settled in at 
the Lafayette at the popular-priced 
policy, got off to a great start, with 
the first week’s 10 performances 
bringing in approximately $17,000. 
week's advance also was 
strong. 

Despite a going-over from the local 
crixs, ‘Maid in the Ozarks,’ combed 


| earlier by the censor, moved inte the 
(1,400; $2.75).| Wilson Christmas Day and_ pulled 


down a surprise $20,000 for the first 


goodwill to Mexico for one week. 
The cen man can't keep his fingers 
out of the Mexican lottery pie, how- 
ever, and through the bullfighter’s 
manager, establishes a lottery in 
competition with the government. 
The Mexican charge daffaires 
(Wilbur Evans) tries to pin him 


|} down, but international law hinders 


Michael Todd oreduction of musical with 
book dow and Dorothy BFiclds ond | 
niu ind lw Cole Porter. “toys | 
june Hlavee and | 
| fentures George Givot 
lina Covinna Mura. Staged and liehtel 
by Short; danees by Paul 
costunres, Meo Garant; settings, org: 
Jenkins At th. Shubert, Heston, 
ton cexcept) Sats., S440, New 
You 
Hienry \ Byron i 
Sener David Too 
Senor 4 Riehard Bea 
David Winth Wilbur | 

Clevelon 


.. William A. 


Tlumphrey Fish .... Bol Clear 
\ Ren Hernind 

{Horton Tenders 
.... Lderry Syliven 
Jun 
Ca 

Arthur 

M Dovethy Duet 
Virginia Kdward 
Tillie 1 | Bolton 
Mi Mollie Wincor hod 
(i Maria Silty 
\ hist M ’ 
Holly 
Woman Ver Claire Ane on 
Lottery Hoy 
La ( inva Reves 


It is. preity clear that..Mike Tedd 
has equipped his ‘Mexican Hayri<ec’ 


femme bullfighter from the States. 
mistakingly tosses the ear of a van- 
Quished buli into the lap of a fugi- 
tive Yankee con man (Clark). a ges- 


ture Which elevates him to the posi- | 


tion of 


honorary ambassador of 


the path of justice. Meantime, Miss 


Havoc meets Evans and a teniative | 


romance develops, only to fizzle out 
in aimless excursions into side plots 
with various tourists, expatriates and 
other assorted characters. Thus the 


| central situation, a good one, is never 


_| developed, 
| is never brought to a focus. 


| George 


| nis 


|' need more spice all the way. Of the | 


| Be 


and audience attention 


Framework supplies opportunities | 
| for plenty of production numbers. 


These are beyond description in vis- 
ual beauty, the Mary Grant costumes 


absolutely flooring the audience. The | 


George Jenkins scts, too. are terrific. 

Aside from Clark, Miss Havoc, 
Givot (who is 
throughout) and Luba Malina, none 
of the supporting cast actually stands 
out. Paul Haakon and Eleanor Ten- 
click in a 


dance routines, which he staged, 
musical numbers, only ‘There Must 
Someone for Me. ‘I Love You’ 
and ‘Count Your Blessings’ really 
go over big. The first gains Miss 
Havoe a big hand: the second puts 


Evans over, and the third. a comedy | House (3,500; $2.20). 


| $3.30, $4.40 opener, $6.60 New Year's 
excellent | 


| 


| 
} 


trio, brightens up the last act con- | 


siderably, 
Snipping of a half hour is a fore- 
conelusion. Shew will need 


| more than cutting. though, but that’s | 


. 


with everything but a couple ot stal- | what it's here for. and Todd has} 
lions to haul it along the road to! plenty of ‘know-how.’ Elie. 
Broadway glory. As it stands at the sciiacheic 
-ampanag the show lumbers along as Marianne 

drawn by a splay-fooied ox. 
but if a“fnusical could get by on its ee _ New Haven, Dec. 30. 
costumes and decor, this fabulously- | annoth Wielte: Abr 
mounted production might well reg@-} bam lyric Beatrice and Lothar 
ister the solidest smash of the decade, | Metz! and Robert Sone, Reatures Ernest 

that Todd has a better than even] gipgent. stanley Hell and) Paul Ree 
chance of hitching on a punchier | staged by Mari Gerine: choreography, 
motor force here in the next three j Helen Tami etting Frederick Fox; 
wecks, and if he does he will puff Sores 
into Broadway with a winner. For tan. | 
ne Bluimmer.of a book in the | = Helv} 
Dorothy and Herbert Fields opus? Gresere Te } 
he has Bobby Clark and June Havoc | Jacques... .......022 eee: Herman Mas n | 
as towers of strength, and he has the LD 
aforesaid production, which is jaw- | ‘ 

The horsepower is wanting—but PiChON. cen M 
serlously—in the Cole Porter score, | Mit 
Which is betier than adequate in but 
vre or two instances, and never) y \ MM \ 
really distinguished. It is doubtful if | 1 Ro | \\ 
any tune but ‘I Love You’ of the 10) Talon 
in the opening show will ever; 
emerge to achieve note outside the | ttehert. Val it 
show, while the lyrics are in no cas@} Pr, Marcel Du Bois......... Harold Patrick 
up to the Porter level. | German Sentry... \ndre Gerrard 

not so seriously, in the comedy. It| 
seems to be a question of aimless- | First Gravedigger.....e... William Malone 
ness at the moment, so this depart- | Second Graved eeeT. see. Gregory Robins 
ment will undoubtedly receive | Granitather Rob 
Speedy and effective attention. At} 
the opener, only two sequences, both | Other Childven—teier dane M 
in the second act, achieved any sus- | Geey, Aney Angelia, Winnie Mae Mactir 
tained comedy level, and both of 
cen of course, involved Bobby Cordery, Lidija Franklin, José ph Gifford 

» Miriam Worntield, Tam Pani 

Yarn, basically sound, develops in Nagrin, Hazel Roy. Emy st. Just, Ida 

Mexico City when June Havoc, as a} “ere! Starr, Frances Sunstein 


A ragged premiere didn’t help any | 


quire plenty of penicillin before it 
(Continued on page 240) 


| mixed notices, but should take about 


BOSTON OPERA C0. SOCK: 
$15,500 IN PITTSBURGH 


Pittsburgh, Jan. 1. 

Boston Opera Company knocked 
down a sock estimated $15,500 at 
Nixon last week with week of Gil- 
bert and Sullivan repertoire. House 
got its best opening in more than a 
year with ‘The Mikado’ and then 
moved on from there to build siead- 
ily at each performance, wisely elim- 
inating operettas that didn’t do -biz 
here last season and playing only 
those which were in the chips on 
troupe's previous visit here. 

Engagement was at $2.75 top, and 
holiday crowd ate it up despite stiff 
musical competition during the week 
from Sigmund Romberg and Pitts- 
burgh Symphony Orchestra. 

Nixon currently has ‘My Sister 
Eileen,’ playing its third engagement 
here and at $2 top this time, and then 
gets ‘Janie.’ 


HAYRIDE 
NIFTY 
BOSTON 


Boston, Jan. 1. 

With ‘Mexican Hayride,’ ‘Suds in 
Your Eye’ and the San Carlo Opera 
in last week, ‘The Student Prince’ in 
this, and ‘Cherry Orchard’ and ‘Peep 
Show’ coming in next week. the 
Hub’s rialto has sprung to life again 
after a desultory fortnight. All signs 
point to a whacking big winter sea- 
son. 

‘Suds’ opened Tuesday (28) at the 
Wilbur and caught droopy notices. | 
but biz is okay. ‘Mexican Hayride.’ 
Todd show with a nut stated well | 
above $150,000. a wham _ biz-getter 
from the outset. opened Wednesday 
(29) and should go clean from now 
until it moves out on Jan. 22. ‘Stu- 
dent Prince’ followed the San Carlo 
at the Opera House. Old reliable 
should do well. 

Estimates for Last Week 

‘Abie’s Irish Rose,’ Plymouth (1.- | 
424: $2.75). Ninth week saw general 
upswing to $9.500; show finished 
cight-week stand here on Jan. 8. 

‘Doughgirls,’ Colonial (1.437; $2.75). 
Steady at improved $10,000 in ninth 
week: closes Jan. 8 after eight-week 
stand. 

‘Mexican Hayride,’ Shubert (1.500: 


Eve). Mike Todd show going very 
big with fine advance and sellout biz 
in prospect for near-month run here. 
Five performances first week (begin- 


slick dance number. | ning Dec. 29) should hit near esti- |” 
’-'| and Haakon regis‘ers ina spectacular | mated $18,000, including New Year's 
bullfighting dance. but the show's! Fve chow. a $6.60-top sellout. 


‘Sads in Your Eye,’ Wilbur (1.300: 
$2.75). Opened Dec. 28 and drew 
$11.000, seven performances. Re- 
mains through Jan. 8. 

San Carlo Opera Company, Opera 
First opera of 
season here, and doing comfortably 


B way Terrif; ‘Yankee’ Has Best Week 


At $28,000, ‘Carmen’ 49G, Venus 396, 


Victory’ ‘Okla’ 376, New Highs 


New Year's week turned out to be 
a bonanza for Broadway leaders 


and new high grosses sprinkled the | 
despite the general absence of. 


list. 
extra matinees. Wednesday matinees 
furnished the pace for balance of 


week, 15 out of 24 shows selling out. | 


All presentations boosted prices as 
usual on the holiday eve (Friday). 
The in-betweeners did so-so business, 


grosses in those instances. being 
comparatively mild. Ticket sale 


slowed down of eve performance, 
high prices a factor. 


‘Doctors Disagree,” which arrived | 


last week, has a fair chance, but 


‘South Pacific’ looks doubtful. Four | 


new shows this week. 
Estimates for Last Week 


Keys: C (Comedy), D (Drama), 
CD (Comedy-Drama), R (Revue), 
M (Musical), O (Operetta). 


‘A Connecticut Yankee,’ Beck (7th 


week) (M-1,214; $4.40). Registered 
biggest week and with an extra 
matinee, plus $7.70 top for New 


Year's Eve. accounted for approxi- 
mately $28,000 gross. 

‘A Lady Comes Home,’ Playhouse 
(D-865; $3.50). Presented by George 
W. Brandt; written by Ethel Borden 
and Jacques Thery; opened Tuesday 

‘Angel Street,’ Golden (108th 
week) (D-789: $3.30). 
two-year mark and likely to stay 
through winter; last week business 
improved to around $9,500. 


‘Another Love Story,’ Fulton | 


938; $3.30). Final and 13th week: 


started rather well, then tapered off; | 


will not tour; around $9,000 esti- 


| mated. 


‘Arsenic and Old Lace,’ 


bled takings of previous week and 
with aid of $4.40 New 
the count topped $13,000. 

‘Carmen Jones,’ Broadway (5th 
week) (O-1,900: $4.40), Bigges 
money in town: went to new high, 
better than $49,000 claimed; top for 
the eve was $7.70. 

‘Doctors Disagree,’ Bijou (CD-608: 
$3.30). Opened Tuesday (28), draw- 
ing fair notices; matinee draw indi- 
cated: first seven performances ex- 
pected to approximate $10,000. 

‘Early to Bed,’ Broadhurst (29.h| 
week) (M-1,160; $4.40). Picked up} 
as expected after slipping consider- 
ably; helped by increased holiday 
eve prices. indicated gross estimated 
around $22,000. 

‘Harriet,’ Miller (35th week) (D- | 
940; $3.85). Came back into the big 


‘Marianne’ Strong At 
$11,500 in 4 at N. Haven 


New Haven, Jan. 1. 
Break-in of ‘Marianne’ was aided 
by strong advance and New Year's 
Eve sellout to an approximate $11,500 
on four shows at $3.30 top, good. 


‘Cherry Orchard’ Comes in Wed- 


at an estimated $19,000, 10 perform- | nesday (6-8). Next week (10-15), 

ances. Company begins tour here. ‘Doughgirls.’ 
| 
| 


JOAN ROBERTS 


Currently appearing in the Theatre Guild's stage success 
9 
OKLAHOMA 
in pegging the chances on this one.| Thanks to Theresa Helburn, Lawrence Langner, Rouben Mamoulian, 


In any case, the show is going to re- | Richard Rodgers, Oscar Hammerstein I! for making thix a very pleasant 


SEASON'S GREETING TO ALL 


Has passed | 


_Hudson 
(156th week) (CD-1,094; $3.30). Dou- | 


Year's Eve} 


| (4th week) (CD-955; $3.30). 
| went to its new high at $23,000; ca- 


money again last week: when indi- 
cated gross was around $18,000. 

Janie,’ Mansfield (68th week) 
| 1,001; $3.30). Played 10 perform- 
; ances; extra matinees sold out and 
so did holiday eve: gross doubling 


(C- 


previous week; $12,500 approxi- 
mately. 
‘Kiss and Tell,’ Biltmore (4lst 


week) (C-920; $3.30). Had been off 
considerably, but came back strong- 
ly, and in nine performances claimed 
around $17,500. 

‘Life With Father,’ Empire (214th 
week) (D-1,082; $3.30). Run leader 
came back strongly, with aid of hol- 
iday scale; takings estimated to have 
topped $17,000. 

‘Listen, Professor, Forrest (2d 
week) (CD-1,060; $3.30). Went to 
extra space after fair opening: first 
full week estima ed at $6,500. 

‘Lovers and Friends,’ Plymouth 
(Sih week) (D-1,075: $3.85). Has 
been in big money since Opening, 
and last week estimated around 
$23,000. 

Okiahoma,’ St. James (40th week) 
| (M-1,520; $4.40). Played extra mati- 
, nee and with $8.80 top holiday eve 
takings went to around $37,400. 

‘One Touch of Venus,’ Imperial 
(13th week). Another smash musi- 
cal in a larger house, with the holi- 
day scale also at $8.80 top, gross went 
to new high, $39,000. 
| ‘Outrageous Fortune, 48th Street 
(Sth week) (D-873: $3.30). Moderate 
srosser estimated at around $9,500. 
| ‘Over 21,’ Music Box (C-979: $3.30), 
| Presented by Max Gordon: written 
| py — Gordon; did very well in 
| Washingion last week: op2ne 4 
Monday (3). piace: 

‘Ramshackle Inn,’ Royale (CD-996; 
$3.50). Presented by Robert Reud: 
written by George Batson: also 
opened Monday (3), being a conflict- 
ing premiere. 

‘Resalinda,’ 46th Street (62d week) 
(O-1,347; $3.30). Announced to go 
to road after another three weeks; 
slipped after Thanksgiving, but with 
holiday scale double regular prices, 
quoted over $27,000 last week: ‘One 
Touch of Venus’ moves in ftom Im- 
perial Jan. 24. 

‘Someihing for the Boys,’ Alvin 
(M-1,337; $4.40). Final and 52d 
week; was up with leaders for most 


| of the distance and rated excellent 


winner; off lately, but last week’s 
gross, with $8.80 holiday top, around 
$28.000. 

‘South Paeifie,,§ Cort (D-1,064: 
$3.30). Opened middle of last week; 
drew doubtful notices and not indi- 
cated to stick. 

‘Stars on Iee,’ Center (74th week) 
(repeat date) (R-3,000; $1.65). Only 
attraction to play twice daily last 
wcek, with gross doubling that of 
the previous week; around $40,000 
estimated. 

‘S'orm Operation,’ Belasco (D-1,- 
097; $3.30). Presented by the Play- 
wrights Co.; written by Maxwell An- 
derson; opens Thursday (6). 

‘The Doughgirls, Lyceum 
week) (C-997; $3.30). Came back 
as expected and went to an esti- 
mated ai¥UGO with aid of holiday 
prices. 

‘The Voice of the Turtle,’ Morosco 
New hit 


(53d 


pacity all shows; increased holiday 
scale turning the trick. 

‘Tomorrow the World, Barrymore 
(38th week) (D-1,064; $3.30). An- 
other run show that came ‘back 
rather well; expected to top $16,000. 

‘The Two Mrs. Carrolls,’ Booth 
(22d week) (R-712; $3.30). Early 
success went to an indicated $14,800: 
came back well in limited-capacity 


| Spot. 


‘3_Is_a. Family.’ Longacre 


week) Dic fairty 
well. and with the aid of on extra 
matinee, takings $10,000 or more. 

‘Victory Belles,’ Ambassador (8th 
ek) (C-1,105; $3.30). Should have 
gotten some benefit from holiday go- 
| ing, but has been faring badly; may- 


be $4,000. 


‘What’s 
$4.40). 


Up,’ National (M-1,162: 


Announced to close Tuesday 


1 (4) at completion of seven red 
weeks; had been down around $10.- 
000: bit better last week at around 


$13.500; never got started. 
‘Winged Victory,’ 44th Street 
week) (D-1,325; $4.40). Went away 
up too; with an extra matinee and 
$8.80 on the eve, gross topped $45,- 
000, another new high. 
‘Ziegfeld Follies,’ Winter 
(40th week) (R-1,523; $4.40). Came 
back to big money, and with the 
help of a $7.70 holiday top, takings 
were figured over $38,000. 
Revivals 
‘Merry Widow,’ Majestic 
week) (O-1,695; $3.30). Also climbed 
smartly during New Year’s weck, 
around $30,000; holiday top was $6.60. 
‘Othello,”” Shubert (10th week) 
(D-1,325; $3.30). One of season's 
standouts: likely to play well into 
spring: aided by holiday scale gross 
around $26,500, new high. 


(6th 


Garden 


(22d 


(24th 
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Inside Stuff—Legit 


Wirtz. divided $10,000 as a bonus between members of ‘Stars 
Y., and Sonja Henie’s ‘Hollywood Ice Revue,’ Stadium, 
viven to skaters in the two outfits at] ¢ 


Arthur M. 
on Ice, Center, N. 
Chicago. It was the same amount 
Christmas last vear. 

Miss Henie’s show opened in Chi on Christmas Day, when the advance 
sale was around $400,000. Skating star is due at Madison Square Garden 
Jan. 18. 

Oscar Serlin has Santa-ed the players in ‘Life With Father,’ both at the 
Empire, N. Y., and the company on tour. War bonds up to $100 were 
the presents, except to the Iloward Lindsay and Dorothy Stickney, | 
June Walker and Harry Bannister, heading the respective casts, received 
gifts other than bonds, 


leads. 


At first it was denied that Ben Marden was co-purchaser of the Ziegfeld, | 
N. Y.. with Billy Rose, but the latier later announced that Marden was a 
50°) partner and that together they had put up $1,000,000. Corporation 


was formed not only for the theatre purchase and operation, but future 


production. | 

Understood that Marden is through with the nightclub field and will 
dispose of the Riviera, on the Jersey side of the George Washington 
bridge. Spot has been closed for some time. 

Theatre Guild has placed ‘Sasobow sky and the Colonel’ into rehearsal, 
play being by Franz Werfel and Clifford Odets. Next play on its schedule 
s ‘Noah's Ark’ and due, too, this scason is ‘The Beautiful and the Free.’ 
Guild has also acquired ‘The Sainted Sisters,’ which may reach production 
during the spring. It is by Elisa Bialk, a magazine writer, and Alden 
Nash, scenarist. Their ‘first collaboration. 


‘South Pacific. colored-cast drama which opened at the Cort, N. Y., last 
Wednesday (29), was presented by David Lowe, a young showman for- 


merly a summer stock manager. Interested in the production are Horace 
Schmidlapp, who supervised the presentation; Vinton Freedley, Richard 
Krakeur. Oscar Serlin, Emil Friedlander, ‘B’ of Brooks Costumes, Marjorie 
and Sherman Ewing. 

collaboration with Clifford Odets on the dramatization | 
of Franz Werfel’s ‘Jacobowsky and the Colonel’ has been chiefly in the 
nature of romanticizing the plot and de-emphasizing the propaganda 
values. Annabella (Mrs. Tyrone Power) makes her Broadway legit debut 
in the play. 


Sam Behrman’'s 


Success of ‘Carmen Jones,’ has caused special material lyricists to turn 
out plenty of routines based on the score. In many of the- talent agencies 
last week, gals could be heard singing their own versions of the ‘Toreador’ 
song 


being the second 
Cast was on mini- 
Stanley Wolf oper- 


Stock at the Orpheum, Reading. Pa., folded recently, 
time that policy flopped at the same house this season. 
mum pay. consisting of local amateurs or semi-pros. 
ated and directed. 


Literati 


and sister a hollow existence in spite | 
of his wealth, fame and honor. 
Cohan’s losing fight in the Equity, 


Walker Slaps Down Esquire 
Second-class mailing privilege of 


Esquire magazine was revoked 
Thursday (30) by Postmaster Gen- battle of 1919, the mysterious break- 
‘val Frank Walker, effective Feb. ing up of his partnership with Sam | 
98. In slapping down the mag. Harris and their get-together years 
Walker overruled recommendations later are the parts of the biog ‘in- | 
ef his own three-man trial board.’ siders’ will find fault with, and there | 
Loss of the second-class privilege, will be those who may scoff at 
Walker estimated, would cost! Morehouse’s version of Cohan’s first | 


Esquire an additional $500,000 ye: wly marital venture. But, as noted be- 


for mailing—enough to put it out of | fore, to the general reading public | 


business. these points of possible dispute will | 
Walker withheld revocation for 60 not interfere with their enjoyment | 
days ‘in order to provide the publi- | of the book. 


cation ample opportunity to appeal | The history of Cohan’s composing | 
this order to a court of competent! of ‘Over There’ is brightly told and 
jurisdiction to fully review this sprinkled through the biog are 
matter.’ numerous intimate, personal touches 

Esouire is expected to fight the certain to be relished by all who | 


case all the way to the Supreme knew George M., either as a personal | 
Court. a scrap that would make) acquaintance or as a colorful, now | 
precedent and settle the meaning of legendary stage personality. 
the act which allows cheap se cond: | Bcc! 
class postage rates for publications Allen Smith's Chores 
“originated “and ~pubiished foi tits- ii, Alien Smith, who was signed to. 
semination of information of public) gq Paramount contract by Buddy G. 
character, or devoted to literature,| De Sylva, has finished up at that) 
the sciences, arts or some special in- | studio. Contract was terminated by | 
austry. mutual agreement. Smith plans to 
—_— stay on in Hollywood until e: arly | 
Morehouse’s Biog of Cohan February where he is now doing a 
Ward Morchouse’s ‘George M piece on the Edgar Bergen-Charlie 
a ses org ivi, | 
Cohan’ (Lippincott; $3) is a bang McCarthy combo. Saturday Evening 
. st is ‘rested in the latter but 
up job viewed from the standpoint Post h | 
o definite commitme as 2eN | 
will be registered by Broadwayites 
the 1 Smith is also gathering material on 
the Coast for his next book. 
insiders’ who, during Cohan’s life 
would nave their lsteners beheve 
they knew George M's every wak- Dowsley Clark has moved in as! 
ing thought and could interpret his | Chief of the OWI news bureau, suc- 
unrevesled dreams. ceeding Charles L. Ailen. Alien re- 
these te turns. to his post as assistant dean 
of the late actor-author’s pos er left and director of research at the Me- 
dill School of Journalism, North- 
unexplained by the Sun’s dram: tic Ton 
western University. He was cn leave 
critic and columnist, but it is ap- 


of absence to OWI until Sept. 1, last, 


parent in reading the volume that 


and then Elmer Davis got the leave 
aic no NT > an expos 

2 “tout fo an expose stretched for the remainder of the | 
of show business or to debunk any- vear } 
body or anything. From that stand- | °* : 


Clark has had 25 years of newspa- | 
per experience and was managing | 
editor of the Minneapolis Tribune | 
until 1941, when he joined OWI as} 
regional director for Minneapolis | 
and Chicago. Recently he has been | 
assistant to the regional director of 
WPB in Chicago. 

N.Y. Co-op on Film Deals 

Amplifying on recent ‘Variety’ 
story about the eastern film story 
editors’ closer liaison with the 
literary markets than ever before, 
one film executive stresses the fact 
that the N. Y. home-offices, being 
closer to the N.Y. literary market, 
father | hence are in better position to en- 


point it stands up. 

Interesting are the facts first re- 
vealed here that Cohan was born 
July 3, 1878, and not on July 4 as 
popularly supposed that that his 
family name was Keohane, later con- 
tracted to Cohan. The young George 
M. is traced through the struggling | 
vaudeville days of the Four Cohans | 
until his songwriting genius was in- | 
strumental in bringing the turn to 
beiter and brighter days. One thing | 
Morehouse does and-does well is to. 
drive home the sincere, Irish affec- | 
tion that bound the Cohans together | 
and made the Yankee Prince's life, 
after the deaths of his mother, 


behalf of 


| sonal —_ resulting from the war is out. 


'and Costello who ‘for twenty-four 


| been 


| impressive honor 


The Theatre And The War 


(Continued 


earlier effort and established his genius in “This Is the 
Army,’ the production that will earn over $10,000,000 
for the Army Emergency Relief. To this show Berlin 
is contributing his talents as dramatist and director, 
both here and in London, and is giving the royalties 
on all the songs in the big spectacular musical to the 
same cause. Add to this the profits on his beautiful, 
nationally celebrated song, ‘God Bless America, * which 
have been turned over to the Scouts. to the tune of 
$100.000, and add again the half-hour radio hit program 
the Treasury Department, familiar as 
Bonds Today.’ and you have the portrait of a 


‘Any 
American of whom the theatre is exceedingly 


great 
proud. 

Show business is -also proud of many others who, 
like Berlin, in kind if not in degree, realize that per- 
If millions 
of men can give their lives for Liberty the stay-at- 
homes can give their pocketbooks. 

May we recall the strenuous, almost killing work of 
Al Jolson in foreign camps. He can command thou- 
sands of dollars a week in the theatre. He chucked it 
all and gave his comedy genius to the delight of mili- 
tary camps in Alaska, Trinidad, Curacao, North Africa 
and other distant ‘one night stands.’ 

There is the spectacle of Katherine Cornell earning 
for the Army and Navy Relief $120,000 with her pro- 
duction of ‘Candida.’ There, too, is that aggregation 
of stars trouping the country to make $750,000 for the 
same _ fund with their ‘Victory Cavalcade.’ 


| 


To the Last Measure of Devotion 


A dispatch from the south last year “told of Abbott 
hours, the length 
of their stay here, béat their brains out for the Gov- 
ernment’s securities selling campaign. Not even the 
oldest showmen can remember any instance in which 
celebrities work so hard ‘for free.’ The dispatch fur- 
ther narrated how these two roistering comedians 
entertained at a press radio breakfast soon after their 
arrival at 6:55 a.m. (imagine actors getting up that 
early!), visited rallies in the forenoon, a bond selling 
luncheon at noon, more rallies in the afternoon and a 
patriotic banquet in the evening—result for their one 
busy day, the sale to citizens of over $1,000,000 worth 
of War Bonds in a single city, Memphis. Soon after 
Lou Costello was stricken with rheumatic fever and 
laid up for eight months 

In a like whirlwind campaign that gifted actress 
and great personality, Carole Lombard, lost her life 
as much a martyr to her country’s cause as the 
soldier under arms who ‘gives the last full measure of 
devotion.’ 

It is instructive and heartening to drop into the huge 
sewing-rooms which Florence Reed is running at the 
American Theatre Wing headquarters. Here a score or 
more actresses are sitting about cross-legged like so 
many tailors; they are all sewing, knitting, darnins for 

various war relief projects. They are all serious, in- 
tent; some of them have sacrificed good parts in new 
casts to do this humble work. The same earnest and 
busy spirit prevails in charming Selena Royle’s Actor's 

Thrift Shop—proceeds to the Army. If you can spare 


the time, see Mrs. Brock Pemberton and let her tell 
you the number and eagerness of volunteer blood 
donors of the theatre who come to her every day— 


some of them managers and playwrights, and not all of 
them young, either. 

The roster of famous ones of the theatre who have 
solicited by the War Department, the Navy De- 
partment and the U. S. Treasury Department to aid 
in the national war effort on the home front camps, 
and in some instances in distant scenes of conflict, is an 
roll. As for the ladies of the stage 
they are well-represented in the English encampments, 
in North Africa, in several of the Pacific bases of our 


Navy. Those who cannot get away are toiling at home 
doing everything from knitting sweaters to rolling 
| Dandages. Hundreds of them have joined the WAC 
and the WAVES. 
A girl named Clsie Janis showed thé way usetui 


work by a 


woman of 


the stage during World War I. 


courage ideas. The book publishers} entries be 


that UF has been syndicating him) | te™ests- 
that’s more than Pyle and. Pearson 


landed in out- of-t own papers. 


. $20,000 Prize Novel Contest 

Doubleday. Doran announces a 
prize of $20,000, of which $10,000 will 
be a cash award and $10,000 an ad- 
vance against trade and_ possible 
book club royalties, for the best 
novel. submitted in a contest which 
will run from June 1, 1944, to Jan. 
1, 1945. Not limited to first novels, 


sell for $1. 


fi 


‘Day Unto Day’ 


Publishing Plays at $1 

What looms as 
publishing project 
World Publishing Co., huge midwest | 
reprint house, which plans to issue | 
stage works in book form in a series | 
to be known as Forum Books. 


World experimented with the pub- | in 
lication of Lillian 
‘Watch on the Rhine,’ at 49¢ a copy. 


‘am page 222) 


She carried her art and her courage directly into the 
rest billets of our Yankee fighters just back of the 
trenches in France. Hers was an intimate, appealing 
brand of entertainment, the kind that made each so}- 
dier feel that he was part and parcel of the show. Miss 
Janis brought with her a nostalgic memory of hap- 
pier days at home but she always left her audience 
cheer ing and laughing—better fighters, better men. 


Tougher” Going This War 


“But thes going is tougher for today’s entertainers. 
This is a global, an exacting, a gigantic struggle. Stage 
folks going to foreign camps face unheard-of hardships 
and a difficult way of life in strange, weird corners of 
the earth. In the war of today there is not just one 
concentrated area of battle as in France during the 
last upheaval; there are now a hundred fronts where 
our men are clashing with a foe of great numerical 
strength and unknown resources, where the death 
struggle never ceases, day or night. Of all this the 
theatre is well aware, but it will not flinch from the 
challenge of time and space; it will do its job from 
whatever direction the call may come. 

The thespians who are in service in the innumerable 
camps are doing a great job in instructing the soldiers 
themselves how to organize their own entertainment, 
how among themselves with their own talent they may 
put on ‘a good show.’ Many of these productions under 
the guidance of seasoned men of the theatre have 
proved highly successful. 

A comparatively small. but always delightful affair 
for soldier and sailor guests is given every Thursday 
night at the Lamb’s Club-in New York. There is a 
dinner followed by a stage performance, sometimes 
an all music program, Many of the members of the 
Lambs, actors and musicians of world renown, enter- 
tain an average of 300 fighting men on leave every 
Thursday. As head of the Lambs I've had ample oppor- 
tunity to see what an inspiring effect these weekly 

gatherings have had on the informal audiences. 

Theatre Is Essential 


~ In the functioning of the theatre as a sustainer of 
civilian morale, the comment of Quentin Reynolds, 
based on his residence in bomb-shattered London, is 
worth remembering. ‘I would,’ he says, ‘put amusement 
in the same priority list as airplanes and guns.’ The 
theatre is the one institution of American life which 
the nation cannot afford to restrict nor hamper in any 
way. It must be allowed to do ‘business as usual’: in- 
deed, it must do more business than usual for the good 
of the people, though not for the sole purpose of ‘mak- 
ing more money than usual. Keeping the theatre going 
is an essential war effort—a definite asset to the public 
welfare. 

In simple 
great cities 
devastation. 


demonstration of this fact, look at the 
abroad that lie in the path of the war's 
In the centre of the most violent assaults 
their playhouses have kept open and audiences have 
turned to them to show their contempt of the enemy, 
thus allaying fear, preventing panic, stimulating cour- 
Almost from the first aerial attack on London 
their theatres have done ‘business as usual.’ We do not 
know how many‘theatre buildings have been demol- 
ished, and their audiences wiped out. But it is prob- 
able that even one such instance would have found its 
way into print. Moscow, Leningrad and other large 
Russian cities have continued their dramatic presenta- 
tions. In Moscow the Nazi guns were pounding away 
less than forty miles distant but bombs, opera ( 
plays were in action simultaneously, 

Then there is the other service of the theatre which 
is even more far-reaching than just entertainment and 
the happiness that grows out of it. I mean the deeper 
understanding of the why and wherefores of this war 
and the reason it must be won, no matter what the cost. 
Dramatically and specifically the sti ige can picture as 
no speech or pamphlet can do what the triumph of 
Fascism would mean to the lives of all of us and why 
the democratic way of life, which is the American way, 
is something to work and suffer and die for. if need be. 
A Gfainia driving home this truth is worth a hundred 
propaganda preachments. 


age. 


and 


may by new or estab-| Sol ir ‘inti 

A \ Sold three printings so fast it was 
and lite ie agents, in turn, Cite In-| lished writers of any nationality. de cided that a dollar copy fo 
: : vhere he ilmers suggest} may be on any theme, and may be’ published plays could be gotten just 

| . wr 1 4 4 u 
| ideas fon ee writers and for ul-| submitted anonymously if the con-. as easily. First dollar play the 
timate publication t é m E 

ion. | testant wishes For i j 

ni orur 10k ‘rie » Moss 
The film company which created | Hart’ pres 
_ arts ‘Lady in the ark.’ Publi- 

the idea, of course, ge:s first crack Nick Kenny's Book cation date will be time it} ' 
at bidding for th? cinema rights. 


has been brought | release of Paramount's film version. 


Colin Miller's Latin Trek | out by Frederick Fell at $2. It's a | — 
collection of ‘Uncle’ Nick Kenny's 
oUnited Features salesmanager, | writings CHATTER 
ings in the N. ivrror anc 
Co slin Miller, has starte ON TOURS | _Harnett T. Kane’s book, ‘The. Bays.. 
20 Words by Kate Smith, Elsa Maxwell ous Of Lousiana, into a fifth print- 
nercnandise the syndicat 7 | a 1g Wwithi i 
i - unt re e Ss! icate’s sundry |Ted Malone, Uncle Don and Major ing within 10 weeks of publication. 
| CO mns to ow neighbors, | Gladys Hasty~Carroll luncheoned 
trar —— ” course into Portuguese | Dv her editor, Harold S. Latham, of 
and Spanish. Pyle, Pegler, Clapper, | Macmillan, during scribbler’s 
Pearson are some of the columns in Labrum Into Ad Agey. Biz | visit to N. Y 
the UF stable; also Earl Wilson’s| _ Labrum this week] Doubleday Doran has just repub- 
‘hanze whoa’? anhimn fram tha r w | Severs his connectione ac assistant ts 
booze who lun ) N I 
trom as as ‘ant jished ‘Quo Vadis’ by Pole, Henry 
Post, although, Miller adds, there’s|Mladelphia Record Publisher J.| Sienkiewicz, a bi it i 90s 
Ithor ds, Stern Sienkiewicz, a big hit in the ‘90s. 
ittle likelihood the Latins would} establish ad- Robe’ by Lloyd C. Douglas, also 
‘rtising agency j artner ith 
want any of that odd phraseology. IR Kent be ncy in partnership with | on ancient Rome, still best scller. 
Mcidentally, Wilson broken | for advertising |  Book-of-the-Month Club se- 
‘ ri ‘ctor o > Eveni 
ig Bible belt with a contract for | pit eg ef pom. Evening | lected two novels for March distri- 
ed Macon ‘(Ga.) Telegraph-News, | he usiness Man= bution—Ludwig Bemelmans’ ‘Now I 
Me ich makes eight papers in all. "* Prrstoaght = = Post Gazette. | Lay Me Down to Sleep’ (Viking) and 
suratelv. for ee ma > Was rector | Char 
get for the same pe of publicity pid was director | Charles L. MeNichols’ ‘Crazy Weath- 
riod of time ‘only about a~month : e for the Shubert in-| ey’ (Macmillan). 


Will T. Geniz, copy chief for the 
| antes War Loan drive and before 
| that with King Features, is slated to 
take charge of the OWI overseas 
|news and feattrre copy desk about 
| the middle of this month. 

Press reports from the South Pa- 
cific cite the bravery shown by Lt. 
Y. World- 
an officer 
the first contingent of Marines 
who led the successful attack on 
, Japs on Cape Gloucester. 


the biggest play | 


is that. of the 


Will Frank Farrell, former N. 


Telly amusement writer, 


Hellman’s play, 
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HOWARD LINDSAY 


OSCAR SERLIN 
Clarence Days 


MADE INTO A PLAY BY 


HOWARD LINDSAY and RUSSEL CROUSE 


Setting by STEWART CHANEY 


DOROTHY STICKNEY 


Staged by BRETAIGNE WINDUST 


HOWARD LINDSAY and DOROTHY STICKNEY 


THEATRE 


¥ 
| 
| 
= 
¢ 
3 % 
4 
if 
j 
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Thirly-eighth JAgreTry Anniversary 


Season's Greetings from 


THE SHIPSTADS JOHNSON 


Presenting the Eighth Annual Edition of 
"The Original and World's Finest Ice Show." 


“THE ICE FOLLIES 1944” 


NATIONAL INSTITUTION” 


1943-1944 TOUR 


LOS ANGELES NEW YORK BOSTON MINNEAPOLIS 
PHILADELPHIA BUFFALO SAN FRANCISCO 
. TORONTO MONTREAL PORTLAND PITTSBURGH 


CLEVELAND NEW HAVEN SEATTLE 


OSCAR JOHNSON 


THEATRE GUILD PRODUCTIONS | 


The Theatre Guild 


presents 


BETTY GARDE 


in 


ST. JAMES THEATRE 
NEW YORK 


Wednesday, January 5, 1944 | 
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i in the M ARGARET WEBSTER pRODUCTION | 
Tel 
By william Shakespear’ 
“a Jose FERRER * UTA PIAcEN 
A | = MARGARET WeBSTER ° JAMES Monk> 
Production desiened and lighted by 
Robert Edmond Jones 
ii Associate producer John Hagsott 
“hi | SHUBERT Thea. Mats- Wed. & Sat- 
| THE MUSICAL HIT 
4 | | Based on LYNN RiGes “Green Grow the Lilacs” 
| Music bY RICHARD RODGERS 
| Book & Lyriss by OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2d 
ii | Directed by ROUBEN MAMOULIAN 
| Dances by AGNES de MILLE 
| Betty Alfred Joseph joan 
| GARDE DRAKE BULOFF ROBERTS 
ae DIXON da SILVA HOLM 
= aath St. W- of 
| 
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4 
| | Herman Shumlin ae 
| Presents | 
| FOR THE FOURTH YEAR 
ETHEL BARRYMORE 
| In Her Great Triumph “a | 
| | 
THE CORN IS GREEN | | 
| By | 
EMLYN WILLIAMS | 
| 
NOW ON TOUR H 4 
| : | 
| | 
KERMIT BLOOMGARDEN, General Manager 


| 
| | | iil 
| | 


230 Thirty-eighth JAgrery Anniversary 


JOHN C. WILSON 
Productions 


ALFRED LYNN 


‘THERE SHALL NIGHT’ 


By ROBERT E. SHERWOOD 


ALDWYCH THEATRE LONDON 


x * 


‘BLITHE SPIRIT’ 


NOEL COWARD'S Best Comedy 


In Its Third Year 


DUCHESS THEATRE LONDON 
CLIFTON PEGGY 
WEBB WOOD 


MILDRED NATWICK HAILA STODDARD 


Touring America in 


SPIRIT’ 


After Two Years in New York 


Staged By MR. WILSON 


* 


‘LOVERS AND FRIENDS’ 


By DODIE SMITH 


With 


KATHARINE RAYMOND 
MASSEY 


HENRY DANIELL CAROL GOODNER 
ANNE BURR 


Staged By GUTHRIE McCLINTIC 


PLYMOUTH THEATRE , NEW YORK 


(Produced With MISS CORNELL) 


JOHN C. WILSON 
10 Rockefeller Globe Theatre 
Plaza Shaftesbury Avenue 
New York City - London, W. |! 


} 


AT 


GILBERT MILLER 


HELEN HAYES 


FLORENCE RYERSON and COLIN CLEMENTS 


HENRY MILLER’S THEATRE 
New York 


The Playwrights’ Company 


MAXWELL ANDERSON + Ss. N. BEHRMAN - ELMER RICB 


present 


“STORM 


A New Play 
by MAXWELL ANDERSON 


MYRON McCORMICK GERTRUDE MUSGROVE 
BRAMWELL FLETCHER 
MILLARD MITCHELL CY HOWARD 


BELASCO THEATRE 
NEW YORK 


ON TOUR 


WALTER HAMPDEN 
PATRIOTS” 


produced in association with ROWLAND STEBBINS 


N. Y. Critics’ Prize Play of 1943 
by SIDNEY KINGSLEY 
with CECIL HUMPHREYS JULIE HAYDON GUY SOREL 


Wednesday, January 5, 1944 
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SONJA and ARTHUR WIRTZ 


present 


World's Greatest Ice Skating Spectacle 


HOLLYWOOD ICE REVUE 


Now on Tour 


SECOND EDITION 


CENTER THEATRE 


Reekefeller Center 


NEW YORK 


Production by Sonart Productions 
EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, WILLIAM H. BURKE 
STAGED BY CATHERINE LITTLEFIELD 
“SETTINGS DESIGNED AND CREATED BY BRUNO MAINE | 
| 
| 
| 
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Thirty-eighth 


VARTETY 


Anniversary 


Wednesday, January 5, 1944 


Compliments of the Season 


MARCUS HEIMAN 


234 West 44th Street, New York 


Season’s Greetings from 


YOLANDA MERO-IRION 
presenting 


MARTA 


KIEPURA and EGGERTH 


in the New Opera Company Production of 


“THE MERRY WIDOW" 


with 


MELVILLE COOPER 


GEORGE ABBOTT'S FUNNIEST 
COMEDY HIT 


NEW YORK 
BILTMORE 
THEATRE 


with Jessie 
ROYCE LANDIS: KEITH: CAULFIELD 


PHILADELPHIA 


LOCUST 
THEATRE 


CHICAGO 
HARRIS 
THEATRE 


Katherine Jack June 


THEATRE with KUEXANDER: DAVIS: DAYTON 
Writicn by F. Hugh Herbert. Directed b) Mr. Abbott 


Violet 


Walter 
HEMING 


GILBERT 


Betty Anne 
NYMAN 


Katharine Patricia 


Clay 
WARREN CLEMENT KIRKLAND 


with 


| 


| 
4 


| (6); 
|! Youngstown (8). | 


Current Road Shows 


(Jan. 5-15) 

‘Abie’s Irish Rose’—Plymouth, Bos- 
ton (5-8). 

*‘Abie’s Irish Rose’ (2d Co.)— 
Orpheum, Sioux City, Ia. (5); Aud., 
St. Paul (6-8). 

‘Aldrich Family’ (What a Life’)— 
Lafayette, Detroit (5-15). 

‘Arsenic and Old Lace’ (2d Co.)— 
American, St. Louis (5-8). 

‘Blackouts of 1943’ (vaude)—El 
Capitan, Hollywood (5-15). 

‘Blithe Spirit’--Studebaker, 
cago (5-15). 

‘Blossom Time’—Savoy, Hamilton, 
Ont. (5); Grand,:-London, Ont. (6-8). 

‘Blossom Time’ (2d Co.)—Forrest, 
Philadelphia (5-8). 

‘Cherry Orchard’—Shubert. 
Haven (6-8) (premiere); 
Boston (10-15). 

‘Corn Is Green’—Marlow, 
Mont, (5): Fox, Butte, 
Metropolitan, Seattle (8). 

‘Curtain Time’ 
San Francisco (5-15). 


Chi- 


New 
Wilbur, 


Helena, 
Mont. (6); 


Philadelphia (5-15). 


andra, Toronto (5-8), 
| ‘Embers 
| Los Angeles (7-8) (premiere). 

| Gilbert and Sullivan—Cox, Cincin- 


nati (5-8). | 


| ‘Good 
| Chicago (5-15). | 
| ‘Ieecapades’—Boston Garden, Bos- 
| 


Ladies —Biackstone, | 


ton (5-12); Aud., Providence (13-15). | 


| ‘Jackpot’ — National, Washington | 
(5-8). | 
‘Jane Eyre’—Aud., St. Paul (5):} 


Lyceum, Minneapolis (6-8). 

‘Janie’ (2d Co.)—Hanna, Cleveland | 
(5-8): Nixon, Pittsburgh (10-15). 

‘Junior Miss’—Geary, San Fran- 
cisco (5-15). 

‘Kiss and Tell’ (2d Co.)—Harris, | 
| Chicago (5-15). | 
| ‘Kiss and Tell’ (3d Co.)—Locust, | 

| 


Philadelphia (5-8); Ford's, Baltimore 
| (10-15). 


‘Kiss and Tell’ (4th Co.)—Biltmore, 
Los Angeles (5-15). | 
‘Lady Chatterley’s Lover’—Belasco, 
Los Angeles (5-15). 
‘Life With Father’ (2d Co.)—Shea’s, | 
Erie, Pa. (5): Palace, Ashtabula, O. | 
Colonial. Akron (7); Park, 


| ‘Maid in the Ozarks'—Wilson, De- 
troit (5-15). 
‘Marianne’—Ford’s, Baltimore (5- 


8): National. Washington (10-15). 


‘Mexican Hayride’—Shubert, Bos- 
ton (5-15). 
‘My Sister Eileen’—Nixon, Pitts- 


burgh (5-8), 

‘New Meet the People’—Assistance 
League Playhouse, Hollywood (5-15). 

‘Oklahoma’ (2d Co.)—Erlanger, 
Chicago (5-15). 

‘Patriots’—Cass. Detroit (5-8), 

‘Peep Show’—Playhouse, Wilming- 
ton (13-15) (premiere). 

‘Porgy and Bess’—Victory, Dayton 
(5): Hartman, Columbus, O. (6-8). 

‘Sons o’ Fun’—Civic, Chicago (5- | 
15). 


(vaude)—Curran, 


| 
(2a Co.)—Colonial. 


‘Doughgirls’ 
Boston (5-8): Shubert. New Haven | 
(10-15). 
‘Doughgirls’ (3d Co.) — Walnut, 


Katherine Dunham—Royal Alex. | 


of Haworth’—Callboard, | 


‘Student Prince’— Opera House, 
Boston (5-15). 


‘Suds in Your Eye’—Wilbur, Bos- 
ton (5-8). 


‘Tobacco Road’—Davidson, Milwau- 
kee (5-8). 


‘Tomorrow the World’ (2d Co.)— 
Selwyn, Chicago (5-15). 


‘Unexpected Honeymoon’ — Greal 
Northern, Chicago (5-15), 


‘Wall Flower’—Playhouse, Wil- 
mington (6-8) (premiere); Locust, 


Philadelphia (10-15), 
‘Without Love’—Capitol, Salt Lake 
City (5); Aud., Denver (7-8), 


‘Yours for Fun’—Music Box, Holly- 
wood (5-15). 


‘PATRIOTS’ $15,500, 
NEAT, IN ST. LOUIS 


St. Louis, Jan, 1. 

With scale upped to $3.30 for New 
Year's Eve from $2.20, ‘The Patriots,’ 
with Walter Hampden in the top 
role, closed a profitable one-week 
stand at the American theatre to- 
night Eight performances 
grossed estimated $15,500. Piece 
clicked with the crix. 

Boris Karloff, in ‘Arsenic and Old 
Lace,’ with the house scaled to $2.20, 
is back again for one week starting 
Sunday (2). It was presented locally 
twice last year at $2.20 top and 
grabbed off a total of $30,000. 


LODEWICK VROOM 


presents 


The New Opera Company 
Production of 


YOLANDA MERO-IRION 


General Manager 


SHEPARD TRAUBE 


(in Association 
with Alex Cohea) 


presents 


—RECORD BREAKING THIRD YEAR!— py, 


with 
LEO G. JUDITH FERDI 
CARROLL EVELYN HOFFMAN 


GOLDEN THEATRE 


Still the best play in New York” 
—WARD MOREHOUS™. ¥ 


Staged by 
MR. TRAUBE 


By 
PATRICK HAMILTON 


45th Street 
West of Broudway 
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HOWARD LINDSAY and RUSSEL CROUSE present 


! JOSEPHINE HULL EFFIE SHANNON 


LAC 


§ 
A New Comedy by JOSEPH KESSELRING 
| Beginning its | 
| Now in its 
YEAR 
at the 
UIs January 10, 1944 
TRAND THEATR 
at ON at the 
eek LOND 
ing WEST 44TH ST., NEW YORK 
and 


COMPLIMENTS TO OUR PROFESSION AT WAR 


HOWARD LANG & AL ROSEN 


present 


STUART ERWIN GALLAGHER 


NIGHT 


Adapted by CYRUS WOOD 


*** APPEARING AT THE BLACKSTONE THEATRE, CHIC AGO, SINCE APRIL 12, 1942*** 


Staged by EDWARD CLARKE LILLEY 

| with 
DORA CLEMENT....FRANCES KNIGHT. . SHEILA BROMLEY... .PEGGY DRAKE. ...MAX HOFFMANN, JR 
i LYNNE CARTER....CECIL ELLIOTT... .GLORIA HUMPHREYS... YOLANDE DONLAN ESTHER CORYELL 
, BEATRICE NEWPORT... J. MYLES PUTNAM... LUANA WALTERS... AL DOWNING 
Dear Chicago: 
| We repeat our grateful thanks issued a year ago by “GOOD NIGHT LADIES!” company to the playgoers of Chicago and the visitors from 
| all over the world. We are happy to have been a small factor in the city’s activities in the war effort. And we are chiefly proud of Chicago’s excel- 
| lent record in every aspect of national support. 
| Sincerely, 
| STU and SKEETS. | 

| 
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- 


1944” 


WE ARE PROUD... 


...That “ICE-CAPADES” annually plays to better than 
one person in every one hundred of the entire population 
of the United States and Canada ... and this in spite of 
the fact that the show can only accept contracts from 19 
major cities during its 47-week season! 


WE ARE PROUD... 


...to have had the opportunity of entertaining as -our 
guests, in cooperation with the arenas, more than one 
hundred thousand men and women of the armed services. 


WE ARE PROUD... 


...of the Citation awarded by the Treasury Department 
to Ice-Capades for selling more than twenty-five million 
dollars worth of war bonds, through special shows to which 
admission could be gained only by purchase of a War Bond! 


WE ARE PROUD... 


...of the 41 members of our cast now serving their country 
in uniform! 


WE PLEDGE... 


... the continued sale of war bonds and entertainment of 
our men and women in the Service, and continued support 
of the United Effort ... UNTIL VICTORY! 


ICE-CAPADES, Inc. 


1815 RKO Building, Rockefeller Center, 
New York 20, N. Y. 


JOHN H. HARRIS, President 


SEASON’S GREETINGS 


author of. 


_ Sunny River 


Very Warm For May 


Three Sisters 


Ball At The Savoy 


Free For All 


xk wk kk 


I'VE DONE BEFORE AND 


Holiday Greetings 


OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN, 


(Six Weeks at the St. James Theatre, New York) 
(Seven Weeks at the Alvin Theatre, New York) 
oa Sbe Weeks at tie Drury: Pane; Lonaony 
(Five Weeks at the Drury Lane, London) 


_--(Tihrree Weeks at the Manhattan Theatre, New York) 


Staged by Mr. van DRUTEN 


— BARNES, Herald Tribune 


ALFRED de LIAGRE, Jr. 


presents 


AUDREY CHRISTIE 


Setting by STEWART CHANEY 


MOROSCO Theatre 


45th Street, West of Broadway 
Eves. 8:30 Sharp. Matinees Wednesday & Saturday 
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Thirty-eighth’ RIETY Anniversary 


x * 


BUY WAR 


(and more) 


BONDS 


S. HUROK ana 1944 
The Beginning of the Fourth Decade... 


INCE 1913 S. Hurok has been serving America with the world’s 

best music, theatre and ballet, presenting stellar singers, 

instrumentalists, theatre and dance attractions whose names 
record the progress of entertainment in this country. 


His name has become the stamp of excellence, assuring 


satisfaction to audiences everywhere and box-office booms . 


to local managers. 


For 1944 S. HUROR 
RUSSIAN BALLET by the BALLET THEATRE 


Company of 125 — Symphony Orchestra 


MARIAN ANDERSON + ARTUR RUBINSTEIN 


Contralto Pianist 
JAN PEERCE + ARGENTINITA and PILAR LOPEZ 
Tenor Company of Spanish Dancers 


_ Original DON COSSACK CHORUS and DANCERS 


SERGE JAROFF, Director 


KATHERINE DUNHAM + CARMEN AMAYA 


in “Tropical Revue" Gypsy Dancer Troupe 
ISAAC STERN « BLANCHE THEBOM 
Violinist Mezzo-Soprano 


FRE PHILADELPHIA OPERA COMPART- 


Bizet —“Carmen” Rossini —Barber of Seville” 
Strauss —"The Bat’ Lehar —“The Merry Widow 


ANDRES SEGOVIA + ALEXANDER BOROVSKY 


Guitarist Pianist 


PATRICE MUNSEL 


“Baby Soprano of the Met” 


Exclusive Management 


HUROK ATTRACTIONS INC. — HUROK ARTISTS INC — HUROK PRODUCTIONS INC. 


\ 711 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
Booking Direction: National Concert and Artists Corp 
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Thirty-eighth RIETY Anniversary 


Wednesday, January 5, 1944 


CHERYL CRAWFORD 


presents 


‘A near approach to heaven.'—Nichols, N. Y. Times 


ONE TOUCH VEN 


with 
PAULA TEDDY 
LAL RENCE HART 


MARY MARTI 


JOHN 


SONA 
OSATO 


Music by KURT WEILL 


Book by 
3 OGDEN 


PERELMAN and NASII 


Lyrics by 


OGDEN 


NASH 


Staged by ELIA KAZAN 


Dances by AGNES DE MILLE 


Settings by HOWARD BAY 


Costumes by... .PAUL DUPONT & KERMIT LOVE 


Miss Martin’s gowns trom........ MAINBOCHER 
Conducted by..... MAURICE ABRAVANEL 


Associate Producer.......... 


JOHN WILDBERG 


IMPERIAL THEA., 45th ST. WEST OF B’WAY 


Eves. 8:30. Mats. Wed. & Sat. at 2:30 p.m 
MOVES TO 46th STREET THEATRE, JAN. 24 


‘A smash hit’. —Watts, N. Y. Herald Tribune 


George Gershwin 
and 
Du Bois Heyward’s 


PORGY 


and 


BESS 


ETTA MOTEN 
AVON LONG 
WILLIAM FRANKLIN 
THE EVA JESSYE CHOIR 


ALEXANDER SMALLENS 


Conductor 


NOW ON TOUR 
Returning to N. Y. City Center 
For 6 Weeks, beginning Feb. 26 


Associate Producer 


JOHN WILDBERG 


BERMA 


551 Fifth Ave. 


NEW YORK 


THERON BAMBERGER 


presents 


TOMORROW THE WORLD 


By JAMES GOW and ARNAUD D’USSEAU 
‘Staged by ELLIOTT NUGENT 


eee by RAYMOND SOVEY 


BARRYMORE THEATRE SELWYN THEATRE 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


with with 
Ralph Shirley Elissa Paul 


BELLAMY BOOTH LANDI McGRATH 


Plays on Broadway 


South Pacific 


David Lowe production 
n ne) ies oward } 
wd, Starring ¢'na 
| Strasber setting \rol 
pened at Cort Rs = x 
Sam Johnson........ nade 
Ruth.. John 
Daniel Wohiita 
‘ fon Fleat 
Lew Rosa 
it 
i Na hildren 


Negro-cast drama, with exception 
of one white player, -can hardly be 
rated as diversion. It is a propaganda 
play with a war background. Shows 
like this won't increase the supposed 
house shortage on Broadway. 


Set on an island in the South Pa- | 


cific, drama was first known as ‘New 
Georgia.’ Colorful background gives 


| the impression of the place, but most | 


|of the natives talk good English, 
which seems incredible. Often inco- 


quiet performance. 


vessel. One is the white captain 
Dunlap, wounded in the arm, the 


the home of Ruth, whose thatched 
dwelling is also a community house 
where she teaches the gospel to the 
young natives. Japs have had pos- 
session of the island for two years. 
tuth is loved by Dr. John, the 
local doctor, a gentle, civilized fel- 


for her station, too, but quickly suc- 
cumbs to the amorous advances of 
uncouth Sam and they have an af- 
fair. For a time he is in seventh 
heaven. Then comes an attack by 
Allied warships which are driven 
off. Attempting to subdue Jap ma- 
chine gunners, Dunlap and the doc- 
tor are killed, Sam refusing to help 
them. The casualties are off stage 
events and while Japs_ are heard 
giving orders over a loud speaker, 
none appear in the play. 

When the captain and doctor are 
slain, Sam defends his position and 
loudly tells his reasons. It isn’t his 
war and he wants none of- it. Sam 
was born in Georgia, U.S.A., son of 
a tenant farmer who was robbed by 


(Continued on page 242) 


low. She is well spoken and refined | 


herent, the drama is a long drawn- | 
Out series of speeches, a generally | 


Onto this island come two men.| 


survivors. of ‘a’ te castes merchant | 


other being Sam Johnson, strapping | 
colored seaman. They take refuge in | 


Preparation 


MEYER DAVIS 


Presents 


By MARY ORR and REGINALD DENHAM 


Staged by Mr. DENHAM 


Due on Broadway Week of January 21 


Tickets for All Theatres 


BOX OFFICE PRICE 
Plus 75c and Tax 
TYSON 


OPERATING CO., Inc. 


and 


SULLIVAN 
THEATRE TICKET SERVICE, Inc. 


Main Distributing Office 


1531 BROADWAY 


NEW YORK at 45th Street 


BRyant 9-9000 


CONNECTING ALL OFFICES 
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258 Thirty-eighth RIETY Anniversary Wednesday, January 5, 1914 


Season’s Greetings 


Dennis F. Arthur F. Edward C. Paul D. 


| | Frank McCoy 

| | | Presents 

IRISH ROSE” 


| ON TOUR NEW ENGLAND 


| THIS WEEK 


i| PLYMOUTH, BOSTON 
‘| | 
| 
“JACKPOT” | 
| 30° Rockefeller Plaza | 
i | | ALVIN THEATRE New York City | | 
| | Beginning Jan. 13 7-7150-1 | | 


| 


Incorporations 


The following have been incorpo- 


rated for the production of Broad- | 
way plays: 
’ ° Decision & Co. (Decision’). Gen- |} 
“pp 
Greetings eral partners: Edward Choate, Ed- 
ward Chodoroy. Limited partners 


and their contributions: Edward 
Chodorov, $12,500; Joseph Wein- | 
stein, $6,250; Charles Goldman, | 
$6,250; Edward Choate, $5,000 Equity 
bond. 


ON TOUR MID-WEST 


. i 

Duke in Darkness Associates This W eek, 
ners: Alexander H. Cohen, Joseph ae : i 
Kipness. Limited partners and their |} fOUX FALLS, DAK 
contributions: Michael Michaels, MITCHE S 
$5,000; David Schneider, $2.500: Leo MITCHELL, 
A. Gross, $2,500; Ralph Neuburger, 


SIOUX CITY, TA, 
$1,000; Arthur Finston, $1,000; Ar- |} UX 
thur Klar, $500; Lew Sarnoff. $2,500: 


ST. PAUL, MIN, 
Charles Brame, $1,500: Martin H. 
Poll. $500; Jocelyn N. Cohen, $1,500: | 


Helen Kipness, $2.000: Robert Hen- |} 
derson, $2,500. 


PERSONAL MANAGEMENT Ronlyn Associates (‘A Lady Comes 


it Home’). General partner: George f 
Bil : ; } NK VIN ENT |W. Brandt. Limited partners and 
FRA C 


| their contributions: William H. Kay, | 
$2,500: Charles A. O'Reilly, $2,500: | | 
4 HOLLYWOOD | Jack Mandelbaum, $5,000; Herman | 
Mandelbaum, $5,000; Philip Levine, | 4 
| $2,500; George W. Brandt, $5.100. ' 
MARYVERNE JONES TEDDY JONES 
| 


CAPT. STARR WEST JONES 


7 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
} 


Thirty-eighth Aanicersary 


Hoping The New Year 


Finds You Happy, Too. 


“CARMEN JONES” 
DIAMOND HORSESHOE 
ZIEGFELD THEATRE 


omy, 


q 
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Thirty-eighth JARTETY 


Anniversary 


Wednesday, January 5, 1944 


Marianne 


can hope to take a place alongside 
current Broadway clicks. 

Obviously, the producers have 
sought to project something different 
in the field of musicals and, at this 
writing, they have succeeded only in 
presenting an opus that bears a not 
too cheerful story, with a paucity 
of comedy to balance off the enter- 
tainment scales. Production has an 
atmosphere of unfinished business 
about it and although show ran for 
almost three hours this was due to 
deadly waits that drugged the 
brighter moments. 

In attempting to wed music and a 
theme of stirring significance, the 


ys Out of T 


Continued from page 225 


| 


| 


own 


scripter-tunesmiths fired a broadside 
at the preem audience that not only 
failed to score a bullseye, but almost 
missed the target completely. A good 
deal of this negative reaction, how- 
ever, can be offset by sage doctoring, 
principally in the humor department. 

Story pictures Toni Robert (Jerry 
Wayne) as a young Frenchman in 
love with Martine (Virginia Mac- 
Watters), daughter of the mayor of 
a town in occupied France. Lad is 
working with the underground, but 
can't tell the girl for fear the news 
will leak out. Conflict between the 
two comes when she thinks he is 
passing her up, as well as his coun- 
try. A fake epidemic that supposed- 


JOHN GOLDEN 


SHEPHERD OF THE LAMBS 


CHICAGO 


Tust Opened 
“3 IS A FAMILY” 


SEASON 1942-43 


“The Army Play-By-Play” 


PRODUCED FOR ARMY EMERGENCY RELIEF FUND 


Gertrude Lawrenee in 


Susan and God” 
PRODUCED FOR THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Navy Prize Plays 


CONDUCTED FOR U.S. NAVY 
(Scripts Now Being Submitted for $1,000 Contest) 


Motion Picture of 
“The Army Play-By-Play” 


NEW YORK 


Ninth Month 
“3 IS A FAMILY” 


ly kills off all the young men of the 
town and allows them to escape to 
'free territory via a nearby ceme- 
'tery, separates Toni anc Martine. 
Eventually, they are reunited briefly 
| just before the men set off across the 
border to fight for Free France. 


Ernest Truex, drawing the top 
comedy spot, is woefully short on 
laugh material and never actually 
gets started. Wayne offers an ac- 
ceptable voice, plus an engaging per- 
sonality. Miss MacWatters adds fine 
singing as her contribution, and 
Mary Jane Walsh comes through 
with the play's only semblance of 
show-stopping by way of the title 
song ‘Marianne,’ and a duet of Pom 
Fom on Your Hat’ with Val Valen- 
tinoff. Latter scores on terps. Mary 
Sargent does okay by a heavy role. 
Robert Vivian registers in a comedy 
bit. 

Score, as a whole, is tuneful and 
represents nice cleffing. Standouts 


LONDON | 


Opening Soon 


are ‘The Kind of a Man,’ ‘Always 


Goodbye,’ ‘Out of the Dark’ and 
‘Crepe Suzette’ (anéther Walsh 
click). Lyrics range from much- 


ado-about-nothing to exceptionally 
good. This last particularly on ro- 
mantic wordage. 

Two ballets present novelty of ex- 
ecution that should build to some- 
thing unusual when staging is pol- 
ished up. Attractive girls shine in 
the bouncing limb category. 

Frederick Fox, on settings, and 
Ken Barr, on costumes, have both 
done right by their respective fields. 

Bone. 


Suds in Your Eye 
Boston, Dec. 28. 


Brown and Del Bondio production of 
comedy in three acts (four scenes) by Jack 
Kirkland, from novel by Mary Lasswell. 
Stars Jane Darwell. Staged by Kirkland; 


setting, Joseph Platt; costumes, Kermit 


Love. Opened at Wilbur, Boston, Dec, 28, 
"428; $2.75 top. 

Miss Brenda Forbes 
Mrs. Darwell 


Shipyard Worker. Bruno Wick 
Conchitta MeSparry 
Mr. Reynolds... Tom Hoier 
Mrs. Rasmussen.......... Kasia Orzazewski 
| Mrs. Rasmussen's Daughter, 

j Wanda Sponder 


Mra, Ferguson........... Lujah Fonnesbeck 
Mre. Miller... Cynthia Latham 
BES, Robert Rhodes 
Mra. Marie Konney 
Danny Will Hare 
Bert James 


As the latest of a long line of un- 
buttoned-vest comedies of the ‘Great 
Big Doorstep’ genre, ‘Suds in Your 
Eye’ will need a thorough reworking 
to contend for a modest run. Show 
derives wholly from the bibulous be- 
fuddlement of a trio of garrulous 
tosspots. who thrash aimlessly about 
in a junkyard until—in the third act 
—they manage to bring to a head a 
slight and unappealing romance be- 
tween one of the inebriated old gal’s 
nephew and a school marm. Mean- 
time, the laughs spring almost solely 
from the elbow-bending (about six 
glasses of beer each an act) and the 
whopping oaths emnvloyed. 

_Jack Kirkland, in his dramatiza- 
tion of Mary Lasswell’s amorphous 
novel of the same name, has failed to 
bring any narrative skill to bear on 
the story, seeming to have felt that 
the muddled characters themselves 

\ronch their novelty, and the locale 
itself through its novelty, could carry 
the weight. Despite the valiant ef- 
forts of Jane Darwell as Mrs. Feeley, 


| the central character, and the superb 


acting of Brenda Forbes as the ele- 
ant but impecunious gentlewoman 
| who is befriended and taken in by 
Mrs. Feeley, the lack of a strong nar- 
rative destroys the novelty of the 
| play. 
_The first two acts are devoted en- 
| tirely to establishing (over countless 
| mugs of suds) the elegant Miss Tink- 
| ham and the earthy Mrs. Rassmussen 
jin Mrs. Feeley’s junkyard home. Mrs. 
Feeley’s nephew, a_ sailor, comes 
| home On leave, and the women, see- 


| 
ing a possible match between him 


course in Spanish under her 
tion, and thus bring the youn 
together. Meantime, they tipsily as 
sault a well-meaning tax collector. 
and when they are fined $90, they 
discover that a wooden indian, jn 
which they have cached their ‘tax 
money, has been stolen. : 

The third act alone has any sem. 
blance of dramatic situation, but it 
culminates in a completely incred. 
ible auction when the schoolteacher 
discovering that the gob bought his 
gift of nylon stockings for a local 
tart, disposes of them to the highest 
bidder. The highest bidder is Mrs, 
Feeley, who is thus unable to pay 
feither her taxes or her fine. The 
payoff is cute enough, but by this 
time the comedy has bogged down in 
beer and talk. 

Jane Darwell, as the central char- 
acter, plays her role with a broad 
appealing humanity and sense of 
humor, and frequently gives the 
character point and focus, while 
Brenda Forbes’ conception of the 
tragi-comic Miss Tinkham is the 
strongest single element in the com- 
edy. None of the others in the cast 
makes much of an impression, al- 
though there are nice bits by Fred- 
ric Munn Szeto as Mrs. Feeley’s 
other ‘nephew’; Wanda Sponder as 
Mrs. Rassmussen’s daughter, and 
Frank Tweddell and Tom McElhany 
as the bail-gatherers. The single set 
by Joseph Platt is suitably bizarre. 
Jack Kirkland’s direction is aimless 
and rambling as .befits the script, 
which is likewise but more so. 

Elie. 


2d Member of Faludys 
Dies of Crash Injuries 


Jozsi Mesnik, member of the acro- 
batic Faludys, last week became the 
act's second member to die of in- 
juries resulting from a Christmas 
Eve accident near New Brunswick, 
N. J., when the car in which they 
were riding overturned after a col- 
lision with another auto. Istvam 
Papai, middleman in the troupe, was 
killed. Sandor Faludy, sole survivor 
of the crash, is still in the hospital, 
where his condition has improved, 
He escaped with internal injuries 
and a broken leg. 


The comedy teeterboard trio were 
playing the Tower theatre, Camden, 
when they decided to drive to New 
York to spend part of the holiday. 
Sleet covered roads caused them to 
swerve into another car. 


direc. 
esters 


Mesnik, like Papai, was a natural- 
ized American citizen of Hungarian 
birth. Burial was held Thursday 
(30) on the Actors Fund of America 
plot at Kensico, N. Y. Matt Shelvey, 
national administrator of the Ameri- 
can Guild of Variety Artists, are 
ranged interment. 


BERT TUCKER'S PNEUMONIA 
Bert Tucker, Soph’s has 
pneumonia at Wickersham hospital, 
New York. 
He's in cafe department of Morris 
agency. 


son, 


a schoolteacher, enroll in a 


BIGGIES 
AWARD OSCAR 


| 


BROOKS COSTUMERS 


Ditto Perf. Yearly for 1/4 Century 


LOS ANGELES 


Biltmore 


“3 IS A FAMILY” 


| Playing All New York’ 


PETER P. ERMATINGER, Manager 
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irece 
they MAX GORDON presents 
tax 
sem- 
RUTH GORDON 
loca | In a new comedy of her own authorship 
Mrs, 
pay ee 
vn in . 
Staged by GEORGE 8S. KAUFMAN 
road, 
= NOW PLAYING MUSIC BOX THEATRE, NEW YORK 
| 
cast 
“THE DOUGHGIRLS” 
= A Comedy by JOSEPH FIELDS Staged hy GEORGE S. KAUFMAN 
e set 
re Now in its 2nd Year at the Lyceum, New York 
fe | Special Company Playing Colonial, Boston 
, ; Special Company Playing Walnut Street, Philadelphia 
ries 
“the On Tour 
[mas 
SISTER 
col- 
was , A Comedy by JOSEPH FIELDS and JEROME CHODOROV 
ital Staged by GEORGE S. KAUFMAN 
“JUNIOR 
n to A Comedy by JOSEPH FIELDS and JEROME CHODOROV 
ot Staged hy MOSS HART 
2 
America’s Only Tce Theatre | 
TA 
has 
ital, 
sti | Second Edition 
| 
| 
SONJA HENIE and ARTHUR MM. WIRTZ 
at the “hs 
CENTER THEATRE, ROCKEFELLER CENTER 
New York 
“4 BIC, HANDSOME AND MELODIOUS SHOW!’ 
ROBERT GARLAND—N. Y. Journal-American 


RICHARD RODGERS 


PRESENTS 
A New Musical Adaptation of Mark Twain's 


CONNECTICUT 


By FIELDS, RODGERS and HART 


With 
VIVIENNE SEGAL DICK FORAN 
Directed by Production by 
JOHN C. WILSON . NAT KARSON 


MARTIN BECK THEATRE, 45th Street, West of 8th Avenue, New York 


Matinees Thursday and Saturday 
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Thirty-eighth JAgrery Anniversary 


Wednesday, January 5, 1944 


OBITUARIES 


HOBART BOSWORTH 

Hobart Bosworth, 76, dean of film 
actors, died of pneumonia in Glen- 
dale Research Hospital in Glendale, 
Cal.. on Dec. 30. He was born in 
Marietta, O., the son of Daniel and 
Clara Bosworth, and was a descend- 
ant of Miles Standish. 

His first acting experience came 


ith the Rankin Stock Com- | 
later | and Chaplin continued, with Reeves 


D. P. Bowers for a Mexi- | being credited with giving the em- 
| bryonic comic valuable pointers and 


pany in San Francisco; he 
joined Mrs. 
can engagement before touring with 
Hermann, the magician. 


Bosworth’s first New York stage 


role was with Augustin Daly's stock | 


unit, and he soon became noted as 
a leading romantic and dramatic 
player appearing with such stars 
as Julia Marlowe, Henrietta Cros- 
man and Minnie Maddern Fiske. 


In 1909, when the picture industry 
was in its infancy, he played the 
lead in the first film made in Los 
Angeles, ‘The Sultan’s Power,’ and 
became identified with films there- 
after in capacity of director, pro- 
ducer, actor and writer. He later 
organized his own production unit, 
the Bosworth Company, which spe- 
cialized in screening of Jack Lon- 
don stories. 

Until his retirement a year ago, 
he played in more than 600 pictures, 
most noteworthy of which were ‘The 
Big Parade,’ ‘Abraham Lincoln’ and 
‘The Miracle Man. 


His widow, former Cecile Kibre, 
survives. 


BILLY REEVES 


Billy Reeves, 79, retired comedian 
credited with having given Charles 
Chaplin advice and assistance in his 
early film career, died Dec. 29 in 
Suffolk, England. 


Reeves began his stage career in 
the London music halls at the turn 
of the century. He later turned his 
comedic talents to pantomime, which 
was quite the rage abroad, and ap- 
peared in several pantomimic tabs 


under aegis of Fred Karno. Reeves 
eventually came to America with 


Karno’s ‘Night in An English Music 
Hall, which bowed in at Hammer- 
stein’s Victoria, N. Y. There it re- 
peated its London click and then 
toured the bigtime U. S. circuits. 
Reeves’ pantomimic drunk char- 
acter was standout in the act and he 
was immediately given star billing. 
Associated and making his debut in 


the same act was Chaplin. Both 
divorced themselves from Karno and 
did not return to London at the 


termination of their vaude routes but i 


remained in America. Reeves signed 
a three-year contract with the late 
Florenz Ziegfeld and shared stellar 


(billing in two editions of the ‘Follies.’ 
vaude in his | 


He later appeared in 
own act, 

Chaplin diverted to pictures and 
during the tough-sledding days be- 
fore he clicked with Essenay the 
warm friendship between Reeves 


encouragement. 


During the interim Karno made 
another U. S. tour in the ‘Music Hall’ 
act, with Billy Ritchie having the 
drunk role created by Reeves. Latter 
was doing the drunk bit in his own 
act and there was_ considerable 
controversy between Reeves and 
Ritchie at the time, with Reeves ac- 
cusing the other performer of having 
copied his business, which he created. 
Karno then had his comic modify 
the turn. 

Reeves went into. silent 
where his pantomimic training stood 
him in good stead. He did well even 
though he never approached the 
pinnacle achieved by Chaplin and he 
later returned to England where he 
did‘ another whirl of the London 


cals prior to retirement some years 
ago. 


RUPERT JULIAN 


Rupert Julian, 64, top director of 
the silent area, died Dec. 27 in 
Hollywood following a stroke. A 
native of Australia, he played stock 
through Australia and South Africa 
before coming to this country to ap- 
pear in Shakespearian repertoire 
with Tyronne Power, Sr. 

He moved to the Coast in 1913 and 
appeared as an actor in many silent 
films. He then branched out as 
writer and director. At Universal 
he turned out several high grossers 
of that time, including Lon Chaney 
pictures. Ill health forced his re- 
tirement 11 years ago. 

His widow survives. 


HENRY VOEGELI 
Henry Voegeli, 67, manager of the 


Chicago Symphony orchestra and 
Orchestra Hall, died at St. Luke's 


Hospital, Chicago, Dec. 28 of pneu- 
monia. 

Voegeli had been closely identified 
with Chicago’s musical history since 
1900, when he became assistant man- 


ager of the symphony orchestra, a 
post he held until 1927, when he 


films, | 


halls and appeared in several musi- | 


became manager. Hundreds. of 
artists in the musical world ap- 
peared in concerts throughout the 


country under his management. 
Survived by his widow. 


JOHN C. FANNING 


John C. Fanning, 69, veteran 
Texas theatre operator, died Dec. 26 
at Brownsville, Texas, where he was 
part owner and manager of the three 
theatres, 

After serving as advertising man- 
ager of the old Fort Worth Record, 
he operated motion picture theatres 
at San Angelo, Cisco and Mineral 
Wells, Texas. He moved to Browns- 
ville in 1922. 


Survived by his widow, a son, two 
daughters, and a brother. 


ROBERT CLARK CAMPBELL 

Robert Clark Campbell, 84, dean 
of Albany dancing teachers and 
former president of the National So- 
ciety of Teachers of Dancing, died 
at his home in the capital city, Dec. 
28. He originated the ‘Robin Hood’ 
dance which attained considerable 


popularity, and for years was an 
active figure at the National So- 
ciety’s conventions in New York 


City. 


BRYDON TAVES 

Brydon Taves, 29, war corrgspond- 
ent and Southwest Pacific bureau 
manager for UP, died Dec. 27 in New 
Guinea from injuries received in 
plane crash. 

Survived by widow, former Diana 
Parnham, stock actress in Australia, 
and a sister. 


JOZSI MEZNIK 
Jozsi Meznik, of the Faludys, 
teeterboard troupe, died Dec. 28 of 
injuries suffered in an auto crash at 
New Brunswick, N. J. 
Further details in vaude section. 


MARTIN HUNKER 
Martin Hunker, 72, former member 
of the Wheeling Symphony orches- 
tra, died Dec. 28 in Canton, O. 
He leaves a son. 


ADELAIDE IRVING 
Adelaide Irving, 55, former stock 
and repertoire actress in middle west 
and in recent years on Coast radio, 

died Dec. 30 in Eureka, Cal. 


BOB RIPA 
Bob Ripa, 30, vaude juggler, was 
killed recently in a plane crash. 
Further details in vaude section. 


William J. Irving, 50, former vaude 
actor and in recent years in films, 
died Dec. 25 in Los Angeles. 
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Earl Carroll's. H’wood 


surefire, with the male member 
cuffed and batted around to the de- 
light of what he calls ‘sadists.’ It’s 
a whopping act and landed solid with 
the overflow premiere turnout. An- 
other holdover is Jean Richey, a 
curvaceous cutie, who spins, whirls 
and somesaults on rollers, Stanton 
Sisters contort their torsos with rub- 
ber-like agility and for a freak act 
fits in snugly. Jean, Jack & Judy 
are tumblers who do their rolls in 
triple layers. 

Better than the usual run of vo- 
calists are Jimmy Nolan, George 
Shelley, Raul Martinez, the Tailor 
Maids and Carrolliers. Beryl Wal- 
lase both sparks the line and foils 
for the comics. She's still the most 
glamorous figure of all the Carroll 
revues and troupes with the rest of 
them despite that she’s a fixture here 
and a radio star in her own right. 

Phosphorescence and feathers lend 
a touch of spectacle to the produc- 
tion numbers, the most eye-feasting 
being ‘Salute to Mexico,’ ‘The Cir- 


cular Staircase’ and ‘Flags of the 
Nations.’ All three fill the large 
stage and tower to heretofore un- 


reached heights in the theatre here- 
abouts. The flag finale brings on the 
entire company with the colors of 
China, Russia and England which 
are reversed to reveal Old Glory in 
a colorful phosphorescent massing of 
the Stars and Stripes. Not even the 
films have approximated such a daz- 
| zling tableaux. It brought the oe 
nighters to their feet cheering. 
Manny Strand is back in the pit to 
play the show and dance music. 
Carroll personally directed the re- 
vue. Jean LeSeyeux rates a bow 
for the costumes and scenery, and 
dance ensembles are choreograpric 
creations of Eddie Gale and ‘Sleepy’ 
Williams. Helm. 


Bowman Room. N. ¥ 
(HOTEL BILTMORE) 


Joan Hyldoft, John Donohue, 
Arnold Shoda, Ruth Sitarr, the De- 
Icers (4), Ann Warren and Ray 
Heatherton Orch (12); cover $1, 
Saturday, $1.50. 


Gaily-costumed pocket-size edition 
of an ice show, ‘Ice Capers’ is the 
feature of an entertaining divertisse- 
ment. Half-hour show is made up 
of three production numbers punc- 
tuated with solo turns by Joan Hyl- 
doft, long on looks but short of wind; | 
John Donohue and Arnold Shoda. 

Lack of space is the factor so far | 
as variety and skill in the blade are 
concerned. Ensemble routines are 


t t pl f 
rumpet player from the ba 7 
the assistance of Dopey, 


manipulated doll whose action« 

| the Keys look almost human, ont 
| novelty that was well liked. Betty 
Burns sings ‘Oh, What a Beautiful 
Morning’ and asists Harry D 
Praw and Dunn in ‘he rendition . 


‘Mairzie Doates and Dozie Doatest 
Quartet composed of Joy, Dunn 


Wayne Robinson and Wally Jytha a¢ 
two comedy numbers, ‘Down By the 
Old Mill Stream’ and ‘Alice, Where 
Art Thou Going,’ with gestures for 
good returns, Morg, 


Plays on B’way 


ame Continued from page 236 —— 


South Pacifie 


the landlord. His bitterness against 
that man he calls a Cracker, is ex. 
pressed in long speeches. At the end 
Sam realizes he has the wrong slant 
ane that the Japs are his enemies, 
00. 

Canada Lee is a somewhat ruthless 
figure as Sam. His extended speeches 
become boresome and he has done 
better playing. Wini Johnson is the 
comely native girl, Ruth, and Louis 
Sharp is the doctor, but both are too 
soft-spoken and civilized to .be be. 
lievable on a jungle island. Ru. 
dolph Whittaker is the youngster, 
Daniel, runner-up in lines to Lee 
and very good. Frank Wilson plays 
a native old man whose lingo is a 
local jargon. Wendell K. Phillips is 
fair as the only white man in the 
cast. Ibee. 


Doctors Disagree 


William Brown Meloney production (Bue 
ford Armitage and Peter Davis, associates 
in production), by Rose Franken, directed 


by the authoress. Settings, John Root. At 
Bijou theatre, N, Y., Dec. 28, $3.30 
top ($4.40 opening). 

Dr. Margaret Ferris.........Barbara Nei] 
Dr, William Philip Ober 
Dr. Stanley Laire 


Rose Franken, having sufficiently 
recovered from her hapless tussle 
with the profundities in ‘Outrageous 
Fortune,’ has returned to the slick, 
sentimental kind of writing at which 
she is adept. Her new play, ‘Doctor's 
Disagree,’ is bright, patently con- 
trived, constantly predictable and 
moderately amusing. It trans- 
parently aimed for a pop fiction sort 
of feminine appeal, which should 
give it favorable boxoffice chances, 
particularly for the matinee trade. 

Adapted from one of the author- 
ess's Ladies Home Journal stories of 


is 


extremely simple while the solo 
turns are confined to sweeps around | 
the pint-size rink culminating in | 
Best skater | 
in group is the featured Joan Hyl- 
doft, a curvacious blonde who starts | 
out strongly but who tires quickly 
| and from then on is pretty ro 
This is the first N. Y. appearance of | 
this 17-yr.-old who stems from Cincy. | 


| 


| 
| 


John Donohue goes through his sim- 
ple paces somewhat woodenly while 
Arnold Shoda is more graceful but 
his attempts at humor in skating miss 
the mark by a wide margin. Both of 
, these bladesters were last seen in 
; ‘Stars on Ice’ at the Center, N. Y. 

Strength of the layout lies in the 
ensemble numbers, where the indi- 
vidual shortcomings are lost sight of 
in the shuffle. Here the gay costumes 
and energetic movement add up to 
show's highlights 

Ray Heatherton’s orch provides an 
excellent background for the ice pro- 
ceedings and, together with Ann 
Warren and Hal Chase, vocalists, 
does a socko job for the dance and 
its own show sessions. 


New Walnut Room. Chi 

| (BISMARCK HOTEL) 

| a Chicago, Dec. 29. 
Talia, Arthur Nelson's Marionettes, 

Jimmy Joy Orch (12) with Betty 

Burns; minimum $1.50-$2.50. 


| 

| New ‘Winter Revue’ marks the re- 

of two, local favorites. in Talia 
and Arthur Nelson and his Marion- 
}ettes. Jimmy Joy and Orchestra con- 

tinue to purvey enjoyable dance 

music and their musical and singing 
novelties round out the floor show. 

_ Talia is the highlight of bill. At- 

tired in new costumes she is offering | 


a new comedy routine called ‘The | 
Cockeyed Mayor of Kaunakakai’ a 
descriptive number neatly and} 


amusingly done. 
of which she does in a skillful and 
graceful manner are a Portuguese 
cymbal dance, with ballet turns: 
Spanish Flower Girl: a French can- 
can; a nicely interpreted Hawaiian 
dance and the ‘Hawaiian War Chant.’ 
All get heavy palm-whacking and 
send her off a hit. 


Nelson’s marionettes are a little 


of the little characters are a 


| tricks on a trapeze; a skeleton dance; 

a drunken man, that is a standout; a 
Chinese pole balancer: quartette of 
| wooden soldiers in a parade number 
and a Pagliacci character with a 
balloon, all expertly manipulated by 
Nelson to clicko results. 


| plays, 


Other numbers, all | 


different than are usually seen. Some | 


Hawaiian dancer; a monkey doing | 


| One of the most entertaining 
| contribs on the bill is the playing of 
‘*‘Tea for Two’ by ‘Snozz’ Dunn, 


about 10 years ago, ‘Doctors Disagree’ 
might be titled ‘Boy Doctor Meets 
Girl Doctor.’« Its problem of whether 
a woman surgeon can have both 
marriage and a career, its surfacey 


| treatment of the question of profes- 


sional ethics in medicine and _ its 
story of a brain operation that saves 
a child’s life and reunites his parents 
is radio -serial stuff. In fact, if it 
only had ‘Rinso-white’ sound effects 
and commercial blurbs in the inter- 
missions it might almost be trans- 
ferred to the air intact. 

Even so, Miss Franken obviously 
has an instinct for what will appeal 
to .the slick-paper type of feminine 
audience. Her fuller-dimensioned 
femme characters, her stress of sen- 
timental, emotional themes, her 
knowing blend of pathos and com- 
edy, and her knack of writing glis- 
tening dialog are all sound qualities 
for commercial success in the the- 
atre, as she clearly demonstrated in 
‘Another Language’ and ‘Claudia.’ 
And although ‘Doctors Disagree’ is 
plainly inferior to either of those 
it probably has the proper 


' Values for the b.o. 


As a director, Miss Franken seems 
less sure of herself in ‘Doctors’ than 
usual. The staging has tempo, but 
some of the scenes seem strained and 
certain of the individual perform- 
auces appear uncomfortable. As the 
surgeon-heroine, Barbara O'Neil 
seems miscast. Although she looks 
the part, neither her personality nor 
her style.of nlaxing aives the im-. 
pression of warmth and vibrance the 
character should have. Philip Ober 


| ives a direct, competent and agree- 


able performance as the romantic 
doctor, but Judson Laire lacks either 
the Lothario air or the ruthless quale 
ity indicated in the dialog. 

Dolly Haas, a pretty German ac- 
tress making her Broadway debut, 
impresses in an attractive emotional 
part, while Eda Heinemann, Ethel 
Intropidi and Ann Thomas click in 
good supporting roles. John Ireland 
and Jack Willett are convincing in 
minor assignments. John Root’s set- 
tings are fairly practicable and deco- 
rative, but suggest budget limita- 
tions. 

With ‘Outrageous Fortune” current 
at the 48th Street theatre, Miss 
Franken has two shows on Broad- 
way simultaneously. Both are pre- 
sented by her husband and occasion- 
al literary collaborator, William 
Brown Meloney. A film edition of 
Miss Franken’s ‘Claudia’ is now in. 
subsequent tnroughcut the 
country, drawing successful grosses. 
There is also a radio serial version 
of the latter yarn under optien to 
Procter & Gamble and awaiting only 
available time to go on the air. 

Hobe. 
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A Pleasure 
FRIDAYS, 10 P.M. EWT, CBS te: 
WILLIAM ESTY AGENCY “TWO SISTERS AND ASAILOR’”’ 
TOM LUCKENBILL, Radio Director JOE PASTERNAK, Producer 
PHIL COHAN, Producer DICK THORPE, Director 
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EDDIE JACKSON and JACK ROTH 
(I hope there’s no trouble in the billing ) 
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